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BRIAN  OXINN  ; 

OH,  LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

MY  TBB  ACJTaOR   OP   '<  WILD   SPORTS   DP  THB    ITKaX/' 
WITS    AH    tLLUeTAATlON     BY   JOHN     LBKGlt* 


CHAPTJiE    XEll, 

B«feUliuii«  of  A  McHlical  Practitioner.  —  IHrIi  Epii^e^.  —  O'TtMl  f*cr§u*  O'Ctd- 
lA|fh*o. — Mvrmiir  of  the  UutiKgiite  fiunily — Tbe  luirrative  interrupted. 

Ik  the  human  bee-hive  there  was  not  a  quieter  cell  than  liolmet- 
dale  ;  and  were  its  *'  short  and  si  tuple  annaU"  subjectetl  tu  the  most 
»tri  ii«i nation,  not  an  event  would  be  discovered  in  its  <»ecret 

hi*tt  L    such  ordinary   onesi   as    are   incident   to  humble   life. 

^^YBT  had  the  lords'  of  the  manor  been  implicated  in  high  treason; 
nor  had  they  expressed  even  a  wish  to  interrupt  the  Protetitant  suc- 
ension.  No  plot  to  take  the  Tower  first,  and  afterward??  rob  the 
ElKcltequer,  could  be  traced  to  the  "  Chequers";  and  whilst  the  stocks 
roae  aiid  fell.  Doctor  Faunce  sate  quietly  in  his  sanctum^  and  none 
acruied  him  of  being  accessory  to  the  ups  and  downs  in  public 
wcudtlea.  In  that  pleasant  farce  called  "  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
soiiths;"  an  old  /gentleman  remarks,  that  "they  did  nothing  but  die 
at  Ta*lca%ter."  Sovi^  in  IIolmeKdale,  they  properly  considered  that 
tbere  were  other  passages  in  life  more  agreeable  than  the  last  one ; 
and  much  love  was  made,  and  a  little  marriage  folio  wed*  Nor  was 
the  vi liaise  without  its  gossip  and  its  scandal.  If  Emma  Smith  exhi* 
btted  at  church  that  Sunday  a  mousseline  de  lainc,  and  the  next  one  a 
fiew  Dun»table«  Julia  Thornhill  wondered  where  the  money  came  from 
lo  buy  ihesie  envied  articles?  If  Julia  Thornton  was  found  whis- 
tierins  with  Corporal  O'Tool,  when  the  said  Julia  shoukl  have  been 
to  bea»  why  Emma  Smith  '^  would  say  nothing,  but  she  could  guess 
pretty  well  wh.'4t  these  whisperings  would  end  m" 

Two  events  had  kept  Holmesdale  for  the  last  fortnight  in  a  fever, 
'— i^beae  were  an  arrival  and  departure, —  arul  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  advent  of  Brian  O'Linn,  or  the  exit  of  Roger 
0*Tfiol  had  occasioned  the  greater  sensation.  And  yet  nothing  could 
be  aiore  dissimilar  than  the  causes  which  influenced  the  movements  of 
these  gentlemen — for  Mr.  O'Linn  was  come  to  undergo  an  honourable 
cer^momial,  which  Mr.  O'Tool  had  levanted  to  avoid. 

That  a  lover's  visit  \n  the  prettiest  girl  within  twenty  miles,  and 
that  lover,  too,  universally  admitted  to  be  a  very  nice  young  man, — 
that  this  event  should  be  the  la  user  a  Her  for  all  the  village  tongues, 
was  ofily  what  it  ought  to  be, — while  Corporal  O'Tool  had  contrived 
to  inveit  himself  with  so  much  intercut  during  his  brief  sojourn,  that 
his  rapid  retreat  w*as  held  to  be  an  event  without  a  parallel  in 
Uolmodale  history,  bince  the  Reverend  Richard  Roundabout,  in  his 
seventy- fifth  year,  had  led  Miss  Laura  Lightbody  to  the  hymeneal 
attar^  on  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  lady's  birth. 

Corporal  O'Tool  was  six  feet  in  his  stocking- soles,  and  the  grena- 
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diet  company  of  the  IBth  Royal  Irish  could  not  produce  a  cleaner 
soldier.  For  the  sins  of  the  village — as  the  old  women  avouched— 
Roger  O'Tool  selected  the*'  Chequers"  for  head-qoartersj  his  errand 
being  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food  for  powder,  to  enable  his  Majesty, 
God  bless  him  \  to  support  his  crown  and  dignity  as  it  ought  to  be. 
That  Roger  was  a  loyal  subject  and  a  faithful  servant,  might  be  in- 
ferred from  his  activity  and  success, — he  having,  in  the  brief  space 
of  three  months,  induced  divers  clean-built  lads  to  accept  the  loan 
of  a  shilling  over*night,  and  the  present  of  a  cockade  in  the  morning. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  Roger  OTool  was  not  more  circumspect 
in  his  selection  of  candidates  for  the  "  bubble  reputation/'  as  more 
than  one  aspirant  after  glory,  whom  the  gallant  corporal  des- 
patched to  "  the  tented  field/'  should  have,  according  to  promise, 
at  the  temple  of  Hymen  made  honourable  reparation  for  broken 
vows. 

In  recruiting  instructions^  I  believe,  the  candidate  for  a  musket  is 
not  obliged  to  produce  testimonials  touching  his  former  life  and  con- 
versation; nor  will  he  even  be  required  to  give  his  subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  provided  he  swear  obedience  to  the  articles 
of  war*  Corporal  0*Tool  made  no  enquiry  into  private  morals,  nor 
cared  a  brass  button  if  a  recruit  had  been  thrice  called  in  the  parish 
church,  provided  he  turned  standard  height,  and  satisfied  the  doctor. 
Well,  if  Roger — God  forgive  him  I — now  and  then  induced  false 
youths  to  play  perfidious,  he  was^  after  all,  only  labouring  in  his 
vocation —« but  in  his  beating  orders,  was  he  directed  to  drink  tea 
with  the  smith's  wife,  when  her  husband  had  a  sick-horse- call  up 
the  country  ?  and  when  he  made  love  to  Bessy  Brown  on  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  why  did  he  not  behave  as  such  ? 

No  wonder  that  popular  astonishment  was  great,  when,  instead  of 
departing  with  a  piacerts  uxor  at  his  side,  in  the  person  of  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  young  ladies  to  whom  from  time  to  time  he  had  ten- 
dered his  hand  and  fortune,  he,  Roger,  was  seen  on  the  box  of  the 
Express,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Wat  Whip  well,  and  lilting  like  a  thrush 
"  I'm  ower  young  to  marry  yet."  It  w^as  agreed  nem,  con,  in  the 
parlour  of  the  "  Chequers/'  the  evening  he  had  cut  his  stick,  that  Cor- 
poral O'Tool  might  be  an  excellent  soldier,  but  that  he  was  a  very 
mdifferent  example  for  youth  ;  while  the  old  women,  in  a  private 
coterie,  enumerated  such  delinnuencies  as  had  come  to  light*  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Roger  nad  committed  grievous  damage  dur- 
ing his  short  stay ;  they  hoped,  rather  than  expected,  that  the  exm 
tent  of  his  offendings  was  ascertained.  Mary  Grey  looked  shocking 
ill ;  and  Polly  Wright,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  shapely  girl,  had 
become  such  a  dowdy.  '*  Well,  well,  gossips/' added  the  femme  Mag€^ 
"six  months  more,  and  we  '11  know  the  worst/* 

While  some  moonlit  meeting  in  the  church  lane,  or  a  tcte-d-tSie 
across  a  close-clipped  hedge,  were  quite  sufficient  to  fix  public  atten* 
tion  in  Holmesdale  for  a  day  or  two,  the  simple  people  little  dreamed 
that  aught  was  transacting  there  that  could  affect  anything  beyond 
a  village  reputation.  They  knew  not  that  in  the  Priory  its  gloomy 
lord  was  devising  means  to  secure  his  foully-gained  inheritance  ; 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  wTonged  orphan  was  listening  to  a  tale 
which  to  strange  impulses  and  doubts  before,  brought  confirmatian 
"  strong  as  holy  writ/' 

**  My  dear  young  friend/*  said  Doctor  Faunce,  addressing  his  guests 
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**  I  feel  towards  you  a  sort  of  free^inasonry — an  order  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong  to^ — which  leads  me  to  forget  that  we  formed 
an  accidental  acquaintance  on  the  top  of  a  stage>coach,  only  four 
days  ago.  To  strangers  I  am  not  very  communicative  ;  but  in  that 
light,  a  secret  impulse  tells  me  you  are  not  to  be  considered.  I 
will  not  give  you  partial  information;  and  when  you  have  heard  my 
tale^  you  will  admit  that  in  you,  I  have  placed  confidence  impli- 
citly." 

Mr.  Faunce  took  a  j^ip  preliminary  from  his  tumbler^  and  thus 
commenced 

A    doctor's    EEVKLATI0K8. 

**  It  is  now  five-and- thirty  years  since  my  uncle  articled  me  to 
Doctor  Doseum.  I  was  an  orphan  ;  but  my  only  relative  was  a 
kind  one — and,  though  but  a  small  farmer  himself,  he  determined  to 
give  me  a  liberal  profession.  Physic  then,  sir,  was  not  what  physic 'i 
now.  Our  pharmacopoeia  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  extensive  ;  and  if 
a  practitioner  did  not  write  half  a  sheet  of  paper — foolscap,  of  course, 
preferred — and  two-and-twenty  ingredients  were  required  to  com- 
pound the  same,  the  patient  was  discontented,  and  the  apothecary 
by  no  means  pleased.  The  world  is  going  railroad  speed  to  perdi- 
tion. You  have  been  in  my  sanctum,  my  dear  sir  :  'tis  now,  alas  !  '  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,' — my  jars  are  untenanted,  and  my 
bottles  occupied  by  coloured  waters.  In  my  early  days,  was  there 
a  flower  of  the  field  from  which  we  did  not  extract  a  virtue,  and 
embody  it  in  syrup  or  in  unguent  ?  But  now,  sir,  six  deadly  poison Sj 
as  many  active  purgatives,  with  a  spatula^  graduated  measure^  and 
a  gallon  aquip  purct^aWt  save  the  simple  element,  containable  in 
Polly's  basket,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  medical  demands  upon  a 
modem  chymist,  who  will  undertake  to  convey  within  the  brief 
€otnpas8  of  a  salt-spoon,  what  Doctor  Doseum  could  not  have  ma- 
naged to  administer  in  this  tumbler/' 

The  unhappy  Doctor  held  the  crystal  between  him  and  the  Can- 
dle, then  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  thus  continued* 

"But,  sir,  I  tire  you,  and  you  c^re  not  a  farthing  whether  the 
malrria  medica  of  my  sanctum  would  require  a  Pickfortl's  waggon 
for  its  conveyance,  or  be  transportable  in  a  lady's  reticule:" 

A  shrewder  guess  Dr,  Faunce  had  never  made ;  for  Brian,  with 
UUsuppressed  impatience,  appeared  to  listen  to  a  Galenical  tirade, 
when  burning  to  hear  disclosures  which  he  fancied  all-important  to 
himself,  Faunce  was  an  oddity  in  his  way  ;  and  little  as  Brian 
knew  of  mankind,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  him  to  himself. 

'*  Doseum  died  two  years  after  I  had  completed  my  apprentice- 
ship, and  passed  the  Surgeon's  Hall.  By  the  way,  they  mistook 
poor  Do&eum's  case  altogether.  At  the  post  mortem  examination  of 
the — " 

"  Stop,  my  dear  Doctor,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  V  exclaimed  the 
unhappv  listener.  *'If  you  will  have  a  post  mortem,  make  it  mine  at 
once."  ' 

**  Well,  I'll  come  to  the  point  with  all  despatch,  and  merely  say^ 
that  I  was  considered,  for  a  young  man,  a  safe  practitioner.  The 
widow  offered  me  the  business,  my  uncle  paid  the  sum  demanded 
lor  the  same,  and  here  I  am,  successor  to  Daniel  Doseum,  M.D. 
— By  the  way,  it  was  only  an  Aberdeen  one,  and  there  they'll  give 
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14   (ie|(ree   to  a  horse.      But   I'll   tell  you    a   pleasant   story    aboot 

Brian  g'roaned. 

"  I  mean^  another  time  ;**  and  Mr.  Faiince  thus  proceederi. 

"TKe  Lord  oF  Holmeadale  Manor,  to  whom  the  present  proprietar 
^f  lie  be  so — Bucceeded:"  And  alarmed,  apparently,  at  bis  own 
indiicretion  in  thus  impugning  existing  risfhts,  Doctor  Fan  nee 
looked  over  h\n  own  shoulder  in  alarm.  But  it  was  only  Polly  and 
her  empty  basket  that  had  obtruded  on  the  sympcuum^  to  announce 
that  her  embassy  was  successfully  completen,  and  if  she  had  been 
whnl  her  master  termed  ^'tousled  "  on  the  road,  why,  the  bottles  had 
eicflped  undatiiMged,  The  leach  waved  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  her 
departure,  and  when  the  door  closed,  he  thus  continued  his  narra- 
tive :— 

'*I  mentioned  that  the  present  Squire  succeeded  his  uncle. — 
Ghost  of  (ialenl**  and  the  doctor  started,—"  I  wonder  whether  that 
ffiddy  girl  gave  my  verbal  directions  regarding  the  lotion  for  Mr*. 
BoUer*9  ankle?'* 

Brian  groaned  again. 

**  My  dear  fellow/'  observed  the  man  of  drugs,  "you  recall 
forcibly  to  mind  a  patient  I  once  had, — by  the  bye,  a  countryman  of 
your  own.  His  name  was  O'Quillaghan — no — O'Callaghan.  The 
•tory  *8  short:  let  me  get  rid  of  it  at  once,  and  then  111  get  back  to 
the  grand  narrative*  Well,  Captain  0*Callagan  took  it  into  his  head 
to  run  away  with  a  friend's  w^ife  ; — and  where  did  he  come  to  spend 
the  honeymoon  but  to  the  **  Chequers/'  I  was  in  the  habit  then  of 
stepping  iti  for  half  an  hour  of  an  evenings  when  returning  from  my 
nighl  calls,  to  take  a  glass  of  ale  in  the  parlour ;  and  I  remember  I 
ha<l  just  lighted  a  pipe,  when  up  rattled  a  post-chaise,  and  out 
stepped  two  gentlemen.  Without  asking  a  quei*tion,  they  rushed 
up  stairs,  and  entered  the  room  where  Mr,  and  Mrs,  O'QuilHgan — 1 
mean  Callaghan — were  sitting  in  connubial  felicity.  In  half  a  mi- 
nute there  was  an  uproar,  and  the  landlord  ran  into  the  parlour,  and 
begged  me,  for  God's  sake,  to  come  up,  and  if  possible,  prevent 
murder.  Before  we  could  mount  the  stairs,  I  thought  the  house 
would  have  come  down;  and  when  we  entered  the  room,  on  the 
sofa  a  lady  was  lying  dead  ;  Captain  0*Callaghan,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire  and  a  red-hot  poker  in  his  hand ;  a  stout  man  with  black 
whiskers,  and  a  mahogany  box  under  his  arm,  confronting  the  Cap- 
lain  ;  and  a  little  man,  very  like  a  Jew,  standing  in  the  farthest 
OOratr  he  could  find,  as  if  anxious  to  keep  himself  out  of  mischief. 
At  W9  enleretl  the  apartment,  the  little  man  in  the  corner  called  out, 
*  Just  what  was  wanted! — two  respectable  witnesses  to  estabUsh  the 
identity  of  the  fiarties.  We'll  issue  the  writ  at  once,  and  proceed 
for  criminal  cor^ — •* 

*•  *  Issue  the  devil  !*  exclaimed  the  man  with  the  mahogany  box 
wmim  his  arm.     '  I  came  here  not  to  issue  writs,  but  insist  on  aatii- 

"  'Aad  dlftt  J0II  shall  have,  as  soon  as  we  have  light  to-morrow 
WtmvSm^  letwed  the  man  with  the  hot  poker  in  hii  hand, 

•*  *Wb«l!  wait  liU  monuiif;  retunied  he  with  the  box,  ' wilb- 
•«!  drinu^  m  iNkle  thrmifh  a  •coondr^a  ctfcasa,  who  has  robbeil 
M»  af  A  ▼irtMoat  wife,  the  Udy  at  pwagwt  in  a  qitaiMiarj  on 
tka  iofii   ttoa^-i-Ml  L      Bj  tiie  koly  nwair— TU  »vcr  forfet 
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^^^  the  oatb,  the  icene  made  such  an  impression  on  me — *  By  the  holy 
^^B  Frost !  I'll  sh'p  half  an  ounce  of  lead  into  ye,  before  I  bless  myself 
^^1     goitig  to  beil !' 

"Now/  observed  the  Doctor,  in  his  own  way,  making;  a  running 
cotnmentary  as  he  proceeded,  "you  Irish  gentleman  hold  extraor- 
dinary opinions  on  some  subjects.  Excuse  me,  if  I  take  a  liberty ,^ — 
but  I  could  not  comprehend  why  a  virtuous  wife  should  put  in  a 
Mfeek  at  the  '  Chequers'  with  a  strange  gentleman ;  nor  could  I  ex- 
actly understand  that  before  a  man  said  his  prayers  at  bed-time,  k 
was  desirable  to  commit  murder/' 

Tormented  as  Brian  was  WMth  the  Doctor's  prolixity,  and  anxious 
to  obtain  information  far  more  important  to  himself  than  a.  faux  pas 
that  occurred  twenty  years  ago  at  a  country  inn, — still  a  duel,  or  an 
expected  one,  had  an  Irish  interest,  that  restored  his  temper  ;  and 
be  smiled  and  requested  Mr,  Faunce  to  proceed. 

*-*  *  If  ye  must  have  it,'  observed  Captain  O'Callaghan,  who  seemed 
an  obligmg  gentleman,  'you  may  as  well  have  it  now  as  to-morrow. 
Have  ye  tools  with  ye  ?* 

**  The  man  with  the  black  whiskers  significantly  tapped  the  box 
under  his  arm  with  his  fore- finger. 

**  'Then  all  we  require  is  light  *  said  the  Captain*  *  Landlord, 
•end  a  couple  of  lanterns  to  the  slable-yard/ 

**  But  Dick  Tubbins  was  afraid,  and  raised  objections;  and  that 
put  the  man  with  the  mahogany  box  out  of  hia  senses  altogether, 

•*  *  Oh !  tarnation  to  me  !*  says  he,  '  if  we  are  not  accomoilated 
directly,  111  blow  up  the  hou.«<e  at  once.  Why,  you  thief  of  the 
world!*  and  he  turned  upon  poor  Tubbins  like  a  tiger,  'you  that's 
obliged  by  law  to  s^upply  travellers  with  everything  they  require  for 
their  comfort,  to  refuse  a  gentleman  who  has  lost  his  wife,  the  loan 
of  two  candles  and  a  pitchfork  !' 

**  But,  what  the  devil  did  he  mean?  "  said  Brian,  as  a  horrifying 
thought  crossed  his  mincL  •*  They  were  not  going  to  figlit  with 
pitchftirks  r" 

'*  Not  at  all ;  but  a  roost  ingenious  contrivance,  aa  you  will  ad- 
mit when  you  hear  the  conclusion.  Well,  Tubbins  was  still  unde- 
cided, when  his  wife,  who  was  listening  at  the  dcior, — every  woman, 
in  a  runaway  transaction,  will  be  curious  to  learn  full  particulars, 
TOU  know, — burst  into  the  room  on  hearing  the  house  was  about  to 
be  blown  up,  and  begged  that  Dick,  on  account  of  the  children  who 
were  asleep  upstairs,  would  siave  their  lives,  and  oblige  the  gentle- 
men with  what  they  wanted/' 

**  Push  on,  doctor  ;  never  mind  what  the  landlady  said/' 
•*  Well,  the  black-whiskered  man,  who  had  lost  a  virtuous  wife, 
opened  the  mahogany  box,  and  produced  a  case  of  pistols.  '  Charge 
for  yourself,'  says  he,  a*  every  man  has  his  fancy  that  way  ;  and,  as 
they  both  appeared  adepts,  the  business  was  soon  got  over.  All  this 
tJiDe  the  lady  lay  insensible. 

•**  Doctor/  said  the  disconsolate  husband.  '  If  I 'm  shot,  give 
Biddy  O'Dowd  my  best  respects,  and  tell  her  not  to  take  any  trou- 
ble about  the  removal  of  my  remains,  but  lay  me  in  peace  and 
quietness  in  the  next  churchyard,  though  I  die  a  true  Catholic. 
Don't  forget  that — for  it  would  disturb  my  repose,  if  it  was  thought 
that  1  dicl  not  adhere  steadily  to  the  ould  religion/  and,  so  saying, 
he  followed  Captain  O'Callaghan,  who  had  gune  out  to  the  yard  to 
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m&ke  preliminary  arrangemeou,  he  being  familiar  with  the  local!- 
tiet  of  the  '  Chequers/ 

•*  Well,  down  they  wenU  A  drunken  bargeman^  and  a  servant 
out  of  place,  agreed  for  half-a-crown  each  to  hold  out  lanterns  on 
a  pair  of  pitchforks,  half  distance  between  the  combaunts,  while  I 
tttmed  to  the  sofa,  to  resuscitate  —  if  life  still  remained  —  the  lady 
Iherecm  extended,  and  eive  her  Mr.  O'Dowd's  last  respects.  I  took 
her  hand  in  mine.  If  she  were  dead,  her  departure  had  been  recent, 
for  when  I  touched  her  puUe  her  eyes  opened  directly. 

« 'Doctor — what  the  devil  do  they  call  ye  r — are  they  clear  off?* 

"  I  started  back.  In  the  course  of  tny  practice  I  had  never  wit- 
liFiwid  so  rapid  a  recovery.  It  was  marvellous  I  a  lady  apparently 
tmrSkmrnda,  to  turu  round  upon  a  regular  practitioner »  who,  acting  on 
the  adage  *  forsitan  scintilla  man«^*  was  hoping,  rather  than  expect^ 
ing  a  f^ble  throb  would  respond  to  the  pressure  of  his  finger,  and 
demand  '  what  the  devil  they  called  him  V 

** '  They  ba?e  adjourned  to  the  yard,  madam,  with  lanterns,  pitch* 
forks,  pistols,  a  bargeman,  and  a  genUeman's  gentleman,  at  present 
bis  own  master.* 

<* 'Blessed  be  God !  They  *re  gone  to  fight;  and  a  shot  or  two  al- 
ways puts  Dick  0*Dowd  into  the  best  of  temper/ 

"  That  Mrs.  CDowd  was  a  virtuous  wife  could  not  be  questioned, 
for  I  had  her  husband's  authority  for  it ;  and  that  she  was  an  affec- 
dociate  one,  I  had  now  got  oral  proof.  Still  I  thought  that  a  pie^toU 
shot  was  a  queer  contrivance  to  render  a  gentleman  good-humoured. 

*'  *  Is  there  any  hope,  madam,  that  this  unhappy  hnsmfM  could  be 
reeobciled,  and  your  ekpcment  be  forgiven  V 

** '  I  fear  noC,*  reUimed  the  fair  levanier,  with  a  sg^  '  The  last 
bolt  I  madm  with  Captain  MmcDmumn^  poor  dew  Dick  all  but  took 
his  oath  that  if  I  ventured  on  another  Ian  of  the  sort,  be  would  have 
done  with  IM  tectR»taUy.' 

"  Here,  ani  in  one  sentence^  I  received  two  pieces  oT  information. 
Thu  was  not  bolt  mmml^  tme^  it  appeared ;  and  the  iriah  meaning 
of '  a  lark  '  is,  to  oany  of  «  i>cMibewr*s  wife  for  a  fonnghi. 

•*-  The  U>rd  deliver  me*'  «»d  I  Ui  nyself;  * fion  an  HibcmiHi 

Anxioos  and  Iwpatiefil  as  Brian  naturally  was  to  bring  Doctor 
Faunce  to  more  inpottant  oMtterSk  it  was  quite  idle  to  attennvt  it, 
ntttH  the  delicate  aiiur  of  O'Dowd  Pfrsu9  Ot:«ll^han  was  finally 

•*  WePr  contMined  Om  rcfolar  jptnctitiencr,  na  he  tflmed  himself, 

Uno^  of*  went  a  couple  of  shati  hi^nd  the  itahle%  and  iauncdiately 

nlfcar  there  wms  a  ahom  far  lodkal  ntsinnnce.    I  nm  down ;  and 

fanad  Ae  gny  decetrer  mamd  on  m  shock  of  straw»  and  Mr.  O  D«»wd 

Mking  nfffgfiiwiais  inqoMoi  tonchiiy  the  OLfent  of  the  injaijp 

nindl  tnvnod  om  to  be  a  •eA-Mond  in  the  tUMk 

"'  riV  iiiil  ihi  liBrii  il  liodiMiil,  iilli  iiinnalii 

e  strnw,  *  wnsn\  it  m  houtHnl  r 
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{Mrdoo,  and  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  myself  to  offer  gen- 
tlemanly satisfaction^  when  op  ye  drove  to  the  door,  Arrah  !  Dick 
clear  !  ye  don't  know  half  the  tender  regard  that  little  woman  has 
for  ye.  She  did  nothing  but  cry  these  three  days  ;  and,  at  the  very 
sight  of  ye  she  went  off  into  convulsions.  Now  that  yer  honour 's 
aatis£ed,  and  you  know  how  affectionate  your  wife  is>  let  us  all  be 
friends,  and  do  you  go  up  and  shake  hands  with  Sirs.  O'Dowd/ 

••  But  Mr.  O'Dowd  hesitated. 

**  *  Arrah  !  Pat,  jewel !'  said  he,  '  you  know  how  tender-hearted  I 
am  ;  but,  remember^  this  is  not  the  6rst  time  that  Biddy  kicked  over 
the  halter/ 

"  '  Oeh !  man/  returned  he  upon  the  straw.  *  she  's  young,  yc 
know;  and  every  day  she  gets  oukler,  the  more  sense  sheil  have. 
Come,  Dick,  prove  yerselfboth  a  trump,  and  a  Christian  ;  and,  while 
they  *re  carrying  me  to  bed,  go  up  fitaire,  and  give  poor  Biddy  yer 
blessing/ 

"  Against  such  oratory  no  tender-hearted  gentleman  could  hold 
Lit;  and,  while  Captain  O'Callaghan  was  conveyed  to  bed,  Air. 
tO'Dowd  visited  his  penitent  and  attached  consort,  and  proved  him- 
self both  a  trump  and  a  Christian  ;  and,  after  the  wounded  lover 
ras  dressed,  and  comfortably  settled,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd  drove 
%  in  restored  harmony,  and  in  the  same  chaise  which  had  brought 
^own  the  irritated  husband.  Never  did  a  departure  from  the 
*  Chequers'  occasion  more  general  satisfaction.  JVIr.  ODowd  had 
recovered  an  affectionate  wife, — ^ Captain  O'Callagh an  escaped  im 
action  for  crim.con. — ^Mr.  Tubbins  got  rid  of  a  customer,  who,  jf  not 
lupplied,  upon  demand,  with  everything  necessary  to  effect  homi- 
cide, threatened  to  blow  up  the  house, — and  1  had  an  interesting 
case  for  a  young  practitioner  to  try  his  hand  upon.  It  is  true,  that 
the  lawyer  at  first  was  heavily  disappointed  ;  but,  when  he  discover- 
ed that  the  lady  had  '  kicked  over  the  baiter  before/  doubts  and 
dubitations  arose  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  at  which  a  special 
jury  would  estimate  the  loss  of  such  a  regular  levanter. 

**  And  now,  my  young  friend,  let  me  come  to  the  moral  of  this 
pleasant  story  ;  and,  by  the  blessed  memory  of  iEsculapius  !  I  '11  go 
right  a-head,  and  give  you  all  the  information  you  require,  without 
further  let,  hindrance,  or  delay.  Of  all  the  impatient  patients  ever  a 
country  surgeon  had  to  manage.  Captain  O'Callaghan  was  the  most 
unmanageable.  I  never  could  keep  him  in  his  bed  room,  or  out  of 
the  bar-parlour,  when,  one  evening,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  he 
luddenly  called  at  my  house  to  say  farewell. 

** '  Why,  my  dear  Captain,  your  wound  is  still  open/ 

"  *  Ancf  so  is  my  heart,'  said  he, 

** '  I  won't  hear  of  your  going  for  another  week/ 

**'And,  by  Saint  Patrick  !  1  couldn*t  stay  another  day,  if  you 
engaged  to  make  a  bishop  of  me/ 

"'Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?'  I  inquired. 

"'Oh!  nothing/  said  he,     'The  old  story,  doctor;  a  woman  at 
the  bottom  of  it/ 

*'^And,  whose  wife  are  ye  going  to  run  away  with  now  ?' 

'**0h  !  doctor/  he  replied,  *  I  'm  an  altered  man  ^  and  I  consider 
kindling  other  men's  wives  away  exceedingly  improper.     No*— no, 

rin  determined  never  again  to  invade  domestic  felicity/ 
**  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain  a  few  days  longer ;  but  it  was 
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idle;  and  we  bliook  hands,  and  parted*  1  was  thaving  nivself  next 
morning,  when,  who  should  ruah  into  my  sanctum  but  Dick  Tub- 
bins,  looking  pale  as  a  ghost, 

**  •  What  *s  the  matter,  Dick  ?*  1  said. 

**  •  The  captam  *&  off!*  replied  Tubbins. 

**  *  Did  he  settle  the  bill  ?' 

**  *  Yes,  lu5t  night,  without  even  looking  at  an  item/  returned  the 
landlord  of  the  *  Chequers/ 

**  *  C7apital  customer  !'  said  L 

"  *  A  de%*ibsh  bad  one,*  says  he, 

"  '  Why  ?     Has  he  carried  off  the  spoons?* 

•'*  No, ''returned  Dick.     *  I  wish  he  had.     He  has  taken  off — ' 

•* '  What  ? — who?'  I  eiaculated. 

"' JIr».  Tubbins,    and   the  barmaid,*  and  Dick  blubbered   like 
shipped  school-boy.     *  If  he  had  only  let^  one  of  them  behind,  to 
carry  on  the  business.     What  an  inconsiderate  man  !*  " 

**Why,  Captain  O'Callaghan  was  the  devil] "  exclaimed  Brian. 
*•  Did  he  return  the  ladies  V* 

"  Yes  ;  Airs.  Tubbins  came  back  in  a  week,  and  recommenced 
business,  us  if  nothing  had  occurred;  and,  about  twelvemonths  after- 
wards, Julia  Brown  re*appeared  one  fine  evening  by  the  '  Express/ 
^ith  a  sweet  girl  in  her  arms^  the  very  image  of  its  gallant  papa. 
And  now,"  continued  the  doctor,  '*  that  Irish  episode  being  ended^I 
come  back  to  what  you  seem  so  much  more  interested  in. 

When  I  commenced  my  professional  career,  the  dame  Elizabeth 
llunagate  was  lady  of  the  manor.  She  had  been  widowed  tlie  year 
after  ner  marriage  with  the  late  lord ;  and  six  months  after  his 
decease,  gave  birth  to  a  postliumous  daughter.  She  was  a  cold, 
proud,  imperious  woman,  one  who  rejected  advice,  except  medical, 
of  course — and  would  not  bear  the  slightest  contradiction.  Her 
marriage  had  been  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement ;  and  when  she 
exchanged  a  name,  old  as  the  Conquest,  for  another,  she  did  so,  I 
firmlv  believe,  rather  for  genealogical  than  personal  considerations. 
The  lord  of  the  Priory  was  a  goodnatured  country  gentleman,  one 
who  considered  that  every  end  of  existence  was  accomplished  ill 
hunting  twice  a  week,  and  extending  hospitality  to  all  who  were 
entitled  to  receive  it,  A  man  who  rotle  well  to  hounds,  Mr.  Huns*  j 
l^ate  ctunddered  a  companion  for  a  king. — and  to  the  field  at  Urge  hel 

f^enerally  tendered  an  invitation  to  t&nner.  On  hunting  days,  his 
adv  invariably  declined  appearing  in  the  eating  room, — and  it  waa 
whispered  that  the  squire  bore  her  absence  with  extraordinary  J 
rfestgnation*  Habits,  and  mode  of  thinking,  opnosite  as  the  antipo*  1 
des,  a  net  feet  indifference  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  pursuits  utterly 
at  variance, — tliese  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt,  enabled  the 
kird  and  ladv  of  Holmesdale  Priory  to  preserve  the  external  forma 
of  coimubial  life;  but  whether  tilts  would  have  continued  much 
hmga  is  only  a  matter  of  eoiikclimt, 

A  pletirisy,  neglected  in  tie  b^nntng— they  did  not  bleed  aa 
tmtSij  as  tbey  should  have  done, — in  four  days  sent  Mr.  Hunsgate 
t^  liii  fiithera ;  and  in  the  abort  will  he  made/  he  left  his  wife  as  ab- 
eolaile  miatreas  over  Holmesdale  aa  Robinson  Crusoe  was  when  he 
bawled  be  mas  nasler  oCaU  he  surveyed.  If  ^hc  Mi  atight  lor  her 
befftsaveiuenc,  she  eoooealcd  tt  weU.^lor  r^ery  ot^er  for  celebrating 
the  fiiorral  rites  was  giTen  with  as  much  ctwlneaa  as  if  sbi 
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^^  Jiing  for  her  cairiaee, — aini  in  one  fell  swoop^  hounds,  hunUmen, 
uici  hunters  were  ahoTished.  She  Hved  in  gloomy  iijolated  digBity,^ — 
the  park  gates  were  closed  against  the  public ;  and  uhen  &be  passed 
them,^ — probably  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,*-.four  horses  and  out- 
riders BJinounced  her  state,  while  the  carriage  was  closely  blinded, 
lest  a  transient  gleam  of  the  light  of  her  countenance  should  fall 
upon  some  fortunate  villager* 

"  The  hour  of  trial  came  that  matrons  dread  ;  and  Doctor  Doseum 
was  suddenly  summoned  to  the  Priory,  Throughout  a  day  and 
night  he  remained  in  close  attendance — and  at  last,  a  child  was  born. 
The  sex  was  announced  by  lhenurse>  with  the  customary  addition  of 
what  a  beautiful  baby  it  was!  *  And  have  I  suffered  all  these  pains 
to  produce  a  daughter  ?'  w^as  the  brief  remark  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  this  proud  and  impious  woman. 

**  Dame  Hunsgate  seemed  a  being  of  different  mould  to  ordinary 
mortals.  From  her  birth,  she  disliked  her  daughter^ — ^and  to  the 
gentlest  spirit  that  ever  would  have  won  a  mother's  love,  she  evinced 
a  coldness  scarcely  conceivable.  A  woman  of  considerable  personal 
attractions,  sole  mistress  of  a  large  estate,  a  widow  at  five^and -twenty, 
many  a  suitor  for  her  hand  and  'jointured  land*  might  have  been 
expected ;  but  few  presented  themselves^  and  those  who  did  make 
the  trial,  were  very  unceremoniously  dismissed.  Mrs,  Hunsgate 
was  indeed  a  singular  personage.  It  is  said,  and  I  can  well  imagine 
it,  that  a  posthumous  child,  with  very  painful  reminiscences,  still 
has  a  sacred  tie  which  seems  to  connect  the  living  with  the  dead. 
To  the  orphan^s  mother  that  feeling  was  unknown;  and  almost  from 
the  hour  of  her  birth,  Emily  Hunsgate  was  entrusted  to  strangers. 

"  V^ou  heard  my  wife's  remark,  that  she  was  nurse,  and  governess, 
ind  mother; — and  that  assertion  is  literally  correct.  Under  her 
care.  Miss  Hunsgate  was  brought  up.  It  is  true  that  her  mother  was 
resident  in  the  house  ;  but  beyond  a  visit  to  the  nursery  in  infancy, 
and  a  more  formal  one  to  the  school-room  in  childhood,  to  others 
the  care  of  educating  the  orphan  heiress  was  entirely  committed. 

'*  1  must  hurry  on.  Miss  Emily  approachid  womanhood,  and 
the  dame  remained  cold,  repulsive,  and  unendearing  as  ever.  Never 
ircre  two  beings  so  opposite.  A  gentler  temper,  a  kinder  heart,  a 
more  generous  nature,  never  marked  a  character  so  early  as  that  of 
Mi  AS  Emily.  As  she  grew  in  years,  she  became  more  admired  and 
beloved  ;  and  there  was  not  a  hind  on  the  estate  who  would  not 
have  ffung  his  coatgupon  a  crossing,  and  if  Emily  Hunsgate  passed 
with  an  un wetted  foot,  he  would  have  held  himself  as  richly  re- 
warded by  her  smile. 

"  1  must  remark   here,   that  tlie  family  of  Hunsgate  had   almost 

Up^etl ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  heiress,  the  succef^sion 

woitld,   failing  her,   have  devolved   upon  one  so  remote  as  fourth 

CtJu^Ttighip.     This  man  had  been  alienated  for  years  from  the  family 

of  Holmesdale.     He  had  been  bitd  a  lawyer,  bore  but  an  indtJferent 

fepmation,  and  even   the    legitimacy  of  his   birth  WdS    considered 

<lo«btfuI.     The  dame  ot  IJohiiesdale  never  condescended  to  wfiste  a 

thought  upon  him ;  imd  no  man  bade  fairer  to  lead  a  detested  career, 

<ii»triict  a  village  during  life,   and  go  to  liie  grave  with  the  general 

wi*«nt  of  all  the  b<>dy  politic,  than  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor 

•^im,  whom  you  encountered  thi*  evening, 

"^ The  retirement  in  which  Mrs.  ilunsigate  lived,  the  seclusion  in 
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which  her  daughter  was  educated,  the  gloomy  formal  cereniony 
with  which  the  commonest  transaction  a  of  every,  day  life  were 
enacted  at  the  Priory,  continued  until  Miss  Emily  reached  seven- 
teen. From  her  third  year,  my  wife  had  resided  at  the  Priory, 
watched  over  the  health,  and  superintended  the  education  of  It* 
future  mistress.  At  this  period,  a  delicacy  was  6rst  remarked,  and 
a  physician  of  local  eminence  was  called  in  and  consulted.  Change 
of  air  and  scene,  with  the  use  of  mineral  waters,  were  recommended ; 
and  Mrs,  Hunsgate,  my  wife,  and  her  young  charge,  proceeded  to 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

That  watering*place  was  then  extremely  fashionable,  and  it  waa 
crowded  with  excellent  company;  and  for  the  first  time^  the  secluded 
girl  might  have  been  said  to  have  obtained  a  peep  at  what  the  world 
really  was.  To  mingle  in  the  public  amusements  of  the  place  Mrs. 
Hunsgate  considered  a  matter  necessary  to  be  done  by  a  person- 
age of  her  position  in  society.  The  walks,  the  libraries,  and  the 
balls,  were  all  regularly  attended ;  and  among  tlie  temporary  resi- 
dents at  the  Wells,  Mrs,  Hunsgate  discovered  a  lady  who  had  been 
in  early  life  a  favourite  schoul-fellow,  but  from  whom,  for  twenty 
years,  she  had  been  accidentally  separated.  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Border  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and,  like  the  mother  of 
Emily,  had  repaired  to  Tunbridge,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  a 
daughter's  health,  whose  years  were  much  the  same.  The  attach- 
ment which  was  renewed  between  the  matrons,  anpeared  to  extend 
itself  to  the  young  ladies,— and  Mary  Aubrey  ancl  Emily  Hunsgate 
became  devoted  friends. 

**  The  time  arrived  when  the  Wells  were  to  be  abandoned  for 
Hunsgate  Priory  and  Aubrey  Park,  and  a  mutual  entreaty  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  young  ladies,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  each  other.  A  ready  consent  was  given,  —  the  lady  of 
the  Priory  returned  alone,  and  Efmily  accompanied  the  Aubrey  a  to 
the  Borders. 

Mrs,  Aubrey  was  Irish  by  descent;  and  a  j'oung  relative,  during 
her  visit  to  the  Wells,  had  been  shooting  with  her  husband,  and  re- 
mained still  at  Aubrey  Park.  Ralph  Devereux  had  an  excellent  face 
and  figure  to  recommend  him,  with  the  additional  advantages  of  a 
good  education,  military  breeding,  and  that  tact  superadded,  which,  as 
report  avers,  enables  Irishmen  of  far  inferior  pretensions,  to  find  the 
road  to  woman's  heart.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  rapid  and  fatal  attachment 
at  once  sprang  up, — Emily  loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  first* felt  pas- 
aion,  and  Devereux  faithfully  responded.  But  a  gulph  was  placed 
between  them.  Was  there  a  chance  that  their  course  of  love  should 
run  smoothly  ? — ^ahe,  an  heiress, — he,  an  orphan,  with  a  hundred  a 
year  and  a  lieutenancy  of  light  dragoons.  That  Mrs,  Hunsgate 
would  even  listen  with  common  civility  to  any  overture  from  the 
young  soldier  was  not  to  be  expected.  Not  a  hope  existed.  To 
a  union  of  their  hands,  in  the  haughty  spirit  of  Mrs.  Hunsgate  an 
insurmountable  barrier  was  presented,  and  the  desperate  alternative 
of  a  secret  marriage  was  resorted  to.  The  Border  afforded  every 
facility  to  effect  it.  Without  the  least  suspicion,  the  imprudent  pair 
were  indissolubly  united;  and  Emily  Hunsgate  returned  to  the 
Priory — a  married  woman. 

Never  upon  a  clandestine  engagement  did  fatal  results  more  ra- 
pidly follow,  than  on  this  rashly-contracted  marriage.     A  county 
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member  died  a  week  after  Emily's  retiim,  and  Lord  Evrington 
announced  himself  as  candidate  in  his  place.  The  extensive  influ^ 
ence  possessed  bj  the  lady  of  Holmesdale  Priory,  it  was  aajd,  would, 
if  she  pleased  to  exercise  it,  secure  for  any  whom  she  favoured,  the 
certainty  of  his  return ;  and  the  noble  candidate  lost  no  time  in 
waiting  on  Mrs.  Hunagate.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception^  and  a 
promise  of  her  powerful  support ;  while  his  rival  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, retired  from  the  contest,  and  left  an  undisputed  field  to  Lord 
Evrington*  A  leading  object  of  youthful  ambition  was  now  attained; 
but  to  other  and  more  important  ends  than  a  seat  in  Saint  Stephen's, 
the  peer's  attention  had  become  directed.  Could  he  but  gain  the 
ban  a  of  the  heiress  of  the  Priory^  this  family  union  would  not  only 
place  the  representation  of  the  county  in  his  complete  power,  but 
the  Hunsgate  estates  would  make  a  goodly  addition  to  those  of 
Evrington,  which  electioneering  and  the  turf  had  impaired  consider- 
ably. The  ice  was  delicately  broken^  and  the  scheme  found  germane 
to  xhe  Udy's  feelings  ;  as  with  her,  wealth,  power,  and  high  lineage 
were  tlie  only  matters  in  life  held  worth  a  consideration  ;  and  so 
promptly  and  secretly  was  the  negotiation  carried  on,  that  it  was 
concluded  before  any  suspected  that  it  was  even  in  progress ;  and 
Emily's  hand,  already  the  property  of  another,  was  formally  pro- 
mised by  her  haughty  mother  to  the  young  lord. 

"To  describe  the  horror  and  surprise  evinced  by  the  gentle  girl, 
when  the  proud  dame  coldly  intimated  the  contemplated  arrange- 
mentSj  would  be  impossible  ;  nor  was  the  lady's  astonishment  much 
inferior,  when  from  lips  which  before  had  never  ventured  to  negative 
I  wish  expressedj  she  heard  his  lordship's  addresses  respectfully  but 
firmly  declined*  A  broad  stare — the  word  *  indeed  V  sarcastically 
pronounced — brows  which  contracted  until  they  met — lips  livid  and 
convulsed, — shewed  how  fearfully  this  imperious  woman  felt  an  un- 
expected contradiction.  Emily  quailed  before  her  mother's  fiery 
looks^  fainted  on  a  sofa,  and  was  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
to  her  chamber. 

*•  She  was  of  course  committed  to  Mise  Dallas'  care, — that  was  my 
wife's  maiden  name,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  "and  we  were  not  married 
for  some  months  after  this  unhappy  business.  Her  stern  mother 
turned  a  cold  ear  to  Mrs.  Faunce'a  assurances  that  the  shock  had 
been  much  severer  than  the  dame  affected  to  believe, — but,  after  a 
restless  night,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  a  professional  man  should 
be  called  in,  and  I  was  summoned  accordingly.  From  ravings  she  had 
uttered,  and  which  had  been  overheard  by  my  wife  alone,  in  addition 
to  my  own  observations,  it  was  quite  evident  that  some  secret  cause 
of  sorrow  was  carefully  concealed, — but  every  exertion  which  one 
^ho  like  Miss  Dallas,  had  hitherto  been  in  her  fullest  confidence, 
&iled  to  elicit  it  from  Miss  Emily. 

**  She  was  slowly  recovering  ;  and  one  morning  I  was  making  my 
cuMoroarj  visit  to  the  invalid.  Her  maid  had  been  despatched  upon 
■nnc  errand,  Mrs,  Faunce  was  called  trom  the  chamber,  and  I  was 
l«Ct  alone  with  the  fair  patient,^ — when  perceiving  we  ^vere  ieie-ii-tele, 
Ae  suddenly,  and  under  evident  excitement,  thus  addressed  me: 

**♦  Doctor,  would  you  take  compassion  on   the  most   miserable 
being  in  existence — and  in  mercy,  do  her  an  act  of  kindness  which 
flay  save  her  brain  from  maddening  ?' 
"  I  started  at  the  wild  and  hurried  tone  and  manner  of  the  patient. 
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CHAPTER    XtV. 
The  Doctor**  narrative  contioTied, 


ttnctly  overhear  were  the  names  ot  ^'Corporal  OTool  and  Polly 
Archer,"  with  the  addition  of  "  uncommoa  sudden,  and  nobody 
suspected  it" 

'*  May  the  devil  take  the  same  OTool,"  ejaculated  the  disturbed 
Doctor.  '*!  must  leave  yon  for  ten  minutes,  my  young  friend  ;  but 
the  night's  young  ;  and  don't  spare  thei^e  honest  Dutchmen,"  and  he 
pointed  to  sundry  case-bottles  on  the  table.  As  he  wrapped  his 
neck  in  a  shawl,  and  added  a  great  coat,  for  better  security  against 
cold,  he  continued  his  mutterings, — 

*'  I  never  knew  a  man  with  that  cursed  letter  before  his  name  en- 
ter this  village,  that  he  did  not  leave  trouble  behind  him  when  he 
took  his  departure.  O'Callaghan  and  OTool — captain  or  corporal — 
all  birds  of  a  feather  in  the  long  run.  I  can't  account  for  it/*  said 
the  doctor,  as  he  ended  his  Jeremiade,  '*  but  there  *s  peculiar  mis- 
chief in  the  O," — and  off  he  hurried  to  the  domicile  of  Miss  Archer, 
leaving  Brian  to  amuse  himself  until  his  return  as  he  best  could. 

I  The  ab&enee  of  the  doctor  was  much  shorter  than  Brian  had  dared 

'  to  anticipate.  From  the  semi- whispered  remarks  of  the  black-eyed 
attendant,  and  Faunce's  running  commentary  on  the  same,  while  adopt- 
ing his  great-coat  and  muffler,  it  was  evident  that  it  waa  a  lady's  case 
which  called  him  from  his  symposium  ;  and  lady's  cases,  as  everyliody 
knows,  command  deferential  attention.  In  ohstetric  science  Faunce 
stood  high — 

**  The  women  called  him  a  fine  mani  ** 

DatoraUy«  when  duty  called,  to  all  convivial  considerations  he  would 
play  deaf-adder;  and  Brian  was  about  to  leave,  with  an  intimation 
that  be  would  return  on  the  morrow,  when  a  knock  at  the  cottage- 
d<ior  heralded  the  return  of  the  host ;  and  after  being  disencumbered 
by  her  of  the  clocked  stockings  of  all  outward  habiliments,  the  Doctor, 
in  person,  anmiunced  that  the  night  was  fine,  and  Miss  Polly  Archer 
IB  well  as  coidd  be  expected. 

With  due  allowance  for  certain  professiorial  remarks  touching  Miaa 

Archer's  case  ;  a  few  animadversions  upon  Corporal  O'Toors  character 

ind  conduct ;  and  the  time  when  a  combination  of  alcohol,  leLiiLin»  and 

gngar,  could  be  completed,  the  Doctor  resumed  a  story  which  hud  been 

"  broke  off  in  the  middle/'   with  greater  celerity  than  Ids  attentive 

listener  could  have  expected  ;  and  thus  he  continued  the  narrative :— ► 

"I  fulfilled  my  promise  faithfully;  and,  without  venturing  to  look 

at  the  address  of  the  letter  that  Miss  Hunsgate  had  entrusted  to  me.  I 

put  it  securely  in  the  |x>st-bag.     Nearly  a  week  passed.     1  made  my 

dsily  calls.     The  patient's  health  improved;  but,  from  the  fourth  or 

fifth  day  I  remarked  that  my  morning  visit  occasioned  an  anxiety  and 

r^tlessness  hardly  to  be  accounted  for.     The  arrival  of  the  sixth  post 

disclosed  the  mystery.     Under  cover  to  me,  a  letter  to  Miss  Hunsgate 

was  inclosed*— with  an  acknowledgement  on  the  writer's  pari  nf  recent 

dblintion,  and  an  earnest  request  that  I  would  make  him  ^till  more 

my  uebtor  by  delivering  the  sealed  billet  he  had  forwarded  to  Miss 

Hunsgate* 

"1  found  myself  very  awkwardly  circumstanced^  and  knew  scarcely 
bow  to  act.     In  lending  my  agency  to  carrying  on  a  clandestine  cor- 
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''« Oo^'  ibe  «id  t»  t^  iHFii  ww^uH : 
•ee  ber  in  ibc  dfawliig  i^im  flk  ■« 
toilet,  as  Mr.  Foum  wSamm  m  hem: 

"  The  ladj  put  ber  letten  «itd  vaiaiifcfid  aiawcn  csrefullj  aside ; 
locked  the  drawer  ;  nnd  then  icauied  a  ottvcraataon,  wbieh  I  ahotUd  ^^ 
have  wished  to  have  been  m  little  man  medical  tb&n  it  proved.  ^H 

"  '  This  aadden  nerroua  attack — I  never  knew  that  mj  daughter  wai^H 
even  «lightly  io  before — this,  doctor,  puzzles  tne,  1  have  observed 
since  her  visit  to  the  Aubreys  a  change  af  manner  altogether  unac- 
countable*  Before  we  went  to  Tunbridge  WeDs,  Emily  was  tractable, 
^-^ay,  timid.  Since  her  return  from  the  Border  she  has  appeared 
ttieiiightful,  reserved,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasioQR,  actually  inclined  to 
hi^conii*  argumi*nlative  in  support  of  favourite  opinions.  Why  should 
a  girl  of  eighteen  have  any  such  ?  or  presume  to  think,  or  act,  or 
drmirtp  excepting  under  the  direction  of  those  whom  Nature  has  a»- 
tignod  her  guardtans  ?  Miss  Hunsgate'a  course  of  life  is  marked  out 
,ilr..-.K  All  necessary  to  ensure  her  future  happiness  has  been 
*  1  urul  eoncluiled ;  and  opposition  on  her  part  would  be 

a^  M.M*..Miintf.     On  family  afTairtt,  even  to  yon,  profesaionally  engi  ^ 
ii  yiMl  are,  i  ahould  not  have  allnded  to  existing  negociations,  save  th^ 
TMi  might  gently  hint  the  aWuhite  ueceRsity  of  a  daughter's  free  obe- 
WQneek     lial  she  ct^ines.     Pale,  no  doubt,  from  indulging  in  such  idle 
mmmnw,  aa  W9mk  girls  will  do  occasionally/ 

**  A«  ikK«  fti^ikke.  Miss  Ilunsgate  entered  the  room.     I  was  amazed  at 
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of  ft  sickroom  recently^  and  laboured  under  maternal  displeasure. 
If  Miss  Hunsgate's  self-possession  was  a  subject  of  surprise  to  me,  it 
seemed  one  of  astonishment  to  tiie  houglity  dame*  To  her  lofty  bow 
£oiilj  made  a  reverential  return  ;  and  crossed  the  room  to  rest  upon  a 
aofk.  As  she  passed  me,  I  caught  a  meaning  side^lance  in  which 
pleasure  and  gratitude  were  blended.     I  guessed  the  cause, 

"  She  took  the  seat  the  lady  of  the  priory  had  pointed  to  by  an  im- 
perious wave  of  the  band,  and  a  momentary  silence  followed.  I  can> 
not  exactly  say  what  the  others  felt  ;  but  I  would  have  given  up 
the  treatment  of  a  compound  fracture^  to  Lave  been  safe  in  my  own 

*' '  Yon  seem  better.  Miss  Hunsgate/  was  the  cold  and  harsh  sen- 
tence with  which  her  lady-mother  saluted  the  fair  invalid.  I  saw  her 
cbeeks  redden  ;  but  from  her  mother's  searching  stare  she  did  not  avert 
ber  eyes* 

"'I  am,  indeed,  madam,  much  improved  in  health,  and — '  her 
eotmge  seemed  to  fail, 

*"Let  me  complete  the  8entence»'  said  the  dame,  'and,  may  I  add> 
also  in  filial  duty.' 

"  *  That,  madam,  entirely  depends  upon  what  a  parent  pleases  to 
exact.     On  one  point  I  am  determined.' 

Agftin  she  paused. 

** '  I  pray  you  to  proceed.     What  may  be  that  wise  determination  V 

"  *  Not  to  marry  one  I  know  little  of,  and  for  whom  I  care  less.* 

"  *  Indeed  !  Flippantly  spoken  for  a  nervous  young  lady.  Doctor, 
I  fancy  from  Miss  Hunsgate's  tone  of  voice  she  will  no  longer  require 
your  leachcraft.     Pray  leave  us/ 

'*  Oh  !  what  a  relief  that  order  was !  I  dreaded  that  some  confound- 
ed discovery  would  implicate  me  in  matters  to  which  I  had  made  my< 
self  a  party,  and  with  which  I  was  utterly  unacquainted ;  and  I  never 
hurried  to  a  bad  accident  with  more  alacrity,  than  that  with  which  I 
displayed  in  quitting  Holmesdale  Park. 

"  What  passed  between  the  mother  and  daughter  I  can  but  conjec- 
ture; for,  next  morning,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  the  young 
lady's  apartment,  I  was  told  that  Miss  Hunsgate  was  walking  in  the 

I  garden  I  and  that  the  dame  desired  my  presence  in  the  drawing-room, 
I  travened  the  corridor  in  desperate  fear  j  and  I  would  have  rather 
sirallowed  one  of  my  own  decoctions  than  have  ventured  on  the  tfU-d- 
$he  that  I  was  Invited  to.  But  it  was  a  hopeless  case ;  no  remedy ; 
And  with  assumed  tranquillity  I  opened  the  door,  made  my  bow,  and 
vroA  desired  to  take  a  chair. 

"  'Doctor,  how  did  you  find  Miss  Hunsgate?' 

*' '  1  have  not  seen  her  this  morning,  madam  ;  I  am  told  she  is  in 
the  gftrden  ;  and  infer  from  that  circumstance  that  her  health  is 
steadilr  progreBsive.' 

**  ^lier  bodily  health  is  evidently  better ;  but — but — *  and  she 
fMHsed^  'in  a  word,  what  think  ye  of  her  mental,  doctor?* 

***l  ttaited*  The  manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked  was 
very  stn^lar ;  and,  without  hesitation,  I  replied  that  Miss  Hunsgate's 
reeesit  indisposition  had  been  purely  nervous,  and  that  a  very  few 
dtya»  with  quiet  and  exercise,  would  entirely  restore  her. 

*'  I  Imncied  my  reply  was  not  exactly  what  the  lady  wished  ;  and  that 
it  irotild  have  been  more  afi;reeable  had  the  doubt  which  she  insinuated 
received  from  me  a  full  and  satisfactory  confirmation* 


'  Tb<  rllhy  I  ijMii|i  l»d  beta  retmwtA  immg  Ms  ihw^cg ;  and  tKe 
BOioii  of  tte  lUlic*  oC  BmngtoB  nd  Hm^ttlc  was  Wing  delmted ; 
•0^  to  iIm  intciidtfd  smngemcnt,  llw  autborhM  U  Holmadale  ba^ 
glf«i  their  unqnmMed  eaoaeot.  Tbe  next  qtieadoa  diaft  oooipied  ihe 
purtj  wwnt  what  biisineM  bad  bfroagfal  a  corporal  of  dngoons  to  the 
''floftf|titnr'  That  also  was  decided  ttiiamiiMMi«Ij.  His  errund  was, 
0l&mnm,  to  persttade  tllljr  joong  men  to  enlist,  and  niUer  ^oung  wo- 
m«ii  to  plaf  tbo  deriK 

"  Tho  fnorrow  came ;  and  after  breakfast  I  repaired  to  the  Priorygl 
ifirl  (tmnd  my  nretty  natient  on  the  terrace-walk.  She  was  reading;^ 
ftt  Ji^imt  »h«!  had  u  Ux^k  in  her  band  when  I  approached  her*  A  amifet 
*-aiitl  ihnt  iniile  I  shall  never  forget,  bade  me  welcome/ 

'*  *  I  ciHiId  rmt,  ik'^ir — Jear  doctor,  thank  you  yesterday  for  your 
in<Uw%n  liut  hy  a  look.     1  trust  you  under8tOf>d  it?  '       j 

'*  I  irtiidi^  ri  1m)W,  and  short  acknowledgment. 

'* '  Ah  f     Dili  \(ni  hut  know  the  balm  that  letter  brought  to  a  be 
thiit  wss  all  but  broken*     But,  no  ;  I  must  be  nilent  now.     A  day  < 

ro,  and  y»ni  »hiifl  Im»  rnaMtcr  of  more  secrets  than  one/ 

***My  iUmr  ynunj(  liidy,  you  rend  my  note  ;  and,  though  it  pained 
to  writo  u  hill  I  now  repeut^  I  du  bo.     With  the  paiit,  all  memory 

I  hil»»d  :  with  itw  futnti'  all  acquiiintance  muat  termiuate/ 

■  I,  itnd  rontinutid.  '  How  long  shall  I  tax  your  aecrecv  ?' 
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**  *  Nay,  a  week  will  do.* 

•*  I  stared.     '  What  meaned  all  this  ?* 

**  *  Come,  doctor,  ibr  a  wonder  1  shall  turn  gossijij  and  ask  the  ri^ 
bge  news.     Anf  arrival  lately  ?* 

"  *  Ye«.     Mrs.  Orajdoii,  the  curate's  wife/ 

**  *  None,  save  the  curate's  wife  ?     None  to  the  *  Chequert*?'  * 

**  *  None.  Oh,  yea  !  a  cattle-dealer,  Tuhhhi^'s  brother* in-law,  and  a 
corporal  of  li^ht-d racoons.' 

"  Her  eyes  tfj^ed  with  delight* 

"*  A  corporal  of  light-dragoons  ?'  she  repeated. 

"  *  YeK,  madam ;  mid  with  impudence  enough  for  a  lieutenant- 
colooel/ 

** '  What  kind  of  man  ?*  she  inquired  eagerly^  *  may  this  impudent 
dragoon  be?'  and  she  smiled  archly. 

*'  *  Tall,  slight,  powerful,  dark  eyes — ' 

*'  *  Jet  black,  doctor  V  she  added. 

**  •  Teeth  even,  well-set,  and  white — " 

**  *  Ais  ivory  itself,"  added  the  lady. 

***  A  small  hand,  and  a  plain  gold  ring  upon  the  fourth  fingeri'— *a 
very  odd  appendage,  by  the  by,  for  a  cor|)oral  of  light- dragoons/ 

"  ^My  own  dear,  darling  Ralph  !'  and,  only  there  fortunately  was  a 
bench  beside  us,  she  would  have  popped  into  mv  arms* 

"  '  Whatt  in  the  name  of  Galen,  means  all  this  ?*  said  I,  rather 
alanned. 

"Nothing;  but  I  demand  your  silence  not  for  a  week ;  but^ — for 

**  Before  I  could  reply  the  lady  of  the  Priory  inade  her  appearance 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  terrace;  and  Miss  Hunsgate,  repeating 
witJi  emphasis,  *  I  know  my  secret 's  safe  with  you,*  retired,  and  left 
me  to  a  tete^a-teie  which  I  would  have  willingly  avoided, 
"'Well,  Mr.  Faunce,  how  is  your  patient  to-day  ?*  • 

'*  *  In  health  well;  a  little  nervous;  but,  after  a  week's  confine- 
ment  to  a  sick-room,  that  is  a  natural  consequence*  as  you  may  readily 
unagine,  madam.' 
**  *  I  never  leave  aught  to  the  imagination,  doctor;  and  Miss  Huns- 
I's  malady — if  that  phraae  be  proper^ — ^goes  beyond  your  skill,  and 
/ond  my  own,  too.  I  reasoned  with  her ;  she  listened  coldly.  I 
tJmtened,  and  she  smiled.  I  went  further,  and  in  strong  terms  as- 
serted parental  right  ;  and  (would  you  credit  it,  doctor?)  she  waved 
ber  band,  and  told  me  such  was  ended  I  She  's  mad,  doctors-decided* 
iFmsd!' 

**  I  dared  not  contradict  the  dame ;  but  I  fancied  there  was  a  me- 
tbod  in  her  daughter's  madness,  which  opinion  was  confirmed  before  I 
'rent  to  sleep. 

'*  *  Farewell  f  added  the  lady.  *  In  the  hurry  of  other  matters  I 
We  forgotten  you/  and  she  presented  me  with  a  bank-note.  Of  course 
I  trloisd  my  hand  upon  it ;  slipped  quietly  down  stairs ;  found  the  hull 
enkptr;  and  took  a  passing  peep.  By  heaven,  the  note  was  fifty 
^Qos  I     There  was  a  godsend  to  a  young  practitioner  1 

"  I  never  bad  a  day  more  occupied  with  professional  business.  I 
■i4  not  even  lime  to  make  my  evening  visit  to  the  '*  Chequers/*  My 
^boosekeeper  was  croiis — ani  the  chimney — strange  event ! — smoked, 
ttBcrubsays  in  the  play,  consumedly ;  and  when  I  settled  myself  ia  the 
'"''         I  issued  an  imperative   mandate   that  nothing  save  a  fire 
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in  the  home,  should  be  considered  g<K)d  and  sufficient  cause  to  bresk  in 
ii^Hiii  my  privacy.  WelU  I  bad  barely  diHctissed  the  moiety  af  a  cold 
chicken,  and  indulged  in  a  couple  of  glasses  of  home-brewed  ale,  when 
a  kiMKik  fin  the  dotir  made  me  lay  mule  John  Barleycorn.  To  a  hurried 
enf[fjiry  whether  1  were  at  home,  a  snappish  answer  was  returned  that 
I  wan  out. 

*•  *I  don't  believe  it/ replied  the  stranger;  'and  as  there  *«  light 
•triBftming  from  the  keyhole  of  that  apart  men  tj  I  shall  aatisfy  myielf 
on  a  pfiint  I  disbelieve/ 

**  And  next  moment,  malgr4  a  stout  resistance,  the  door  of  my  sur* 
v<iry  wnM  thrown  open — and  in  came  the  Light  Dragoon  who  had  landed 
from  the  Kx press  coacli  the  preceding  evening, 

**  If  imfuulence  be  the  path  to  military  promotion,  the  gallant  oorpoml 
bade  f:ur  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tree ;  for,  egad  I  he  treated  my  sanc- 
tum with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  a  sentry^box^  and  myaelf 
UH  familiarly  a  a  if  I  had  been  a  recruit. 

'*  *  My  ileur  Doctor/  he  said,  catching  my  hand  in  his,  '  I  am  come 
to  thank  ye*  Dou*t  let  nie  put  you  out  of  your  way/  And  he  selected 
a  chair  with  wonderful  compoaure^  and  seated  himself  at  the  table. 
'  Whul'H  thin?'  he  continued,  drawing  a  flask  of  brandy  over.  *  Ring 
fur  a  large  glass  and  some  c*»ld  water,  Df>ctor,  What  an  awful  exam* 
pie  of  verjuiced  virginity  that  antiquated  spider-brusher  is,  who  opened 
the  halt  dtHir  V 

*'  Hy  the  I^ord  !  I  meclianicidly  obeyed  the  order,  wondering  wliai 
tlie  devil  next  a  fellow  I  knew  no  more  of  than  Ali  Pasha  wonld  do, 
after  invading  my  sanctum,  adopting  my  brandy  bottle,  and  abuHing 
my  housekeeper. 

"'  *  I  am  really  at  a  loss/  I  said,  when  I  had  managed  to  collect  a 
few  idean  together,  which  a  surprise  in  my  very  stronghold  had  mar* 
vellonsly  confoHod,  '*  to  know  for  what  pur(>ose,  or  under  what  pretext, 
my  privacy  has  been  disturlied  ?* 

"  '  Send  away  that  old  rattletrap,' — and  he  pointed  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  my  household, — '  and  when  the  door 's  clciaed,  Til  give  you 
mt»re  particukrs/ 

'*  There  was  an  easy  audacity  in  the  man's  manner  to  which  I 
yielded  a  pastel ve  obedience;  and  when  we  were  left  alone,  I  requested 
•  the  CoriM»ral '  to  proceed. 

*'  *  t'or|mral  V  he  exclaimed  with  a  smile.  '  I  am  just  as  much  eQti> 
tied  to  these  cketfrom  on  my  arm/  and  he  pt>inted  to  the  double  stripe 
of  luce  u|»on  his  sleeve,  '  as  Uiou,  most  worthy  Doctor,  art  to  the  scar- 
let stockings  of  a  cardinal.* 

**  A  vague  suspicion  crossed  my  mind* 

"  •  Who  are  you,  sir  ?* 

••  *  A  man»  deeply  your  debtor/ 

"  '  For  what  ?"  1  enquired. 

*•  •  Excellent  service  and  strict  fidelity/ 

'* '  In  what  way  have  I  served  you  ?' 

**  *  Never  did  a  cciuntry  doctor  despatch  a  letter  more  carefully  tol 
lieutenant  of  dragoons,  nor  CupidV  envoy  more  correctly  deliver 
answer  to  the  satnej^  was  the  reply* 

**  *  In  God's  name,  who  are  you,  sir?' 

**  '  My  name  is  Halph  Devereux/ 

*'  •  \V  Imt  letters  do  you  allude  to?*  I  asked. 

**  «  Did  Miss  Hanag«te  never  persuade  a  good-natured  practition 
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like  yourself  to  pop  a  letter  slyl^  rtito  the  pust^ottice  > — and  wiien  the 
reply  cann?  back,  <lid  not  the  doctor  aforesnid  j.h'p  into  the  patient** 
ItAad  A  billet  in  return,  that  worked  n  miracle  on  a  nervous  pAtieut  ^ 

**  '  I  ttuspect  mu(*h,  but  understand  nuthinj^  clearly.  I>o  relieve  me^ 
sir,  aod  say  who  you  arej  and  what  huts  brought  you  to  Hulme»> 
dale?' 

''  'In  one  sentence  yoa  shall  have  my  fullest  confidence.  I  urn  the 
husband  of  Emily  Huus^te — ^and  have  come  here  to  assert  marital 
rights,  find  demand  my  bride.' 

**  *Good  God  !'  I  exclaimed,  *  what  a  fearful  discorery  for  all  con- 
cerned is  about  to  follow.  Are  you  aware  that  an  alliance  between 
the  lady  and  Lord  Evrington  has  been  actually  concluded  ?* 

"  '  Yes,  perfectly.' 

**  '  Know  you  the  character  of  the  lady  of  the  Priory  ?  Have  you 
eirer  fancied  with  wliat  temper  she  will  be  told  that  you  have  robbed 
her  of  an  only  child,  and  usurfKnl  the  autiiority  &he  possessed,  and  Htill 
imagines  she  possesses  ?^ — that  all  the  plans  she  indulged  in  for  family 
aggrandizement  are  overthrown — her  houjae  of  cards  tumbled  to  the 
very  earth — hopes  she  had  set  her  heart  upon,  and,  as  she  believed, 
certainly  to  be  realized,  suddenly  and  totally  annihilated  ?  To  this — 
to  these — to  all — what  will  be  your  reply  ?' 

"  The  dragoon  heard  me  to  the  end,  lifted  the  leathern  case  which 
dangled  from  his  waist-belt,  and  which,  like  the  purse  of  a  Highlander, 
I  believe  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pockets  used  by  ordi- 
nary mortals  like  myself,  extracted  a  small  written  document,  handed 
me  the  paper,  and  added— 

•* '  To  these  manifold  charges,  this  little  scrap  of  writing  would  be 
the  shortest  and  most  conclusive  answer  imagiuuble/ 

*'  And  with  a  look  of  the  most  perfect  indiffereoce  he  handed  tlie 
marriage  certificate  of  a  Border  presbyter. 

**  I  read  it :  it  was  regular  as  a  medical  prescription.  Good  God  ! 
the  future  lord  of  Holmesdale  Priory  was  standing  before  me  in  the 
lembhince  of  an  impudent  corporal  of  dragoons. 

*•  *  And  yet/  I  added,  '  with  parental  anger,  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  I  fear,  are  not  likely  to  be  ended.     In 

there  is  not,  men  say,  a  more  imperious  gentleman  than  Lord 

Evrington.  He  tolerates  no  contradiction  ;  his  word  is  law ; — his 
heart  once  lamed  to  an  object,  and  that  object  must  be  gained.  IJow 
will  he  brook  the  crossing  of  his  darling  scheme  ?  D  is  pi  east  ire  to 
those  beneath  him  carries  dread  ;  and  there  is  not  a  squire  in  the 
ctmnty  ^rho  does  not  court  his  friendship/ 

**  The  dragoon  rose  from  his  chair  as  1  bronglit  my  monitory  out- 
pouring to  a  close.     He  fixed  his  right  foot  firmly  on  the  carpet,  and 

Stew  himself  to  his  full  height.     My  denunciation  of  the  lady's  anger 

l>»d  been  coolly  heard,   and  just  as  coolly  replied   toj  but  when  I 

l»mt<d  at   Lord'  Evrington's  anger,   and    the  prolmble  consefiuences, 

^J  uninvited  visitor  gave  me  a  more  decided  and  intelligible  reply. 
**'0f  Lord  Evrington   i  know  nothing,  Doctor,  beyond  report; — 

wdthey  do  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  puppies  to  be 

^d  in  the  pages  of  Debrett, — Talking  of  Debrett,  to  whom  I  made 

»  easaal  reference,  1  find  his  paternal  great  grandfather  was  '*  grocer 
-iiid  Lord  Maf'or  of  London-**  My  ancestor  crossed  the  Channel  with 
jtbe  First  William*  By  the  maternal  side  we  mix  Irish  and  Highland 
iMnd,  running  back  to  the  days  of  Fin  Mac  Conl,* — and  he  smiled. — 
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to  the  bich  nd  adgbty 
tfprito  a  hk  alfda^  «r  pImK  Pncfc  ■»■  Ifo  9tb  af  Novctolxr  ? 

"  TV  erfd  m^fpUMM  taM  sdl  IvpMge  witk  wlucli  tht  h^ 
Uoaded  IriiliiMa  aUaJed  to  ftn  liM«htj  nral.  were  Mt  csleahted  In 
^■Bmdk  Biir  lean  of  llie  qmngBwicei  altciid««t  «■  tli«  apprancking 
csnfr,  aad  I  htated  Ui&t  be  •hoaJd  mMaWr  tliat  be  w  licit  » 
flrMgur  ia  ilie  caoBtf,  wbile  Lard  ETttagtiiB  v«s  sanwnded  bj  on- 
SMTOBt  MOa  puweifsl  friciids* 

'^  '  Tnte^  Doctor,  in  tku  poivl  tlie  groeer's  gtaadooa  kn  mn  vdrin- 
Uge ;  tnd,  nre  foanekf  and  one  r»tlier  tried  and  tnntj  fiiend,  I  can 
boMft  none  odber  nearer  than  ^  hcsd-quarters  of  mj  regiment.' 

***Mjwennemf  m,  liave  been  ooafioed  to  jielding  an  unwilling 
caaacpt  to  tbe  entreat f  of  a  mucli-esteeined  and  intereating  iadft  f^^^ 
gfflb<r  irrt;»pectire  of  what  the  nature  of  tbe  bosiiieaa  waa»  or  l#  whi»ui» 
or  OB  what  subject,  the  letter  was  addressed.  Oo  tbe  score  of  ned- 
dental  serrice  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  called  a  ftiend.' 

"  The  stranger  coloured*  The  truth  was»  I  felt  thatumntentionally 
I  bad  lent  myself  to  an  affair  which ^  like  a  loaded  mine,  waa  ready  for 
explosion ;  and  I  feared  that  were  my  agency,  although  given  in  per- 
feet  ignorance,  once  di»corered,  the  united  vv  rath  of  the  two  most  in- 
fluential families  in  the  county  would  be  poured  upon  my  head  ; — and 
it  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  the  enmity  of  the  peer  or  the 
anger  of  the  lady,  would  prove  most  prejudicial  in  the  end  to  a  man  so 
drpendent  on  public  opiiaon  as  myaelf. 

'*  *  Well,  Doctor,  although  you  decline  my  friendship/  said  the 
stranger,  '  you  will  at  leaat  accept  my  gratitude.  And  to  my  old  and 
trUKty  companion,  who  never  failed  me  yet,  I  must  Irust  fur  deliver- 
ance from  coming  danger.  With  this  precious  document,  bearing  the 
aign-manual  of  the  mo&t  ignorant  scoundrel  that  ever  at^xed  a  plate  of 
iron  t«>  a  honke'A  hoof,  I  «thail  dare  the  anger  of  the  haughty  dame/— 
and  he  n7|ilaced  the  certilicate  of  his  niarringe  at  Gretna  in  his  %:iber- 
taih,  — *  and,  with  the  as-sistance  of  mine  ancient  comrade,  I  must 
abide  the  wrath  of  the  descendant  from  a  6g-dealer.' 

'*  '  Do  not/  I  «aid,  '  deal  rashly  with  Lord  Evrington.  His  family 
inHuence  iw  all-powerful,  and,  if  report  may  be  credited,  hh  spirit  tjt 
most  imperious,  and  his  temper  uncontrolled.  How,  think  you,  will 
he  brook  the  loss  of  a  fair  girl  itnd  u  rich  inheritance?' 

**  '  I  hojie,  my  dear  Doctor, — witli  christian  resignation/  returned 
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he  pseud i>-corjxjrHl.     *  But  should  he  prove  too  choleric,  in  inflamma- 
ble atsifs  do  nut  you  learned  Iceclies  prescribe  phlebotomy  ?' 

•*  *  Really,  sir,  you  treat  a  serious  matter  with  Unt  mudi  levity.' 

**  '  By  no  means,  Dtictor,  I  was  apprized  of  the  arrogance  of  my 
rival  before  I  came,  and  I  therefore  requested  my  old  friend,  Terence 
0*Dwyre,  to  accompany  me/ 

'  Oh,  Lord  r  1  iuvoluntarily  exclaimed;  '  another  of  those  d d 

►*»! — Murder  is  certain!" 

"  *  You  never  made  a  greater  mistake,  my  friend,  A  more  amiable 
man  than  honest  Terence  does  not  exist.  With  his  kind  offices  and 
those  of  two  persuasive  friends,  repo^og  in  a  mahogany  ca^  in  No.  3 
in  the  *'  Chequers,"  1  fancy  we'll  bring  this  cockney  Hotspur  to  as 
amiable  a  state  of  mitid  as  that  of  the  old  tea-dealer,  hU  great-grand- 
father, when  he  received  a  Christmas  order  from  the  country.— But  it 
grows  late>  and  I  must  return  to  the  Priory.' 

"  '  The  Priory  !'  1  exclaimed  in  astonishments 

'*  *  You  seem  surprised.  Think  you  that  I  wonld  leave  my  lady 
unprotected,  and  sleep  at  a  rascally  change*  house,  as  they  call  villnge 
inns  upon  the  Border?  No,  no. — Obedient  to  circumstances^  1  yield 
to  the  necessity  of  stepping  through  a  window  for  the  present ;  for 
poor  Emily  is  yet  too  weak  and  nervous  to  enact  a  d^nouevient  of  **  the 
Clandestine  Marriage,*'^ — and  possibly  a  double  duty,  in  a  few  days, 
may  devolve  on  you,  Doctor.' 

**  He  made  a  pause. 
^L      **  *  Proceed,  sir.' 

^"  •*  *  Of  apprizing  the  gracious  lady  of  Holmesdale  Park,  that  for  the 
last  four  months  she  has  had,  in  the  person  of  your  humble  servant,  a 
nic*ht  dutiful  son, — and  of  conveying  to  her  the  still  more  gratifying 

t intelligence,  that  an  apartment  in  the  Priory  long  since  disused  will  in 
due  time  be  placed  in  requisition, — to  wit,  the  nursery-* 
**  I  was  horror-struck  at  the  very  thought,  /  venture  to  communi- 
cate to  the  imperious  dame  of  Holmesdale  that  the  daughter  she  hud 
iffianced  to  Lord  Evrington  was  already  a  wife,  and  in  a  few  months 
would  be  a  mother !  Egad  t  I  would  not  breathe  the  secret  even  to 
be  made  state  surgeon.     The  dragoon  read  my  fSeeling?*  in  my  looks. 

"  'Come,  you  seem  alarmed.  Doctor,*  he  said,  with  a  smile;  'and  I 
fear  you  will  not  undertake  the  task.  No  matter ; — the  comfort  is, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  secrets  which,  if  left  alone,  will  be  certain  to 
etray  itself.  But  I  nuist  beat  a  retreat.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow 
the  Park/  And  finishing  his  brandy  and  water,  he  put  on  his  cloak 
ind  cap,  left  the  surgery  trolling  a  song,  while  I  resumed  my  chair, — 
Ihe  most  unhappy  practitioner  within  6fty  miles. 

'*  Ralph  Devereux  was  one  of  thoNe  men  whose  nerves  are  not  to  be 

baken  by  con\ing  events  which  ordinary  mortals  would  tremble  to  en- 

[junter*     With  the  extent  of  the  trial  which  awaited  him  he  was 

perfectly  apprized;  and  he  seemed  not  only  to  regard  it  with  inditfer- 

ence,   but  contempt.     As  to  my  part,  the  distant  speck  in  the  horizon 

which  merely  indicated  the  gathering  tempest,  was  fraught  with  fear 

and  trepidation-     But  when  the  thunder-cloud  should  burst,  why  no- 

^MXbma  in  my  imagination  could  approximate  to  it,  unless  an  earthquake 

^fiw^aOowed   my  sanctum,   my  bottles,  and  myself!     No  wonder,  then, 

that  when  tlie  hour  for  my  morning  visit  came,  a  more  nervous  M,D. 

never  set  out  to  feel  a  patient's  pulse. 

1  found  Mrs.  Devereux — for  we  must  drop  the  maiden  appeUation 
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lit  Hunsgate — ^walking  od  the  terrace ;  and  wlien  the  perceiVed  me, 
she  cIoHtid  the  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  advancing  with  a  Ktnile* 
gave  mo  the  kindest  uelcume.  A  few  common- pi  ace  questions  «4itis- 
6ed  me  that  her  convalescence  was  progressive. 

"  *  Sih  my  dear  Doctor^  you  bad  a  new  patient  yesterday  evening' 
she  said  with  a  smile ;  '  one  who  declined  vour  medicinej  but  would 
not  refttse  your  brandy*  My  dear  Ralph  lias  made  roe  laugh  at  the 
horror  you  betrayed,  when  be  proposed  that  you  should  announce  to  the 
Kidy  oF  the  Priory  the  arrival  of  her  dutiful  son-in-law/ 

'*  '  Really,  Miss  Emily,  I  think  that  he  would  V»e  a  daring  man  who 
would  ess;iy  the  ta^k.  Have  you  no  dread  yourself  at  the  fearful  ex- 
plrwiou  which  mnai,  from  yttur  own  knowledge  of  your  mother's  tem- 
per, attend  the  di^overy  when  it  shall  be  made  ^' 

*'  I  never  think  of  it.  Doctor.  Cuuld  the  hold  step  I  have  taken  bm 
recalled  J  and  were  i  allowed  free  agency,  ere  another  hour  elapsed  I 
would  pli^^ht  to  Ralph  Dc vereux  unchanging  love,  and  for  him  give  up 
fortune,  family,  the  world  i  Nay — think  me  not  an  eiithuMast — 1 
feel  that  in  my  union  with  him,  my  hopes  of  happiness  are  anchored  ; 
find  !ie  uhom  I  wedded  secretly,  before  another  sun  shall  rise,  i  will 
publicly  acknowkil^^e  lord  of  my  hand,  as  he  is  of  my  heart.* 

**  '  Be  cautious,  dear  young  lady/  I  whispered* 

*'  *  Cauiicin  is  good,  Doctor  ;  but  firmness,  at  timesj  is  better.  Who 
tliink  you  comes  here  to-day  ?' 

**  *  I  have  not  heard/ 

"  '  Lord  Evringtnfi !  to  ask  my  hand  in  form/ 

"  '  Good  Heaven  I  and  how  will  you  act  ?*  I  asked,  in  ahirm. 

**  'Give  hiui  the  best  reason  i«  the  world  for  declining  the  honour 
he  intenileil,  by  the  introduction  of-^i  huihnnd/ 

"  '  What  i  venture  in  Hnlmesdale  Hall  to — * 

**  *  Aiinoiiuce  Ralph  Devereux  its  future  lord.  Indubitably  such  is 
my  intention-  But  otir  establishment,  Doctor,  like  Shakespeare's 
tirnes,  'are  out  of  joint/  The  gamekeeper  has  sprained  his  ankle,  Uie 
cook  scalded  her  arm,  and  my  lady-mother's  favourite  poodle  exhibited 
tisthmatic  symptoms,  which  I  ascribe  to  indolence  and  over-feedinjg, 
and  she  to  a  general  break-up  of  Pedro's  constitution;'  —  and  s£e 
laughed  at  the  ridiculous  picture  she  had  drawn  herself* 

"  '  IVIay  I  enquire  where  Captain  Devereux  is?* 

*'  'Ytiu  have  given  him  whiit  they  call  in  military  parlance  a  step» 
The  lieutenant  is  killing  an  hour  or  two  hcfiire  the  ut rival  of  my  Lord 
Evrington,  in  yonik'r  clump,  where  no  dmiht  he  tvill  be  delighted  to 
see  you.  But  liere  comes  Dame  HunKgale,  and  it  is  full  time  for  Mrs. 
Deveretix  to  disappear/ 

She  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  by  which  the  Ladj  of 
the  Priory  approached,  bowed  a  furewell,  and  vaujKhed. 

•*  Proud,    (mperioiis  even  to  insolence,  as  tlie  lady  of  Holmesdah? 

1  Priory  was,  1  could  observe  that  she  was  much  mure  agitated  tbiin  her 

laughter.     A  nkiltul  actress  though  she  was,  she  ci»uld  not  mask  her 

''uneasy  mind*    from  me;    and    I    readily  perceived    that  her  s^^crtt 

thoughts  were  racked  by  anxiety  and  doubt.     8he  ^poke  for  a  minute 

on  subjects  merely  connected  with   lier  household  ;  her  ctiok  s  scald  ; 

her  gjinie keeper's  sprain  ;  ami   even   menlioned  Pedro's  iudi5»|Misrlioii. 

But    I    isaw    that   the  asMiniption  of   indifference   was  put   on — and 

iLit  weightier  considerations  than  cooks  and  juKalles  en^ro«sed  her. 

*    'loctor/ she  C4»ntinued,  with  increasing  gravity,   * 'lis  said  thai 
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every  hou^  ooaceaU  a  nkeleton,  and  mine  cannot  claitn  aa  exempiioo 
to  a  rule  so  general.  More  must  be  opened  to  profes«fionu1  men  than 
others ;  and,  from  your  close  attendance  on  my  daughter  Utely?  you 
must  have  observed  that  our  relations  are  not  such  as  commonly  exist 
between  parent  and  child.  The  crma  comes  to-day ;  and  in  another 
hour  Emily  will  consent  to  listen  favourably  to  my  Lord  Evrington's 
suit,  or  I  will  snap  the  tie  between  us — ay,  though  jt  broke  my 
heart.  Of  course  I  anticipate  some  teaming  scene;  ^me  re-enactment 
of  recent  folly,  and  1  wish  you  not  to  leave  the  Priory  until  the  matter 
is  over.  Go,  see  the  sick  domestics  ;  and,  when  I  send  to  you,  attend  us 
in  the  drawing*room.  Need  I  add,  that  from  all  whose  services  I  re- 
quire I  expect  both  secrecy  and  discretion/ 

"I  told  her  that  on  both  she  might  rely ;  and  left  the  terrace  to 
visit  those  who  needed  my  professional  attention. 

"  An  hour  had  scarcely  passed  when  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
brought  mc  to  the  window  of  the  apartment,  where  I  was  engaged  fo- 
menting the  keeper's  dislocated  ankle.  It  was  Lord  EvTington's 
travelling-chariot;  and  I  saw  the  steps  thrown  down,  and  the  noble 
viMitor  enter  the  grand  hall.  A  long,  and  to  me  most  painful,  interval 
followed.  I  dreaded  what  was  to  come,  and  would  have  given  a  Jew's 
eye  to  have  been  safe  in  my  sanctum,  and  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
scene  which  I  kntw  was  about  to  be  enacted. 

''  The  dreaded  summons  came ;  and  a  servant  announced  that  my 
presence  in  the  drawiug-room  was  ret] ui red.  I  followed  down  the  cor- 
ridor, like  a  criminal  on  the  road  to  execution*  The  door  was  thrown 
open  ;  and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Evrington,  Aliss 
Huns^te,  and  the  person  1  dreaded  most,  her  mother- 

"  Whatever  passed  before  I  was  invited  to  the  presence  had  evi- 
dently been  unsatisfactory  to  all.  Lord  Evrington  paced  the  carpet : 
his  manner  evincing  wounded  pride,  and  most  unexpected  disajipoint- 
nient.  From  a  tremulous  muvemeut  of  the  lips,  and  an  iingry  tlush 
which  overspread  her  countenance,  the  dame  seemed  mortiHed  and 
surprised  ;  while  the  bloodless  cheeks  of  the  younger  lady  told  that  she 
too  was  wretched.  Mrs.  Plunsgate,  after  brusquely  desiring  me  ti>  lake 
a  chair,  resumed  a  conversation  which  my  entrance  had  interrupted. 

*'  *  Emily/  she  said,  '  I  conjure  you  for  the  last  time,  by  a  daughter's 
duty,  to  listen  favourably  to  his  lordship's  suit.* 

"  *  Madam,  I  have  given  it  a  firm  and  unalterable  rejection,* 

"  *  By  a  mother's  rights  1  command  you.' 

"  *  And  by  those  stronger  still  I  decline,'  rejdied  Mrs-  Devereux. 

**  *  In  the  devil's  name  ! '  excLumed  the  lady  of  the  Priory,  hur- 
ried into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  which  seemed  to  bid  defiajice  to  con- 
troul.  'What  means  this  mystic  language?  Who  has  any  rigFit  to 
direct  you,  but  her  constituted  guardian  by  your  father — Miss  Huns- 
gate  .>' 

*'  The  younger  lady  intenupted  her  haughty  parent, 

*"In  addressing  me  you  use  a  misnomer,  madam;  but  it  is  time  t** 
bring  to  an  ^ctaircisscment  matters  at  present  entirely  misunderstood. 
I  claim  your  indulgence  but  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  on  my  return  I 
will  satisfy  his  lordship  that  a  union  with  him  is  impossible  ;  and, 
strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  that  rights  exist  superior  even  to 
your  own,*  she  said,  and  left  the  room. 

"  '  Is  the  girl  crazed,  doctor  ?  or  absolutely  a  lunatic  ? — mad— 
incurably  mad?' 
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^ '  If  II  be  maimeKy'  said  his  lordship,  with  a  meaniiig  smile,  **  me- 
tlimks^  ladj*  ere  long  we  'U  6nd  s  inetbad  in  it*' 

"  1  remaioed  dlent,  well  aware  of  what  was  comiiig ;  and,  as  I  fore- 
saw,  before  five  miautes  had  elapsed,  the  peef'^s  ambitioiiy  and  the 
proud  dame's  cherished  themes,  were  shivered  hj  a  tbuDderbolt. 

'*  The  door  was  opened^  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  uf  a  tall  and  dktiii- 

?iished*looking  stranger,  the  heiress  in  expectancy  of  Holiiie«di^ 
riory  entered  the  apartment*  This  la&t  exertion,  howerer,  appeared 
to  have  taxed  her  nerves  too  severely,  and  exhausted  her  feeble 
strength ;  her  face  was  pale  as  marble ;  her  step  tottered ;  and  with 
difficult  J  sbe  reached  a  sofa,  on  which  she  sank.  J  rose>  and  harried  to 
her  assistance,  while  Lord  Errington  looked  perfecUj  aaloonded,  and 
the  dame  gazed  at  the  stranger  in  speecbleas  amaze-roent,  as  if  fixed  to 
the  carpet  by  a  spelb  Nu  longer  dressed  in  his  fanmhle  uniferiD,  the 
paeudo-ooiporal  was  attired  in  the  brilliant  costame  of  an  huaear  regi« 
went ;  and  certainly  a  finer  or  more  commanding  figure  never  con- 
fronted an  angry  mother  and  discarded  suitor  than  the  sucoeaslul  lovef 
of  Emily  Huuagate.  A  paiuful  silence  of  a  minute  followed ;  and  the 
dame  was  the  first  to  break  it* 

"'Who  are  you?*  she  exclaimed,  —  'what  are  you?  and,  in  the 
fiend's  name,  what  brought  you  hither  ?* 

*'  Unmoved  by  the  lightning  glanc<^  of  a  flashing  ^e,  which  would, 
had  it  possessed  the  power,  have  withered  the  bold  intruder  on  whom 
it  was  directed,  the  hussar  drew  himself  proudly  up,  and  coolly  an- 
swered these  hurried  interrogatories. 

"  *  My  name  is  Devereux — I  am  an  Irishman  by  births  a  soldier  hj 
prufes3«ion,  and  my  business  is  to  claim  a  bride/ 

*'*A   bride!*  exclaimed  the   ladvi  bursting   into   a   contemptuoos 
Liugh.     '  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Devereux — ttie  Irishman  by  birth,  and  soldicij 
by  profession^  must,  when   he  comes  to  woo,  see^  something  bett 
adapted  for  the  barrack  and  baggage-wain  than  the  heireas  of  Holi 
dale  Priory/ 

** '  Not  he,  by  heaven  V  replied  the  dragoon,  aa  he  returned  the  lady's 
haughty  stare  with  a  look  of  marvellous  composure.  *  I  come  nol«  1 
dame,  to  woo— but  to  claim  a  bride  already  wun/ 

"  *  What  means  the  fellow  ?*  returned  the  Ld?,  in  a  voice  of  fury. 

** '  What  mean  I  ?     Heard  ye,  most  respected  dame,  that  ever  ma 
was  rec[utred  to  woo  a  wife?' 

•••A  wife  !' 

•**Ay,  mv  gciod  lady- mother,  a  wife*  Here  is  written  proof; 
tlmvgh,  'faitii !  I  now  perceive  the  worthy  blacksmith  spells  my  name 
father  incorrectly/ 

"Lord  Evrington,  when  Mn.  Ilunsgate  took  the  paper,  had  foUowJ 
rd  her  eyes  with  a  keen  glance  as  she  hastily  perused  it ;  and,  when' 
ii.he  flung  the  paper  on  the  carpet,  with  a  conten»ptuuus  observation,  *a 
filthy  document,  dated  Gretnaj  four  months  ago,*  fc^  the  first  time  ex- 
fiTEiatd  his  angry  disappointment. 

*"I  mid  have  wished,  madam,  that  you  had  understood  something 
if  tlie  podtidQ  jour  daughter  actually  held  before  you  made  the  housaj 
if  EfTJOgtin  a  kQ^hiDg-stock,  by  leading  it  into  a  most  painful  and' 
4c||iadsiig  otgoCtatioii  to  efiTect  a  matrimonial  alliance  lietneen  our 
teitllfa.  when  tlie  lady  whose  hand  ^  as  to  be  the  pnae»  was  for  m 
fml  the  aetttal  wife  of  an  Irish  adventurer  I' 

**  Whatever  reply  waa  on  the  lady's  lip  was  interrupted  by  the  hast]r ] 
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lovements  of  the  dftigoon,  who  made  tliree  strides  across  tbe  carpet  to 


bring  h 


to  the  speak e 


nearer 
*  I  might,  my  lurd^  Luve  pitied  your  disappointment,  and»  confie- 
qiieiitly,  overlm»ked  your  insiolence.  I  am  no  Irish  adventurer.  When 
y*nir  great-grandMire  du!ed  tmt  raisins  by  tlie  ounce  to  city  apprentices* 
upon  a  holiday  I  mine  were  inc^ircerated  in  the  Tower  fur  higb-treusou. 
Huw  dare  vou,  ^  jmrvcnuj  —  one  of  the  things  annually  foisted  on  the 
peenige — dare  to  term  me  adventurer  ?  Nay,  by  the  true  Lord  !  y"0  're 
right ;  for,  after  all,  old  Raljdi,  my  uuceiitor,  was,  in  sooth,  one  of  the 
bold  bustard's  adve.iturers,  who  won  the  lield  of  Hastings,  The  Huns- 
gtite  blood,  like  mine,  is  old  :  your's,  a  fetid  mixture — ^a  jmddle  between 
a  country  attorney's  and  a  civic  knight's.  Pish  1  fellow  1  never  preannie 
to  name  an  Evrington  with  a  Devereux.  You  seem  a  little  Pushed, 
my  lord.  Depletion  is  occasionally  serviceable — and  a  friend  of  mine  is 
waiting  in  yonder  clump  of  evergreens.  Might  not  a  little  cooling  air 
have  a  serviceable  effect  upon  yon  ?'  and  be  made  a  movement  of  head 
and  eye,  to  indicate  that  they  t^hoiild  retire. 

"  Evrington*a  was  the  insolence  of  spoiled  authority ;  Devereux's 
the  innate  spirit,  which  to  chafe  is  to  rouse  to  action* 

"*  When  I  quarrel,  sir/  be  replied,  with  trembling  lips,  but  with  an 
assumption  of  indifference,  '  it  will  he  with  my  equals/ 

*• '  Thut  is  readily  effected,  my  lord/  was  the  cutting  return.  *  You  '11 
find  of  your  own  class,  the  puppy  tribe,  a  sufficiency  in  Bond  Street, 
between  three  and  five  o'clock.  Should  you  wish  to  go  ftirther  hack, 
between  St.  Paul's  and  Leather  Lane  you  *11  find  enougti  of  your 
grandsire's  brigade, — gentlemen  in  the  soap  and  sugar  line/ 

**  It  ivas  desirable  that  a  scene  so  painful  to  all  concerned  should 
close.     Lord  Evrington  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  his  carriage — I  oh- 
rtained  wine  and  water  for  my  late  ]iatient — whilt;  the  proad  dame, 
[whose  faculties,  mental  and  corporeal^  appeared  paralyzed  by  a  disco- 
very that  overturned  a  liigh*built  edifice  in  a  moment,  and  annihilated 
for  ever  the  hope  of  its  re-construction,  threw  herself  back  in  an  urm* 
[chair,  buried  her  face  in  a  handkerchief,  and  mibbed  audibly*     He,  the 
f  cause  of  all,   appeared  alone  unmoved  ;  while  I  Kwiked  on,  a  terror- 
stricken  spectatori  wondering  how  this  stormy  meeting  would  ter- 
.  minate. 

If  the  crisis  had  been  snddenly  hrougbt  about,  tlie  close  of  the  scene 
[|lvas  just  as  rapid  ;  and  to  tlie  latest  hour  of  my  life  one  so  horrifying  I 
aever  shall  forget. 

"As  if  suddenly  recalling  her  self-possession,  Mrs.  Hunsgate  wiped 
a  tear  away,  and  proudly  raised  her  figure  in  the  chair  she  had  bi*en 
^^reposing  in.  With  that  tear  all  natural  feeling  for  her  erring,  but  un- 
^■liappy  daughter,  seemed  to  have  departed.  She  rose  with  easy  digrrity, 
^V-^crossed  to  the  sofa  where  t!ie  pretty  delinquent  ^vas  seattd, — ami  in 
^■a  tone  of  voice,  deep,  i;ou  I -searching,  and  decisive,  she  thus  addressed 
^^  the  tremVding  offender: — 

[  "  '  Emily,'  and  she  made  a  pause  that  gave  a  deeper  effect  to  what 

succeeded,  *  Emily,  is  what  this  man  asserts  the  truth?     Have  you  set 
filial  duty  at  defiance ?^ — wedded  an  adventurer?* 

**  The  dragoon  was  about  to  interrupt  the  dame  ;  hut  she  wav^ed  hki 
hand  imperiously, 

**  *  Patience  for  another  minute,   and   I  will  not  trt'ivpAss  longer  on 
yon,  sir/  and  then  she  continued,  addressing  herself  to  tbe  invalid,— 
I         'Have   yon   insulted  me? — degraded   your   proud  lint-age  ?'-^  a  mo- 


k. 


11  to  ALiCm. 

nem  •  ptamt  wcccgdcd, — ■'  in  m  word,  veMcd — kim  f  «od  ilie  potnied 
U>  the  kamai* 

** '  Htm  lwv«  I  wedded,*  m  die  ibort  snd  IMiIy-delmred  mmwt^r. 

^  Aft  if  to  c«Meainl«  tjfee  fvrj  olwiaumai  lager  to  iu  fuUest  heigJit, 
dbe  Iftd  J  puiitd  a  nhtiile. 

^  'I^  ac^  Miai  Hwus«tr,  aii»  «iom  Mtii^  wjMlf  tl»t  I  Imvie 
ovnctlf  wsdcn&wd  yon*    Arc  ^f&m  wmrwiei  §m  Mm  aaf 

**  A  Mde  <  Fct  r  wat  tli€  Inef  ivpl  J. 

** '  ThcB,  «■  tb«t  ttakiiltfircd  ubboii  naj  rrerr  watUl j  mialiirtiuie 
foJIow — a  mttiiker^s  cmrst  /' 

"  As  ibe  fmntODced  tli«  ftsdal  aiiat]i»a  alie  hmtm  hvm  llie  apart* 
on^Bl,  and  djnppearedp 


TO  ALICE. 


Ai.ice  1  thtm  fuivt  child 
TKbI  erer  cndled  «t  m  nMltier*m  hmm, 

She,  who  witli  v«iee  to  miU^ 
Perhaps  now  lullt  thee  tenderly  to  rea. ! 

BleM  tbee,  tweet  tJbeBie  tff  krre ! 
That  warms  this  heart,  cho*  dtscuit  oW 
the  sea, 
Whose  thooghUt  bower er,  rore 
0>r  oceaii^ft  wa\-e  to  DeiUe,  child^  with 
thee! 

Thou  haat  In  roan j  drBiuii» 
ltool*o  o'er  my  elBmben,  iii£uit  m  thou 
art. 
And  as  the  •miod  of  ttreBms 
To  thinsty  traveller,  thou  didst  joy  ini' 
p?»rt! 

Oft  in  the  lone  midti%ht, 
When  liiought  would,  birdtihe,  wander 
to  its  Kooie  ; 
ClothM  in  the  moonbcunV  lifht. 
From  the  star  region  thou  didst  seem  to 
oomel 

And  tTihers  love  like  ine 
The  fni|file  Imd  juM  wakening  to  joy  ; 

Ay,  foud  hope's  rest  on  thee 
Of  Mils,  without  alloy  ! 

Uod  gmnt  it  may  be  so; 
That,  lik*t  the  dew,  in  mercy  sent  from 

M*ith  iKe  iu>ri  ttfars  that  flow, 
Thou  nmyitl  tiititl  up  the  heart  by  sor- 
row riven  ! 

For  holy  ii  the  twrll 
0i  iHmum^'  throMiin|(  nt  another's  woe, 
-^Fni^^^r  lii»dt*l, 

l«>  'iiant  than  the  mtp* 


^i*  vinoe^t  lifst  inptess 
To  link  the  nMMmua(^  spirit  lo  Its  own^  ] 

And.  sliaring  its  diaciess. 
To  make  its  woes  Ibh  bitter,  aiul  j 
kme! 

And  when  I  see  that  face, 
So  bvdy  that  the  young  blvahi^g 

SIi|:ht  envy  thee  snch  grsee. 
And  think  that  thou  art  scarce  ywt  hi 
thy  dawn  ! 

What  wilt  thou  be  years  benoe. 
When  dianne  onfold,  like  flownis  of  \ 
thflsprti^, 
W^boee  faify  influence. 
Will  gleams  of  beauty  o*er  thy  featutvs 
fling? 

Alice  *  the  wnHd  will  look  I 

Blandly,  and  marvel  at  thy  biSMleout 
kIow, 

Reading  from  Nature's  book 
A  pepf  as  ^otless  as  the  riven  snow  1 

Thfy  wiU  but  smile  to  hear 
The  itrtlefs  tale  of  days  long  left  behind^  1 

Nor  miTifrte  tear  for  tear 
When  memory  brings  someoldcu  friend 
to  mind  ! 

Cling  to  tliine  home,  sweet  diild  ! 
To  the  fond  mother  watching  o^er  thee 
now  ; 
8h«>  who  so  oft  hath  smiled. 
When  lit  lighter  woke  the  dimples  on  thy 
brow  ! 

Alice,  1  linger  yet. 
Once  more  to  breathe  the  name  I  ] 

so  well, 
E'en  ccHild  1  once  forget. 
May  Ht'av*n   bless  thee  ever  ?     ChiJd^ 
faroweli  ? 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CINQDE  PORTS, 

BY    aiKBY   CUaUNOw 


Thi  Cioqae  Ports  were  formerly  places  of  great  note  md  immmae 
importance  jd  our  island-  What  they  were,  indeed,  we  eoncetre  h  is  ool 
in  the  j»ower  of  any  historian  exactly  to  define,  neither  b  the  period  <d 
their  first  institution  known,  for  some  authorities  hare  made  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Cinque  Ports  the  act  of  Wdliam  the  Cooqueror,  and 
others,  agaiu,  referred  it  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Be  thail,  however, 
as  it  mayi»  there  is,  we  thinks  little  doabt  but  that  mich  iiistiiatioD  was 
an  imitation  of  the  system  of  the  Romans,  who,  during  the  time  they 
favoured  us  by  a  sojourn  upon  our  sliores,  found  themsekcy  under  a 
necessity  of  protecting  the  coasts  opposite  to  the  ContiaeBt,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  garrisons  in  nin^  diiferent  places,  where  may  still  be  ob- 
served tracer  of  the  might  and  roagnificeoce  of  the  mdeiil  cofiqaeroiri 
of  the  world y  iu  the  mouldering  fragments  of  the  wmUt  and  fortresses 
they  have  left  behind  them.* 

At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  retirement  of  the  Roman  Legions  from 
Britain,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  sort  of  contraction  of  their  estab- 
Hshmcnt  was  devised,  in  consequence  of  our  own  particular  foes  confining 
thoir  attacks,  at  that  time,  principally  to  those  parts  of  onr  shores 
bordering  the  narrow  seas  ;  and  as  these  Cinque  Ports  were  a  sort 
of  outposts  to  the  kingdofn,-)*  continually  swooped  upon  by  the  foeman^ 
doing  constant  suit  and  service,  and  standing  trial  of  sack  and  siege, 
they  were,  therefore,  more  esipecially  dislinguished  from  the  remainder 
of  the  towns  in  England,  by  the  grant  of  especial  privileges,  laws,  and 
customs,  and  upon  these  laws^  cnstoms^  and  privileges,  it  is  herein  onr 
intent  to  dilate. 

The  ^ve  ports,  and  the  two  additional  ancient  towns  thus  selected  and 
particularised,  were  Dover^  Sandwich,  Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Win- 
chelsea,  and  Rye. 

Iu  tiie  book  of  Domesday,  however,  only  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Rom* 
ney,  are  specified  as  privileged  ports,  which  has  caused  some  of  the 
modem  Dryasdusts  to  cudgel  their  brains,  and  opine,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  production  of  that  important  volume,  there  was  no  community  of 

Ths  naincs  of  thsie  ttatioiw  were  Athona,  Duhri»«  I^eaiMiis.  Brsnodunum, 
a«  RcguUnum,  Rutupit,  Aaderida,  and  Portus  Adraiki.  Th««  all  pre- 
»f  Roman  fortreucA,  and  in  their  immediate  nei^bourboiMl  are  situated 
i  Cinqui5  Portn.  There  it,  we  think,  indeed^  tittle  dimtrt  tint  that  mmi€  of 
ihsne  tUtiiifis  may  he  identified  with  the  Cinque  Port  towns,  0ulrH«  wsa  doube- 
lon  Dover  ;  Lenianis^  Lj-me  ;  C«ifttar  Caatle  was  Oartononum  ;  Kerulirer  was 
Jt<^ilbiiim ;  and  EidkbaitXigh,  Rutupfum. 

t  The  Cinque  ports  were  in  former  timet  good  and  nfe  harlMmrt ;  but  thcss  once 
farnfuiit  haveDt  are  now  matertaDy  alterrd.  HaKingB,  Ramn&f,  and  Bjrthe,  have 
quite  tost  their  rivers^  and  the  Staur  and  Rocher  are  hscnmttig  more  fthaUow  daily. 
I>o«-er,  howrrer,  ttiU  prvjtccu  ihipptit^,  Richbannt)!^  cvr  Rutupi,  tiei^n  by  Vet* 
pafttao,  and  completed  by  the  Hotuan  KniperDr,  Sevema,  ttaiidt  close  to  Sandwich. 
5evrnift  entered  Britain  with  a  Ur^  fi»rt« ;  fiiiigfat  many  battlet  on  or  near  this 
t|Hi(  ;  subdued  pun  of  the  itUod  ;  and  Imilt  ihit  tmv*enMt  ttructure.  lie  alto  Wilt 
a  mranf^  cattle  at  the  goinf  out  of  the  hareis  of  Rutupl.  and  called  it  Reculfe,  now 
changed  to  li««iilirer* 
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Cinque  Ports,  We  shall  nol  m  this  place  either  cudgel  our  own,  or 
bother  the  brains  of  oar  readers  upon  that  matter,  any  further  than  to 
say,  we  think  King  John  set  the  subject  at  rest  in  the  Charter  he  grant- 
ed to  these  ports,  in  which  he  mentions  that  the  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  at  thai  time  in  their  own  possession  charters  from  prece- 
dent kings  as  far  back  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  which,  he  says,  / 

The  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  men  of  a  staid  and  dignified  de- 
portment not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  the  estimation  of  every  person 
in  the  nation.  Such  a  title  of  honour  is  familiar  in  otir  mouths,  eren 
now,  as  household  words  ;  yet  we  firmly  believe  that  not  one  person  in 
five  hundred  eren  recollects  to  have  seen  a  Cinque  Port  noble,  or  knows 
in  what  such  a  term  of  honour  and  glory  consists. 

In  order  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  freemen  of  the  five  ports 
attained  this  eminence,  and  that  in  early  times  these  sea-port  barons  ac- 
tually had  rank  amongst  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  we  have  only  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  Cinque  Ports  being  those  harbours  nearest 
to  the  enemy's  shores,  their  inhabitants  were  necessarily  obliged  to  be 
more  continually  in  readiness  to  repel  invasion,  and  consequently  were  a 
more  warlike  community  of  citizens,  than  thobc  of  any  other  towns  in 
the  island.  Every  man,  indeed,  from  fourteen  to  fourscore  and  upwards, 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  the  walls.  The  towns  themselves  were  iode- 
fatignble,  garrisons  watched  and  warded  with  jealous  care  each  ar- 
row slit,  bristling  with  its  cloth  yard  shaft,  each  loop  hole  and  embrasure 
of  the  numerous  towers,  with  a  s^leepless  eye  upon  sea  and  land. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  pause,  and  take  a  step  into  the  **  dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  time,"  in  order  to  glance  upon  one  of  these  old  sea-butlt 
IowuSt  standing  ^*  within  the  roundure  of  its  old  faced  walls."  Let  ill 
imagiiitJ  Its  discipline,  its  armed  citizens,  who  like  Branksholme's  garrisoti, 
ever  ready  for  the  border  feud,  like  them  also,  in  time  of  mistrust  and 

doubt, 

»*  Quitted  not  their  haniess  bright, 
Neilb«r  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night/* 

Lei  us  imagine  the  strict  surveillance  maintained  at  each  gate-h 
sally-port  and  postern,  which  put  each  stranger  to  his  answer,  and 
aiinoimi'od  ibe  coining  of  the  distant  horseman,  whilst  the  bearded 
sentinel  upon  the  wails,  as  he  listened  to  the  sea  dashing  upon  the 
bojich,  peered  from  tower  and  turret  for  the  hostile  saiU  Those  were 
timi's  indeed  when  lawless  hordes  swarmed  upon  our  sea-ports,  worked 
disasLrons  scenes,  and  acts  of  death  upon  their  inhabiunts,  and  like 
ravages  spread  their  sails,  and  gave  their  ships  to  the  wind,  ere  retri- 
bution could  overtake  them.  The  Cinque  Ports  being  thus  a  sort  of 
advance  posts  upon  our  shores  nearest  the  enciny»  and  the  citizens  thus 
constniilly  in  readiness  to  cry  **  Alerte,  to  the  walls  t"  the  state  de- 
pended upon  them  for  its  safetVi  and  consequently  rewarded  such  tuU 
and  st^rvirr,  by  a  grant  of  privileges  and  honour* 

The  Cinque  Port  barons  we  believe,  in  early  days,  ranked  before  all 

rknightSt  and  with  the  peers  of  the  realm.     They  held  the  especial  pri- 

rviletre,  onlv  LiteJy  distpcosed  with,  of  walking  at  the  coronations  of  our 

kingH,  and  carrving  a  fiinopy  over  the  royal  bead,  and  61/  rif/ltt  they  sat  at 

the  coronation  fea»t  at  their  own   parlicular  table,  situated  at  the  right 

hand  of  the  king.  Nay,  at  any  other  period  or  occasion^  upon  the  Cinque 
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t>rt  barons  being  in  llie  pfevenee,  and  inTitodio  liast  wkli  tte  kiii^  ihef 
I  daimed,  and  had  their  uble  n  lii»  r%bl  ImbcL  TiMse  btR»» 
y  indeed,  always,  been  exIrexnelT  jeflkms,  till  <if  bie  yMn*  of  Mij 
infraction  of  their  privileges.  The  leTellin^  sjitcni  of  Mndirm  laBOi  kt»« 
however,  nearly  annihilated  all  tlie  customt  of  the  olden  def%  altlioaigli 
as  late  as  the  year  1761,  the  Cinque  Port  baroita  had  so  laaeli  of  thaati. 
cient  spirit  of  their  warlike  fore^thera  lelt,  thai,  on  indiiig  their  tahle 


at  the  coronation  remoTed  from  its  proper  place  <»f  bonoar,  thay  ftatly 
refused  to  sit  in  any  other  part  of  Westminster  HaU  during  the  least. 
The   Mayor  and  bead  officers  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  dUo  had  their 


particular  privileges.  For  any  misconduct  in  their  office*  the  lord  war- 
den and  his  ootn  barons  of  those  Ports,  and  the  king  himaelf  and  his 
council  and  their  own  peers,  alone  had  power  to  judge  them*  The 
Mayor  was  in  olden  times  a  terrible  functionary  in  a  Cinque  Port 
town.  We  can  imagine  such  a  sea*buih  magistrate  in  all  h»  quaint- 
ness  and  amphibious  nature,  a  grave,  thick-set,  niby-Ttsaged,  long- 
bearded,  wise  old  citizen,  half  admiral,  half  landsman^  weatii^  hnked 
mail  under  his  civic  robes  aud  gold  chain ;  a  sapient  old  warrior 
magistrate,  carrying  wisdom  in  his  owl-like  countenance^  and  terror 
to  the  evil  minded  in  his  cold  grey  eye. 

Let  the  reader  only  fancy  the  stately  mayor  of  a  girded  ramparted 
ihick-ribbed  town,  perambulating  and  patrolling  amongst  ii^  narrow 
streets,  and  multitudinous  lanes  and  closes,  visiting  the  guards  aud  gate- 
houses^ haranguing  the  watcb^  "comprehending  vagrom  men/*  and  looking 
after  swashbucklers,  and  punishing  scolding  wives.  Let  him  remember 
how  the  powers  of  the  magistracy  were  at  that  day  extended ;  how  he 
could  halt  his  halberdiers  beneath  the  eves  and  penthouses  of  the 
quaint  old  street,  and  apprehending  some  varlet  in  the  fact  of  some 
petty  larceny  delinquency,  slit  off  his  ears,  and  have  them  nailed  to  the 

I  nearest  cart-wheel  at  hand,*  or  how,  guided  by  the  larum  of  some  good- 
wife's  tongue,  he  could  force  an  entrance  into  her  dwelling  house,  and 
order  her  to  be  seated  on  the  cucken  stool,  till  she  consented  to  grant 
her  husband  place  in  his  domicile ;  how  he  could  administer  a  sound 
whipping  to  one  fellow,  set  another  in  the  stocks,  and  even  mount  a  de- 
linquent astride  upon  a  steed,  and  have  him  paraded  through  the  town, 
with  horns  fastened  to  his  head,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right  hand* 
The  privileges t  of  the  five  Ports  were  in  these  warlike  times  extreme- 
ly advantageous  to  the  in  ha  bit  an  tp^  J;  albeit  the  services  they  were  bound 
to  perform,  however  honourable,  were  both  troublesome  and  expensive. 
It  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  extend  the  same  patronage  to  two 

*  Such  were  common  piimshmenu  for  light  offenc«>s. 

+  In  ihe  year  1513  wetind  the  liurgenses  excusing  themselTes  from  payment  ofiub- 
sidv  under  the  foLlowing  considerations: — Ut,  the  ■ituatton  in  face  of  the  enemy  ; 
2ud,  their  strict  charge  of  nightly  watch  for  the  safeguard  of  the  kingdom;  3rd, 
their  oonstant  preparation  for  defence  ;  4  th,  thdr  expense  for  ordnance,  am  muni- 
thm^  hulwarki^  &c.,  5tli,  their  yearly  service  of  shippings  57  ships  and  IISI?  men, 
with  provisions,  &c.,  according  i  and,  lastly,  their  charter^  which  exempu  them : 
and  a  notification  that  sudi  charge  would  deter  men  from  oomiiig  to  reside  in  their 
town,  siiid  conse<juenlly  occasion  a  want  of  hands  for  defence. 

X  The  reiM»rds  of  the  Cintjue  port*  were  informer  times  deponited  in  n  room 
asisigned  for  iJiat  purpose  in  Dover  Keep.  They  are  now,  alas  !  nearly  lUI  lost  or 
destroyed.  *Some  few  hooks,  however,  containing  the  entries  of  the  prmreedings  of 
the  brotherhoods  and  guentliiigs  wtjre  (a  few  yean  back)  still  in  existence.     They 

I  were  ktpt  in  an  old  che«t  at  Roniney*  The  oldest  then  remaining  was  marked 
t*  A/*     It  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  ended  in  that  oS  Klisabeth. 
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other  8ea*port  towns^  as  a  sort  of  *'  limbs  o*ihe  ploi^*"  90  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  ihe  north  side  of  Thanet  to  Hastiogs  cam 

wilhio  their  junstUction. 

The  hospital  of  St.  John's  in  Sandwich  is  extremely  curious ;  there  m 
no  record  of  its  first  foundation.  It  consists  of  one  larg^e  old  bujidiof. 
eontaininjr  a  hall  and  several  cell-like  apartments.  Behind  the  prudpil 
building  is  a  range  of  single  rooms,  called  the  Harbinge,  in  which,  ia 
old  days,  pilgrima  and  sick  travellers  were  lodged  and  fed,  a  man  tnd 
woman  being  appointed  as  Harbingers  to  attend  them.  The  hospiial  af 
8t*  Thomas  was  founded  in  1 592. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  of  very  ancient  foundation.  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  founded  by  Sir  Henry  de  Sandwich,  hi  Uie  sttt 
12Hy  but  we  believe  it  to  be  of  much  older  date. 

Having  now  g^lanced  al  the  Cinque  Ports  generally,  and  touchctd  tipoo 
their  origin  and  antiquity,  we  shall  proceed  to  lead  our  readers  into  oae 
of  these  peculiar  toun^,  unfold  its  government,  and  all  those  enrollt^d 
penalties,  which  now^  tike  unscoured  armour  hang  by  the  wall ;  the 
nature  of  its  people, 

^«  The  city's  iniiicutions,  and  the  tenzu 
For  coininon  justice*" 

And  we  therefore  beg  our  readers  to  take  our  offered  palm^  and  wnlk 

with  us  into  a  town  which  presents,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  more  per- 
ftjct  specimen  of  these  oldeu  ports^  than  any  other  place  in  England 
namely,  Sandwich  in  Kent, 

So  entirely  have  ihe  histories  of  almost  every  town,  church,  castlet 
bridge,  and  tower,  been»  as  it  were,  ransacked  and  sifted,  sketched,  lithiv 
graphed,  published,  and  illustrated,  of  late  years,  that  we  shall  consider 
it  something  to  discover  a  local  habitation,  which  has  not  been  unearth* 
ed,  atid  presented  to  ihe  newsmongers  of  these  pictorial  times.  History, 
it  is  said,  will  ever  remain  inexhaustible :  we  do  not,  however  pretend  to 
present  to  our  readers  Old  Sandwich,  as  a  downright  novelty,  as  Pal 
would  put  it,  nevertheless,  we  beg  to  call  their  especial  attention  to  this 
curious  old  Dutcli-built  Cinque  Port,  which  possesses  immense  interest 
to  the  tourist  and  the  antiquarian. 

The  traveller,  on  first  entering  this  town  from  ihe  flats,  over  the  quaint 
old  draw-bridge,  which  admits  him  to  the  gate  house  of  the  Isle  of  Tha- 
net,  suddenly  beholds  himself  entombed,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  Kentish 
HerculaueuHi,  a  town  of  the  dead.  He  gazes  around  hira,  and  sees  a 
p  place  apparently  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  looks  upon  the  streets 
and  edifices  of  a  bye-gone  age-  He  stares  up  at  the  beetling  stories  of 
the  old  pent -bouse  buildings  as  he  walks,  and  peers  curiously  through 
latticed  windows  into  the  vast,  low-roofed,  heavy-beamed,  oak-panelled 
rooms  of  days  he  has  read  of  in  some  old  play.  He  finds  himself 
iriolenily  carried  away  to  an  Elizabethan  age,  and  would  fain  call  lustily 
il  the  old  hotel  before  him  for  a  pot  of  ale  in  blank  verse.  He  finds 
WiDself  entirely  removed  from  the  present  age  of  mediocrity,  this  dull| 
cold,  calculating,  money -getting,  yet  go-ahead,  rail-pace  era,  and  as  his 
pulse  settles  down  to  a  healthy  action,  he  adopts  a  quieter  and  sweetc^r 
style.  He  feels  himself  more  able  to  **  entertain  the  lag  end  of  his  life 
in  peace  and  quiet  hours,"  in  a  town  where  the  turmoil,  noise,  and  bustle 
of  this  work*a-day  world  of  young  England^  seems  entirely  shut  beyond  the 
ram|>arts ;  and  as  he  continues  to  promenade  through  a  place  no  whit  de« 
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tcriorated  or  altered  since  SliaketpeAre*s  day,  hm  aimam  expects  to  lee 
aUling  beneath  the  eaves  and  porches  of  iJie  antiqae  dv!dlifliga,  the 
**  i^iiiaterv  and  the  knitters  in  the  son,**  and  the  free  xnAids  tlu^  veave 
tlimr  threads  with  hooes,  ehantuig  their  mBpUm  aongi  which 

«  Dallied  wNh  Ae  inoMCBoe  eritffap 
like  the  aid  age.* 

Nay,  he  looks  aboat  for  the  steep1eH:niwiied  hats^  ^rthinfalei  and 
sparkling  ejes  of  the  merry  wives  of  the  town,  and  expects  to  ruD  against 
douhlel,  tnuik  hose,  and  long  rapiers  at  every  torn.  He  feeb  indeed  a 
sort  of  dramatic  dreaminess  creep  over  hini«  and  although  be  has  yet 
actually  beheld  no  living  inhabitants  in  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  he 
has  been  traversing,  he  calls  up  dimmUi*  permma  to  suit  the  scene, 
till  at  lengthy  weary  with  wandering  through  doses*  quays,  and  ram- 
parts, in  pure  melancholy  and  troubled  brain,  he  enters  some  deserted 
looking  house  of  entertainment,  knocks  with  his  stick  upoo  a  massive 
table,  in  an  empty  sanded  parlour,  where  Sir  Toby  Belch  or  stout  Jack 
Falstaff'  m\^%  have  kept  the  turn  of  tippling  and  uttered  their  wondroos 
witticisms,  and,  with  a  Pistol  stmt,  and  a  stroller's  style>  CTies  "  Whai^  ho! 
wiikiti  there  I  m^  !  Bull^  H(M.  Sack  and  sugar  for  the  Dolphin  par- 
loor,  A  pottle  pot,  for  the  nonce,  good  drawer,  1 11  drink  with  your 
Dane^^  your  Almain^  or  your  Hollander,  I*m  a  rogue  if  I  Ve  tasted 
liquor  this  day.""  Seated  in  such  locality  we  love  to  trace  a  whole  history 
of  the  neighbourhood^  and  even  to  hunt  down  those  traditions  of  the 
town  which  are  now  nearly  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Nay,  we  love 
even  to  trace  out  the  story  of  the  very  apartment  we  are  presently  oetu* 
pyingt  to  cross-eiamine  mine  hostess  of  the  tavern,  and  hear  her  dilale 
at  full  upon  the  chequered  fortunes  of  the  chequers,  and  the  antiquated 
originals  who  have  in  turn  been  its  possessors,  who  have  strutted  their 
hour  upon  its  stage»  and  are  almost  forgott»i. 

Sandwich,  as  a  Cinque  Port^  ranks  nest  to  Hastings.  It  sends  two 
learned  and  worthy  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  has  given  the 
title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Montague  femily,  since  the  year  1 660. 

From  all  we  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the  subject,  in  tracing  this 
venerable  town  backwards  to  its  origin,  grubbing  up  authorities  that  are 
grey  with  age,  himting  out  popular  opinions  and  traditions,  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  remote  antiquity  of  Sandwich.  Eddius 
Stephanus  was  the  first  writer  who  mentioned  Sandwich.  He  treats 
of  it  in  the  year  664,  and  the  town  must  have  been  founded  between 
that  period  and  the  departure  of  the  Roman  Legions  from  Britain, 
which  took  place  about  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  find  three  hundred  and 
seven  houses  within  the  walls  of  this  town,  and  when  the  Norman  Con- 
queror reigned,  the  dwellings  had  increased  to  three  hundred  and  eight>  - 
three.  In  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  Sandwich  fitted  out  for  the  King^s 
service,  twenty-two  ships,  and  five  hundred  and  four  sailors.  In  1565, 
the  town  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  inhabited  by  English  families,  one  himdred  and  twenty *Dine 
containing  Walloons.  Some  seven  personages  are  also  specified,  at  that 
time,  as  desirous  of  settling  in  this  curious  Cinque  Port,  and  wanting 
habitations  wherein  to  ensconce  themselves.     Tkree  of  them  were  mer- 


They  dl  had  their  turn  in  Old  Sandwich^  which 
rsMMMiabie. 


the  travdkr't  i 
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chantSy  **mxT  welUdealmg  Cauntfymen/*  whose  portly  argosies  •  doubU 
less  were  ofiimes  tossing  in  ihe  haven,  Orte  was  a  scrivener,  who,  per- 
ad venture  wished  to  litigate  and  sound  his  quillets  amongst  the  amphi- 
bious natives,  7'wo  were  surgeons,  and  the  seventh  was  a  teacher  of  the 
♦*  immortal  passado,"  a  master  of  fence. 

The  major,  or  mayor,  of  Sandwich  was  chosen  annually.  The  cIpc- 
tion  was  fonuerly  made  in  the  old  Saxon  Church  of  St*  ClemeDt's,  and 
the  penalty  for  non -acceptance  of  office,  was  somewhat  quaint  and 
strange.  The  posse  waited  upon  him  in  form,  surrounded  his  dwelliug» 
and  witljoiit  further  circumstance  unroofed  it,  and  piilled  it  about  his 
ears.  Sandwich  boasts  twelve  jurats,  fjurali,  aldejinanni,  l)ar<m€s^) 
who  are  annually  sworn  in  to  assist  the  mayor.  The  hoginace  carried  a 
stout  staff  with  a  brass  head  ;  he  wore  a  coat  of  colours  of  the  town,  and 
was  aworn  to  be  loyal  thereto.  Then  there  was  a  custodier  of  the 
Druid's  gate,  a  porter  of  the  pillory  gate,  a  supervisor  of  the  gutters 
and  sewers,  and  an  overseer  of  the  water  dclf.  Monsieur  Bedellus 
was  also  a  *'  brief  authority  man,"  and  his  office  dearly  defined,  be 
looked  after  *'vagrom  men/  drove  hogs  and  rapscallions  from  tJie 
streets,  and  whipped  the  urchins  of  the  free-school. 

Sandwich  even  at  the  present  period  boasts,  we  think»  more  old  buildings 
than  almost  any  other  town  in  England.  It  is  rich  in  ancient  hospitals, 
chantries,  hermitages,  and  venerable  chiirchcs^f  besides  the  remains  of 
its  embattled  gate* houses,  priories  and  other  remnauts  of  the  days 
when  the  Cinque  Ports  were  powerful,  and  their  native  burghers  a  fierce, 
warlike,  and  somewhat  original  race. 

There  are  now  three  parish  churches  in  this  town,  named  after  their 
patron  saints,  St,  Clement  the  Martyr,  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  Any  one  of  these  dark  mouldering  edifices,  with  its 
time-honoured  towers  and  buttresses^  will  at  once  take  the  imagination 
of  the  gaaer  back  to  the  old  monkish  times,  and  those  passages  in  the 
poetry  of  the  great  poet  which  treat  of  early  rites  and  superstitious  days. 
Standing  within  the  church-yard  of  St.  dementis,  gazing  upon  its  old 
Saxon  tuwefi  and  time-honoured  appearance,  we  almost  expect  to  be- 
hold one  of  the  dark  posterns  in  the  surrounding  wall  open  to  admit  a 
procession  of  monks  from  the  Carmelite  house  near  at  hand,  to  hear  the 
solemn  chaunt,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  the  distracted  Laertes,  as  thej 
lower  the  coffin  and  sing  a  requiem  to  the  "  peace  parted  soul  of  the  fair 
Ophelia/* 

"  Lay  lier  i"  the  earth. 

And  frum  her  fair  aBtl  uti|HiUyte^  fleJtli 

May  violet*  spring  \     I  tell  thee,  churlish  prievt, 

A  miiibtVlii^j  &ngel  f*haJl  my  sister  be. 

When  tlimi  litfsi  howling." 


I 


tliey 

i  fair  ^ 


*  The  Bhi|tft  furnished  by  the  Cinque  Portt  for  the  King's  lervice  wero  ofeUftd 
**  tk»wl«riw**  The  number  of  Tessels  c]»im«d  from  the  port«  beiug  divided^  Ui«  Uuai- 
ncii  wii  cttllcHl  ''doling/' 

f  Some  of  its  churches  aro  totally  gone.  The  churcK  of  St.  Jacob  «ru  long  iigo 
dciitroyed  "  a*  »  thing  standing  the  t<twTie«men  of  no  use.'*  In  that  church  wm 
Always** an  /rvm«le«  clad  in  black  garments,  with  a  long  heard,  who  minidtetvd 
uuUk  srrangers.  pilgrims,  and  poor  devils.  Ue  also  *<  digged  the  graves  of 
MKsh  *■  died  there,  and  pmyed  for  their  aoiala.**  The  last  hermit  waa  John 
Sieward  ;  he  lived  \n  the  reign  of  Uenry  the  Eighth.  On  Uie  apot  where  tiie 
pminmar»achool  now  stands  fttood,  in  the  time  of  ihe  Nonnam^  a  monastery  of 
IDOiiltt,  called  Suthonini.  It  wat  built  by  the  brother^  by  die  moilttr*!  ttde^  of 
the  Conqueror. 
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Od  the  Bouih-west  side,  between  the  ramparts  of  the  town  and  New- 
reet,  stood  the  Carmelite  monastery,  founded  by  WiUiara  Lord  Clinton, 
ird  of  Folkstone  and  GouUtone.  The  friars  were  mendicants*  by  pro- 
ftion^  yet  their  buildinga  were  large  and  stately,  and  the  churches  tna^- 
nificent^  besides  being  esteemed  more  sacred  thaji  others,  for  which  rea- 
son  many  of  the  Cinque  Port  nobles,  and  persons  of  better  condition 
desired  to  be  buried  therein.  The  Carmelite  chapel  bad  the  pritnlege 
sanctuary.     One  of  the  most  curious  documents  extant  refers  thereto* 

is  imperfect*  and  runs  thus,  " '**  day  of  April,  the  second e  yeare 

King  Henry  the  vij**"*,  one  Barnard  Manny  toke  the  Friers  Chirche, 

d  there  knowlaged  before  Rob*.  Mayhewe,  esquire,  in  the  fursi  yere  of 

le  reign  of  Richard  the  irj"**.  late  King  of  Ingland,  in  the  night  in  Flam« 

rgh,  in  the  North  parts  of  Ingland,  feloniously  killed  a  man,  for  the 

hich  be  asketh^  the «  . .  forswome  the  King*s  lande,  and 

e  said  meyer  and  coroner  hath  assigned  hym  his  passage  to  Duour.'' 
It  appears  that  the  town  was  made  more  strong  and  defensible  by  Ed- 
ard  the  Third,  who,  on  his  return  to  England  after  his  French  wars,  was 
ecially  struck  both  with  its  pleasant  situation,  **  and  its  capabilities 
ainst  idlfhreiffn  pot^ntatfs,  and  its  haven  regally  flotpin^  out  of  th^ 
\yne  $eas**  The  **  navie  **  also  of  the  said  town,  bad  especially  distin- 
guished itself  in  th  'appreheneion  of  divers  pirates,  as  well  as  encountered 
successfully  our  ancient  enemies  the  Frenchmen.  **  The  then  Frenche 
kynge,"  having  before  called  to  mind  that  Sandwich  was  not  vumytrd 
either  with  bulwarks,  walls,  or  ditches,  dispatched  Peter  Prassey,  senes- 
chal of  Normandye,  to  ro6^  and  Bpoyh  Oie  tou^n  by  night.  After  this 
mishap,  therefore,  in  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a 
night  attack,  and  its  consequent  outrage  and  but^^hery,  for  the  better  re- 
tUmracion  and  strengthening  of  Sandwich,  it  was  enwalled,  dk^^fd,  and 
hetUr foHifyed  with  bulwarks,  so  that  the  "said  place  in  that  tyme  eft- 
sones  so  floreshed/*  The  traitor  Perkin  Warbeck  arrived  at  Sandwich 
soon  after  this  with  a  rout  of  rebels  at  his  heels,  whereupon  the  Sandwich^ 
ers  marched  out,  and  fought  with  him  at  the  spot  where  Sandown  castle 
now  stands,  slaying  many»  and  pursuing  and  taking  others  prisoners. 

The  persecution  for  religion  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  sent  large 
bodies  of  manufacturers  to  England.  Amongst  other  towns  Sandwich 
greatly  benefited  thereby,  the  workers  in  baize,  and  flannel,  fixing 
themselves  at  Sandwich.  A  large  company  of  gardeners  also  emigrated 
at  this  period,  and  established  themselves  at  Sandwich,  having  discovered 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all 
esculent  plants, — a  great  benefit  to  the  country  eventually,  when  we  take 
into  consideration,  that,  in  the  year  1509,  there  was  not  a  salad  in  all 
England,  and  that  carrots,  cabbages,  turnips,  &c,,  were  imported  from 
the  Netherlands.  These  new  Dutch  settlers,  however,  who,  by  their 
prudent  conduct,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  more  irritable  and  pugna- 
cious Cinque- porters,  were  constantly  at  feud  with  the  neighbours  they 
came  to  benefit,  and  many  and  various  were  the  "trifles  light  as  air,** 
which  caused  strife  and  civil  commotion  in  the  streets  of  the  old  town. 

Such  has  been  the  constant  cycle  of  events  in  our  island  in  former 
days»  that  we  find  its  shores  continually  infested  by  ruthless  armies  of 


i 


Th«  CaraieUtet  led  nX  fint  solitary  live*  in  Aiia.     In  the  13ih  century  they 
ndered  mARv  of  them  to  ihii  country,  and  were  appointed  to  a  rule  and  order, 

ind  named  **  Brothers  of  Mount  CanneL"  They  wore  ca»ock^  scapolary,  patience, 

hrown  hoods,  white  cloaks,  and  a  black  bat. 
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I  upon  the  foundation  of  a  stronghold  wliich  tradition  says  was 
I  castle  of  Sandwich,  It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  jjlorious 
L  Bastard  Fanlconbridge,  whom  Shakspearc  has  for  ever  imtnortaJized  and 
MMDahriued  in  every  true  English  heart,  and  whose  fire^  chivalrous 
^^Kearing,  and  gallantry  the  prince  of  poets  alone  could  have  described^ 
^^hu  brought  to  bay,  and  his  gallant  spirit  for  ever  quelled.  With  nine 
^Hbndred  followers,  the  Bastard  threw  himself  into  the  castle,  but,  out- 
^Bfininbered  and  overpowered,  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  upon  a  promise 
f  of  pardon^  The  promise,  however,  was  not  kept,  as  he  was  carried  pri- 
^     soner  to  Northampton,  and  there  executed. 

During   the  reign   of  King  John,   Sandwich    must   have  presented 

stirring    scene,    when,   "  powers   from    home,   and    discontents   at 

me/*  shook  the  kingdom  to  its  centre,  and  "  vast  confusion,  post-haste 

id  romage/'  pervaded  the  land  from  eod  to  end.     Accordingly,  I  find 

lat  this  Cinque  Port  was  one  continued  scene  of  discord,  harry*  and 

ntention.     The  true  and  loyal  Hubert  de  Bui^h,  who,  when  all  Kent 

d  yielded,  and  London  itself,  "  like  a  kind   host,"  had   received  the 

rench,  alone  held  out  Dover  Castle,  managed  to  fit  out  forty  ships  from 

e  Cinque  Ports,  with  which  he  encountered,  sank,  and  destroyed  eighty 

il  of  the  French.     The  Dauphin,  however,  landed  at  Sandwich  with 

Ills  power,  and  set  fire  to  the  town. 

The  navy  of  the  Cinque  Ports  must  have  been,  as  early  as  the  year 
1 293^  both  formidable  and  efficient,  since  I  find  that  between  that  year 
and  1295  they  carried  terror  and  consternation  to  the  French  coast, 
destroying  their  fl€^etB,  and  slaying  so  many  of  the  French  sailors  that 
France  was  for  a  long  time  afterwarda  entirely  destitute  of  shipping.  The 
CiiK|Uc-porterH  also  this  year  captured  twenty  large  Spanish  ships  laden 
with  wine,  which  they  brought  into  Sandwich  and  made  a  glorious  revel, 
keeping  wassail  for  many  days. 

In  the  year  1342,  the  quaint  old  streets  of  Sandwich  again  glittered 
with  arms  and  armour,  resounded  with  the  beat  of  drum,  the  bray  of 
trumpet,  and  the  tramp  of  steeds ;  for,  in  this  year,  Edward  the  Third 
arrived  with  all  his  chivalry,  bringing  with  him,  also,  all  his  war-engines 
from  the  Tower,  and  embarked  for  France,  in  order  to  seize  upon  the 
Duchy  of  Bretagne  for  Sir  John  de  Montfort.  The  war- engines,  how- 
ever, were  left  behind,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  shipping  to 
transport  them  with  the  King's  power.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Cinque- 
porters  to  press  ships,  and  re-convey  them  lo  the  Tower  after  his 
departure.  In  1345,  Edward  again,  together  with  his  Queen  Philippa, 
embarked  at  this  port,  in  order  to  obtain  the  earldom  of  Flanders  for 
Prince  Edward,  through  the  intrigues  of  James  d'Arteville,  the  brewer 
of  Ghent ;  and  in  1 357,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
landed  at  Sandwich,  bringing  his  prisoner,  the  King  of  France  and  his 
son  Philip.  In  187^,  three  thousand  lances,  and  ten  thousand  archers, 
were  summoned  to  Sandwich,  preparatory  to  embarkation  in  order  to 
**  save  Thouars  and  the  rest  of  Poictou.*' 

In  1385  the  French,  burning  with  rage,  set  their  wits  to  work,  and 
constructed  a  rampart  of  wood,  which  (on  their  invasion  of  the  coast) 
^ey  intended  should  protect  them  from  the  terrific  showers  of  our  Kent- 
ih  bowmen »  whom  they  especially  dreaded.  This  wall  was  twenty  feet 
ligh,  and  three  thousand  paces  long;  and  at  intervals  of  twelve  feet 
We  was  a  strong  tower,  capable  of  holding  ten  men.  Each  tower  wa* 
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b  1M9^«  Ike  Mm^  •pnl 

I  the  torn.* 

vilfc  Ikt  iMiMSf  Ik 

tM»  dffMfl  lk«  Imfe."     lBl57t,Qi 


Wirvkk  sre  to  1k>  fortitvitfc 

IMS*  il  B  TMsoffdc 
E^Hck,  md  « lake  km  to  kii4 
tM»  dmfl  lk«  InNfe.'     in  157t,  Qmcb  EKnkctk  Tisilied  Suidviel 

M»  nf  JwM  Wood,  Eaq^  vkie^  b  ttill  to  ke  seen  m  tbe  mmt  HHr 
M  vkmlks  MUflB  QoHB  w»  Hb  toMk  Hmrj  tim  Wi^Mk  mm  ^ 
imee  kM%ed  in  tkis  kooM^ 

Ib  IMS.  w  lad  tke  Mnlar  of  Ckvln  tke  FnH  tkot  twiiM; 

CnmwM,  mA  mmmj  mun  rf  tkoioainid  lUbsoT  tte  drpil,iad( 
kfwdi of kdl, cMMlicd td^dk^, ami cMitko SOtk  Jwwj  bm 
•dkodlniloroiidjnnideredoivgTacmft  ao  Att  vai 

Md  «j, '  Ths  kntfk  of  oar  wMtrik,  Iha  ioidr^  iBoii 
ikor  fML""     !■  1648  tht  najor  reoeiTed  arihre  to  ipiiitlwaJ  ikt  1 
«f  York ;  vko^  flajs  tlie  order,  ^wiB  firohaklj  «tteHi|it  to  oacapa  tai 
aMmVapparei"'     In  1559*  tbe  King  came  to  Sandwiek*  tof« 
ike  Duke  oi  York,  the  chhralraiia  Rupert,  and  tlte  Earl  of 
On  Ikk  oeeaMn  his  Majesty,  witkoiit  diimQimtiiig,  drank  a  oof  «f  I 
at  tka  door  of  the  Bell  Inn,  to  the  beakh  of  the  mayor,  wbo  k 

Tbe  Ctoque  Potts  had  their  own  peculiar  and  partiealar  i 
methods  of  punlskmeDty  as  we  find  it  on  record  that  Iktre  waa  li 
lab  itraaiii  caUad  the  ^'  GestHog/  which  ran  beiide  ooa  of  ika  | 
kodii  of  thia  town,  and  which  waa  used  for  the  purpoaa  of  T 

*  Copj  of  A  letter  from  tbe  King  to  tbe  mvyov  thh  ytmr.    ^  To 
wrihdoTM  M«yor  of  Saiid«rich«, — And  wtors  ye  have  in  y*  wdc,  oar  i 
tmitour.  BUtk9  6«iTe«  ve  atraiteley  cbarge  yoo  tbat  incx^minetit  ye  ntiei 
ettir*  of  hytn,  snd  hit  trsyteroiu  demctiftig^  and  wkliout  delay  proceed  tsf ' 
All  pnayaon,  snd  «xif4:uticni,  at  ye  wd  do  ui  plesir/*    Oa  the  same  dny  T 
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iininala.     We  also  find  a  spot  of  ground  pointed  out  just  without  the 

'walls,  in  the  direction  towards  the  sand-hills  upon  the  sea-shore,  which 

by  some  are  affirmed  to  be  the  identical  remains  of  Caesar's  sea-camp — 

i^      a  spot  particularized  as  the  Ibcality  prescribed   for  a  most  cruel  and 

\t      terrific  relrihntion  for  the  evil -disposed.      This  portion  of  ground  was 

dedicated  to  the  punishment  of  those  delinquents  condemned  to  be  — 

I  buried  alive. 
f  M  Y  fatlier,  I  am  bo  liappy  !*^ 
^  The  pale  ytmng  creature  apoke^ 
And  tlie  voice  Lbat  trembled  with  its  joy 
The  luileuiti  Htillnffss  Uroke. 
The  pareut  l»t;(it  him,  lisU^ning, 
Tu  where  the  sweet  child  Uy, 
And  trled>  hut  vainly,  to  witlihdd 
The  tears  that  forad  th«ir  wmy. 


THE  CinLD*S  LAST  DR£ABf. 


**  My  father,  I  am  ao  hjippy ! 

1  dream 'd  that  we  kst  ni|;bt 
Were  pilgrims  of  another  world, 

A  clime  of  sunny  light. 
Aud  u  ^]oTy  fthotie  around  U£ 

That  mortals  coy  Id  not  see, 
And  lire  to  tell  to  wundVin^  miudt 

Its  deep  iuteniity.  ^ 

"  On,  hy  the  nide  of  waters, 

Thnt  Bow'd  iu  peac«;ful  rest^ 
Where  the  fair  swan  in  iti  ho9om 

Bedew 'd  its  snowy  vest. 
Through  forest*,  wh»re  the  suntieam 

Play'd  on  each  braiidi  and  ilem^ 
Like  crjnstai  from  the  deep  sea-mlne, 

Or  gloir  of  eastern  g^m. 

**  And  the  perfume  of  Bireet  flow*ni 

Stole  o'er  ilie  clmrmed  senses 
And  music,  not  of  eArthly  lone, 

Came,  but  we  knew  not  whence. 
It  fteemM  ua  if  the  thrilling  atru*n 

Were  harpd  Uy  gerapliim, 
And  methoi»ght  the  touching  melody 

Was  like  our  evening  hymn  ! 

<*  Tlie  cadence  ceaa'd^ — a  tound  aroic 

That  made  our  heart*  rejoice, 
•  dearer  tlmn  the  richest  swell, — 

It  was  my  hrother's  voice  ! 
Lnd  wH»n  drew  ne^r  an  angel  form, 
\  With  hick«  of  radiant  gold, 

dd  wmg*  made  of  the  rainbow's  hues : 
k^Twma  beauteous  to  behold. 


^*  *  Sister,*  he  cried,  '  and  IdssM  the  tear 

Of  jay  from  off  my  cheek, 
Thou  Vt  como^  for  whom  I  've  left  yon 

realm 

Of  happiues*  to  seek  ; 
Father,  thou  Skvi  expected  herv, 

My  mothei:  wait«  thee  now. 
To  place  the  crown  of  dimless  light 

Upon  tbtue  honourM  brow  !' 

"^  And  he  tmiled  on  tiE,  my  father^ 

And  took  each  by  the  hand, 
A*  joyously  he  welcomed  ua 

Unto  that  blessed  land. 
A  few  brief  moments,  and  we  were 

Cbsp'd  to  ray  mother's  breast. 
She  who  was  laid  in  yon  cliiin;:h*yardf 

Where  I  would  also  rest ! 

<^  Mark  !  'tis  the  music,  father ! 

It  seems  to  linger  here, 
It  i<  their  voices  catling  us 

To  dwell  with  tliem  elsewhere. 
Throw  wide  the  window,  father, 

And  let  the  sweet  strains  come; 
Oh,  didt  my  heart  could  soar  with  them 

Back  to  my  mother's  home  I" 

The  wi&h  wai  heard,  the  bead  droop 'd 

low, 

And  like  a  How'r  she  died,— 
The  spirit  sought  that  heav'nly  land/ 

For  which  it  meekly  sigh'd. 
The  faiher  gAzed  upon  that  fai%^ 

O'er  which  the  dark  locks  stray'd. 
And  sorrow'd,  as  he  thought  that  one 

80  beautiful  must  fade« 

He  hush'd  the  agony  within. 

And  rererent  held  hit  breathy 
While  looking  on  that  pladd  brow, 

So  calm^  BO  fair  in  death  j 
He  kiss*d  the  roieless cheeks,  o'er  wluch 

The  setdog  ttmbeam  shone, 
And  munnnr'd,  as  the  tears  fell  fast, 

'^^  Jlly  Gitd,  she  is  Uiine  own  !" 
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I  turned  my  eyes  round  the  chamber,  wondering  wkai  would  be  lb« 
next  to  speak  ;  I  watched  intently  from  gauntlet  to  broadsword,  from 
Indian  bow  to  the  cumbrous  matchlock,  and  as  a  gleam  of  mu  on  shine, 
flickering  through  the  woodhioe  of  the  casement^  sparkled  for  a  moment 
on  a  small  steel  casket,  I  fancied  almost  that  it  moved^  and  I  sbooU 
see  it  unlock  itself,  and  hear  the  many  secrets  of  which  it  had  been 
the  depository^  but  another  look  convinced  me  that  it  was  motaonleeSv 
and  1  was  disappointed,  for  I  well  knew  its  antiquity,  and  longed  to  bear 
of  its  experiences. 

As  I  continued  my  scrutiny,  I  was  startled  by  ohsenriog^  the  eyes  of 
the  portrait  opposite  me  move,  the  breast  heave,  and  a  slight  nmniiiiT 
escape  from  the  lips  ;  and  such  lips ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  last  century,  of  a  lovely  young  girii 
whose  peculiarly  feminine  beauty,  and  dove-like  expression  of  eyes,  I 
had  often  gazed  upon  with  pleasure*  and  yearned  to  know  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  so  fair  a  creature's  life. 

When  first  its  soh  murmuring  voice  broke  upon  my  devouring  ear, 
my  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  I  seemed  like  a  person  just  struggling 
out  of  a  slumber.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  indistinct,  but  gradually 
became  clear  and  palpable.     It  spake  as  follows  : 

Good  friends  I  since  we  are  doomed  to  be  packed  together  in  our 
possessor's  curiosity  shop — I  think  it  but  polite  to  call  it  so — I  have 
listened  to  your  beguiling  adventures  with  pleasure,  for  they  tend  in 
some  measure  to  drive  away  the  ainuif  to  which,  ^9  paS9c  things  we  are 
condemned.  Inspirited  therefore  by  your  example,  I  will  try  to  recall 
to  my  memory  some  few  passages  of  my  life,  that  is,  in  the  life  of  the 
creature  I  represent*  That  she  was  beautiful,  I  believe  it  is  unneces- 
sary forme  to  say.  Look  at  me  I  I  repre^sent  her  faitlifully  I  Her  beaaty 
was  only  skill -deep  Uke  mine,  but  not  so  lasting.  Age  has  inaide  me 
more  valuable,  whilst  it  destroyed  her  power. 

When  I  was  created  by  the  painter^s  master  hand^  I  was  pronounced 
a  living  likeness  I  It  was  true;  fori  grew  into  life  under  the  Umner*8 
magic  skill,  and  beheld  my  beautiful  original  before  me,  and  felt  the  tre- 
mulous touch  of  the  young  painter  as  he  looked  abashed  into  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  for  the  bright  light  that  he  dared  to  hope  to  transfer  to  me  I  that 
look  made  the  eloquent  blood  rush  even  to  his  noble  forehead,  whilst  the 
fair  sitter*s  fringed  lash  sank  over  her  dangerous  orbs  with  soft  timidity, 
but  even  then  there  was  a  scornful  curl  of  triumph  on  her  lips,  that  be- 
lied the  language  of  her  eyes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  sitting  she  arose,  and  swept  with  grace  un- 
{Mkralleled  from  the  room ;  the  painter's  gaze  followed  her,  and  a  deep  sigh 
escaped  from  his  very  heart ;  he  then  turned  to  me^  and  afVerwards  flung 
himself  into  the  chair  she  had  quilted,  and  gaaed  with  a  painitil  intent* 
ness  upon  me ;  be  was  young  and  nobly  handsome,  so  he  naturally  had 
his  day  dream,  and  the  world,  and  worldliness,  were  alike  forgollen  in 
the  thoughts  that  nis^hed  through  his  impetuous  mind.  One  mooieni  a 
dark   frown  shadowed  his  brow,  which  some  sunny  thought  instaiytljr 
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! ;  anon  it  relumed,  and  was  again  cbased  away  by  a  bright 
mt  smile*  What  were  his  thoughts  ?  I  couM  well  guess  I  ho 
sat  thus  entranced  until  the  twilight  shut  him  from  my  sights  and  I  saw 
J  more,  but  I  heard  his  plaintive  sighs. 

Maria  Leslie,  the  being  1  represent,  was  an  only  child,  bom  to  inherit 
^at  beauty  and  large  possessions  ;  she  was  kindly  loved  by  her  parents, 
fbo  could  not  behold  in  her  the  slightest  fault ;  she  was  admired  by  all 
Ifbo  came  within  the  ma^c  circle  of  her  charms,  for  the  brightness  of  her 
keauty  so  dazzled  the  hearts  of  her  beholders,  that  they  could  scarcely 
bink  it  possible  that  aught  of  evil  could  be  so  enshrined. 

Vanity  was  her  besetting  sin.  As  a  child  her  little  coquetries  and 
vaaities  were  only  smiled  at  by  all,  as  being  exceedingly  droll ;  the  con- 
tinual praises  of  menials,  and  the  fond  indulgence  of  her  parents,  who 
laughed  at  her  little  womanish  ways,  when  but  yet  a  girl,  had  drawn  her 
from  the  society  of  children  like  herself,  and  made  her  ape  the  manners 
of  grown  up  people  ;  she  was  a  little  actress  I 

She  was  about  eighteen  when  I  was  made  the  almost  living  likeness 
of  her,  by  the  young  and  enthusiastic  painter,  who  had  much  better  have 
bestowed  his  love  upon  roe,  for  I  was  all  his  own,  and  would  always  have 
remained  the  same ;  I  was  indeed  superior  to  my  original,  for  beneath 
my  beauty^  a  cold  heart  was  not  hidden ;  all  her  love  was  engrossed  by 
herself,  and  consequently  she  had  none  to  bestow  on  others  ;  day  after 
day  did  the  young  painter  stand  by  her  easel,  and  endeavour  to  infuse 
eome  of  his  soul  into  hers,  and  rouse  her  to  excel  in  the  most  glorious  of 
arts,  hut  in  vain  ;  her  vanity  prompted  her  only  to  seek  accomplish- 
ments of  an  easier  cast,  that  should  dazzle  and  enchant  others ;  she  found 
that  to  conquer  in  the  painter's  mystery  and  cunning,  was  not  so  easy  ; 
it  must  be  a  true  love  that  can  ever  woo  any  of  the  sister  arts,  with 
hopes  of  success.  With  divided  thoughts  you  roust  never  kneel  at  their 
shrines. 

Fatal  indeed  was  the  indulgence  of  his  mad  passion  for  this  divinity  ; 
although  of  a  good  family  he  had  no  broad  lands  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
the  proud  and  haughty  beauty ;  yet  without  hope  to  wear  the  prize,  he 
still  dared  to  love.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  flame  will  keep  up  love; 
a  smile,  or  an  accidentat  pressure  of  the  hand  will  last  for  weeks  ;  full 
well  did  the  young  heartless  coquette  know  and  see  the  net  which  she 
had  thrown  around  her  victim^  nor  appeared  she  conscious  of  the  cause 
of  the  pale  cheek  and  trembling  voice  of  the  young  painter,  who  lived 
but  in  the  poisonous  fascinations  of  her  presence. 

Pallid  grew  the  cheek,  and  more  brilliant  the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  as 
month  after  month  rolled  on,  and  found  him  still  by  his  pupiFs  side ;  his 
steps  became  languid,  his  smile  dejected*  and  art  seemed  no  longer  the 
object  of  his  enthusiasm. 

One  early  dawn  he  stood  in  the  gallery,  and  with  careful  hand  made 
a  copy  of  me,  but  this  was  done  stealthily^  and  in  secret.  Foolish  boy  I 
he  bore  it  to  his  humble  roof,  with  bright  visions  of  iiiture  glory,  to  era- 
bitter  his  hours  with  vain  and  feverish  thoughts  over  the  counterpart 
of  bis  destroyer. 

bUnavailiugly  did  he  struggle  with  hifi  better  feelings,  but  the  strong 
asion  of  youth  is  not  easily  mastered ;  yet  of^en  did  he  resolve  to 
reak  his  dishonourable  thraldom,  hut  when  she  bestowed  on  him  a  be- 
witching smile,  how  soon  his  resolution  was  brokeup  and  how  soon  he 
became  again  her  willing  slave. 
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Love  is  a  sad  flatterer,  and  whispers  strange  impossibilities  to  his  vo- 
taries* With  these  he  beguiled  and  deluded  the  young  painter,  bade 
hira  hope,  taught  him  to  interpret  her  downcast  eyes,  and  read  her  very 
smiles  until  he  believed  there  was  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  between  them. 
Vain,  yet  how  happy  felt  he,  to  think  thus  I 

One  evening  when  twilight  gradually  put  an  end  to  their  labours, 
during  which  her  almost  tenderness  towards  him  had  made  the  hours 
fly  like  minutes,  they  sat  near  to  each  other  watching  the  calm  blush  of 
the  evening  sky  giving  place  tn  the  silvery  hue  of  the  rising  moon.  A 
dangerous  moment  for  those  who  love  1  thoughts  at  such  moments  are 
raised  far,  far  above  the  sordid  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  world's 
weight  seems  lifted  from  the  heart  to  give  full  play  to  its  purest  feelings. 

If  she  but  loved  him,  thought  he,  how  he  would  strive  to  become 
great,  to  be  worthy  of  her!  What  would  toil  be?  nothing  I  for  him» 
time  would  have  no  terrors,  if  she  were  the  prize  at  the  end  1  With 
thoughts  like  to  these  rushing  through  his  brain  in  answer  to  the  quick 
throbbings  of  his  heart,  he  fell  at  her  feet,  and  burst  forth  in  all  the  elo- 
quence of  his  nature,  upbraiding  himself,  yet  claiming  her  pity,  promis- 
ing to  fly  from  her,  until  he  was  more  worthy,  praying  for  hope  to  cheer 
his  path  as  an  incentive  to  his  ambition  and  exertions.  His  glowing 
wordn  came  from  his  lips  with  poetic  grace,  but  met  no  kindred  response; 
she  now  beheld  all  that  her  heartless  coquetry  had  effected,  and  rising 
indignantly  from  her  seat,  with  cheek  cold  and  colonrkas,  and  with  eyes 
of  scorn,  and  drawing  the  rich  folds  of  her  dress  closely  round  her  beau* 
tiful  farm,  as  though  she  feared  the  contamination  of  his  loucb,  she 
bade  him,  in  a  tone  that  threw  back  the  impetuous  blood  to  his  hearty 
to  rise,  and  never  more  dare  to  enter  into  her  presence,  or  insult  her 
by  his  plebeian  rhapsodies. 

What  art  thou,  said  she,  but  a  hired  menial !  had  it  not  been  for  the 
absence  of  my  parent,  thou  wouldst  have  been  flogged  from  the  house 
by  the  horse  boys,  for  thus  forgetting  thyself  and  station* 

Stunned  by  the  change  in  the  beautiful  creature^  who,  a  moment  sinee^ 
was  all  angeU  but  who  now  appeared,  as  the  moonlight  played  upon  hef 
convulsed  features,  almost  a  demon,  he  arose  from  his  prostrate  posi* 
tion  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  without  one  word,  but  with  fixed  eyes,  and 
mournful  mien,  saw  her  slowly  depart  from  the  chamber. 

A  year  parsed  on,  and  the  painter  was  only  remembered  in  lh«  family 
of  his  quondam  patron  as  a  bold  and  enterprising  young  man,  who  had 
soiiglit  by  dishonourable  means  his  own  aggrandisement  by  an  alliance 
with  bis  daughter,  and  they  felt  proud  that  the  adventurer  had  failed  in 
his  purpose,  and  had  not,  notwithstanding  his  talents  and  fascitiaiioos» 
for  one  moment  disturbed  the  pure  mind  of  their  child. 

She  »outi  had  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  fur  her  lands  were  fruit Ailp 
and  her  dowry  large,  and  all  that  the  family  possessed  would  eveiitualljf 
fall  to  her  sole  disposal.  They  came,  and  were  refused,  and  thus  were 
her  triumphs  swelled.  They  strove  lo  touch  her  heart  when  they 
should  have  aimed  only  at  her  pride. 

At  last  a  suitor  came,  of  a  proud  and  haughty  race,  with  armorial 
bearings,  and  a  title.  I  le  had  long  Bince  parted  with  all  his  feelings,  ss 
unfashionable  commodities ;  but  brought  in  their  stead  his  faniity-deeds 
and  rent-roll,  which  were,  he  believed,  the  sure  passport  lo  a  lady*s 
heart.  The  perfect  nonchalance  of  the  titled  suitor  put  horw  th  amMt 
M  the  little  coquetriea  of  the  lady,     lie  looked  upon  her  as  a  fine  crea* 
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Tdf  bot  hated  the  trouble  of  couitsbip,  left  the  old  people  to  make 

ve  to  her  for  hiiDy  and  requested  a  definite  answer  to  his  proposal  as 

rly  as  poi^sible>  as  he  did  eot  wish  to  miss  his  season-trip  to  Italy. 

Having  sickened  himself  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  found 

self  '*  used  up,"  he  paused  in  his  senseless  career,  and  looked  out  for 

estate,  with  a  presentable  wife  tacked  to  it^  so  that  hb  constitution 

d  property  might  both  at  the  aaroe  time  be  repaired.     He  had  come, 

erefore,  to  see  the  fair  Maria ;  liked  her  maDoers  and  her  unincum* 

red  estate,  and  determined  to  take  the  desperate  leup  of  marriage. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 

make  himself  disagreeable,  for  nothing  is  easier  than  insincerity  ;  and 

etiquette,  strained  to  the  nicest  point,  forbade  anything  like  an  approach 

to  familiarityj  which  is  a  very  old-fashioned,  troublesome  thing  at  best, 

and  ofteo  endangers  the  continuation  of  the  best  acquaintance. 

Seen  only  through  the  medium  of  his  gentlemanly  address  and  stylish 
manners,  aided,  too,  by  his  magnificent  establishment  and  a  coronet,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  found  himself  successful.  The  proud  girl  con- 
sented to  be  his  wife.  They  were  married ;  and  she  became  a  countess  I 
The  last  of  the  glittering  pomp  of  marriage  wound  its  way  through  the 
embowering  trees,  and  vanished  in  the  evening  sunlight.  The  parents 
felt  for  the  first  time  that  their  labour  of  love  was  ended,  and  that  their 
child  was  their  child  no  rnore^^ — for  another  now  claimed  her  who  would 
stand  before  them  in  her  love,  and  her  thoughts,  —  the  little  world  of 
enchantment  which  was  created  round  the  child  of  their  affections  faded 
like  a  rainbow  when  the  worshipped  idol  of  the  shrine  departed  from  it, 
and  left  them  desolate.  The  tears  of  parting  still  glistened  in  their  eyes 
as  I  hey  stood  before  me,  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  face  of  one  they 
loved  too  well     When  they  beheld  her  again,  she  was  not  like  to  me ! 

Italy  1  land  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies  1  land  of  elegant  vices,  and  ro- 
mantic rascalities;  beautiful  even  in  your  feebleness,  how  full  of  b»itter- 
flies  art  thou  I     How  they  fiutter  in  thy  eternal  sunshine  1     How  full 
art  thou  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  I    Behold  the  creations  of  thy  chisel 
,        and  thy  pencil  I     See  the  lazzaroni  crowding  in  their  dirt,  and  defacing 
^m  the  marble  steps  of  thy  palaces  I     How  full  of  sharp,  bright  eyes,  and 
^B  sharper  and  brighter  poniards  1      How  quick  to  love,  and  bow  quick  to 
^^  hate  are  thy  fierce-blooded  children  I 

I  In  a  few  weeks  after  their  marriage  the  fair  Countess  and  her  chosen 
husband  found  themselves  in  Italy,  where  he  was  as  well  known  as  the 
Pope  himself,  and  where  he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
jcrowd,  who  knew  his  vices  and  his  boundless  extravagancCj  which,  now 
lie  came  so  well-freighted,  promised  them  another  harvest.  His 
channing  wife  soon  became  the  adrairntion  and  the  toast  of  the  gay 
circles  that  had  nothing  else  to  do.  She  was  charmed  with  the  flut- 
terers  whom  she  captivated,  and  who  whispered  wamx  flattery  into  her 
cars ;  but  sometimes  they  became  so  bold  in  their  advances,  that  her 
unfashionable  feelings  prompted  her  to  shrink  back  from  their  too  ar- 
dent address,  ftiiring  that  her  husband's  haughty  spirit  might  feel  of- 
fence ;  but  he,  whenever  he  heard  of  them,  seemed  to  count  them  as 
I  nothing  more  than  bon  bom  thrown  in  a  Caniival»  sweet,  but  harmless. 
i  He  was  guilty  of  the  same  offence  himself  to  other  women  ;  so  he  let  it 
pass  unnoticed,  and  the  ardent  puppies  remained  un reproved,  and 
sought  with  greater  avidity  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  beautiful  English 
Countess. 
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He  had  ooe  iiiglit»  ai  ^grmod/H^,  leated hwnglf^ as  vas  his  ctutom,  by 
her  tide,  vith  a  fall  drterminatioti  lo  bdn^  to  a  daae  the  long  love-sicge 
which  begao  rather  U>  piqae  his  rawty*  «^  tire  hii  patience.  The  usuaJ 
oommoD-plaoe,  in  loch  cases  imdertloodt  the  Covuilots  bore  with  all  the 
coldness  of  her  dis|Mi«ition,  and  she  pefsutted  kioi  to  nin  on  unchided 
thrcmgh  his  hopes  and  despairings^  aiid  other  poetical  descriptions  of  the 
lotneiits  irhicb  she  had  msde  him  endtire.  At  last,  grown  confident 
by  her  silenee,  he  dared  to  place  his  own  ann  aroand  her  slender  waist 
i>be  »pning  from  bis  side.  A  stinginf  reproach  had  hardly  fell  Ironi 
her  lips,  when  s  geDllemaji  who  had  hoveird  near  them,  and  who  had 
overbcaffl  her  wordi,  felled  her  insuher  to  the  earth  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  wizing  her  hand.  She  turned  for  one  moment  to  look  at  her 
retOMrr,  in  whom  nht  enpected  to  aee  her  husband ;  but  her  eyes  fell  on 
ihi*  pali^  and  convulm-d  fcttttirea  of  the  youthful  painter.  After  whis- 
pering hii  nam«  in  the  ear  of  the  enraged  noble,  he  slightly  bowed  to 
lti»rr  and  cohlly  passed  on. 

Months  piuned  on^  nrtd  she  never  beheld  him,  sUhough  »hc  heard  of 

Ms  fiifiii',  which  Htood  high  oven  in  that  city  of  the  famous,     tier  hui- 

*■-  '  -111  of  iirrr»i«ity,  mi*t  the  insulter  of  his  wife*  and  they  6red  at  each 

long  AS  thf'ir  nf^ccmds  ilioughl  tit,  and  then,  after  a  great  deal  of 

'encKi,  returned  home  tu  breakfast* 
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Bui  the  hot  Italian  blood  of  her  husband's  adversary  was  not  so 
easily  cooled;  he  felt  too  deeply  the  ignominy  of  the  blow,  and  the 
•eom  of  the  proud  Englishwoman,  whom  he  thought  entertained  some 
tender  feelii^  f;>r  the  young  painter,  whose  early  history  he  soon  traced 
out.  Deeming  the  painter  a  successftil  rival,  he  was  doubly  desirous  of 
revenge  upon  him.  He  quickly  sought  out,  and  found  with  fiicility, — 
for  ready  instruments  are  easily  found  in  the  Holy  City,  —  creatures  to 
carry  out  his  vengeance,  which  he  was  too  dastardly  to  do  himself.  He 
purposed  at  once  to  crush  the  hopes  of  the  young  painter,  and  the 
vaunted  honour  of  the  woman  who  had  dared  to  refuse  him. 

The  riches  of  the  £arl  and  his  wife,  and  the  splendour  of  their  beau- 
tiful palace,  which  stood  in  the  suburbs,  had  long  been  the  talk  and 
wonder  of  Rome.  The  character  of  its  owner  was  also  no  secret.  His 
splendid /e^  were  the  resort  of  all  the  gay  and  beautiful,  as  well,  also, 
as  the  bad  and  vicious,  who  found  his  purse-strings  always  ready,  and 
open  to  supply  their  pandering  sycophancy  wi^  funds,  of  which  they  did 
not  £ul  availing  themselves  when,  half-mad  with  drink,  he  sought  an- 
other fiUal  exdtement  in  the  dice. 

One  night,  or  rather  morning,  for  the  faint  streaks  of  light  were  seen 
in  the  horizon,  betokening  the  night  almost  spent,  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, and  the  host  had  been  borne  by  his  servants  to  his  couch, 
the  fair  Countess  pressed  her  pillow  alone.  Here  and  there  in  the 
splen^d  saloons  a  few  lamps  were  left  to  die  in  their  sockets  by  the 
careless  and  inebriated  servants  of  the  household,  in  which  no  order  or 
regulation  was  kept.  The  whole  place  was  now  wrapped  in  repose,  and 
three  figures  were  seen  stealthily  approaching  through  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  evidently  aiming  at  concealment.  Slowly,  like  the  motions  of  a 
snake,  did  they  wind  their  way  through  the  dark  foliage  and  luxuriant 
flower  parterres.  At  length  they  gained  the  upper  terrace,  where  for 
a  moment  they  hesitated ;  but  after  a  short  consultation  approached 
one  of  the  lower  windows,  which  seemed  to  have  been  intentionally  un- 
fastened, and  entered  with  silence  and  caution. 

A  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  faint  scream  was  heard,  and  al- 
most instantly  after,  the  three  men  appeared,  bearing  a  muffled  figure 
between  them.  In  the  scuffle  to  expedite  their  flight,  the  wrapper  which 
enveloped  it  slipped  aside,  and  discovered  the  form  of  the  Countess,  who 
screamed  immediately  for  help.  This  brought  in  a  moment  to  the  suc- 
cour two  or  three  half- dressed  and  frightened  domestics,  who  were  inti- 
midated from  further  advance  by  the  threatening  gestures  of  the 
brigands.  They  were,  however,  soon  reinforced  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Earl,  who^  in  his  dressing-gown,  sword  in  hand,  and  but  half  reco- 
covered  from  his  midnight  debauch,  staggered  wildly  forward,  attempt- 
ing to  encourage  the  tired  grooms  to  attack  the  robbers.  He  had 
hardly  advanced  ten  paces,  when  the  foremost  of  the  brigands,  who  was 
masked,  approached  him,  and,  striking  up  his  sword,  passsd  his  weapon 
through  his  body.  The  unfortunate  husband  fell,  with  a  deep  groan, 
dead  upon  the  marble  pavement  of  the  terrace,  which  was  crimsoned 
with  his  blood.  In  the  brigand*s  struggle  to  free  his  sword  from  the 
entanglement  of  the  EarVs  dress,  the  mask  dropped  from  his  face,  and 
shewed  the  features  of  the  libertine  noble,  who  had  so  basely  attempted 
the  honour  of  the  Countess.  The  appalled  domestics,  who  were  un- 
armed, rushed  back  into  the  mansion  to  alarm  the  rest  of  the  household, 
^ho  were  quickly  on  the  spot ;  but  the  villains  had  fled  with  their  prize, 
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«BJ  trace  of  the   unfortunate  iadj  or 
to  the  dly,  broken  down  with  toil  and 
to  proceed  farther  into  the  moun- 
»ed  BOl — the  young  painter's  !   who,  ahnost 
MB  iIk  alarm.      Well  acquainted,  from 
,  with  UM  oomfcry  around,  and  the  habits  of  the 
i  hm  w  IB  yriBit,  be  pvoeeeded  with  a  burning  heart  and 
mrpmt  lo  tbe  deepest  reecsaca  of  the  mountains,  for  he  felt 
L  tbe  vfietefvefy  of  the  principal  agent  concerned, — ber 
J  «Bi  tbat  tbe  ootour  of  brigandage  was  merely 
fteiB  IB  tbe  ad  to  biiiB  bia  fcakr  forpoeew     The  young  painter  forgot 
wm  aeoim  eke  anee  levctted  d  bna^  and  remembered  only  the  fair  girl 
llai  bad  vifedatBay  Ibe  baypltBt  portion  of  his  life»  and  whom  he  could 
lo  lovau     DuiaBie  or  ^itigue  was  nothing ;  despair  lent 
If  be  iftopped,  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  to 
L  bie  pafcbed  li^  el  aoaie  mooaelain  stream. 
Deep  m  a  woody  raviBCv  where  Ibe  struggling  moon,   piercing  tbe 
d»  glwMBJi  otatbneiiBB  Mmg^  shewed  but  a  few  streaks  of  silver 
BpOB  Ibe  vnsay  rocb%  we  forms  of  two  men,  that  were  lying  at  full 
lenglb  aakep  upon  tbe  greeosward,  were  discovered.     At  some  distance 
ftont  Ibem,  and  deeper  ia  tbe  gloom,  sat  a  female  figure,  whose  whik* 
dimDeriea^  in  the  loodiBeae  of  the  spot,  appeared  ghost*like  and  unretd. 
Beeide  her  stood  the  tall  form  of  the  Earl's  murderer,  whose  deep  voice 
of  passion  and  entreaty  eontiDued  unavailingly  to  attempt  to  move  the 
eapii^o  Countess,  whose  face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  who  refused  lo 
reply  by  a  single  svllable  to  his  suit.     The  speaker,  alter  spending  some 
time  in  threats  and  expostulations,  seised  her  rudely  by  the  arm,  and,  al- 
though apparently  weas  from  exhaustion,  she  struggled  violently  witli  bini« 
\J\\on  his  attempting  to  drag  her  from  the  vicinity  of  his  sleepmg  cor" 
panious  she  uttered  a  despairing  scream,  tliat  was  answered  by  a  thoi 
fi;ind  echoes  from  the  surrounding  rocks,     Tbe  two  sleeping  brigands 
(jtartcd  on  their  feet  in  alarm.     Hardly  able  to  shake  off  the  effects  of 
the   lieep   sliuiiber  into  which  they  had  mnk,  they  staggered   to   the 
not  where  the  Countess  was  endeavonring  to  disengage  herself  from  ber 
iviiiher.     The  report  of  a  shot  rang  through  the  ravine,  and  the  fore* 
Host  villain  sprang  into  the  air,  and  dropped  down  a  corpse  at  the  feet 
T  |)i»  companion,  wbo  for  a  moment  looked  wildly  around  him.  and  saw 
I  IcDtfih  the  form  of  a  man  dropping  down  from  the  l>oughs  of  an  over- 
k       intr   tree.     He  promptly  drew  his  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  fired* 
fitfure  tottered  for  a  moment ;  but,  instantly  recovering  himself. 
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i   forward,  and  sprang  upon  the  brigand  like  a  tiger,      t  ue  en- 

was  desperate,  but  short,  and  they  both  soon  rolled,  slruggUng 

hdo  a  smnll   watercourse,  that  traveri^ed   the  valley.      Tbe 

iptb<3^   y^      ^^^  quitted  the  Countess  on  the  first  aUrn»,  now  stood 
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bewildemd^  expecting  every  moment  another  attack  from  tbe  surround- 
ing thickets;  but,  to  bis  surprise,  a  dead  silence  prevailed.  He  direct- 
ly proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  bis  follower,  and  having  descended  into 
the  rocky  hollow  of  the  watercourse,  beheld  the  two  combatants  appa- 
rently dead,  lying  at  some  distance  from  each  otber  He  approached 
with  eager  curiosity,  to  look  upon  the  features  of  the  determined  as- 
sailant; but  at  the  moment  of  his  scrutiny  be  was  seized  by  the  throat, 
and  dragged  to  the  eartb.  Tbe  suddenness  of  the  attack  completely 
bereft  him  of  power^  and  his  sword  dropped  from  his  grasp ;  but  he 
snatched  bis  stiletto,  and  dealt  some  rapid  blows  with  tt,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
engaging !umself,  but  in  vain ;  for,  although  some  of  bis  thrusts  told, 
he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  wild  grasp  of  his  foe,  who,  suddenly 
finding  his  hold  relax  ihroiigh  loss  of  blood,  ran  back  a  few  paces,  and 
iired  full  at  the  front  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  ravisher  received  the 
ball  through  hii  beart. 

The  lady  had  sunk  cowering  down  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  un- 
able to  fly,  and  almost  unconscious  of  what  was  passing;  but,  after  the 
report  of  the  last  pistol,  she  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  man 
making  his  way  slowly  towards  her.  Whether  friend  or  foe,  in  her  dis- 
traction she  could  not  tell ;  but  upon  bis  nearer  approach  she  discovered 
it  was  not  either  of  her  ravishers.  Her  heart  leapt  with  joy  as  she  rose 
to  meet  him ;  but»  ere  she  could  do  so,  he  fell  upon  brs  knees,  and  sank  at 
full  length  at  her  feet*  breathing  forth  with  anguish  a  few  words  almost 
indistinct,  and  in  which  she  heard  her  own  name  mixed  with  fervent 
thanks  for  her  preservation. 

She  knelt  by  the  prostrate  figure  of  her  preserver,  and  raised  his 
head.  As  she  did  so,  the  roonn  beamed  full  and  brilliant  upon  the  dy* 
ing  face  of  the  young  painter  !  What  were  her  emotions  when  she  saw 
the  blood  that  was  flowing  from  that  noble  beart,  faithful  to  her  even 
unto  death.  His  full  eyes  gazed,  with  a  melancholy  look,  upon  her 
pitying  tears  !  No  words  fell  from  his  lips  ;  but  bis  bleeding  wounds 
and  noble  devotion  spoke  with  terrible  tongues  to  her,  as  she  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  had  been  doubly  his  destroyen 

Pride  died  in  the  stillness  of  that  valley ;,  and  her  hand  clasped  tbe 
feeble  hands  of  the  dying  youth,  as  she  watched  with  awe  the  last 
fleeting  moments  of  bis  generous  spirit* 

Morning  broke,  and  a  strong  party  of  soldiers,  who  had  been  guided 
by  the  distant  reports  of  the  fire-arms,  soon  discovered  a  crouching  fe- 
male in  white  drapery.  One  hand  she  pressed  convulsively  to  her  face, 
and  with  tbe  other  she  held  tbe  death-clasped  hand  of  tbe  dying  painter 
to  her  side.  Tbey  approached,  and  raised  her  gently  ;  and,  as  she  beheld 
the  rigid  features,  and  fixed  eyes  of  her  preserver,  she  shuddered,  and 
wept.  He  was  dead  I  She  turned  to  the  commandant  of  the  party, 
who  bad  formed  a  litter  for  her,  and  almost  in  a  whisper  said, 

**  Here  is  my  preserver,  —  bear  him  with  you,  —  I  will  not  leave  him 
here." 

The  mind  of  the  Countess  was  for  some  months  in  a  state  of  oblivion 
as  to  the  past ;  and  when  she  awoke  to  consciousness,  it  was  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  mother  No  word  was  uttered  in  relation  to  what  bad 
occurred ;  but  she  never  smiled  again,  for  the  moonlight  ravine  and 
tbe  dying  eye*?  of  the  painter  could  never  be  banished  from  her  imagina* 
tion  !  The  colour  never  rcturued  to  her  pallid  cbeek,  and  1  became 
the  only  memento  of  what  she  was. 
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led  R^gats  for  the  Lake  of  Wallcnstadt  wsi 
■liMlMj  Mid  l«aiiiii|,  and  ihm  cice»tTe  beat  of  tbe  previous  days^  whlcli 
Sad  afaaoat  q>rci|iaweTed  us  to  travelling,  had  given  place  to  a  chilly 
daBDOCsa ;  tbe  eknds  were  thick  and  heavy,  and  allowed  ibe  surround- 
iDg  poiks,  on  which  they  rested,  to  be  but  occasionally  visible. 

The  picturesque  niins  of  the  castle  of  Hagatz,  once  a  fortress  of  im- 
portance»  caught  the  only  gleam  of  light  which  cheered  the  landscape. 
Another  ruin  rises  opposite  on  another  height  above  the  Rhine.  The 
rficks  are  singularly  wild  and  rugged  all  around,  and  the  valley  looked 
dreary  into  which  we  plunged,  and  continued  our  way  along  its  narrow 
passes,  beneath  the  high  cliif^  of  Sargans  and  the  frowning  mountaifis 
that  seera,  likfi  sullen  ifiants,  to  forbid  egress  from  their  domain  10 
the  daring  stranger  who  has  entered  that  wild  retreat.  The  precipitoOi 
rocks  are,  however,  succeeded  by  livelier  hills  covered  with  fine  ir 
old  and  large,  and  we  passed  through  a  village  where  the  pretty  gar 
of  every  hou&e  was  filled  with  lilies  as  white  as  the  whitewash  whte 
disfigures  the  walls  of  all  the  cottages. 

The  colours  of  Switserland,  green  and  white,  now  took  precedence  of 
0f  Leichenstein  on  the  posts  by  the  roadside,  and  emerald  mei* 
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>ws  dotted  wilh  white  churcbes  kept  up  the  Dational  tints  as  we  went 
through  hixiiriaut  orchards  and  pa«t  pretty  siniHng  villages,  where 
fdsant  girls  in  odd  head-dresses  and  neat  petticoats  peeped  forth  upon 
with  good-natured  glances.     All  the  country  here  looks  rich  and  is 
ell  cultivated  and  cheerful ;  hut  the  struggle  hetween  cloud  and  sun, 
ind  and  dust,   continued,  and,  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  lake, 
ill  ere  appeared  no  longer  any  chance  of  a  fine  day,  which  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  mountain  scenery  on  it5  banks  is  very  beaulifuL 

The  soft,  grey  and  white  feathery  clouds  that  hovered  about  the 
peaks  present^  however,  so  beautiful  an  appearance  that  I  could  hardly 
regret  their  presence,   although  they  shut  out  other  beauties, 

I  was  amused  white  on  board  the  steamer  observing  the  gay  costume 
of  a  very  dignified-looking  courier,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  attendant 
of  a  rather  numerous  English  family,  our  fellow  voyagers.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  his  colours  and  gold-lace,  his  feathers  and 
his  hoots ;  and  I  remarked  upon  his  good  looks  and  air  of  majesty, 
imagining  him  to  be  a  Roman,  at  least,  from  his  complexion  and  bear- 
ing. I  was  singularly  surprised  when  I  heard  him  talking  in  unqaes* 
tionable  Sussex  to  some  one  on  board,  and  my  romance  was  at  once 
dispelled  when  I  found  that  there  was  nothing  foreign  about  hira  but 
his  garb*  He  appeared  to  know  but  little  of  the  country,  and  to  have 
led  his  simple  employers  a  wild-goose  route  through  part  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  till  they  were  all  tired  to  death,  and  wished  themselves  com- 
fortably hiick  at  Clapham.  Whether  the  gay  courier  would  then  re- 
sume a  more  modest  costume  I  know  not ;  but  the  arrangements  of 
their  journey  seemed  altogether  original  in  conception  and  execulion, 
like  many  of  those  undertaken  by  our  countrymen. 

The  boat  of  the  Lint  canal,  which  connects  two  lakes,  carried  on  this 
party  to  Rapperschwyl ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  land  at  Wesen,  as  we  did,  having  made  an  agreement  beforehand  to 
patronize  this  mode  of  conveyance  in  preference  to  posting,  which  latter 
mode  we  preferred. 

Wesen  is  a  pretty  spot,  with  terraces  of  vines  overhanging  the  lake 
^Lof  Wallenstadt ;  the  country,  all  the  way  to  Rapperschwyl  on  the  lake 
^Hof  Zurich,  is  rural  and  pleasing,  but  not  striking  in  its  features :  at 
^B^very  village  we  saw  beautiful  wooden  houses,  carved  and  decorated, 
^^Btanding  in  gardens  full  of  the  most  luxuriant  Howers :  the  hedges  and 
^Ht^nces  are  even  neater  and  prettier  than  in  England,  and  everywhere 
^Kls  order  and  beauty.  How  unlike  slovenly  but  graceful  Italy  I  how  nn- 
like,  too,  the  skies  and  the  mountains,  and  how  similar  to  England  the 
4ull  atmosphere  and  the  fair  people  [ 

Nothing,  however,  at  home,  however  pretty  our  thatched  cottages, 

sembles  the  beautiful  wooden   houses,  covered  with    circular  scales 

d  roofed  with  planks  and  logs  kept  on  by  huge  stones,  which  I  was 

lever  weary  of  admiring.     Though  less  gaudy  than  the  buildings  in  the 

Tyrol,  there  is  stiU  to  be  observed  here  a  lingering  fondness  for  gilding 

d  colouring  in  many  a  Gast  Haus ;  but  the  cottages  are  free  from 

;his  fault,   and  appear  amongst  the  fine  foliage  with  no  other  tints  than 

e  rich  browns  and  purples  which  age  and  the  weather  have  given  to 

e  wood  of  which   they  are  constructed.     The  newer  ones  are  of  a 

licate  cream- colour,  the  original  hue  of  the  pine- wood,   and  there  is 

Idom  any  paint  used  to  dis6gure  them. 
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It  was  a  j^om^what  close  evening  when  I  ventured  along-  the  waters  lo 
a  s{>1itary  iisland  at  a  considerable  dHtaDC(«.  I  had  hoped  to  see  another 
fine  sunset,  but  i\w  clouds  were  grey  and  dull  that  canopied  the  depart- 
ing- spirit  of  day,  and  the  youngs  moon  ro««  with  lu»tre  somewhat 
dimmed  by  hurrying  and  ihrealeningf  mists,  bent  on  unwelcome  messages 
lo  the  mountains. 

The  hrg^h  shapeless  towers  of  the  castle  and  church  perched  on  a 
commanding  height  above  the  town,  came  out  in  the  uncertain  light 
with  majesty  not  their  own  in  the  glare  of  day,  glittering  lights  danced 
in  the  clear  lake  from  many  windows,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place 
was  imposing  at  that  still  hour. 

My  boat  reached  a  group  of  islands  surrounded  by  reeds  and,  pnshinfg 
through  them,  we  came  to  land. 

It  was  a  very  desolate  spot,  without  a  single  dwelling,  but  dim  in  the 
distance  rose  darkly  the  high  towers  of  a  church,  which  reigns  alone  in 
the  island,  and  is  an  object  both  of  veneration  and  fear  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villapres  round.  There  is  service  in  this  isolated  pile  only  once  a 
year,  and  then  the  solitary  isle  is  for  a  few  hours  peopled  with  a  devout 
throng,  who  come  in  boats  from  a  distance  lo  pray  within  its  walls. 

There  was  light  enough  to  see  its  form,  and  some  of  its  peculiar  fea- 
tures :  the  interior  is  modem,  and  much  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
but  the  tower  rc-mains  nearly  in  its  orig-inal  state,  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
new  portnl  are  two  stone  carvings,  in  relief,  of  a  male  and  female  figure^ 
which  offer  a  somewhat  mysterious  character. 

The  tradition  of  the  coimtry  is,  that  the  church  was  founded  by  a 
certain  Saxon  queen,  whose  image  still  adorns  the  walls.  She, liad 
prayed  in  vain  for  an  heir,  and  had  vowed  a  vow  to  endow  a  church  on 
this  island  if  her  aspirations  were  granted.  The  desired  event  occurred, 
and  she  did  not  forget  her  promise  to  the  naints.  Her  own  form  is 
much  defaced  ;  but  that  of  der  Konigy  her  son,  or  husband,  is  tolerably 
perfect*  lie  holds  a  sword,  is  crowned  with  a  circlet,  and  the  form  of 
his  drapery  is  Saxon.  It  is  whispered  that  these  figures  do  not  always 
retain  their  places  on  the  walls,  but  may  be  seen  on  gloomy  nights,  such 
as  that  on  which  I  visited  them,  flitting  ronnd  and  round  the  reedy 
island  before  a  storm.  A  curiously-carved  font  stands  at  the  principal 
door,  built  into  the  wall,  but  is  no  longer  u.«ed  for  its  original  purpose. 

A  bright  flash  and  a  low  roar  warned  me  not  to  ling^er  longer  in    the 

haunt  of  the  Saxon  queen,  for  I  wa,s  aware  that  to  return  to  Kapper- 

9chwyl  it  would  take  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  moon  grew 

I  more  and  more  obscure,      I  therefore  re-entered  the  boat,  pushed  again 

through  the  thick  reeds,  and  launched  out  mto  the  open  waters. 

The  over-hanging  mountains  of  Glarus  looked  frowningly  down,  and 
L  occasional  lightnings  played  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  air  was 
,  guhry,  and  every  now  and  then  a  distant  growl  told  that  in  the  caverns 
of  Albis  a  storm  was  brewing,  before  long  to  burst  over  the  lake. 

We  passed  at  a  distance  the  mournful  island,  where  lie  the  bones  of 
one  of  the  early  reformers,  Ulric  von  Hatton,  the  friend  of  Luther,  who, 
young  and  enthuai*istic,  found  here  an  early  grave  in  this  reg^ion,  where 
^iie  had  sought  shelter  from  persecution. 

We  hurried  by  the  pretty  manufacturing  villages  on   the  lake,  whose 
Hights  were  reflected  in  the  waters*     The  road  from  hence  leads  to  the 
[famous  shrine  of  Einaiedeln,  once,  and  even   now,  a  great  resort  of  pil- 
grims.    The  soft  spirit  of  the  reflective  Zimmerman  was  here  inspired 
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with  the  iTanqiiil  scenery ;  but  Klopstock,  who  sang  of  the  beautiei  of 
the  \nke,  would  at  tbb  moment  have  found  coogpenial  &ublimitj  in  ibe 
darkened  aspect  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  lightning  was  contLntious  as  I  returued  to  the  shore^  and  UnM 
at  the  foot  of  the  garden  parapet  of  Le  Paon,  in  time  to  escape  Ute  d^ 
luge  of  raiOt  which  came  down,  and  continued  with  violence  tlcMit 
unremitting  for  several  days,  during  which  we  were  detained  at  R*f- 
perschwyl 

We  left  Rappcrachwyl  by  the  long  bridge  across  the  Lake  of  Zariek 
and  entered  the  opposite  canton  of  Scbwytz.  The  weather  cleared,  lad 
occasional  gleams  of  sun  set  oflF  the  landscape,  and  enlivened  the  sceaev 
which  was  cheerful,  and  conveyed  an  impression  of  wealth  and  conifod 
We  paused  at  a  little  town,  which  we  were  assured  was  &  "petit  Paris," 
from  its  importance  in  the  canton,  [n  spite,  however,  of  the  Iot^T 
gardens,  and  maguificent  wooden  houses  of  this  manufacturing  city,  I 
law  little  to  remind  me  of  the  French  capital;  but  the  Swiss  hiTci 
g^at  idea  of  their  own  importance,  like  most  I  Me  people. 

Richtensweil  is»  nevertheless,  a  striking- loo  king  place,  full  of  im* 
posing  buildings  dedicated  to  industry,  and  having  severid  very  Ur^ 
and  pleasantly -situated  hotels  looking  towards  the  fine  lake,  with  gar- 
den-terraces commanding  magnificent  views ;  but  for  the  immediatt 
vicinttv  of  so  many  manutactories,  these  must  afford  a  charming  sam* 
tner  residence. 

W^e  here  turned  oflT  from  the  lake^  and  began  to  ascend  a  moaatais 
road,  which  was  an  improvement  ou  that  we  had  hitherto  folkmtd, 
which,  being  in  a  cross-country,  is  less  smooth  than  is  usual  in  ihmt 
regions  of  convenience.  All  is  here  luxuriance :  up  to  the  dark  piiie» 
grow  vineyards  and  cornlields  in  ennilation ;  frequent  villages  start 
forth,  embosomed  in  rich  orchards,  amongst  rose-gardens  and  beehives, 
and  every  now  and  then  there  burstri  oh  the  sight  a  distant  view  of  the 
glittering  blue  lake  far  below.  The  voices  of  birds  were  loud  in  tbie 
embowering  trees,  and  the  aspect  of  nature  was  all  jubilee. 

Above  all  these  smiling  objectH  rise  higher  hills,  touched  with  patches 
of  glittering  snow,  which  contrast  stugularly  with  the  flowers  and  fruit 
they  surround. 

We  desicended  a  mountain  to  the  banks  of  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
the  Silk,  which  was  much  sw^ollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and  appeared  in 
great  wildnoss  and  beauty  ;  over  it  i^  a  maissive  wooilen  bridge  of  recent 
construciion,  for  the  force  of  the  stream  is  continually  carrying  away 
the  bridges  over  its  course.  These  covered  bridges  are  very  curioua 
and  characteristic,  and  to  a  person  who  sees  them  for  the  6rst  time  ap* 
pear  particularly  picturesque. 

We  had  hardly  rumbled  over  this  bridge  than  the  rain  began  to  de- 
scend with  violence,  and  continued  till  we  reached  Zug,  where  we  rested 
a  few  hours,  till  brighter  skies  sht>uld  tempt  us  onwards. 

In  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  I  was  fir^t  introduced  to  a  muteum 
of  those  charming  obj^ts^  carved  in  party-coloured  wood,  which  are  so 
tempting  to  the  stranger,  and  so  sought  for  by  the  English,  Miniattire 
houses,  exquisitely  formed,  full  of  windows,  and  covered  with  elaborate 
patterns,  were  ranged  in  rows,  wooing  the  admiring  purchaser ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  ingenuity  is  here  displayed  to  represent  all  the  graces 
and  treasures  of  Switzerland  in  the  same  pleasing  material.  Art  of  a 
higher  order  appears  to  me  to  be  unknown   in  this  country ;  but  the 
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[len  in  tbisi  (le|>artment  bave  certainly  admlrat»te  taste,     Nolhiag  I 

*§eeii  ID  the  Tyrol,  carved  in  wood  or  chamoia-born,  could  be  com- 
pared to  these  Swiss  specimens.  The  baskets  particularly  struck  me  ; 
they  are  exquisitely  cut  in  wood,  in  lace-like  patterns  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  geem  made  by  fairy  hands,  ao  delicate  is  the  handling  : 
some  of  them  bear  a  high  price. 

The  town  of  Zng  exhibits  more  appearance  of  antiquity  than  moit  of 
those  in  Switzerland,  but  is  neither  beautiful  nor  interesting-.  Part  of 
its  walls  remain  ;  and  there  are  several  fountains  of  rnde  and  antique  as- 
pect* As  we  had  to  wait  in  the  high  street  for  something  forgottetj  by 
a  servant,  we  eDdeavoured  to  elicit  from  a  stable  attendant,  who  had 
come  so  far  with  iis,  a  little  information  en  attendant^  hut  all  attempts*  at 
conversation  were  unavailing,  for  no  language  known  to  us  was  intelU* 
gible  to  our  good*natured,  handsome,  wild-looking  friend,  who,  though 
he  grinned  most  perseveringly,  could  not  answer  my  puzzling  questions 
respecting  a  fierce  old  knight  in  armour,  who  presidrd  over  a  fountain 
before  ua.  With  a  violent  effort  he  at  last  succeeiled  in  comprehending 
that  I  desired  to  know  who  the  dark,  menacing  figure  might  be,  and, 
with  more  laughter  and  shouting  than  the  case  seemed  to  demand,  got 
news  from  the  staring  and  atuhified  bystanderp  that  the  mysterious  war- 
rior was  called  Swartz  Mawr,  and  had  stood  there  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  Apparently  gratified  at  his  newly- acquired  and  dis- 
pensed learning,  we  lefi  our  gnide  looking  complacently  after  us  as  we 
drove  o%  and  waving  his  hand  many  times. 

The  drive  to  Arth,  along  the  borders  of  the  lovely  little  lake,  is  en- 
chanting* The  scene  was  now  brilliant,  and  its  warm  gleams  danced 
through  tbe  trembling  wet  leaves  of  a  continuous  grove,  which  slopes 
down  to  the  waters,  tbe  colour  of  which  seemed  to  me  finer  than  any  1 
had  yet  seen  ;  this  was,  of  course,  owing  to  the  magical  effect  of  light ; 
and  I  think,  even  in  the  Pyrenees,  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  hue  of 
metallic  blue  on  any  waves  than  on  those  of  Zug  at  this  moment.  The 
giant  Highi  rises  boldly  from  the  small  lake,  and  Mount  Filatns  rears 
his  lofty  form  in  stately  grandeur  over  the  scene.  Wreaths  of  soft, 
white  clouds,  were  playing  about  these  solemn  shapes,  like  butterflies 
fluttering  round  two  crouching  lions:  broad  hands  of  gold  fell  on  the 
crystal  mirror,  and  brought  up  the  opposing  colours  of  blue  and  green 
in  shining  brightness,  as  if  the  whole  surface  were  of  molten  jewels, 

Arth  is  a  slovenly,  ahabhy  town,  where  travellers,  however,  often  stop 
in  order  from  hence  to  ascend  the  Righi — a  very  toilsome  journey,  sel- 
dom repaid  with  success,  hut  sometimes  affording  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  country  from  its  summit.  A  large  party  of  ladies  and  genlleiuen 
had  started  that  morning,  some  on  foot*  some  on  horseback,  and  their 
prospect  had  been  hut  a  drearj^  one  when  they  set  out :  nevertheless, 
we  heard  afterwards  that  they  were  singularly  fortunate ;  for  all  the 
clouds  cleared  off  when  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  wonders  of  that  world  were  revealed  to  them* 

Mount  Pilatns  has  so  bad  a  name  that  few  ever  attempt  now  to  climb 
its  haunted  sideg,  or  pry  into  its  mysterious  hollows,  where  the  evil 
shade  of  Pilate  may  chance  to  be  met  with*  IMount  Pilatns  shares  bis 
reputation  with  many  a  lofty  mountain,  both  in  France,  England,  aud 
Wales,  and  even  in  the  East.  I  have  heard  the  legend  attached  to  bim 
in  this  country,  in  various  localities  far  distant.  Some  derive  tbe 
name  from  Pi  la,  a  mountainous  strait,  others  from  Pileus,  a  cap  or  hat, 
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m  Piblty  iMTiiig  been  ooodemned  lo 
of  Gooscience,  put  an  end  to  hti 
■Bfa  tha  Tiber  loaded  with  sto&es  to 
to  rereiige  this  insult  to  the  river« 
Pilate's  body  was  therefore 
iDia  tte  Khooe  at  YieDoa ;  but  the  puni*  purple 
EboMt"  Rjccted  tt  indigtiantlj.  The  body  w«s 
Wici  aad  ataveyed  to  Lausanne ;  but  in  the  lake 
i  aa  laai,  ml  was  thrown  up  on  the  shore.  At 
memn^  tmd  cait  inio  the  dark  waters  at  the  foot 
cwsr  wmm  ite  period  tempests,  inundations,  snd 
tha  hmwd  waiiii,  m  of  that  g^loomy  region*  Tbe 
liow  a  niere  swawi|»;  aad,  sowiataoas,  gliding  over  the  mnddy 
iW  spectre  of  tbe  wicked  gmmmn  is  seea ;  at  others,  it  placet 
OD  a  rock  above ;  or  in  tbe  air  is  beard  a  loud  contention  between 
aad  King  Herod*  He  may  occasionally  be  met  striding  with  hastj 
ateos  OTer  tbe  woumaJtiy  wmteiag  to  and  fro,  and  returning  on  bis 
path*  as  if  be  soiiglil  sowieCbdng  which  he  can  nowhere  find  Tho 
shepherds  know  bis  bat  too  welU  for  he  scatters  their  sheep,  and  teni* 
fies  their  stoutest  dogSL  It  is,  bowerer,  rare  now  that  he  appears ;  for  i 
student  of  SaluMUiea,  wbo  was  traversing  the  mountains  o!  Switzerl^d 
once  encountered  iha  evil  spirit,  and,  as  be  was  deeply  learned  m  occult 
science,  he  boldly  accoitad  tbe  uw^aiet  soul,  which  violently  and  bodilj 
resisted  him.  A  furious  combat  took  place  between  the  student  UM 
the  spectre,  as  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who  visits  a  certain  spol 
where  no  grass  has  ever  grown  since.  The  student  got  the  better,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  Pilate  to  become  invisible :  he  keeps  hh  word 
'*  indifferent  welU"  but  it  is  not  i^fe  to  trust  to  it ;  and  travellers  are  so 
well  aware  of  his  treachery^  that  they  are  fonder  of  ascending  the  Rigbi> 
where  no  ghosts  nor  demons  residci  than  daring  the  perils  of  Mount 
Pilatus. 

At  the  dangerous  foot  of  the  tremendous  Rossburg  the  road  continues, 
and  leaving  Arth  behind,  we  went  on  our  way  towards  Lucerne.  It 
was  getting  late  when  we  reached  tbe  gloomy  glen  where  stands  no  s 
heijrhl  the  chapel,  beside  which  fell  the  tyrant  Gessler,  struck  down  by 
the  arrow  of  the  outraged  Tell:  such  is  the  tradition  of  the  country; 
and  the  tale  gives  interest  to  this  secluded  spot^  where,  of  course,  wt 
paused  awhile  to  enjoy  the  belief  and  sketch  the  building,  as  hundreds 
of  travellers  have  done  before. 

Descending  the  wooded  hill  from  this  spot,  we  reached  Kussnack,  s 
picturesque  little  town,  with  the  Lake  and  Mont  Pilatus  before  us.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  arrived  at  Lucerne ;  and  driving  up 
to  the  principal  inn,  the  many  windows  of  which  glittered  with  lights 
we  found  that  every  apartment  was  taken,  and  we  roust  find**ahonii! 
aewhere/'  Rtisolved,  however, not  to  dismiss  us  altogether,  exertions  were 
ide  by  the  host,  and  we  were  sent  off  to  a  deaolate-lookingf  building  on  th 
er  side  of  the  square,  where  we  were  made  comfortable  for  the  nigh 
without  a  considerable  bustle  and  running  to  and  fro  of  waiters  i 
*(irlB  in  black  velvet  embroidered  boddices*,  and  wearing  Ion 
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its  of  liair  orDameDted  with  ribbous*  This  costume  is  very  pretty, 
^ut  the  girls  are  so  extremely  hard-featured  and  uointe resting,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  admire  them.  Their  general  characteristic  seems  kindness 
and  civility;  but  those  qualities  we  were  not  destined  to  meet  with  at 
our  hotel,  **  the  Swan/'  when  we  sought  hospitality  there  the  next 
day. 

Lucerne  seemed  in  a  state  of  commotion  from  recent  excitement, 
though  the  political  struggle  which  had  frighted  the  Switzers  from  their 
propriety  was  lulled  for  the  time  ;  nevertheless  Young  Lucerne  was  on 
I  the  qui  mvCi  and  the  u^ual  subservience  and  attention  of  innitecpers,  in- 
tent on  gain,  was  forgotten  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  a  daudy  attendant 
on  our  diuiier 

As  ever^  dish  was  uneataLle,  having  apparently  been  prepared  for 
visitors  of  a  week  past,  we  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  the  answer  re* 
turned  by  our  republican  waiter  was^  that  '*  he  did  not  concern  himself 
with  domestic  details:  if  we  bad  any  fault  to  find,  we  were  at  liberty  to 
summon  the  chef.  This  digniSed  rebuke  effectually  silenced  us,  and  we 
submitted  to  our  tyrant ;  but  on  our  remarking  to  another,  under  whose 
orders  we  sailed,  that  this  behaviour  was  unusual  towards  guests,  the 
circumstance  was  explained  in  a  somewhat  origmal  manner*  ♦*  These 
young  men/'  said  our  inforraanli  **  are,  most  of  them,  gejiUejjien^  and 
they  come  from  their  fathers*  estates  to  learn  the  innkeeping  line  of 
business,  as  all  the  hotels  are  kept  by  landed  proprietors,  who  appoint 
persons  to  superintend,  and  seldom  appear  themselves.  It  is  natural 
that  these  young  persons  should  feel  themselves  above  the  common  sort 
of  people,  and  ijievefort  they  will  not  bear  to  be  spoken  to,  and  do  not 
care  about  offending  strangers." 

Of  course  we  were  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and 
were  duly  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  being  waited  upon  by 
hau|Tlity  hidalgos  in  the  land  of  WiiUiain  Tell  and  liberty. 

The  town  of  Lucerne  is  particularly  dirty  and  slovenly,  and  there  is 
little  beauty  in  its  situation  in  a  nook  at  the  end  of  the  lake*  Its  sin- 
gular covered  and  painted  bridges,  however,  are  interesting  and  curious, 
and  unlike  any  other  spoL  One  of  them,  the  CapeUbriicke,  is  very 
characteristic,  and  the  old  tower  in  the  centre  majestic  and  commanding. 
This  bridge  or  gallery  makes  several  angles  as  it  crosses  the  lake  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  affords  some  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  and 
crowding  mountains  which  rise  from  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Another  strange  dark  old  bridge,  once  of  great  length,  and  painted 
inside  its  roof  in  compartments,  is  more  than  half  destroyed  in  order  to 
allow  for  improvements  on  the  shore ;  but  the  remaining  portion,  I  was 
happy  to  hear,  will  be  treasured  by  the  town  as  a  memoiial  of  their 
ancient  architecture.  There  is  so  little  of  art  worthy  of  notice  in  Swit- 
zerland, that  it  would  be  a  most  vexatious  fact  if  modern  improvements 
removed  these  few  records  of  old  time.  In  Lucerne  there  is  no  church 
or  castle,  or  doorway  or  arch,  that  excites  the  slightest  admiratiou  :  the 
cloisters,  however,  round  the  church-yard  are  curious,  filled  as  they  are 
with   monumental  stones,   carved  and  painted  in   the  rudest,  coarsest 

tiannen 
The  famous  monument  erected  in   honour  of  the  massacred   Swiss 
uard,  on  ground  given  by  a  surviving  officer^  pleased  mc»  m  spite  of  the 
altry  accompaniments  which  hem  it  in.     The  fine  dying  lion  at  the 
mouth  of  his  cave  is  carved  out  of  the  solid  and  living  rock  from  a 
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Jacques  was  not  laidtfied ;  in  bk  poor  jodgment  they  were  nol  ai 
fding  to  the  gospel  vbicb  the  good  pdeats  preached  to  him  as  well 
the  lords.  From  time  to  tstoe  he  rebelled  and  took  fearful  reTeiif% 
lit  ho  gained  nothing^  by  it,  he  was  too  weak  to  resist. 
W'hc^n,  by  good  luck,  nobles  were  seixed  with  a  pasaion  for  going  a 
a  sad  i  II  g  to  sanctify  the  rase  Ives  by  warhke  adventures,  and  to  win  the 
kinii^om  of  heaven  by  the  sword  and  the  lance»  it  was  a  blessed  rid* 
diinet*  for  Jucqueu  Bonbomme.  During  hia  niasler*s  absenee  he  plucks 
rd  up  a  heart  to  work,  to  buy  and  to  sol),  and  lo  earn  a  little  money. 
i^  II  for  everybody  ;  the  lords   had  begun  to  waut  a  numbtC 

h  they  i'uuld  not  get  without  paying  for  ihetUi  and  whoi 
>  >r  '     ltd  u  rouud  »uin  of  moucy^  the  master  could  alwaijfa 

1       r>  ^virt  of  ii  out  of  bim. 
^t  '  Uug-urs  Capet,  like  that  of  Jacques  BoQ* 

^*ff  the  yoke  of  the  lords.     Seeing  tkeir 
the  dpHs  formed  tl^e  project  of  treating 
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irils  in  tlieir  lurn  m  Tassak  of  the  ctdwil     Heoce  Uktb  spnn^ 

i  great  friendship  betweeu  the  two  above-oaiiied  familk%  a  frMdsy|» 

$hi  royal  on  one  side,  returned  in  all   humiUly  by  the  other.     Their 

end^hip  produced,  however,  this  result,  that  when  the  BooiJiomiikef 
tho  dwelt  ia  towns  and  cities,  wearied  hy  ceaseless  eattoriioii  and  o^ 
sioOy  at  length  beat  and  drove  away  their  master^s  tnefi-at-arma,  the 
iing,  far  from  taking  it  amiss,  sanctioned  their  proceeding  by  proclac 
~1natiOQ«  Thus  then  they  found  themselves  all  at  once  masters  of  their 
own  homes,  bnrgliers  of  their  own  towns,  and  subject  U>  nooe  aave 
the  king  s  majesty «  The  Germanic  barbarians  had  brought  from  their 
forests  the  maxim,  that  no  free  man  is  bound  by  any  obligations  save 
those  to  which  he  has  given  hk  free  and  full  oonaent,  aad  in  compliance 
vtith  this  maxim,  Jacques  Bonhomme  now  began  to  beoailed  upcNi  from 
time  to  time  for  his  voice  and  opinion. 

At  length  then  he  and  his  had  a  definite  poaitacNl  ill  tbe  stale, — 
a  very  huuible  one  it  is  true ;  they  were  still  of  small  account,  despised 
and  wanlitig  all  means  of  defeuce  against  the  powerful  lords^  Jacqueses 
notion  of  freedom  was  not  to  be  the  victim  of  their  whims  and  fancies, 
whereas  the  idea  of  freedom  entertained  by  the  great  lords  was  always  to 
do  just  what  pleased  themselves.  It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile 
tuch  very  opposite  opinions. 

At  this  time  terrible  wars  broke  out  la  France,  not,  as  formerly, 
quarrels  between  country  neigbboiirs  or  feuds  between  one  lord  and 
another,  but  war  between  king  and  kingj  between  tbe  sovereign  and  the 
great  va^&als.  Numerous  companies,  composed  of  men  of  all  oaiions* 
and  English  troops,  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Jacques 
Bonhomme  learned  somewhat  of  the  trade  of  war,  he  could  defend  his 
own  city  and  shoot  with  the  cross-bow  and  with  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  he 
even  went  to  battle,  led  by  a  chief  of  his  own  choosing.  If  the  knighta 
were  valiant,  he  too  was  brave,  and  moreover  be  loved  his  counti^, 
which  was  his  native  soil,  not  theirs,  A  nobleman  was  the  vassal 
both  of  the  king  of  England  and  of  the  king  of  France  ;  he  might  choose 
which  he  pleased,  and  he  was  besides  sure  of  finding  a  fief  and  a  for> 
tune  if  he  grew  discontented  at  home,  and  allied  himself  with  strangers. 
All  the  knights  of  Christendom  were  after  a  fashion  brothers  in  arms« 
and  formed  a  kind  of  nation  among  themselves.  But  Jacques  Bon- 
homme and  his  city  relations  could  not  remove  their  little  fields  or 
shops;  they  were  real  good  Frenchmen,  who  mortally  haled  the  English 
and  the  Burgundiaus,  and  killed  them  whenever  they  were  able,  and 
who  dearly  loved  the  French  king  even  when  he  was  merely  king  of 
BourgeSt  who  fought  bravely  under  the  banner  of  Taliant  and  loyal  gen- 
tlemen such  as  Lahire  and  Xaint rallies  Jeanne  d'ArCj  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  was  cousin- german  to  Jacques  Bonhomme. 

When  ail  these  wars  were  ended,  there  began  to  be  some  sort  of  order 
in  France.  The  great  vassals  were  overthrown,  their  fiefs  restored  to 
the  crown,  and  the  king  governed  the  country  ;  be  kept  companies  of 
jnen-at-arms,  paid  with  money  raised  by  taxes,  wherewith  to  repel  fo- 
reign invaders  and  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  Louis  Xl.  greally  mis- 
used this  newly  arisen  royal  authority.  But  he  was  hard  and  cruel  alike 
to  all,  and  in  those  days  the  hatred  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  was 
so  violent  that  the  former  scarce  resented  their  own  sufierings  when 
they  saw  him  merciless  towards  the  latter.  Moreover,  he  was  free  and 
easy  in  his  intercourse  with  Jacques  Bonhomme ;  knew  how  to  put  on 
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aod  the  courtiers  much  leas.     He  was  now 
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»oiight|  caressed,  and  made  use  of  In  truth,  be  eujoyed  lets  freedom 
than  before,  but  then  tboae  above  him  lost  all  liberty  wbateyer,  and  be* 
came  mere  servants.  ^Fhis  was  a  great  cousolatioD  for  Jacques,  and 
paid  off  many  an  old  grudge* 

Uoder  LouiH  XIV,,  at  least  during  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  Jacques 

fas    happy    and   contented ;     he  highly  valued   social   order,    and  es- 

eemed  it  the  real  bond  of  freedom,  and   this   advantage  he  now  eo- 

joyt'd   in  greater  perfection  than  he  had  ever  known  before.     Now  for 

^^le  6 rat  time,  the  weak  were  able  to  obtain  full  justice  against  the  strong. 

^■kloreover  Jacques  Bonhomme  has  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 

^Brlory  of   France,  he  is  thrown  into  ecstacy  by  the  gaming  of  victories, 

^^Bie  singing  of  Te  Deums,  and  the  hanging  up  of  oiptured  flags  in  the 

"churches.     There  was  besides  another  and  very  different  kind  of  glory, 

to  which,  though  not  much  of  a  critic^  Jacques  was  very  sensible.     Poe^ 

try  and  art  were  to  him  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  national  pride,  and 

those  illustrious  men  whose  names  were  in  every  one's   mouth,  and  who 

were  so  much  honoured   by  the  king,  Molicre,  Lafonlaine,  Racine,  and 

Boileau» — all  these  belonged  lo  the  family  of  Jacque£>,  who  felt  that  he 

shared  their  glory. 

The  king  was  haughty  and  absolute  ;  he  even  affected  airs  of  divinity  ; 
but  he  was  determined  to  be  a  great  monarch,  and  to  make  France  great 
and  powi^rfuL  His  manner  too  was  very  dignified,  and  though  Jacques 
h  fond  of  farniliarilyt  he  has  a  great  respect  for  dignity  ;  in  short,  let 
what  will  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  was  and  still  is  for  him,  the  great 
reign  of  the  great  monarch. 

But  these  fine  times  did  not  last ;  Jacques  had  still  to  learn  that  there 
is  not  much  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  happiness  or  glory  of  a  country 
which  entirely  neglects  its  own  bnsiness.  Jac<iue^  Bonhomnie,  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  govern,  himself,  did  not  think  of  that  expe- 
dienti  he  was  siitnply  diBconteuted :  the  causeless  and  unsuccessful  wars, 
the  extravagance  of  the  cuurt,  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  the  constant  re- 
ligious persecution,  the  bad  ministers*,  and  Madame  de  Maiiitenon,  filled 
him  with  hatred  and  scorn.     Biit  he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  the 

Ntask  of  making  things  go  on  more  to  his  mind. 
The  regency  offered  him  as  a  conssolation  and  as  an  example,  scan- 
dals which  were  no  longer  stately  and  solemn  like  those  of  the  great 
king.  Poor  Jacques  Bonbomme  still  kept  hi»  burgher  morals,  his  do- 
mestic life,  his  simple  and  saving  habits  ;  he  now  had  to  witness  scenes 
strangely  opposed  lo  all  this.  The  court  and  the  great  folks  towards 
I  whom  he  was  still  humble  and  respectful,  gave  up  all  claims  upon  his 
Dusideration.  lleligion,  morality,  and  decency,  were  all  banished  to- 
gether ;  form  and  substance  vanished  at  once.  Then  came  the  desire  of 
lacquirlng  wealth  as  fast  as  it  was  squandered, — the  sudden  reverses  of 
Ifortuue,  the  gambling  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  all  the  gamesters 
[^eat  and  small,  were  placed  upon  a  vile  equality, — such  was  the  reign 
I  of  that  good  regent,  who  hastened  every  thing  in  France. 

This,  as  might  be  expected,  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  character 
"  the  worthy  Jacques.  He  grew  thoughtless  and  scornful,  taking  ven- 
geance on  whatever  displeased  or  injured  him  bv  songs  and  epigrams, 
finding  fault  with  everything  without  knowing  what  he  would  have  in- 
llead.  As  he  had  no  means  of  tupporting  or  defending  his  own  in- 
fferest*.,  he  entrusted  them  to  the  wits  of  that  time,  who  were  his  friends, 
his  patrons,  and  his  flatterer? :  these  subjected  lo  a  public  investigation 
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ooculJers^  spile  of  tbeir  love  of  nflirebj^  took  li%bl  and  tried  to  support 
all  tbat  tbe?  bad  prooiiied  to  cbaage.  One  day,  one  great  &nd  amful 
day,  Jacques  Bonbomme  suddenly  arose  and  went  and  took  the  Ba^ 
tilie,  and  showed  the  world  that  he  was  the  strongest ;  tbia  waa  a  piece 
of  news  which  nobody  had  tboogbt  of. 

Now  then  Jacques  was  maMer ;  he  had  struck  terror  into  his  enemin 
who  fled  before  bis  face ;  the  king  of  France,  the  descendant  of  Su 
Louis,  was  the  subject  of  Jacques  Bouhomme.  The  monarchy  lay 
prostrate  at  bis  feet,  the  next  thing  was  to  reconstruct  it  according  to 
bis  own  ideas. 

Unfortunately  Jacqoes  bad  not  attended  to  that,  and  his  triumph  had 
been  so  sudden  and  oTerwhelminfj^  that  it  had  turned  his  head.  More- 
over be  was  unused  to  business,  and  ill-prepared  for  it  by  tbe  timei 
which  had  just  passed  away.  Accordingly  it  was  not  Jacques  bimselfi 
properly  speaking,  who  undertook  the  ta&k ;  mores  the  pity,  for  he  has 
plenty  of  good  sense  whenever  he  takes  time  to  consider,  instead  of 
sufTeriDg  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  impres&ioQs  of  the  momentv 
which  indeed  is  bis  chief  failing. 

Filled  with  hope  and  exultation,  he  threw  everthing  into  the  bands 
€/f  young  lordliogs,  who  niagnanimously  worshipped  liberty  because  it 
was  the  fzishioo,  and  who  courted  Jacques  Bonhomme  because  be  was 
11  king ;  of  men  who  made  the  interests  of  the  country  the  thenic  of 
their  own  intemperate  displays  of  rhetoric ;  and  who  aimed  only  at 
uotorieiy  tind  adulation.  There  were  others  full  of  imagination  who 
sought  iitrong  emotions  and  violent  excitement,  and  who  looked  upon 
the  punKing  events  as  upon  a  fearful  drama  :  there  were  others  again 
who  were  unmoved  by  the  ab&urd  and  the  atrocious^  provided  they 
arrived  nt  t  itfier  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  words  which  (hey  called 

ioff^it* in   nhort  men  mc^ved   by   all  sorts  of  passions^  good  and  bad, 

la  itiinh'iii  ;i(i«l  ^t'lfj^h.  ^(  neroiiJ9  and  base. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusioQ,  these  great  events,  these  splendid 
talents,  these  energetic  characters,  this  skill  and  activity,  poor  Jacques 
Bonhorame  utterly  lost  his  head.  For  fifty  years  he  had  been  kept 
upon  the  severest  theoretical  and  literary  diet;  whenever  any  thmij 
piixicled  his  jiidgment  or  wounded  his  good  feeling's,  he  had  been  told 
that  he  roust  accept  the  results  of  a  principle,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
to  reply  that  the  world  offers  many  principles  of  action,  and  that  he 
must  endeavour  to  reconcile  these  results  as  best  we  may. 

Thus  his  triumph  was  marred  and  stained  with  crimes  of  blood.  He 
had  lost  the  quiet  which  he  so  dearly  loves  ;  the  freedom  of  private  life 
which  he  prefers  to  every  other  was  exchanged  for  a  terrible  slavery. 
There  was  an  end  of  commerce,  wealth*  and  comfort ;  he  was  ruled  by 
cruel,  proud,  hard,  brutal  masters;  he  was  terrified  by  scaffolds,  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  his  own  relations  far  more 
than  with  that  of  his  so  called  enemies.  Envy  and  fear»  a  blind  and 
stupid  enthusiasm,  and  the  fierce  intoxication  of  bloodshed  concealed 
themselves  under  the  name  of  public  safety.  Day  by  day  Jacques  Bon- 
homme  had  bowed  his  head  lower  and  lower  beneath  this  fearful  yoke ;  he 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  to  day  neeesFarily  followed  upon 
yesterday.  And  then  all  this  was  so  strangely  terrible,  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  easy  luxurious  manners  of  the  time,  that  our  worthy 
hero  was  quite  taken  by  surprise.  He  endured  a  long  continuance  of 
hard  and  fearful  times  in  silent  submission.  This  is  not  the  most 
creditable  part  of  his  history,  and  accordingly  he  has  been  ashamed  of  it 
ever  since. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  winning  great  honours  for  himself  in 
another  direction  ;  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  good  Frenchman,  and 
to  entertain  that  holy  horror  of  foreigners  which  forms  part  of  his 
character*  When  he  heard  that  the  kings  of  Europe  were  about  to 
attack  and  to  punish  France,  he  instantly  sent  his  sons  to  the  fron- 
tier, where  their  bravery,  patience,  and  patrioli5«m  were  rewarded  by 
the  salvation  of  their  country.  Attempts  have  since  been  made  to  rob 
Jacques  Bonhororae  of  his  well  earned  glory,  by  representing  it  as 
closely  connected  with  odious  crimes, — ah  forming  part  of  that  system  of 
bloody  tyranny  which  has  since  been  praised  as  a  proof  of  ability* 
But  those  brave  fellows  saw  no  such  connexion  ;  they  never  thought 
that  the  massacres  and  the  prisons  had  anything  in  common  with  the 
victories  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  or  the  scaffold  on  which  their  re- 
lations were  murdered*  with  the  fields  of  battle  on  which  they  freely 
shed  their  blood  ;  they  have  since  had  to  learn  the  wondrous  fact  that 
"^  liose  who  sent  their  generals  to  the  guillotine,  and  who  never  could 
apply  them  with  bread  or  clothing,  were  the  very  men  who  planned 
lieir  victories. 

At  length  Jacques  Bonhorame^  weary  of  bo  many  horrors,  interfered 
one  day  in  a  quarrel  which  arose  amongst  his  cruel  rulers*  and  in  order 
to  gain  his  support  they  were  forced  to  put  a  stop  to  the  executions. 
From  that  time  forward  Jacques  entertained  a  profound  disgust  and 
aversion  towards  all  those  men  of  blood  whose  names  became  one  by 
one  the  marks  for  public  hate. 

Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  that  the  country  should  be  governed, 
and  that  by  some  other  magistrate  than  the  executioner  There  had 
arisen  a  kind  of  revolutionary  aristocracy,  for  whom  the  supreme  power 
was  a  place    of  safety   which   they   were  determined  not   to  give  up. 
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Wiih  greater  foresight  than  had  been  ehowu  by  Jacques,  they   now 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  new  government,  much  against  his  wi  " 
Impelled  by  a  generous  instinct  Jacques  inconsiderately  went  sa  far 
even  to  join  with  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  grapeabot  m  order 
turn  out  the  Convention. 

He   was  however  forced  to   snhrait   to   this  new  dominion   frangi 
with  recent  and  sad  recollect  ion  s»     He  used  the  small  degree  of  fn 
dom  which   the  govenimeni  allowed   him   in  undermining  it.     Jacqoes 
Bonhorame  loves  to  respect  his  rulers,  hut  for  these  he  had  a 
contempt.     They  consisted  of  all  that  was  most  commonplace^  aa  eri 
one    eminent     for  talent    or    virtue,   wealth    or    rank    had     been 
headed  or  banished.     The  Directory  defended  itself  to  the  last :  un^ 
cover  of  the  victories  with  which  the  French  armies  overawed   Eurof 
it  destroyed  the  liherties  of  ihe  people^  and  no  longer  daring   to  »h 
blood,  it  sent  those  deleg^ates  whom  Jacques  Bonhomrae  bad  hoooui 
with  his  confidence,  to  perisli  in  the  deserts  of  America. 

Thini^s  could  not  long  go  on  thus.  A  mean,  jealous,  base,  and  in- 
capable government  cannot  maintain  itself  even  by  tyranny*  Every- 
thing fell  into  disorder.  Even  military  glory  declined.  At  ibis  June* 
ture  there  came  home  from  the  east  one  who  two  years  before  had 
dazzled  every  imagination  by  his  victories,  who  had  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  certain  atmosphere  of  mysterious  grandeur,  and  had  placed 
himself,  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  all  other  winners  of  battles. 
For  fear  of  tarnishing  thi;*  splendour  he  had  fled  from  the  ituIl 
circle  of  the  Directory  and  had  gone  to  Egypt,  there  to  surround  hii 
self  with  a  halo  of  romance. 

No  sooner  had  he  set  foot  upon  the  shore  than  Jacques  threw  him 
self  at  his  teelt  and  implored  him  to  restore  to  France  greatness,  powi 
order,  and  safely  Careless  of  the  future^  occupied  only  wilh  t 
grievances  and  vexations  of  the  moment »  Jacques  readily  sacrificed  the  H 
berty  of  his  country  to  him  who  overthrew  everything  abrottd,  and  wha 
organized  everything  at  home.  Never  was  man  more  proud  or  more 
happy  than  Jacques  Ronhomnie  at  this  time.  All  that  he  regretted  in 
the  past  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  a  return  of  tho»e 
things  which  had  displeased  him.  To  him  every  thing  seemed  for  ibe 
best ;  trne  he  had  given  himself  a  toaster*  hut  it  was  the  master  of  the 
w*orld:  he  was  not  humbled  but  proud;  he  felt  himself  a  despot,  n 
a  slave. 

When  to  all  this  glory  was  added  the  pomps  of  roynUy,  when  i 
general  became  an  emperor,  Jacques  was  not  greatly  pleased  by  t1 
theatrical  display  ;  and  he  cut  many  jokes  upon  it, — in  a  very  low  voi 
however* — for  he  was  filled  with  terror  and  respect.  He  found  it  v 
di^cult  to  keep  his  countenance  at  sight  of  those  amongst  his  couaIi 
who  were  turned  into  counts  and  harona  ;  but  he  forgave  them 
asBumplion  just  because  he  had  laughed  at  it. 

By  dint,  however,  of  wondrous  victories,  of  kingdoms  conquered  and 
distributed,  of  brilliant  talents,  and  of  marvellous  successes,  all  ihiM 
sel  acquired  a  more  g:emiine  lustre,  and  seemed  to  oluinge  into  real  gof^ 
but  it  was  at  ihe  expense  of  Jacques  Bo.ihomme;  enamoured  aA  he 
of  glory,  the  ceaseless  wars  pressed  heavily  upon  him.     The  insatiabi 
fu»nr?crip!ion,  which  tore  from  him  his  children,  and  scattered  their  b<>n< 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  order  to  make  kings  Joseph  and  Jeroi 
grew  more  hateful  every  day*     An  iron  yoke  was  wanted  to  keep  do 
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be  subjugated  world,  and  to  extort  from  France  the  needful  resources 
for  so  extraordinary  a  dominion.  Freedom  was  extinct,  the  state  prisons 
were  filled,  the  press  and  the  tongue  were  enslaved,  passive  obedience 
in  all  things  was  enforced.  Moreover  trade  was  at  a  stand-stilU  and 
Jacques  had  the  mortification  of  seeing"  bis  calicos  and  muslins  taken 
from  him  and  burnt.  Sug-ar  was  enormously  dear^  taxes  were  raised, 
and  his  debtors  declared  themselves  bankrupt. 

In  short,  the  great  empire  was  not  at  all  to  the  mind  of  Jacques  Bon- 
haronie.  He  would  have  borne  all  patiently,  had  he  been  able  to  fore- 
■ee  any  end  to  much  glory  and  so  much  suffering,  hut  there  wa:^  al- 
ways yet  another  victory  to  be  won,  yet  another  war  to  be  begun  ;  and 
meanwhile,  poor  Jacques  bad  entirely  lost  bis  taste  for  **  Te  Deunis.** 
Once  he  fondly  hoped  that  the  hero  was  about  to  take  some  rest  him> 
self,  and  to  allow  Jacques  the  same.  This  was  after  his  pompous  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduchess. 

When  the  infant  king  was  born*  Jacques,  like  a  good  father  of  a 
family,  thought  that  that  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  any  man, 
however  great  he  might  be.  This  was  indeed  a  most  vulgar  idea,  and 
Jacques  was  greatly  mistaken.  The  passion  of  gambling  is  never  satis- 
fied, even  where  armies  and  empires  are  at  stake*  So  much  was  riijked, 
that  at  length  all  was  lost^  and  one  day  Jacques  was  informed  by  a  bul- 
letin, that  the  great  man  had  fancied  that  he  could  force  the  elements  to 
obey  his  will,  and  that  dve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  had  perished  in 
the  attempt.  This  was  followed  by  fresh  endeavours,  fresh  HacrificesT 
and  fresh  disasters.  The  devotion  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  seemed  in- 
exhaustible, he  would  have  given  the  last  drop  of  hia  blood,  in  order  to 
Bupply  the  man  who  had  mined  France  with  the  means  of  saving  her. 
But  the  genius  of  the  commander,  and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  were 
alike  ineffectual,  and  Jacques  saw  foreign  armies  march  into  the  gates 
of  Paris ;  that  was  the  most  cruel  moment  of  his  life.  Poor  Jacques  I 
so  good  a  Frenchman,  so  elated  by  countless  vlctorieM,  so  lately  the  mas- 
ter of  Europe,  and  then  to  see  the  Cossacks  bivouacking  in  his  own 
good  city  of  Paris,  Even  now,  his  heart  swells  within  him,  when  he 
thinks  upon  that  grievous  affront. 

Conquest  was  the  first  condition  of  the  contract  between  Jacques  and 
his  great  emperor;  when  the  latter  failed  iu  the  performance  of  his  part, 
the  agreement  was  at  an  end.  Jacques  felt  no  very  great  inclination  to- 
wards his  ancient  line  of  kings;  in  the  tirat  place  he  had  rather  forgotten 
them,  iu  the  second,  they  now  came  back  iu  company  with  foreign  armies, 
and  this  was  a  terrible  offence ;  moreover,  he  had  a  strong  impression 
that  those  princes  had  an  unlucky  band;  Bourbon  and  lie  volution  were 
two  words  coupled  together  in  his  imagination  :  wiser  heads  than  his 
could  have  told  the  reason  of  this  association*  he  only  looked  upon  it  as 
an  unlucky  fatality.  Nevertheless,  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  strive 
against  necessity,  and  he  accordingly  accepted  those  who  were  presented 
to  him  by  destiny,  determined  however  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try with  them,  after  his  own  fashion,  not  after  theirs. 

The  rightful  princes  were  not  a  little  surprised  on  renewing  acquaint- 
ace  with  their  old  fellow-countryman  Jacques  Bonhomme.  I!e  had 
jtered  strangely  during  their  long  separation.     He  was  no  longer  the 

od  peasant  or  burgher,  who,  though  at  times  cross-grained  and  re- 

actory,  never  failed  soon  to  return  to  his  plough  or  his  yard  measure ; 

now  tilled  a  great  place  m  the  country,  and  was  resolved  to  keep  it; 
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he  could  no  longer  be  intitnidated,  nor  could  he  be  overawed,  niid  he  vis 
fkr  above  all  the  flattery  and  coaxing:,  with  which  in  farrner  dnys  be 
bad  been  kept  in  good  humour.  He  no  longer  beheld  in  the  kio^,  i 
god  upon  earth  surrounded  by  demigods,  but  a  mere  man,  wielding  a 
useful  power  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  clothed  with  a  majesty 
simply  human,  not  mysterious  and  divine,  Jacques  was  pariiciilarly 
sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  equality,— it  was  his  sore  point.  He  and 
bis  bad  been  ennobled  after  the  most  efficient  fash  ion  ^  namely  at  the 
point  of  the  sword*  Formerly,  when  in  the  ranks,  they  had  won  Lan* 
feld  and  Fontenc^ ;  now  as  officers,  generals  and  marshals  of  France, 
they  had  gained  the  victories  of  Jemmapes*  Marengo,  and  Austerliti, 
and  had  conquered  Europe.  It  was  now  clearly  imposyible  to  radmw 
Jacques  Bon  horn  me  to  bis  original  station,  and  it  became  n 
consult  and  to  conciliate  htm.  Besides  all  this  be  still  I,' 
grudge  against  the  Jesuits,  and  moreover  be  had  received  a  iio-calieii 
philosophical  education,  which  had  filled  him  with  a  violent  prejudice 
against  the  clergy. 

If  his  rulers  had  known  or  considered  all  these  things,  they  migbl 
have  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  Jacquetfi*     They  had  given  him 
peace  which  he  had  long  coveted,  trade  flourished  and  he  enjoyed  free- 
dom and   tranquillity.     Here  was  enough   to  subdue  even  very  utrotig 
antipathiest,  and  doubtless  they  would  gradually  have  died  away,  but  for 
the  insurmountable  distrust  which  both  parties  felt  towards  each  other. 
Jacques  still  fancied  that  bis  rulers  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  liberiy*  to 
break  faith  with  him,  to  degrade  him  back  to  serfage  and  contetopt,  and 
to  deliver  him  bound   hand  and  foot  into  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  been  restored  to  power,  wanted  to  make 
that  power  absolute,  and  were  angry  or  frightened  whenever  Jacques 
Bonhomme   availed  himself  of  his  lawful  rights  ;  they  coostanlly  im- 
puted to  him  evil  designs  or  pernicious  infatuation,  upbraided  him  with 
past  crimes  and  misfortunes,  and  accused  him  of  wishing  to  renew  thrTn» 
whereas  no  one  hated  the  remembrance  of  them  more  than  he. 
over,   they  undertook  to  recommence  his  education,  and   to  refr 
morals,  which  gave  him  great  oifcnce ;  they  insisted  upon  his  re?: 
his  family  after  the  fashion  of  past  times,  and  not  according  to  Li    , .  ■ 
sent  means  and  circumstances.     In  short,  instead  of  admiring  as  woulrf 
have  been  but  just,  bis  good  sense,  his  dearly  bought  experirn^  ^  ^ '* 
love  of  order,  and  his  respect  for  the  laws,  they  tormented  tber 
and  him.  Jacques  never  rightly  knew  what  to  expect :  he  wa8  0on*«an*i> 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  would  not  be  quiet,  and  always  barshlj 
checked  and  interfered  with,  if  he  tried  to  manage  bis  own  afiBurs. 

Nevertheless  this  state  of  things  lasted  longer  than  might  have  bem 
expected ;  both  parties  had  become  wiser,  less  violent,  more  anxious  fw 
tranquillity.  The  enthusiasm  of  past  tiroes,  the  unquestioned  coovie* 
tions,  and  tlie  wild  hopes  of  former  times  no  longer  existed.  TV 
sovereign  of  the  restoration  was  timid,  and  Jacques  Bon  bom  me  wal 
patient.  His  honourable  and  prudent  conduct  did  him  gr 
and  at  the  same  lime  rendered  him  more  reasonable,  more  ci     _  * 

less  easily  carried  away  by  fir^t  impressions^  and  more  manly  atwl 
strnightforward  than  before.  His  inaction  was  not  the  result  of  eithft 
weakness  or  timidity,  but  the  fear  of  faring  worse,  while  in  seftreb  d 
better. 

And  accordingly  nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  bis  conduct  when. 


atistocracT  srcsred 
■    :  ilke'SiiiaxU 
upon  tlie  Imws 
inaiii«d  I 

vliicii  be 
ta  lie 
had  lieeome  ft  toft  of 
OW1L     Bat  lor  Ub  thm 
dbdplined,  mt 
reftdjr  lo  trj  thar  J 
the  true  solutJoit  of  all  i 
the  right  sidc^  thej  fai 
ftcoordiiiglj  thej  keep 
stead  of  lettio^  him  esfof  i 
In  the  midal  of  aU  iha  < 
shew  his  old  good  scnae;.     He 

ehoiee.     The  kkig  ia  km  Idng ;  no  liwgtf  Ifae  kri  of  ikm  1 
gendemati  of  the  hjagdottit  aa  FamoM  L  ooed  to  ttf ;  1 
longer  emanatea  ftooi  hiaMilfj  his  glofj  oo  F 
— ^he  beloogs  to  all  bm;  he  am  no  logger  a^  ^  I  aai  the  i 
the  state  tarf  '^  me  are  the  hkg.'* 

But  for  this  terj 
noble,  and  respected,  thai  he  AaD  luwm  i 
king ;  he  also  chooses  thai  ho  aholl  he  < 
^soTereigti  m  Eorope;.     For  Jacyifa  dots  oot  fmrj  ihM 
iirely  gOTenied  hy  ahuroct  [        V 
Dtirelj  aiian  ffom  hts  rwak  of  pnaea,  and  mcrtlj  os  the  i 
eholder  of  the  paii^ 
Jaa|aea  Boohonoio  ia  not  the  nao  to  §Bd 
aesB  of  ohkh  he  hiaseif  is  pRn^  to  naoh  the  i 
placed  npoa  the  throBS^  to  guides  hM  &a  pooif  ef  rofahj*  «i»  w 
refuse  him  the  neaaa  of  ■■"■*""g  ■liifoffopf,  aaid  SKeoangiog  the  asta. 
Jacques  piques  hhoa^  »poQ  kftooiMg  hii  o«o  aiod:  ho  wmm  «ell  i 
that  kings  have  a  ctofon,  palaors^  noKfono  oilaiMlB,  and  a  l 
of  spleodottr.     He  befiarod  that 
will  not  degrade  or  delhrose  oso  vhon  he  has  ^osm.    His  i 
on  was  the  deliberate  act  cf  a  free  naii^  not  the  Sstemaia  of  a  sloTe. 
Jib  faith  in  rojahr  is  finn  withool  bw^g  oupCTSUiiotti  ;  bo  thioha  the 
institution  osefnl,  oaj  i 
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mclmations.     He  likes  to  cry  *'God  save  the  King,"  and  io  oiddtrsW 
often  owed  prosperity  and  fame  to  the  royal  power  which  proledbea  hni 

against  his  oppressors. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  he  holds  in  such  loathing-  and  abbonoeeii 
the  recollections  of  the  republic;  and  be  is  filled  with  Tirtuons ind^gni^ 
lions  against  those  men  whose  depraved  imaginations  and  haw  piMW 
lead  ibeni  to  plot  a  revolutionary  melodrama,  in  order  to  displ^  iImb- 
telvet  in  the  characters  of  Danton  and  Rohespierre.  As  to  ill  tbc 
American  5p<?culations,  be  does  not  even  understand  tbem»  and  aefvtj 
has  a  general  idea  that  the  same  form  of  government  c^annot  be  soiubk 
to  nations  so  unlike^ 

He  is  exceedingly  thin-skinned  on  the  subject  of  bis  national  boooor, 
and  would  be  ready  enough  to  un sheath  his  old  sword  if  his  cotmlrj 
were  attacked  or  injured;  but  he  has  no  mind  to  shed  his  own  blooi 
and  to  ruin  France  in  order  to  swell  the  pompous  sentences  of  apopulif 
orator  or  to  verify  the  predictions  of  the  coffee-house  politiciaDs.  V» 
promise  of  taking  from  him  his  last  crown-piece  and  his  last  sou,  oftw 
no  temptation  to  Jacques. 

He  has  begim  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  advice  and  admoortioa«f 
the  daily  papers.     The  freedom  of  the  press  no  longer  has  the  cbanB  cf 
forbidden  fruit,  or  the  excitement  of  novelty,     Moreorer,  he  thinks  ii« 
gentlemen  who  write  in  the  newspapers  too  insolent  and  too  presumin?; 
they  dictate  to  him  what  be  is  to  do  and  think  in  a  very  absolute  man- 
ner^  and  they  have  made  so  many  blunderf,  that  by  degrees  Jacques  hu 
got  to  trust  more  to  his  own  plain  sense  than  to  their  wit  and  acuteaes*. 
He  has  a  great  mind  to  have  done  with  newspaper  politics,  which  ba^f 
injured  him  in  his  business  more  than  once;  and  when   he  is  told  that 
the  press  is  a  fourth  power, — a  supremo  magistracy » — he  falls  a-langhioir: 
for  he  considers  within  himself  that,  after  all,  a  newspaper  article  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  somebody^s  opinion  about  something;  and  as  Iw 
does  not  care  to  hear  everybody's  opinion,  but  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  tedtoov 
foolish,  or  violent  conversatioUi  in  like  manner  he  takes  no  more  heed 
of  such  talk  when  it  reaches  him  in  priated  columns  upon  damp  paper. 
What  he  loves  above  all  is  pubbc   order ;  a  riot  excites  his  greatest 
displeasure  ;  he  is  always  ready  to  obey  the  call  to  arms,  and   much  to 
his  annoyance^  there  is  not  one  of  his  duties  as  a  citixen  which  he  has 
been  so  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  as  that  of  a  national  guard, 
though  there  is  none  which  be  fulfils  with   greater  zeal.     He  has  put 
down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  those  who  disturbed  his  quiet  or  ia- 
tcrrupted  his  trade,  but  owing  either  to  carelessness  or  to  weakness,  be 
has  never  shown   proper  dislike  or  anger  towards  the  demagogies  wbo 
were  the  real  aitthors  of  the  disturbance  ;  be  silenced  them  for  the  mo- 
ment it  is  tnie»  but  he  never  utterly  discouraged  them,  consequently  he 
has  repeatedly  been  forced  to   do  the  same  thing  all  over  again*     His 
opinions  are  the  result   rather  of  instinct  than  of  reflection,   and  bate 
more  eagerness  than  stability.     On  great  occasions  he  is  brave  and  re- 
solute, bnt  in  general  he  is  far  too  careless  and   indifferent ;   he    loves 
the  good,  but  is  not  enough  on  his  guard  against  evil     Little   by  little 
he  will   learn  by  experience  that  his  duties   have   increased  with  hii 
rights,  and  that  he  must  become  more  serious,  more  prudent,  and  more 
firm  than   he  has   been  hitherto.     Hereafter,   if  Jacques  remains  the 
same,  if  he  likes  better  to  enjoy  his  own  personal  freedom  without  tak- 
ing any  trouble  about  it,  than   to  aissert   his  right  to  liberty  by  taking 
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great  deal,  he  may  then  fall 

At  th*  '  ■ 


into  his  old  joyous  carelessness. 
?  must  now  actively  assist  the  de- 
reason,   he  must  vigorously  uphold   their 


moment  it  would 
fenders  of  peace,  order,  and 

opinions,  which  are  also  his  own.  Let  him  choose  such  leaders,  enoou- 
^^rage  them  and  support  them  with  his  whole  heart. 
^^k  Jacques  Bonhomme's  enemies  reckon  very  much  upon  an  old  defect 
^»ln  hb  character  which  they  do  their  utmost  to  foster.  They  hope  and 
r  endeavour  to  excite  his  passion  for  equality,  to  fill  him  with  envy  and 
I  suspicion  against  all  those  who  raise  themselves  to  eminence,  and  to 
prevent  hira  from  placing  entire  confidence  in  any  one,  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing him  too  great  and  powerful.  Jacques  must  not  listen  to  this. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  prejudices  against  the  aristocracy,  he  has 
accomplished  his  ends,  and  had  full  satisfaction.  He  has  done  his  will, 
and  they  whose  pride  wounded  his  vanity  are  no  longer  seen*  The 
French  aristocracy  had  so  long  been  prevented  from  taking  root  in  its 
native  soil,  and  resting  on  its  own  foundation,  that  it  had  become  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Ita  fortunes  rose  and  fell 
with  those  of  the  dynasty  to  which  their  fate  seems  indissolubly  united. 
When  Charles  X,  forsook  the  throne^  the  aristocracy  abandoned  the 
city ;  in  its  members  love  of  country  has  been  replaced  by  menial  fide- 
lity ;  the  same  shock  that  overthrew  the  ancient  sovereignty,  scattered 
the  aristocracy  like  servants  terrified  at  finding  themselves  without  a 
master.  Their  interests  are  so  entirely  apart  from  those  of  their  coim- 
try,  that  they  fled  to  its  foes  for  protection  and  support.  Forty  years 
ago  they  joined  the  ranks  of  armies  raised  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
now  that  Europe  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints,  the  powerless  aris- 
tocracy throw  themselves  on  the  side  of  anarchy.  France  is  no  longer 
threatened  by  the  hostility  of  other  nations,  but  by  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  rebellion,  and  this  tendency  the  aristocracy  foster  and 
strengthen  with  their  whole  influence.  If  one  day  France  meets  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  Jacques  Bonhomme  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  for  the  French  aristocracy  will  not  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  country;  they  will  wish  it  only  harm,  contribute  to  its  embarrass- 
ments, and  will  rest  their  hopes  upon  its  misfortunes,  always  reserving 
to  themselves,  when  it  has  triumphed^  to  return  and  claim  their  share 
in  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  nation, 

Jacques  Bonhomme  is  still  too  full  of  prejudices  to  perceive  that  this 
is  the  fault  of  their  position,   and   that  it  would  be   far  better  for  all 
parties  if  this  unnatural  separation  were  at  an  end.     It  is  clear  that  no 
superior  class  can  be  forced   upon  him,  but  it  does   not  thence  follow 
that  all  eminence  is  to  be  punished  with  ostracism  ;  an  aristocracy  nu- 
merous, open  to  all,  drawn  from  every  class,  could  not  tail  in  progress 
of  time  to  receive,  from   habit  and  from  respect,   a  national  sanction, 
not  by  law  which  would  be  insufficient,  offensive,  or  absurd,  but  by  cus- 
tom, and  in  the  natural  course  of  events.     The  form  of  the  institution 
^^ia  unimportant ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  general  spirit  of  preferring  quiet  to 
^Htoitation,  order  to  confusion,  stability  to  change;  this  can  never  be  the 
^ftftse  in  an  old  community  teeming  with   recollections  of  the  past,  but 
^Brhere  nothing  is  respected,  cared  for  by  the  people,  and  where  public 
^Btteem  and  confidence  are  a  totally  insecure  possession. 
^H    No  doubt  Jacques   Bonhomme  will  gradually  be  tranquillized.     Such 
^■%n   aristocracy  as  that  mentioned  above,   of  a  personal   rather  than  a 
social  character,   can  only  be  created  bv  himself.     There  can  be  none 
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other  «ave  that  which  he  will  recognize  of  his  own  free  will,  and  for  hi^ 
own  advantage.  Services  rendered,  ability,  talent,  wealth,  recollection?, 
these  will  be  the  claims  among^st  which  he  will  have  to  choose,  which 
he  must  weigh,  and  according  to  which  he  will  measure  out  his  confi- 
dence and  respect  as  he  thinks  6t.  But  if  he  chooses  to  raise  and  to 
respect  nothing,  if  he  refuses  to  recognize  anything  above  the  univerftal 
level,  if  he  gives  way  to  constant  jealousy,  if,  in  spite  of  his  reason,  be 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  cannot  be 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  but  that  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  natural  or  social  advantages  ought  to  be  treated  with  some 
consideration,  and  not  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  country, — in  short, 
if  liis  ambition  takes  the  form  of  pulling  down  everything  to  the  lowest 
level,  instead  of  raising  himself  to  the  highest, — liberty  and  public  order 
will  indeed  be  in  great  peril-  Jacques  Bonhomme  must  perceive  that 
he  himself  is  held  to  be  in  possession  of  aristocratic  prejudices.  Al- 
ready hia  shop  h  talked  of  as  though  it  were  a  fif'f,  and  his  inheritance 
or  honest  savings  as  an  usurpation  ;  already  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
are  laid  to  his  charge,  and  those  who  want  bread  or  work  are  incited  to 
attack  him. 

Let  him  remember  that  there  is  a  footing  of  equality  much  lower  than 
his  own»  and  it  is  to  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  pidled  down.     How 
can  he  defend  himself,  if  in    hi;j  turn   he  wnll  recognize  no  inequality 
above  himself ;  if  he  chooses  to  deny  or  destroy  all  those  who  already 
exist  ?     The  result  would  be  anarchy,   and   civil  war  would   rage  until 
deapotisni,  that  greatest  of  levellers,  should  confound  great  and  small 
in  one  common  state  of  subjection,  and  should  suppress  all  striking  or 
ahirming  superiority- 
Can   this  be  the   future  fate  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  ?     There  w^l^ 
nmny  who  !«ay  that  it  is :  let   us  hope  that  there  are  better  things  ilfl| 
store  for  him.     True  there  is  always  great  danger  in  having  his  destiny" 
entirety  in  his  own  hands,  hut  he  has  suffered  much,  undergone  many 
trialii,  and  won  a  dearly  bought  experience :  he  surely  must  feel  his  po* 
siiiou  and  hi^  strength, — the  re.'^uk  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  ALBIGENSES  AND  THE  TROUBADOURS. 

BY    DR.    W.   C,   TIVLOR. 

TiMK  has  not  effaced  all  the  traces  of  the  nationaliiv  pecult 
the  South  i>f  France ;  fragments  of  the  songs  of  the  Troubadouii 
altered  indeed,  and  disfigured  by  oral  tradition,  are  still  heard  * 
Langtiedoc ;  the  religion  of  the  Albigenses  is  not  forgotten  in  ti 
mountatus  of  theCevennes,  and  the  sports  of  the  children  in  Beiii 
*iul  Carcasonne  are  traditional  imitations  of  the  ancient  spectacles! 
chivalry.  language,  literature,  and  institutions  have  perished  ;  f 
their  influences  died  not  with  them,  because  they  had  been  incor 
ratcil  not  only  with  national  but  indtvidual  existence.  In  the  Sou 
of  France,  chivalry,  even  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  developme  _ 
wa«  not  a  fixeil  and  positive  institution,  as  it  was  atnong  the  Frankf 
ftnd  other  Teutonic  races ;  it  had  no  regular  laws  understood  and 
fmctiitd  ill  «  tttiirorm  manner  by  all  its  lulliereiits.    Southern  eht- 
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_   liy  win,  in  fad,  a  conventional  system,  «i  idealhy  oimanA,  social 
and  military  perfection,  sanctioned   by  lite  tacit  msana  tii  psbfie 
opinion,  to  which  every  man  could  freely  aspn^  bst  wliidi  be  was 
equally  free  to  adopt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accoedkig  lo  bis 
I      character  or  his  circumstances. 
^H   In  the  North  of  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Biiglaiid.  cbmlrjf 
HBmd  feudalism  vere  legally  identified.     The  King  mkmm  emdd  eonfa' 
P     knighthood  on  a  person  not  original ly  of  noble  birib*   In  19B0.  Guy, 
Count  of  Flanders,  was  condemnetC  i^nd  hcsaTilj  mulcted  bj  two 
I       consecutive  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Pans,  lor  haiiDy  knigbied 
I       a  n7aiJi  without  the  permission  of  the  King ;  and,  at  a  later  period* 
Robert,  Count  de  Nevers,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  con- 
ferring the  same  honour  on  two  of  his  vassals,  who  were  indeed  of 
'       nohle  birthj  but  not  of  a  rank  sufficiently  elevated  to  aasocsate  with 
the  chevaliers  of  the  court.     So  rigid  w  ere  the  Germans,  that  when 
merchants  were  permitted  to  carry  swords  for  their  defence,  it  waa 
enjoined  that  they  should  suspend  the  scabbards  from  ibeiT  saddle* 
bow,  and  not  from  the  belt,  lest  tber  might  be  mistaken  for  men  of 
noble  birth.     "Their  burgesses  are  belted  like   knights,"  was  the 
chief  reproach  urged  against  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  Ger* 
man  barons  who  accompanied  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  lus  expedi- 
tion against  the  Lombards ;  and  the  aame  circumstance  sttntiilated 
the  hatred  of  the  Albigenses  evinced  by  the  feudal  allies  of  Sunon 
de  Montfort 

The  Franks  and  Germans  found  it  as  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
existence  of  chivalry  without  any  material  accessories,  as  Cornelius 
to  form  an  idea  of  a  lord  mayor  without  his  gold  chain  and  state- 
coach.     Knighthood  without  title,  privilege,  or  ceremonial,  was  an 
anomaly  to  men  who  had  provided  the  most  rigid  forms  for  admis- 
sion to  the  rank,  and  had  regulated  by  law  all  the  marks  of  its  dig- 
nity.     Chevaliers  turning  Troubadours,  and  again   resuming  their 
military  rank  at  pleasure  ;   associated  bands  of  knights-errant,  self- 
elected,  and  held  together  only  by  voluntary  agreement ;  burge«ses 
passing  from  the  camp  to  the  counting-house,  and  from  the  count- 
ing-house to  the  camp ;  and  a  thousand  similar  proofs  of  freedom^ 
were  more  odious  to  the  feudal  chivalry  of  Northern  France  than 
presumed  errors  in  religion.     On  the  otlier  hand,  the  independent 
rchevaliers  of  Languedoc  were  disgusted  by  the  rigid  rules  of  feudal- 
lam  ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  chivalry  of  the  South 
l>f  France  showed  little  anxiety  to  take  a  stiare  in  the  later  crusades, 
khough  they  had  been  among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  adventurers 
|n  the  first  of  these  wars.     It  sevms  probable  that  this  disinclination 
ras  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  influence  of  William,  Count  of  Poi- 
l|ierfi,  the  earliest  Troubadour  of  whose  works  we  possess  any  speci- 
tmens,     William  was  born  in   IO7I*  and  in   )08()  he  inherited  the 
Icounty  of  Poitiers  and  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  at  that  penod  the  most 
lextensive  fiefs  in  France^     When  the  celebrated  Raymond  de  Saint 
[Gilles,  Count  of  Toulouse,  assumed  the  cross,  and  enrolled  under  Ids 
manners  the  chivnlry  of  Aquitaiiie,  Languedoc,  and  Catalonia*  Wil- 
liam, who  had  married  the  Count's  niece,  refused  to  join  in  the  en- 
rprise,  resolving  to  seize  on  Toulouse  so  soon  as  its  lord  had  de- 
parted*   The  conquest  of  Toulouse  was  easily  effected  ;  but,  after 
folding  it  for  three  years,  William  again  abandoned  it  to  Raymond's 
son,  and,  probably  aa  an  expiation  for  his  crime,  resolved  to  lead  an 
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array  into  Palestine  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  crusftders.  Thirty 
thousand  brave  volunteers  are  said  to  have  assembled  under  his  coni- 
raand  at  Limoges  in  the  spring  of  the  year  JlOl  ;  and  historians  tell 
us  that  nearly  the  same  number  of  fair  ladies  came  to  the  same  ren* 
dezvous,  ready  to  share  tlie  toils  and  perils  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  ut 
the  moment  of  starting  that  William  composed  one  of  those  pieces  of 
verse,  rather  than  poems^  which  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and* 
considering  the  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the  most  whimsical  com* 
positions  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Instead  of  exhibiting  any 
poetic  enthusiasm  for  the  war,  he  expresses  the  most  prosaic  anxiety 
to  stay  at  home  ;  and  he  states  the  reasons  of  his  unwillingness  tode» 
part  with  a  coarse  vehemence,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve in  the  translation.  The  only  merit  that  the  piece  has  is  its  cha- 
racteristic candour^  and  the  singular  minuteness  of  some  of  its  details. 

I  whh  to  sing  a  parting  song,  but  sad  must  be  my  *train, 

Compeird  to  qtiit  the  smiling  fields  of  lovely  AqtiUain  ; 

An  exile  I  must  wander  forth ^  and  leavi*  my  son  exposed 

To  open  furcta  and  violence,  to  frauds  yet  undiscloaed. 

*Tiii  h»rd  for  me  to  go  awuy,  but  still  I  inu«t  he  gone. 

And  leave  to  Foylk*3  of  Anjou  tbe  wardship  of  my  «on. 

Poor  child  !  if  Foulke  of  Anjoii,  and  the  king,  my  hoiiour*d  Jord. 

Should  in  the  hour  of  danger  no  nid  or  help  ti^ord. 

Our  many  foeit,  regardle«^9  both  of  jufttice  and  of  truth* 

Will  hflste  to  tAkead vantage  of  thine  unprotected  youth» 

The  Aiigeviiis  und  Gascons,  when  I  'm  not  near  to  save, 

Will  ravage  nil  tmr  IhikIs,  unless  thou  'rt  Iwld  and  brare^ 

As  I  was  both,  I  bcRt  them  oft;  but  now  I  go  away. 

Before  the  shrine  where  sin's  absolved  in  penitence  to  pniy* 

All  that  t  love  1  leave  behind,  the  touniionent  and  iiong. 

Pray  pardon  me,  companiouE  dear»  if  I  Imve  done  you  ivrong, 

I  waa  a  gay  and  gallant  knight,  but  now  my  song*  are  o'er. 

And  madness  is  my  portion  as  I  quit  my  native  shore. 

Faren^ell  to  all  my  merry  sports,  to  pomp  and  state  farewell^ 

The  grief  with  which  I  part  from  yon  no  tongue  could  ever  tell: 

My  ermined  rolies  are  left  behind  ;  my  nil ks  are  laid  aside, 

With  all  the  gloriona  vestments  once  my  pleasure  and  my  pnd«. 

But,  though  the  spirit  of  his  parting  song  was  neither  warlike  nor 
poetic,  William  maintained  his  military  fame  in  the  East;  he  wan 
one  of  the  lew  who  Eurvjved  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Halys,  and, 
when  he  had  no  longer  an  army  to  command,  he  served  as  a  simple 
knight  under  the  gallant  Tancred,  Count  of  Antioch.  In  1114  he 
returned  to  Aquttaine,  and  published  an  account  of  the  cru^uide, 
wliich  unforiunaielv  has  not  been  preserved  ;  but  we  learn  from  the 
cotemporary  chronicles  that  it  was  a  bitter  satire  on  the  folly  of  the 
war,  and  the  depravity  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  it;  and  it  con- 
cluded with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  aim  rather  at  the  expul- 
sion of  the  IMoors  from  Spain  than  of  the  Turks  from  Palestine.  He 
practised  his  own  precepts,  for  he  joined  Alphonso  of  Arragon  with 
all  the  forces  his  exhausted  dominions  could  supply,  and  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Cotenda,  the  greatest  victory 
which  the  Christians  of  Spain  ever  gained  over  the  Arabs, 

The  second  crusatle  excited  little  enthusiasm  among  the  Trotib«* 
dourg,  though  Raymond  V.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  with  the  hereditary 
devotion  of  his  family,  became  one  of  its  leaders.  Marcabrug,  who  in 
style  and  sentiment  seems  to  have  taken  William  of  Poitiers  for  his 
model,  hints  in  one  of  his  poems  at  the  desolation  and  distress  which 
the  removal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  as  had  engaged  io 
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^nd  thQ*e  on  whoio  degmding  cnmc«  have  fix'd  »  la«lmjf  ttaiii. 

To  tittsen  their  guilt,  aod  bide  their  ihajne,  may  well  at  home  renaW' 

The  Maft|uis  and  the  Tempbira  are  already  in  the  field  ; 
To  their  mid  «wordi  and  lances  tough  the  quailing  pagans  yield  ^ 
-  ngl  on  their  heads  tbe  grace  dinne  in  copiout  streams  h  pourM 
on  the  l^per  where  uur  UtjA  hath  his  richest  bounties  stofed  ; 
t  not  a  drop  »hiill  «U»w  to  those  %vbo  *hun  the  glorious  iigbt, 
ittP  honour  ctdU  io  war  for  Religion,  and  the  Right. 
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Historians  have  not  sufficiently  noticed  the  striking  analogies 
between  the  condition  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Andalusia  and  that 
of  their  Christian  assailants.  Both  regarded  the  nvar  as  holy,  and 
religion  was  perhaps  more  influential  with  the  Mohammedan  war- 
riors because  their  creed  enjoins  the  duty  of  propagating  the  faith 
of  Islam  by  the  sword.  The  Crusade  on  the  one  side  did  not 
inspire  more  enthusiasm  than  what  we  may  call  the  Cresceniade  on 
the  other.  Every  Mussulman  who  fell  in  battle  was  deemed  a 
martyr,  and  his  grave  was  honoured  with  the  title  and  marks  of 
sanctity.  Among  the  Arabs  there  was  a  system  of  conventional 
chivalry,  such  as  we  have  described  as  characteristic  of  Languedoc, 
and,  to  complete  the  analogy,  the  Andalusian  Arabs  had  their  poets, 
or  Troubadours,  who  wrote  martial  odes,  songs  of  triumph  for 
victory,  and  elegies  on  defeat.  Hence  the  wars  between  the  Pro- 
ven9alB  and  the  Moors  of  Spain  exhibited  but  little  of  the  barbarity 
which  di^;raced  the  crusades  in  Syria.  Exchanges  of  mutual 
courtesy  were  frequent,  the  course  of  commerce  was  rarely  inter- 
rupted even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities,  and  battles  were  fought  with 
all  the  graceful  etiquette  of  tournaments. 

The  third  crusade  was  preached  at  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of 
the  Provencal  poetry.  Never  had  there  been  so  many  and  so  dis- 
tinguished Troubadours,  and  never  had  there  been  keener  emula- 
tion in  their  contests  for  fame.  Their  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by 
the  rank  and  renown  of  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise ;  the  emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  our  own  lion-hearted  Richard  were  the 
popular  favourites  ;  Philip  Augustus  was  less  admired,  but  the 
schemes  he  had  already  projected  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
independence  of  the  south  of  France  were  too  obvious  and  too 
important  to  allow  any  one  to  be  indifferent  to  his  projects  or  his 
actions. 

Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  was  himself  a  Troubadour ;  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  which  his  profligate  mother  had  brought  as  her  dowry 
to  Henry  II.,  after  her  divorce  from  the  king  of  France,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  army  of  ProveiK^-al  poets  and  the  stores 
of  Provencal  song.  No  where  had  the  chivalry  of  love  been  more 
strongly  developed  ;  every  knight  had  some  chosen  mistress  to 
whose  services  he  dedicated  his  sword  and  his  song,  and  every  lady 
selected  some  cavalier  to  be  an  object  of  love  as  her  husband  was  of 
duty.  This  custom  did  not  lead  to  such  dissolute  morals  as  some 
have  ascribed  to  it ;  the  love  prescribed  by  chivalry  had  rarely  any 
admixture  of  passion ;  so  nominal  was  the  association  that  knights 
chose  mistresses  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  it  was  observed  that 
to  none  was  more  devotion  shown  than  to  these  ideal  beauties.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  chivalry  of  the  south  of  France  was 
purely  conventional.  The  Troubadours  disliked  nothing  more  than 
fixed  and  positive  institutions,  and  it  was  this  peculiarity  in  their 
policy  and  their  religion  which  brought  on  them  the  fatal  enmit 
of  feudalism  and  the  papacy. 

Few  of  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  relating  to  the  third  cru- 
sade, are  of  a  hortatory  character ;  we  And  among  them  no  parallel 
to  Macabrus's  Laver.  Most  of  them  are  songs  similar  to  that  of 
William  of  Poitiers,  describing  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Trou- 
badours, their  private  motives  and  resolutions,  but  evincing  little 
or  no  anxiety  for  the  results  of  the  war.     Amongst  those  who  ex- 
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In  spite  of  the  counsel  of  love,  wbo  spoke  more  cooimoQ  ieme  oq 
this,  than  on  any  other  recorded  occasion^  Prirob  went  u»  tlie  cru- 
sade, and  took  a  part  in  the  disastrous  campaign,  which  ended  in  the 
los^  of  Damietta.  lie  bade  adieu  to  Sjn^  in  a  rrproachlitl  nlife 
against  the  apathy  of  the  sovereigns  of  Chnstendoaiy  aod  retsmed 
&me  quite  cured  of  his  paa&ion  for  crusading. 

Although  there  are  many  striking  analogies  between  the  Ittentsie 
Vf  the  Troubadours  J  and  the  religion  of  the  Albigenaag  there  «re 
very  few  religious  pieces,  properly  so  called^  in  Froveo^sl  poetry ; 
and  scarcely  any  in  which  reference  is  made  to  specific  doctrines. 
The  Troubadours,  indeed,  frequently  direct  the  shafts  of  mXire 
against  prevailing  immoralities,  but  they  itigmalixe  them  m$  Grisnes* 
rather  than  as  sins.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  their  pirevsknt  creed, 
it  appears  to  have  been  vague  and  iodefimie*  and  it  waa  thus  ex- 
posed to  any  misrepresentations  which  the  rigid  dogimatita  of  Booie 
chose  to  affix  to  it.  Toleration  was  establidied  in  ^  the  Prmrcn^ 
courts^  including  Spain  as  well  aa  Langnedoc,  and  when  the  pofMi 
ordered  the  sovereigns  of  Toulouse  and  Arragon,  to  make  ioquiattioii 
into  false  doctrines,  they  were  scarcely  intelligible  to  mien,  who  had 
not  learned  to  regard  matters  of  opinion,  as  matters  of  importance. 
We  value  toleration  when  it  is  the  result  of  principle,  but  we  ques- 
tion its  merit  when  it  arises  from  sheer  indifference.  This  was,  we 
fear,  the  case  with  the  Troubadours,  too  many  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  mere  sceptics  and  scoffers. 

Conventional  institutions  generally  produce  a  want  of  camcitaeia 
and  enthusiasm,  and  this  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Proren^fll  lite* 
rature ;  it  is  artificial  rather  than  artistic  in  ita  structure,  and  the 
highest  efforts  of  imagination  it  boasts*  do  not  rise  beyocMl  simple 
allegory.  It  must  be  further  remarked,  that  the  Troahadovrs  seem 
to  have  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  classical  authors ;  the 
Latin  literature  was  as  alien  to  them,  as  the  Latin  <^ureh  ;  if  they 
borrowed  from  any  foreign  source,  it  was  from  their  Aralnan  neigh- 
bours in  Spain,  who,  like  themselves,  were  moat  prolific  in  ej^tem- 
pore  and  occasional  verses.  The  Troubadonra  were  sadly  deficient 
in  reverence  for  their  art,  ther  regarded  poetiy  ss  a  graceful  accom- 
plishment, or  as  they  called  it  '^a  gay  adenee,"  but  they  never 
viewed  it  as  a  serious  occupation  involving  grave  responsihilitiei 
They  seem  rarely  to  have  desired  that  their  verses  shoidd  sorvive 
the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth.  Great  improvement  waa  be- 
ginning to  be  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  third  croaade,  which  we 
have  sdready  mentioned  as  the  mo^t  brilliant  era  of  Proven^  litera- 
ture, but  the  events  of  that  war,  brought  out  in  bold  relief,  the  dis- 
cordance between  the  social  elements  of  Southern  France,  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  northern  parta  of  the  kingdom*  It  was  at 
this  period  also  that  the  quarrel  between  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Latin  clergy  began  to  exhibit  a  fierceness  and  rancour  which  soon 
destroyed  all  chance  of  conciliation.  The  poets  fought  with  songs, 
and  the  priests  with  sermons,  and  so  long  as  the  warfiire  was  limited 
to  these  weapons,  the  poets  had  a  decided  advantage ;  but  the  priests 
had  formidable  allies  in  the  feudal  lords,  whom  they  could  bribe 
with  the  confiscated  estates  of  heretics  in  this  world,  and  with  pro- 
mises of  absolution  in  the  nest.  But  the  crusade  against  the  Aibi- 
genses,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Troubadours,  roust  be  reserved 
for  examination  at  a  future  opportunity. 
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The  Ofmnibafes  mre  iasii}iporlable.  Their  roofs  are  like  the  bol 
I  plates  that  we  are  told  forei^  conjurors  teach  turkeys  to  dance 
upon  ;  and  their  interiors  arc  like  oveos,  There  is  no  shade  any- 
where ;  exceed ve  heat  ^eenis  to  have  warped  the  very  sunbeams, 
and  endowed  them  with  the  power  of  twisting  round  corners  and 
far  under  colonnades.  The  very  fountains  are  tepid — a  few  nioff 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  and  they  would  emulate  the  Geysers  ; 
the  gold  fish  in  globes  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  gradti 
parboiling.  Nor  is  the  country  any  better  ;  the  lawns  are  all  tur 
ing  to  heaths ;  the  gra^s  is  making  itself  into  hay ;  the  birds  i 
too  hot  to  sing,  and  nothing  is  hearcl  aniidvSt  the  gasping  vegetatia 
but  the  restlestt  chirping  of  hot  thirsty  grusshoppers.  On  the  ram 
ifaorses  throw  up  chiuds  of  dust,  and  large  loose  stones  throw  do¥ 
rses.  The  meadows  are  gaping,  in  all  directions,  with  n)od«_, 
hquakc*,  and  the  breezes  arc  a  great  deal  loo  lazy  to  stir  thettw 
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selves ;  there  is  not  even  a  draught  of  air  to  be  got  in  the  third- 
class  carriages  on  the  railways.  Everything,  everywhere,  is  dying 
with  heat,  except  Lascar  street  sweepers,  Bengal  tigers,  Dwark« 
anaath  Tagore  and  Co.,  and  specimens  of  the  cactus.  All  else 
must  be  commiserated,  and  most  especially  the  poor  Polar  bear  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  looks  the  impersonation  of  torrid 
wretchedness. 

And  on  account  of  all  this  we  find  something  refreshing  in  our 
subject.  The  sultry  promenade  of  the  Gent,  the  blazing  footlights 
of  the  Ballet  Girl,  the  close  stifling  room  of  the  Country  Medical 
Man,  and  the  arid  dusty  rubbish  heap  of  the  Boys  in  the 
streets^  cannot  be  thought  upon  for  a  moment.  But  the  idea  of  the 
Tourist  is  suggestive  of  pleasant  things  just  at  present— of  clear 
still  lakes,  too  deep  to  be  boiled  by  the  sun ;  and  cool  rivers  flowing 
through  dark  gorges,  babbling  and  tumbling  along  forest  slopes 
under  impenetrable  foliage;  or  falling,  bright  and  feathery,  for 
some  hundred  feet  down  the  shady  side  of  a  mountain;  of 
glaciers  too,  which  might  contract  safely  to  supply  eternity  with 
sherry-cobblers,  could  a  sufficient  supply  of  wine  be  relied  upon, 
with  their  currents  of  iced  water  cutting  their  own  channels,  and 
their  borders  of  wood- strawberries ;  of  snow,  always  attainable  at 
the  shortest  notice ;  and,  above  all,  of  wild  demi- civilized  places 
where  you  may  knock  over  all  conventionality  in  dress,  and  scarce- 
ly know  that  such  things  are,  as  neckcloths,  black  hats,  cloth  coats, 
and  gloves. 

2.  OJ  the  Incentives  to  Travel, 

Mighty  as  is  the  rush  from  England  when  the  season  is  over,  to 
strange  localities,  yet  all  are  not  influenced  by  the  same  motives. 
3Iany  save  up  at  home  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  to  squander 
abroad  the  other  three ;  many  more  go  off*  to  pull  in  their  expen- 
diture. Some  go— there  are  really  invalids — for  health  ;  others, 
hypochondriacs,  to  see  whether  the  foreign  doctors  cannot  find  out 
something  really  the  matter  with  them  ;  others  go  to  write  books, 
and  others  to  make  sketches  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
travel  from  motives  of  popular  imitation,  known  commonly  as 
fashion.  Take  the  members  of  a  family  in  whatever  circle  you 
please,  and  vou  will  find,  that  however  high  they  may  themselves 
carry  their  heads,  there  is  somebody  whom  they  look  up  to,  and 
studiously  endeavour  to  imitate  in  every  particular  of  their  domestic 
or  family  existence.  This  feeling  extends  both  ways  in  the  scale  of 
society,  affecting  every  link  of  the  great  chain.  Let  us  attempt  to 
shew,  in  a  series  of  graduated  examples,  how  it  sends  everybody 
travelling,  as  soon  as  the  curtain  of  the  opera  has  descended  upon 
the  last  twinkling  feet  of  the  ballet,— the  last  speech  has  provoked 
cheers  or  crowing  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephens, — and  the  last 
grand  reunion  of  the  season  has  collected  the  long  lines  of  private 
and  lamped  carriages  along  the  sides  of  Piccadilly  and  the  streets 
that  dcbauche  into  it. 

Rank  the  First. 

The  Countess  of  Princeton  is  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  circle  .  Her  name  is  always  amongst  the  ladies-patron- 
esses of  the   most  exclusive  riunions,  and  the  list  of  royal  and 
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i6iii^  lie  Tkird, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Brown  Holland  visit  Lady  Winfield    Their  ; 
were  formerly  Mr.  and   Mra.  Holland,  but   somebody   led 
mxtae  money  and  the  name;  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  th 
were  most  pleased  with.     Whereon  they  left  Upper  Bedford  Plat  . 
Russell  Square,  and  took  such  a  house,  one  of  the  most  elegant  in 
the  new  city  thit  has  risen  oat  of  the  ground  between  the  Edgewne 
Road  and  the  Bayawater  tea  gardens — all  Louis  Quator^e  and  eau- 
dalabra.     And  they  took  some  new  friends  with  the  house,* 
Counts  Patchouli  and  Corazsa,  and  Colonel  Grab  of  the   SpanlJ 
Infantry,   and   other   distinguished   persons,   including   crowds 
scarecrow  men  in  raustacliios,  whom  nobody  knew,  and  with  wfc 
their  parties  were  always  overdone.     The  Winfields  are  the  gr 
people,  however,  of   their  acquaintance,  and  they  determine   uj^  _^ 
^T)llowinjj  them  at  once  to  Baden,  making  no  attempt  to  conceal  the" 
---ner  in  which  they  imitate  them,  but  thus  expressing  the  sin* 
oerest  flattery* 
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Rank  the  Fourth. 

The  Higgs's  are  retired  tradesfolks,  and  live  at  one  of  those 
houses  at  Clapham  which  you  always  see  lighted  up  coming  home 
ftom  the  Derby.  Our  friends  above  notice  them  because  Mrs. 
Higgs's  carriage  is  at  times  very  convenient  for  Mrs.  Brown  Hoi* 
knd  to  go  about  in ;  and  Mrs.  Higgs  is  too  happy  to  lend  it^  in 
TCtum  for  the  patronage  the  lady  bestows  upon  the  Higgs'  girls 
generally.  There  are  three  daughters  who  have  all  been  educated 
at  Miss  Burton's^  at  Boulogne^  and  so  speak  French  very  well ;  and 
as  soon  as  3Irs.  Higgs  finds  that  the  Hollands  are  going  out  of  town, 
she  tells  Mr.  Higgs  that  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  them  to 
go  too.  Mr.  Higgs  does  not  at  first  see  the  necessity^  but  is  obliged 
at  last  to  consent^  and  Paris  is  determined  on.  They  do  not  know 
much  about  Baden,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted  a  great  way  by  them- 
selves in  the  German  language.  Besides  Mrs.  Holland  persuades 
them  from  going  there,  as  she  does  not  altogether  wish  the  Win- 
fields  to  see  how  intimate  she  is  with  the  Higgs's,  and  tells  them 
that  there  is  very  little  amusement  at  any  of  the  German  baths. 
So  they  finally  settle  upon  Paris,  by  Mrs.  Brown  Holland's  recom- 
mendation to  an  excellent  hotel,  stopping  a  little  while  at  Capecure 
for  bathing. 

Rank  the  Fifth. 

Whilst  Mr.  Higgs  was  in  trade  Mr.  Startin  was  his  head  con- 
fidential clerk ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Startin, 
who  live  at  Islington,  and  have  more  children  than  even  married 
clerks  in  general  are  surrounded  by,  are  asked  once  a  year  to  dine 
with  the  Higgs's,  the  party  being  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Be 
sure  that  the  Hollands  are  not  amongst  the  guests  on  this  occasion. 
Well,  the  Higgs  girls  take  Mrs  Startin  into  their  room,  and  are 
quite  affable,  and  diow  her  the  hot-house,  and  give  her  some  flowers, 
and  play  new  polkas  to  her,  and  ask  her  where  she  is  going  this  year. 
To  which  Mrs.  Startin  answers  she  don't  exactly  know,  nor  indeed 
does  she,  for  with  her  little  family  a  change  is  not  so  easily  managed ; 
but  this  puts  it  into  her  head  thatjshe  ought  to  go  somewhere,  and 
so  when  she  leaves  at  night  with  Mr.  Startin,  in  a  cab,  which  will 
be  dismissed  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  for  the  Islington  omnibus, 
she  tells  him  that  they  must  really  go  out  of  town,  or  else  *'  it  will 
seem  so  strange ! "  Within  ten  days  they  are  all  at  Ramsgate — a 
start  rendered  more  speedy  by  the  complaint  of  Mrs.  Startin  that, 
that  nasty  pain  has  returned  to  her  chest,  and  she  is  sure  that 
nothing  but  warm  sea-bathing  will  remove  it. 

Rank  the  Sixth, 

In  the  counting  house,  wherein  Mr.  Startin  at  present  presides, 
is  a  junior  clerk,  Mr.  Tiddy.  He  lives  somewhere  up  very  high 
behind  Crosby  Hall,  and  dines  at  Bucklersbury  during  the  week, 
and  on  Sundays  very  often  strides  up  to  Islington  where  he  finds  a 
knife  and  fork  at  Mr.  Startin's  table,  always  laid  for  him  ;  and  in 
the  evening  he  takes  the  children  for  a  walk  along  the  New  River. 
He  believes  in  the  family  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  pays  the  utmost 
deference  to  Mr.  Startin's  opinion  in  everything  ;  so  that  when 
he  finds  that  they  are  going  out  of  town,  he  intimates  that  he  ought 
to  go  as  well.     But  as  leave  of  absence  is  difficult  for  minor  clerks 
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*  vilh  then,  whoi  thcj  lUifi  for  dinner  At  Ab- 

Ai  Parit  he  goeth  to  Meitrice's^  or  I^wwons,  vid  st«th  the  hi 
by  rale,  mm  tbej  ire  put  dowa  in  the  handbook.     He  fof"^^* 
m^^i^nm^  ^  Pari*  in  thit  wtic     He  itai^eth  it  an  Em^UIi 
'  om  hjr  Eii|r1Ub  lerrants.     Be  meeteth  nought  btr 
at  the  /iB&/e  S'Jb/f  /  he  hath  mn  Eciglifb  Zuc^irm  de  ; 
tb  tlie  Englitb  paper?.     He  bujetb  even  Engli&h  things  u*  tave 
ne  witti  him.  at  Mhopt  where  they  write  up  '*  English  spoken  here/ 
lipcfakelh  English  himself,  all  day  long.     And  then  he  sayeth  to 
Wt\ff  **  when  I   get  home  I  will  write  a  book  upon  Paris  and  iU 
pie/'     lie  thinketh  it  right  to  dine  once  at  Verey's,  or  Vefi- 
ltd  once  ot  tfic  Hochcr  de  Cancale  ;  and  delightcth  in  orderiiiL: 
Hntter  himitrir,  albeit,  he  maketh  wild  tihots  at  the  tliaheg,  avul  it 
pjltre  ii  a  party  of  three  cir  foar»  amazeth  the  gan^oft,  by  ordering  a 
lion  a  piece,  for  everybody.     He  doth  not  much  like  the  French 
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beatres,  but  goeth  as  a  datj,  snd  Isogfetli  with  thmi 

'  at  the  French  pUvs  m  Loodon  ;  bat  he  ■mil  ih^hib  m 

le  heareth  ;  and  therefore  doth  be  pf^elcr  WTmmieam'%.  Be  i 
eth  that  his  best  clothes^  brought  froni  LoodoOp  ptedttca  aat 
effect  he  desireth  in  Paris;  a^  thereora  riggetli  hammM^ ^m 
Pilaift  Roya].  But  he  doth  not  approach  Dearer  to  the  Frti 
man  for  all  that :  and  when  he  goeth  to  the  Measageria^  m  the  ] 
Notre  Bame  des  Victoire*,  and  aaketh,  '*  Esker  eel  e  ar  oon 
tnossieu,  poor  Genave  >  "  he  is  disgusted  to  hear  the  derfc  rapt  J  in- 
continently, "  Ves,  sir,  every  morning  at  eight  o'dodu" 

In  Switzerland  he  walketh  much,  but  bath  a  g«ide  lo  carrj  hia 
knapsack «  and  telleth  people  at  inns,  that  be  haih  an  inieiition  of 
going  up  Mont  Blanc,  But  the  intention  razdahetli  aa  Ike  i 
eth  Savoy,  and  at  Chaxnouni  disappeareth  altof^etber^  b 
he  there  contenteth  himself  by  saying  thatt,  be  kiunrelh  a  ttmrn  vbo 
bath  been  up  once.  He  buy  eth  a  ]Mmer-€«tler  of  white  waod,  aa 
the  Rigi  Culin,  for  his  study-table,  and  a  salad  apooo  and  fbrk  fisr 
his  aunt,  from  whom  he  hath  expecutiooa*  aiMi  who  aaketh  fauB 
much  on  his  return  about  William  Tell,  with  whom  abe  tibinkith 
he  must  have  been  acquainted^  her  whole  idea  of  Switaerlaiid  benig 
confined  to  that  apocryphal  (as  it  really  appears)  individual,  and  the 
tune  of  the  Swiss  Boy«  But  he  knoweth  little  except  that  whsdl  be 
readeth  in  the  hand-books ;  nor  doth  he  ever  deviate  from  the  route 
they  lay  down  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  goeth  to  Grindeiwald. 
and  saycth  that  the  Glacier  is  only  a  lot  of  ice,  but  still  it  is  proper 
to  see  it,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  to  say  afterwards  that  he  nth 
been  there,  which  appear  eth  to  be  the  great  end  of  all  his  traida.. 
And  when  he  starteth  for  Italy,  he  crosseth  the  Simplon  in  the  night, 
to  save  time  and  get  the  quicker  to  Italy,  whereby  he  doth  not  get 
a  sight  of  any  portion  of  the  pass.  But  at  Duomo  d'Ossola  be  read- 
eth all  about  it  in  the  hand-book,  and  his  end  is  answered*  AimI 
now  he  taketh  care  not  to  let  anything  astonish  him,  or  at  least  le 
appear  as  though  it  did,  thinking  that  he  is  an  experienced  traveller. 
And  he  joineth  little  in  the  society  of  the  (able  d'hote,  but  taketh 
notes  as  if  on  the  sly,  that  the  compahy  may  think  him  to  be  a  great 
author,  travelling  in  disguise,  to  write  a  large  book.  And.  indeed, 
he  hath  an  intention  of  trying  to  do  something  for  a  magazine  on 
his  return :  but  he  6ndeth  to  his  disgust  that  it  hath  been  done 
before. 

At  Venice  he  hireth  a  gondola,  and  boasteth  that  be  hath  seen  all 
the  churches  in  one  day :  and  he  goeth  through  the  ducal  palace, 
not  that  he  findeth  interest  in  its  associations,  but  because  it  is  a 
place  that  must  be  visited  solely  to  talk  of  afterwards.  He  stoppeth 
at  Venice  twenty-four  hours ;  after  which  he  pronounceth  it  the 
"  slowest**  place  he  ever  was  in,  and  declareth  that  it  hath  been  much 
over- rated.  At  Verona  he  goeth  to  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  whom  he 
confuseth  with  Fanny  Kemble,  but  cannot  call  the  tragedy  to  mind 
with  distinctness :  nevertheless,  he  buyeth  a  model  of  her  tomb,  and 
determineth  to  read  it  on  his  return,  or  go  and  see  it  acted.  And 
then  he  visiteth  every  place  mentioned  in  the  hand-book,  the  which 
he  yawneth  over,  as  doth  an  admirer  of  JuUien  at  the  Philharmonic: 
and  when  he  seeth  the  amphitheatre,  he  say  eth  to  himself,  **  This  is 
very  fine,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Cirque  Olym pique  in  the 
champs  Elysees,  or  even  Astley's. 
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He  devoCedi  two  entire  dsjs  to  Florence,  aoicl  is  <m  hit  legs  from 
fits  in  tiw  mtmwamg  «ntil  ten  «t  aigiit,  looking  at  every  picture  and 
■Hftne^ VMPt  la  adonie  it^bai  to  nj  tlimt  lie  ha&  seen  it,  on  future  op- 
portunitieaL.  For,  as  &r  as  enjojrtnetit  goes,  he  thinketb  the  Venui 
equally  good  vhlcfa  adomelh  the  shop  of  the  ingenious  Italian  oppo- 
site the  tafge-door  of  Dnirj  Lane  theitre. 

Rome  he  Hkcth  not ;  nor  taketh  pleasure  in  its  remains.  For  h# 
careth  not  for  the  aiicienta»  his  asaociafions  bein^  alone  connectrJ 
with  dogs'-earcsl  Viii^ls,  and  ink^stained  Commentaries.  But  hU 
hand*book  directetfa  hin  to  see  ererythinif,  and  he  laboriouf»1y  obejr* 
eth  it ;  albeit,  be  findeth  ikoditog  §o  agreeable  as  our  own  Colo^feuni 
in  the  R^ent's  Park:  and  wbheth  that  the  Pope  would  engage  Mr, 
Brad  well  to  renorate  the  city.  In  his  heart  be  voteth  Rome  a  '*  sell." 
and  hateth  the  ruins,  from  reeoUectioa  of  the  cane  and  Latin  mark. 

And  thu&  he  yawneth  and  faligueth  himself  £or  three  montbi 
about  parts  of  Europe,  baring  become  footsore  to  attain  glory  it 
borne,  as  fnlgriros  go  to  Mecca  to  be  put  on  the  free-tist  of  the  Pro- 
phet's paradise^  and  he  reroembereth  nothing  that  he  hath  seen^  no 
more  tnan  the  passenger  by  an  exnress-train  can  call  to  mind  the 
statiomi  that  he  sihooteth  by'.  But  he  believeth  that  he  hath  attained 
a  higher  rank  in  life,  by  being  able  to  Ulk  of  where  he  hath  been; 
and  he  remarketh,  at  dinner-parties,  *•  Once,  when  I  was  crosiing 
the  Simplon,**  or  •'  During  my  residence  at  Florence,'*  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurreth,  and  sometimes  when  it  doth  not.  And  if  bj 
luck  he  encountereth  a  touristy  who  hath  not  been  to  Florence,  bat 
speaketh  highly  of  Danneker  s  Ariadne  at  Frankfort,  he  sayeth  forth- 
with,  •*  Ah, — but  you  should  see  the  Venus  de  Medici."  Yet  he  re* 
collecteth  it  but  slightly, and  the  other  he  hath  no  notion  of,  beyond 
that  furnished  by  Madame  Keller. 

But  the  greatest  pleasure,  af^r  all,  that  one  tourist  knoweth  li 
to  talk  down  another :  and  to  this  end  chiefiy  doth  our  traveller  loo^ 
for  distinction. 


LOVE. 


O,  SWCET  is  Lore !  O  vition  bright. 

When  it  doth  two  fond  hearts  enfold  : 

Svrtwt  as  the  hirth  of  rooming  lights 

When  tiiiilH  waters  flow  tike  gold. 

Swwi  as  tt-h^ti  in  the  gloom  of  nieht 

The  pil^im  wkILs  in  fear  untold. 

The  mctoii  nt  onc«,  in  fuUe»t  iig:ht^ 

Bureteili  upon  the  sileni  wold. 
hawt  if  the  guy  atid  ge»U«  page 
Of  goldmi  yo«iUs  aad  silvered  age  : 
It  clothethAll  in  fair  array  , 
It  niaketh  darkness  aeetn  as  day, 
Aiid«  with  a  %o(\  and  starry  ray^ 
It  lightpth  Hope  iipin  her  way  ! 
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JUGURTHA  AND  ABD-EL-KADER. 

BY    EVBRABO   CLIVE. 
WITH   A   FOETRAIT    OF   ABD-EL-KADER.* 

Tub  district  of  Northern  Africa,  which  was  formerly  known  as 
the  land  of  the  Numidians,  and  which  is  now  called  Algeria,  has  twice 
been  the  scene  of  a  Ions  and  obstinate  struggle  between  its  children 
and  the  invading  armies  of  a  powerful  European  State.  In  each 
case  the  resistance  of  the  African  tribes  has  been  chiefly  sustained  by 
the  genius  and  valour  of  a  single  individual.  In  each  case  the  conflict 
has  been  carried  on  with  many  alternations  of  fortune ;  the  war  has 
been  '*  magnum  aique  atrox,  variaque  Victoria  "f  And,  unhappily, 
in  each  instance,  the  Eurojieaiii  Generals  have  sullied  the  lustre  of 
their  arms  by  acts  and  .practices  of  cruelty  surpassing  even  the 
sanction  of  the  stem  usages  of  war. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  Rome,  then  in 
her  full  career  of  conquest,  triumpnant  over  Carthage,  Macedonia, 
Syria,  and  Numantia,  tent  her  Consuls  to  attack  Jugurtha,  King  of 
Numidia,  in  the  r^ons  where  France  now  sends  her  Dukes  and 
Marshals  to  strive  against  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  first  campaigns  of  the  war  proved  most  unfavourable  to  Rome. 
Through  the  incapadty  and  venality  of  her  commanders,  and  the 
activity  and  intrigues  of  the  Numidian  King,  her  legions  were  com- 
pletely checked,  and  even  heavy  losses  and  disgraceful  defeats  in- 
curred. When,  however,  Metellus  was  made  Consul,  and  assumed 
the  command,  European  discipline  vindicated  its  superiority.  Ju- 
gurtha, notwithstanding  the  display  of  great  generalship  and  per- 
sonal valour  on  his  part,  was  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  many  of  his 
most  considerable  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and 
both  Metellus,  and  Marius  (who,  after  serving  under  Metellus  for 
a  time,  succeeded  him  in  the  chief  command),  employed  all  the  re- 
sources, which  the  vast  military  power  of  Rome  could  supply, 
against  the  African  chiefs  with  the  most  consummate  military  skill 
and  the  most  unrelenting  hostility.  Their  great  object  was  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  dead  or  alive;  for  the 
Romans  felt  respecting  him,  as  the  French  now  feel  respecting 
Abd-el-Kader,  that  so  long  as  he  was  alive  and  at  liberty,  the  country 
could  never  be  truly  conquered. 

These  last  campaigns  of  the  Jugurthine  war  are  most  interesting 
at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  position,  in 
many  respects,  of  the  Numidian  King  during  them,  to  the  position 

*  'We  are  indebted  for  this  portrait  to  M.  Rozetti,  a  young  artist  in  the  French 
service,  who  sketched  it  from  life  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Emir's  camp.  The  fol- 
^wing  description  of  Abd-el-Kader  occurs  in  the  forthcoming  work  by  the  Count 
i)t.  Marie,  entitled  ^^  A  Visit  to  Altpers  :**  —  <^  His  costume  is  very  simple.  He 
veui  the  Arab  haicky  fixed  on  the  top  of  his  head  by  a  string  of  camel  hair.  Over 
W  woollen  shirt  he  has  a  white  burnouse,  and  over  that  another  burnouse,  striped 
^te  and  br«wn.  His  legs  are  enclosed  in  yellow  morocco  boots.  His  beard  is 
^*ck,  and  unshaven,  like  all  the  Arabs  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
He  ii  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox.  His  features  are  prominent  and  decided, 
*^  ^ii  full  black  eye  is  expressive  of  extraordinary  firmness  of  character." 
t  Sallust,  <'  De  BeUo  Jugurthino.** 
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tn  wlndi  Abd-el*Kader  li«i  beett  pUccd  in  his  conBict  with  the 
Ffcudl ;  sod  abo  on  aeooont  of  tlic  rrfntbUnce  between  the  t&ctici 
md  modes  of  wv&re  adopted  bj  the  bePigcffeiita  in  the  aDcient  con- 
test, sad  thoee  which  hjive  now  for  the  taat  ten  jears  been  eni{iloyed 
hf  ihm  Arab  Emir  2nd  the  French  oonunanden.  Fortunately,  we  poc- 
ieii  tn  Sallavt  a  Kptrhed  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  Jagnrthine  war, 
in  which  the  national  biaa  of  the  Roman  hiftorian  is  not  so  strong  as 
wholly  to  conceal  or  justifj  the  blameable  acts  of  his  conntrymen, 
or  to  refute  due  credit  to  the  gallantry  and  resolution  of  their 
antagonist. 

Ah(l-el-Kader,  like  Jugurtha,  is  chiefly  known  to  us  by  accounts 
written  by  his  national  enemies :  though  some  information  respect- 
ing him  h;is  been  supplied  by  Europeans  who  hare  mixed  with  the 
Arabii  on  a  friendly  footing.  Enough^  however^  appears  to  shew 
that  in  military  genius  and  heroism  he  is  fully  equal  to  his  Numidian 
prototype,  while  in  moral  worth  he  is  immeasurably  Jugurthas 
superior. 

When  Abd-el-Kacler  first  came  forward  to  head  the  Arabs  of 
Algeria  again i>t  the  French,  the  latter  had  for  some  time  been  in  pos- 
session of  Algiers  itself^  and  it^  immediate  env^irons.  Westward 
they  occupied  Bona;  and  towards  the  East  they  held  the  town  of 
Orvin  and  the  district  adjacent  to  iL 

The  European  invaders  were  thuB  firmly  planted  in  the  country, 
when  the  cliiefs  of  several  of  the  Arab  tribes  near  Mascara,  in  the 
province  of  Orafii  perceiving  that  in  order  to  assert  their  freedom 
succeBsfuUj  against  the  French,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  organise 
their  forces  under  a  single  commander,  besought  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrinus  Arab  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  true  betieversj  and  to  guide  them  in  their  resist- 
ance against  the  infidel  spoilers  of  the  land.  The  chief,  to  whom 
they  thus  applied,  was  eminent  for  his  high  birth,  and  for  his  per- 
sonal acquirements;  he  had  lived  some  time  in  Italy,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  European  arts  and  customs ;  above  all  he  was 
renowned  as  a  Marabout,  or  saint.     But  he  was  now  aged  three-score 

J  rears  and  ten.  He  told  the  deputation  that  hia  advanced  stage  of 
ife  deprived  him  of  that  energy  which  would  be  requisite  to  fulfil 
so  important  a  trust,  and  that  the  only  person  capable  of  serving  the 
tiAtional  cause  was  his  third  son  ;  ''  the  two  eldest/'  said  the  venera* 
blc  »ir*%  **  arc  not  of  equal  capacity  ;  I  have  observed  and  studied 
their  character*  In  the  one  I  ofier  you  are  united  the  qualities  you 
and  the  nation  require  for  a  leader:  he  has  performed  the  pilgrim- 
age of  IVIecca,  and  to  the  strictest  religious  principles  he  unites  youths 
activity,  vaUnir,  mid  intelligence/'     The  Arab  chiefs  followed  the 

fmtriarch's  advice,  and  the  youth  so  chosen  by  them  to  unfurl  the 
>nnncr  of  the  prtiphet^  and  to  head  their  tribes  in  the  holy  war  wis 
the  now  celebrated  Abd-el-K«der. 

The  rtccoiint  of  his  accession  to  power  which  we  have  just  givfn» 
hail  been  princiiMilly  drawn  from  a  friendly  source,*  The  French  his- 
torian, LoaiH  Blanc,  thus  describes  it.  **  AbdeUKader,  the  son  of 
a  Marabout,  renowned  among  the  Arabs  for  his  p>ety»  had  early 
be«n  pre««nt«<l  to  the  tribes  of  the  country  of  Mascara^  as  the  future 
Itber^itor  of  the  land  of  Africa,  as  the  avenger  of  insulted  Islamiini; 
and  he  did  not  fall  sliort  of  the  character.  He  was  warily  ambitioitSi 
*  «'  Jimraal  of  t  Rr«i<tfmo«  in  ihe  Eimaill*  oC  Abd.cl.Iui4er/*  bf  Cokmial  BemL 
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full  of  decision,  intrepid,  and  crufiy  ;  he  had  strong  patsions  and 
fanaticism  to  aid  him ;  he  wa5  a  soldier  and  a  prophet ;  hia  voice 
put  fire  into  the  hearts  of  his  people," 

Abd-e]-Kader,  as  his  power  and  fsane  increased,  has  assumed 
L  first  the  title  of  Emir,  and  afterwards  the  higher  one  of  Sultan^ 
^■jllis  influence  extends  over  the  tribes  from  Tunis  to  Morocco, 
^Bphroughout  all  the  regions  where  Jugurtha  once  reigned.  Indeed^ 
^Blle  has  authority  among  all  Mahometans,  being  revered  by  them  aa 
^^ii  saint,  and  as  the  chief  of  a  holy  war  af^ainst  the  misbelievers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  family  of  Abd*el-Kader»  betUlcit 
its  undoubted  high  Arab  nobility,  is  believed  among  his  adherenls 
to  be  sprung  from  ancestors,  who,  before  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
ruled  in  the  country »•  Of  course  it  would  be  purely  visionary  to 
speculate  on  any  genealogical  connexion  between  him  and  the  house 
of  Massinissa ;  still  the  tradition  has  its  interest,  and  may  be  not 
without  its  influence.  Abd-el-Kader  himself  seems  aware  of  the 
splendour  and  extent  of  the  old  Numidian  monarchy.  Not  far  from 
Mascara  are  the  ruins  of  Tekedempta^  where  once  stood  a  large  and 
powerful  city.  Abd*el*Kader  in  1836  busily  employed  his  troops  in 
raising  forti^cations  and  houses  on  this  spot*  A  Frenchman  t  who 
was  then  hiis  captive,  tells  us  that  he  was  near  the  Sultan  as  he  sate 
gazing  on  the  relics  of  bygone  splendour,  and  personally  superixi- 
tending  the  labours  of  his  soldiery.  The  Frenchman  asked  him  what 
were  his  projects  in  rebuilding  Tekedempta,  and  Abd-eI*Kader 
replied 

"  My  predecessors,  who  dwelt  in  this  dty,  ruled  from  Tunis  to 

»3lorocco,  and  I  will  restore  it  to  ita  ancient  splendour  ;  I  will  gather 
tx^ether  the  tribes  in  this  place,  where  we  shall  be  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  the  French,  and  when  all  my  forces  are  collected  I  will 
descend  from  this  steep  rock  like  a  valture  from  his  nest,  and  drive 
the  Christians  out  of  Algiers,  Oran  and  Bona :  if,  indeed,  you  were 
content  with  those  three  cities  I  would  suffer  you  to  remain  there, 
for  the  sea  is  not  mine  and  I  have  no  ships  ;  but  you  want  our  plains 
and  our  inland  cities  and  our  mountains;  nay,  you  even  covet 
our  horses,  our  tents,  our  camels,  and  our  women,  and  you  leave 

I  your  own  country  to  come  and  take  that  in  which  Mahomed  haa 
|»Iaced  his  people.  But  your  Sultan  is  not  a  saint  and  a  horseman 
lis  1  am,  and  your  horses  will  stumble  and  fall  on  our  mountains,  for 
Biey  are  not  sure-footed  like  our  horses,  and  your  soldiers  will  die 
Af  sickness,  and  those  whom  the  pestilence  ha$  spared  will  fall  by 
fte  bullets  of  the  Arab  horsemen,  for  you  are  dogs  who  never  pray 
to  God/^ 

Abd-el-Kader  is,  however,  far  too  good  a  general  to  rely  for  snc- 
^Bcess  on  direct  enterprises  against  the  French.     When  he  first  look 
^Hup  arms,  his  impetuous  conrage  and   zeal  led  him  twice  to  attack 
them  in  open  fight,  near  Mostaganem,  but  two  defeats  taught  him 
the  impolicy  of  such  tactics,  though  the  personal  valour  which  he 
himself  displayed  in  these  encounters,  raised  his  character  among  his 
followers,  in  spite  of  his  ill*success.     Since  that  time  he  has  adopted 
the  same  mode  of  warfare  that  Jugurtha  followed  aAer  his  fir^t  de- 
feat by  Aletellus.     There  are  passages  in  Ballust  which,  by  alter- 
ing the  names,  might  serve  to  describe  the  conHict  now  carrying  on 
^lietween  the  French  and  their  indomitable  foe. 
^b  •  eoott;  p.  12B,  t  Ueuienaiii  I>ela  Tnncm, 
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We  remd,  for  instance,  in  the  Roman  historiiin,  how  Metellu^,  for 
the  purposes  of  ^^ater  devastation,  divided  his  army  into  eaipedi- 
tionary  columns  ;  how  Jugurtha  hung  on  their  lines  of  march,  keep- 
ing on  the  difficult  ground^  and  always  on  the  watch  for  a  favourahle 
opportunity  for  assailing  them ;  how  he  swept  away  all  suppliers 
from  the  places  whither  he  learned  the  Romans  designed  to  proceetJ ; 
how  he  shewed  his  troops,  as  if  about  to  fight,  sometimes  to  one  Ro- 
man commander,  sometimes  to  another;  how  he  made  constant 
feints  of  charging  their  rear-guards,  and  then  wheeled  rapidly  off 
again  to  the  higher  grounds;  continually  passing  from  one  column 
of  his  enemies  to  another,  and  incessantly  threatening  all ;  neiihtr 
giving  them  baiiU^  nor  alioming  ihent  rest ;  but  contenting  himself 
with  retarding  and  baffling  their  operations  *  The  tribes  tliat  en* 
tered  into  alliance  with  Rome  were  exposed  to  pillage  by  Jugurtha'i 
active  cavalry*  If  the  Romans  left  a  weak  garrison  in  any  cun* 
quered  post  it  was  surprised  and  cut  ofil  If  a  Roman  officer  suffered 
his  soldiers  to  be  entangled  in  a  disailvantageous  position  he  was 
enveloped  and  charged  by  the  ever  ready  Numidians ;  and  even  the 
high  military  genius  of  Marius  (almost  the  highest  that  Rome  ever 
protluced)  was  more  than  once  nearly  driven  to  extremity  by  the 
«kiU  and  daring  of  Jugurtha. 

The  tame  military  characteristics  mark  the  present  warriors  of 
Algerim  that  distinguished  their  Numidian  predecessors  two  thoa- 
sand  years  ago.  They  are  admirable  horsemen  ;  they  are  patient  of 
fiiti^iie  and  thirst.  Though  personally  fearless,  they  shrink  from  a 
prolonged  close  encounter  with  European  troops,  being  themselves 
unnccustomeil  to  charge  in  line,  or  to  keep  any  organized  array  in 
action.  But  it  is  the  very  irregularity  of  their  mode  of  Bghting 
which  renders  them  formidable  antagonists  to  regular  armies.  A 
Cternian  officer,  who  served  for  some  time  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  in  Algeria,  vividly  describes  from  personal  experience  how 
iniplt-nsant  he  found  them  when  he  was  marching  in  a  **  coionnt  ejtp^ 
ditioMutiirf.'*  His  journnl,  aAer  describing  the  march  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  desolation  of  the  country,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
French  from  fatigue  and  thirst,  proceeds,t 

**  Uvre,  where  one  would  least  eitpect  to  find  human  beings,  the 
Bedcnjtux  have  begun  to  show  themselves  in  great  numbers,  and  to 
attack  tlie  (hmkf  and  rear  of  the  colunin.  Perhaps  they  have  been 
retreating  before  us  all  this  time,  and  now  that  we  draw  near  the 
lesser  desert  they  are  determined  to  retreat  no  further.  By  degree* 
their  numbers  i u ureas tn  1,  iind,  williout  offering  any  resistance  to  the 
he/id  of  the  cf*lumn»  liicy  hovered  round  us  all  day,  greeting  us  with 
wild  yells  of*  Lk,  f«/  which  probiibly  meant  'Allah/ 

*'They  gallop  without  any  order,  and  singly,  to  within  eighty  or 
a  hundred  paces  of  our  sharp-shooters,  and  discharge  their  rifles  at 
full  speed.  The  horse  then  turns  of  his  own  accord,  and  the  rider 
loads  his  piece  as  he  retreats ;  and  this  is  repeated  again  and  Bgam 
all  day  long. 

•  **  Eo  U'mpare  Jii^iirtha  per  coUin  sequi ;  tempus,  aut  locum  pugaae  qn»rei«  i 

qua  vanturiim  hoiteDi  audiemt.  pubultim  ^t  aqiiHnim  foutis,  quorum  penuria  efat^ 

oorruinptrv:  modo  m*  Metcllo,  interdum  MaHo  o^tpudere  ;  poatreiDCw  in  a|;milie 

^^^-''t^  ac  tutiin  id  ciitliji  regredi,  rar»ui  aliU,  pout  ftliis  nitnitari :  fi#^«i^  ptwtimm 

-7we  0*114  in  pati^  lAntummqdo  hostem  ah  Incepto  reiiiiere/* 

e  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  I^on,"  p.  53. 
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'  The  Bedouins  never  wait  for  a  dose  encounter  hand  to  hand 
when  diarged  by  our  cavalry  ;  they  disperse  in  all  directions,  but 
instantly  return.  The  only  difference  between  them  and  the  Nu* 
midians,  of  whom  Sallust  says,  '  They  fight  flying,  and  retreat,  only 
to  return  more  numerous  than  before,'  is,  that  the  Numidians  of  old 
fought  with  bows,  and  the  Bedouins  have  rifles. 

"  This  kind  of  fighting  is  equally  dangerous  and  fatiguing  to  us. 
It  is  no  joke  to  be  firing  in  all  directions  from  sunrise  till  sunset, 
and  to  march  at  the  same  time,  for  we  seldom  halt  to  fight  at  our 
ease.  The  General  only  orders  a  halt  when  the  rear-guard  is  so 
fiercely  attacked  as  to  require  reinforcement.  Any  soldier  of  the 
rear-guard  who  is  wounded  or  tired  has  the  pleasant  prospect  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  cf  the  Bedouins,  and  having  his  head  cut  off  by 
them.  One  comfort  is,  that  this  operation  is  speedily  performed : 
two  or  three  strokes  witii  the  yataghan  are  a  lasting  cure  tor  all  pains 
and  scnrows." 

The  gallant  Oerman's  recollection  of  his  classics  is  not  literally 
correct.  There  is  no  such  sentence  in  Sallust  as  that  which  he  pre. 
tends  to  auote ;  but  it  may  pass  muster  as  a  correct  condensation  of 
a  very  brilliant  description  which  Sallust  gives  of  the  tactics  of  the 
Numidian  cavalry  in  an  action  against  Metellus.* 

In  personal  prowess  the  Arab  Sultan  may  be  well  compared  with 
the  Aumidian  King.  The  German  lieutenant,  who  saw  Abd-el- 
Kader  in  the  field,  and  Colonel  Scott,  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  his 
gallant  bearing ;  and  his  captive.  Lieutenant  de  France,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  best  rider  he  ever  saw  among  the  Arabs.  Jugurtha  was 
similarly  distinguished  for  pre-eminence  in  all  martial  accomplish- 
ments. Sallust  tells  us  that  he  was  the  best  horseman,  the  most 
skilful  thrower  of  the  javelin,  and  the  boldest  hunter  of  the  lion 
among  the  Numidian  youth.  One  of  his  exploits  in  battle  which 
Sallust  has  recorded,  may  be  paralleled  with  one  which  Colonel 
Scott  relates  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

Marius  was  marching  his  legions  back  to  Cirta  (the  modern  Con- 
stantineh),  after  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  when  Jugurtha,  in 
concert  with  Bocchus,  the  Mauritanian  king,  who  was  then  his  ally, 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  Romans.  Marius  was  in  the  vanguard, 
which  Jugurtha  first  charged  in  person.  With  his  own  hand  the 
Numidian  king  slew  a  Roman  soldier,  gallantly  enough  {satu  impi- 
gri),  as  Sallust  expresses  it ;  and  having  thus  cheered  his  men  to 
fight  on  in  that  part  of  the  field,  he  galloped  round  to  the  Roman 
rear,  which  Bocchus  had  begun  to  attack.  Shewing  his  bloody 
sword  to  the  Romans,  Jugurtha  called  out  to  them,  in  their  own 
language,  that  they  were  fighting  in  vain,  for  he  himself  had  just 
killed  Marius.  A  panic  began  to  spread  through  the  Roman  ranks, 
and  Jugurtha  was  charging  more  and  more  hotly,  when  he  was 

*  '^  Numids  alii  postremos  caedere  ;  pars  a  sinistra  ac  dextera  tentare  ;  infensi 
■daw  atque  instare :  omnibus  locis  Romanorum  ordines  oontiirbare,  quorum  etiam 
^i  firmioribus  animis  obvii  hostibus  fuerant,  ludificati  incerto  pr»lio,  ipsi  modo 
cminua  sauciabantur,  neque  contra  feriuudi,  aut  manum  oonserendi  copia  erat : 
ante  jam  docti  ab  Jugurtha  equites,  ubicumque  Romanonim  turba  insequi  cceperat, 
Don  amfertim,  neque  in  unum  sese  recipiebant,  sed  aliu»  alio  quam  maxume  di- 
▼orai.  lu  numero  prioret,  si  ab  persequendo  hostis  deterrere  nequiverant,  disjectos 
ab  tergo,  aut  lateribus  circumreniebant :  sin  opportunior  (ugm  coUis,  quam  campi 
foerat,  ea  vero  coosueti  Numidanim  equi  facile  inter  virgulu  evadere,  nostros 
asperitas  et  insolentia  lod  retinebat. 
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taken  in  flunk  by  a  Roman  division  which  had  routed  the  AfricAni 
opposed  to  iheni  in  another  part  of  the  field,  and  then  wheeled 
round  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades*  Bocchus  fled  instantly  ; 
but  Jugurtha  kept  hh  ground,  urging  hia  troops  to  fight  it  out,  and 
secure  the  victory  which  had  been  almost  in  their  ^asp.  While  be 
thus  struggled  on,  the  Roman  cavalry  completely  surrounded  hira  ; 
but  he  broke  through  them,  and  rode  off,  though  all  around  him 
were  cut  down.* 

Abd-el-Kader's  escape  from  the  French  near  Miliana  in  1841  was 
no  whit  les3  daring  and  surprising.  He  was  actually  hemmed  in  on 
tvery  sside  by  the  French  soldiers.  An  unbroken  circle  of  levelled 
bayonets  gleamed  round  him,  and  his  capture  seemed  inevitable; 
but  in  this  extremity  his  determined  courage  and  horsemanship 
saved  him.  Shouting  his  favourite  battle-cry  ^m^- A  a /Ai^  /  (God's 
will  be  done),  he  gave  hia  white  horse  the  spur,  cleared  with  a 
desperate  leap  the  deadly  hedge  of  steel,  and  escaped  without  • 
wound.  He  is  said  in  the  conflict  of  that  day  to  have  klUed  six 
French  soldiers  with  his  own  hand :  and  so  imminent  was  his  peril, 
that  no  less  than  thirty  of  his  body-guard,  which  is  composed  of 
his  own  relatives  and  intimate  (Viends,  were  slain  around  him. 

From  the  accounts  of  the  French  razzias,  with  which  Europe  it 
continimlly  shocked,  one  might  almost  suppose  that  Louis-Philippe's 
generals  had  studied  Sallust,  so  closely  have  they  Copied  the  cruel 
and  desolating  system  with  which  JMetellus  and  IVIarius  «»trove  to 
persecute  the  Numidians  into  submission*  When  Metellus  found  that 
Jugurtha  would  not  encounter  him  in  pitched  battles,  he  determinedi 
says  Sallust,  to  carry  on  a  more  efiective  mode  of  warfare  than  that 
of  mere  fighting.  '*  He  therefore  marched  into  the  richest  districts 
of  Numidia,  he  laid  waste  the  cultivated  lands,  he  took,  and  burned 
many  posts  and  towns  which  he  found  weakly  fortified  or  ungarri^ 
Boned.  All  the  full-grown  males  he  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
everything  else  was  given  up  lo  the  soldiers  as  booty.  Through  the 
dread  of  these  proceedings  many  hostages  were  given  to  the  Romans, 
and  large  supplies  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  were  sent  in,"f  Wc 
recommend  Bugeaud  or  Lamoriciere  to  adopt  the  Latin  originaJ  of 
this  pass«ige,  which  we  give  below  in  a  note.  It  will  describe  their 
proceedings  as  pithily,  though  not  quite  so  boastfully^  as  their  usual 
grandiloquent  bulletins. 

Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  think  that  this  quotation  ex- 
aggerates the  barbarity  of  the  present  French  system  of  warfare  in 
Algeria,  we  will  lay  before  them  from  the  German  Lieutenajst's 
Journal,  which  we  have  before  referred  to,  an  account  of  an  attack 
niade  by  the  French  on  one  of  the  villages  of  a  hostile  tribe. 

"After  a  short  rest,  we  started  again,  and  the  first  glimmer  of 
light  showed  the  huts  of  the  tribe  straight  before  us.  An  old  Kabyle 
was  at  that  moment  going  out  with  a  pair  of  oxen  to  plough  ;  as 
soon  as  he  saw  us,  he  uttered  a  fearful  howlj  and  fled;  but  a  few 
well-directed  shots  brought  him  down.  In  one  moment,  the  gr*^^ 
diers  and  voUigcurSf  who  were  in  advance^  broke  tlirough  the l]«dge 

*■  B«lUun.  Jugunh.  ci. 

f  **"  lUque  in  Numidi«  luca  opiilentiroiina  pergit.  agros  vBtUt  multa  ciwteUa  et 
Appida  temere  muniu  aut  tine  prveftirtio  capit  moenditque,  pubereit  interfidt,  jiibet 
alii  omnia  militum  prardiim  Cfc&e.     Ek  formidijie  multi  mortaJes  KomuUB  d«diu 

'    •,  Crumcntum  et  alia  f|uc  uiui  forcui,  adfatiin  prsbita. 
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of  prickly  pear  which  generally  sunroonds  a  Kab]^le  village,  and  the 
mutarrr  began.  Strici  orders  had  been  fiven  to  kill  all  the  men,  and 
omlj^  to  take  the  women  and  children  prisoners  :  for  we  followed  the 
precept  of  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth/ 

**  A  few  men  only  reeled  half  awake  out  of  their  huts,  but  most 
of  them  still  lay  £ist  asleep ;  not  one  escaped  death.  The  women 
and  children  rushed,  howling  and  screaming,  out  of  their  burning 
huts  in  time  to  see  their  husbands  and  brothers  butchered.  One 
young  woman  with  an  infant  at  her  breast  started  back  at  the  sight 
of  strange  men,  exclaiming,  '  Mohamed !  Mohamed  V  and  ran  into 
her  burning  hut.  Some  soldiers  sprang  forward  to  save  her ;  but 
the  roof  had  already  fallen  in,  and  she  and  her  child  perished  in  the 
flames. 

"  We  then  returned  with  our  booty,  and  it  was  high  time,  for 
other  tribes  of  Kabyles  came  flocking  together  from  everr  side,  at- 
tracted by  the  noise.  We  were  forc^  to  retreat  in  such  haste,  that 
we  left  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  behind.  The  fire  of  the  com- 
panies we  had  stationed  in  our  rear  with  the  field-pieces  at  last 
gained  us  time  to  breathe.  We,  however,  had  but  few  killed  and 
wounded." 

Sallnst  records  one  atrocious  act  of  Marius,  in  slaughtering  the 
unofiending  and  unresisting  inhabitants  of  Capsa,  and  destroying 
the  town.  He  owns  that  it  was  an  enormity  against  the  laws  of  war 
Cfaeinus  contra  Jus  belli  J,  but  says  that  the  Consul  did  it  not  out  of 
any  greediness  for  plunder,  or  natural  appetite  for  cruelty,  but ''  be- 
cause the  place  was  one  inconvenient  for  his  troops  to  occupy,  and 
an  important  post  for  the  enemy ;  and  because  the  population  was  a 
fickle  treacherous  race,  not  to  be  made  sure  of  either  by  kindness  or 
terror."*  We  have  read  palliations  of  worse  acts  on  similar  grounds 
in  many  recent  French  Generals'  Reports,  and  in  the  speeches  of 
some  French  statesmen. 

Acts  have  indeed  been  lately  perpetrated  by  the  French  in  Algeria 
far  surpassing  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Romans.  We  allucle,  of 
course,  to  the  horrors  of  the  caves  of  Dahra,  where  hundreds  of 
Arabs  have  been  walled  in  and  smoked  to  death, — men,  women,  and 
children — ^by  the  troops  of  the  *'  Most  Christian  King,"  the  modem 
civilisers  of  Africa.  We  do  not  mean  to  repeat  the  details  of  these 
abominations.  They  are  stains  on  France  which  the  bravery  of  her 
African  armies  can  never  wipe  away.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  the  ''Devil's  doctrine"  of  expediency,  which  prompted  these 
detestable  cruelties,  has  failed  in  its  object  of  frightening  the  Arabs 
from  joining  Abd-el-Kader,  and  that  the  thrill  of  horror  and  hatred 
against  the  French  occasioned  by  them,  has  given  the  Sultan  more 
influence  than  ever  in  leading  his  countrymen  on  to  vengeance. 

Some  of  those  who  speculate  on  the  future  career  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
infer  that  as  he  has  been  attacked  and  has  resisted  like  Jugurtha, 
even  so  like  Jugurtha  will  he  ultimately  fall.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  such  inference  can  be  legitimately  drawn.  We  have,  indeed, 
shewn  many  points  of  similarity  between  their  positions ;  nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  notice  that  they  both  have  when  in  aifiiculties  obtained 
succour  from  the  same  quarter,  fiocchus,  who  first  aided,  but  ulti- 
mately betrayed  Jugurtha,  reined  in  the  same  country  where  Abd- 
er-Rahmen,  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  reigns  now.  But  Abd-el- 
*  Bell.  Jugurth.  zd. 
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It  voalil  be  nmit  ts  dwg  tbk  oketch  nC  Aoe  two  great  chain- 
piona  of  Noetb  Anica,  ■ilhiiit  aJiiniiig  to  tbe  mord  superiority  of 
tbeArafaw  The  treacbcro—  mad  murAenrnM  actiam  Imptited  to  Ja- 
gwtfaa  mmj  bare  been  exagijti  ainL  We  can  pcicetTe  thad 
po^tioo  befoee  he  temd  tbe  Nundbn  tfaceoe  wm  ooe  of 
teailiftion  and  pent.  P>obablf  bis  aa^y  cboioe  was  the  fearful  ooe 
of  **  alajr,  or  be  ftUin."  Bat»  after  d  aHowaneea,  his  character  re- 
maina  biackened  with  ingratitiide,  fraod,  and  cruelty.  Abd-d* 
Kader^s»  ev'en  by  his  eneniea'  aeeoants,  had  not  a  stata  before  it 
was  soUied  by  the  recent  wiiMacrf  of  bis  French  prUoners.  Nor 
does  loud  censnre  even  of  tfaia  dephxable  act  beoome  thoee  who  still 
jttsttfy  Napc^con's  similar  coodoet  in  pnttii^  to  death  in  cold  blood 
the  Turkish  garrison  that  surrendered  to  him  at  Jaffa.  The  excuse 
set  up  for  Napoleon  is,  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  escorting  t>r  se- 
curing his  prisonersit  and  did  not  choose  to  set  them  at  lilierty,  to 
swell  the  enemy's  ranks.  This  defence  was  always  resorted  to  by 
Napoleon  himself,  when  Jaffa  was  mentioned.  He  told  Lord  Eb- 
rington  at  Elba  that  on  this  account  he  commanded  two  thousand 
Turks  to  be  shot  on  that  occasion  ;  and  afterwards,  at  St,  Helena,  he 
asserted  that  "  he  would  do  the  same  thing  agaio  to-morrow,  and  so 
would  Wellington,  or  any  general  commanding  an  army  under  simi- 
lar circumstances/'  i^'e  believe  that  neither  Wellington,  nor  any 
other  English  general  would,  under  any  circumstances,  order  captive 
enemies  to  be  killed  wholesale  in  cold  blood ;  but  it  is  to  be  remern- 
bered,  in  mitigation  of  the  blame  u  ith  which  we  visit  Abd-el-Kader's  I 
recent  act  of  cruelty,  that  he,  too,  had  no  longer  the  means  of  escort- 
ing or  guarding  his  prisoners,  and  that  his  only  choice  lay  between 
slaying  themi,  and  setting  them  loose  to  fight  against  him.  He  had, 
moreover,  actually  made  a  propot^al  to  Marshal  Bugeaud  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  which  the  French  Marshal  ungenerously  re- 

•  i^tm  the  Atiis  dACiiptioii  in  SaUusit  of  Jugiirtba^  after  he  had  put  to  d^nth  IkkniO- 
l»r,  '    I*  of  hitfcillowem,  on  suKptriou  of  cuiispiracjr*    **  N'  iJ  loconim 

Jii  i >^  ftiit  iioj  lilb  ijui«ta  fiiit:  ne^Me  loctt^  aeqnt  ti  .iism,  aiit 

t*'  .r^-^^Me:  tivis,  hofitin  juxu  metuere  :  circuutspei  l,..v  i^j.i.um.  vi  omni 

«ir.  dm  aU}u«)  aJin  liKriBorpe  raiitrit  deems  regiuoi  mxrtu  requlsKcrv; 

liir>  Ndiiit«  iMtrifptii  urmis  tumultum  [Mete  ;  ita  formiiiiiie,  ^if    * 
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Aifed,  thus  cruelly  and  fatally  risking  his  captive  fellow-country- 
men's lives  on  the  chance  of  tne  Arab's  humanity  prevailing  over  his 
self-interest.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  war  Abd-el-Kader  had 
shown  himself  as  eminent  for  clemency  and  generosity  as  he  is  for 
military  genius  and  prowess,  and,  we  may  also  add,  for  purity  of 
private  life.  He  had  deserved  to  be  classed  with  Alp  Arslan,  Sala- 
din,  Abd-ar-rahman,  Murad  the  Second,  and  other  heroes,  sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche,  whose  names  adorn  the  bright  pages  of  the  mihtary 
history  of  the  Mahometan  nations. 

THE  LADYE  CHAPEL,*  WARWICK. 


Bzirn  lowly  aa  ye  marie  the  tomb 
Where  mailed  knighti  lie  sleeping ; 

For  here,  though  beauty  lights  the  gloom. 
Stem  Death  his  watch  is  keeping — 

The  foe  that  mortals  rainly  try 

To  soften  with  a  splendid  dye ! 

Tread  silently,  though  breathless  dost 

Is  Toid  of  sense  and  feeling. 
The  warden  of  his  passive  trust 

Is  riewless  o*er  them  stealing. 
Nor  waiteth  he  to  gather  in 
The  iMnff  fruits  of  first  doom*d  sin  ! 

A  gorgeous  tabemade  this 

For  **  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,'* 
That  Art  hathglosed  with  touch  of  bliss, 

0*er  worms  their  banquet  taking  ! 
The  charnel  feast  goes  on  below. 
Despite  the  fane's  resplendent  glow. 

Go,  Moralist,  yon  pile  survey. 
And  from  its  glory  turning. 

Let  high-bom  thoughts  uphold  their 
sway, 
And  tell  its  true  adorning  ! 

A  noble  heart  lies  there  enshrined, 

The  type,  the  attribute  of  mind. 

The  good  Lord  Dudley !  Mark  his  brow, 

How  eloquent  its  seeming  ; 
Through  Time's  rude  changes,  even  now 

It  looks  with  wisdom  teeming. 
The  sculptured  features  body  forth 
The  majesty  of  innate  worth. 

Stem  contrast,  though  of  kindred  mould ; 

On  blazon *d  couch  reclining. 
The  haughty  favourite  behold. 

His  hsinds  in  pray'er  entwining. 
Vain  mockery,  the  wail  of  blood 
Cries  out  from  e'en  this  solitude! 


The  lordly  Impe !     Tradition  brings 

Again  the  deed  unholy. 
And  o'er  that  marble  semblance  flings 

A  shade  of  melancholy. 
The  poison*d  chalice,  and  the  smile 
Of  innocence  that  met  the  guile  ! 

Lo !  where  the  setting  sunbeam  plays 

On  yon  arm'd  effigy. 
As  if  soft  wooing  with  its  rays. 

The  **  sire  of  true  courtesie  ;*' 
The  gallant  Beauchamp  resu  beneath 
The  dome  he  sanctified  to  death. 

Within  that  hearse  of  gilded  sheen 

The  stately  Earl  reposes  ; 
And  curious  skill,  each  niche  between 

A  weeping  host  discloses. 
Funereal  pomp  !     Can  Art  repay 
Such  tribute  to  Ambition's  sway  1 
•  •  •  * 

Deep  stillness  reigns,  where  priestly  rite 
And  solemn  dirge  hath  blended ; 

Quench'd  is  the  taper's  hallow*d  light ; 
The  vigil  hours  have  ended  ; 

The  mutter'd  orison  no  more 

Ascends  as  it  was  wont  of  yore. 

The  oratory  !  where  whilom 
The  sinful  sought  remission. 

No  longer  through  its  aisle  doth  come 
The  plaint  of  lone  contrition  ; 

Although  its  deep-worn  steps  recall 

The  dominance  of  monkish  thrall ! 

Relic  of  olden  times !  whom  age 
Hath  deck'd  with  mantle  hoary  ; 

Few  fabrics  can  thy  grandeur  gage, 
Mute  chronicler  of  story. 

The  buried  past  renew'd  we  see 

Whilst  gazing,  mausoleum,  on  thee  ! 


*  This  chapel,  declared  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  at 
Westminster,  is  of  exquisite  formation,  and  finished  with  the  most  perfect  and 
elaborate  taste.  It  was  erected  by  the  princely  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, (sumamed  from  his  knightly  bearing  the  ^<  Sire  of  Courtesie,")  as  a  mauso- 
leum for  himself  and  family,  and  contains  his  monument  and  effigy,  of  solid  brass. 
There  are,  besides,  the  tombs  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  sumamed, 
from  his  virtuous  life,  "  The  Good,"  and  of  his  brother,  Robert  Dudley.  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  his  Countess.  The  son  (or  ^^  Impe,"  an  he  is  termed  on  the  inscrip- 
UoD,)  of  the  latter  reposes  also  in  this  gorgeous  house  of  death.  Tradition  affirms 
he  was  poisoned. 

The  Confessional  is  a  perfect  gem  of  architectural  elegance ;  the  steps  leading 
thenoe  from  the  chapel  are  completely  worn  through  by  the  feet  of  our  devout  an- 
cestors. 


'AmI  anraVf  pwl  ■■■Jf--  wiw^  Mn^  i*^» 

WHfe  tW  ttM  iii*»  teMt,  wi  d«  ■Uhl.viBiii  Utfir. 


waiBKjnr-DttiKiLBV. 
I  suppose  ibe  iiiooB%kl  it  to  ie  MfipGed  fhm  lite  tnugiiifttioG; 
ETeniixl,  as  this  b  m  ptitioukrij  hot  and  wnuij  litemooa. 

XTSmABO  CLITS. 

We  hate  moQitskiDe  from  the  hnins  Tenr  oHeo ;  and  why  not  have 
moonligfal  ^tHD  tbe  imagiDation  ?  But  yon  sboold  have  rowed  down 
this  glorious  riTer  late  at  night  as  oAen  as  I  have  dooe,  to  reiuember 
and  appreeiite  the  full  charm  of  its  moonlight  scTenery.  Not  that  1  meati 
to  deny  the  heauty  of  tbe  ThaoMa  boating  by  day :  and  this  mile  and  a 
half  between  Hammersmith  and  Pntney,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  tbe 
sweetest  pans  of  the  river.  I  like  the  effect  against  the  blue  summer 
sky  of  this  long  green  line  of  elms  and  poplars  that  wind  round  one  arc 
of  tbe  river  f  cnrte^  Tbe  fringe  of  the  willows  at  the  water  s  ed^  is 
perfect ;  and  the  old  wooden  bridge  which  we  are  nearing^  is  rude  and 
awkwaril  enough  with  its  numerous  narrow  arches,  to  satisfy  any  lover  of 
tbe  pirturescjue,  and  dissatisfy  any  hater  of  broken  oars  and  eapaijoed 
ImsUu  We  are  fortunate  alMi  in  our  day  ;  there  is  just  suffident  air  to 
be  reCireahing^  without  giving  tis  rough  water  and  «  labour-oar*    Look 
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at  iU  rarying  effects  on  the  willows  and  the  elms.     They  exactly  illus- 
trate Shelley's  coaplet — 

*<  The  little  lemves  that  glance  in  the  light  breeze. 
And  the  firm  foliage  Si  the  larger  treei.'* 

TRAYBLLING  BACHELOR. 

Those  are  good  lines.  The  breese,  too,  ripples  the  river  sufficientfy 
to  make  the  play  of  the  sunbeams  on  it  more  and  more  beautiful.  It 
reminds  me  of  sunlight  on  the  sea. 

FBNVAN. 

Ay 

How  often  has  that  wonderful  expression  of  iEschylus  been  imitated  I 
and  how  completely  have  both  imitators  and  translators  always  failed  in 
rendering  its  sublime  beauty  I 

TRAVBLLING  BACHELOR. 

I  believe  Dante  did  not  imitate  ^schylus,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
—because  he  never  read  him  ;  and  Dante  has  a  passage  in  the  Purga- 
torio  almost  as  beautiful  as  your  gem  from  the  Prometheus.  He  is  de- 
scribing a  distant  view  of  the  sea  at  the  first  dawn — 

^*  L'alba  rincea  gia  I'ora  mattutina, 
Che  fuggia  *nnanzi,  si  che  di  lontano 
Conobbi  il  tremolar  della  marina.** 

EVERARD   CLIVB. 

Very  beautiful :  but  the  Florentine  does  not  soar  up  to  the  Athenian. 
Byron  made  a  good  simile  out  of  the  subject  we  are  speaking  of^  in  his 
**  Siege  of  Corinth."  It  is  where  he  describes  the  phantom  of  Fran- 
cesca — 

"Gone  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day.** 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

I  think  Tommy  Moore  has  done  the  idea  as  prettily  as  any  of  them. 

**  Like  some  fair  lake  which  the  breeze  is  upon. 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples,  and  laughs  in  the  sun.** 

FBNVAN. 

None  of  your  parallel  passages  (and  you  might  add  scores)  are  equal 
to  the  Greek.  None  of  them  convey  that  sense  of  **  multitudinous 
unity,'*  (as  Hallam  well  phrases  it)  which  a  sight  of  the  sea  or  a  recol- 
lection of  onjpiBfMy  ytkeuriia  flashes  upon  the  soul. 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

Clive  I  do  you  remember  our  Cambridge  lecturer  that  corrected  the 
text  and  made  the  reading  ityriplBiuav — to  make  sense  ofitf 

FENVAN. 

Tpsis  Germanis  Germanior — but  not  germane  to  the  matter, 

WHI8KBY-DRINKBR. 

Well ;  give  me  the  ytXairfuira  of  the-Chiswick  Fete,  and  I  won't  stop 
to  number  the  countenances  they  play  upon, 
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The  bonneli  ihey  irore  on  tbeir  bcmitifnl  duniumt. 
And  the  exqiiifiite  hues  oC  ibe  show  ofgijmiitiinft. 

PSNlfAN. 

I   thought   thc^   flowers  looked  a  g'ood  deal  like  myself  in 
dress  ;  ottt  of  place,  and  out  of  season.     I  liked  them  best  for 
that  looked  at,  the  noses  that  smelled/and'the  fair  hands  that 
pluck  them.     The  best  part  of  the  parterte  was  the  butterflies  thai  flul- 
tered  around  it. 

WHI8KSY-DBINKBH. 

The  poor  roses  to  the  tin  pipes.     I  owd 

They  all  of  them  looked  to  my  curiory  ritjw 

In  a  stautm  they  ntwer  were  made  for. 
Like  the  Bishop  of  Aleath  in  a  green  itirtout. 

Or  myttelf  in  a  ooat  that  *8  pi&  for. 

TRArKLLlKG   BACHELOB. 

If  you  will  tag  rhymes,  here  goes — 

LAY  BY  THE  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR,— THB  CHrSWICK  FETE. 

Hti !  mem  Iters,  take  yotu  tickei«,«- 

Ho!  mtiiHen^,  choose  your  shawls! 
The  ifron  looks  out  hit  nraiatcnats^ 

The  aire  seJecU  his  smalls* 
To-dftv  is  Flora**  triumph, 

To-day  great  sights  yoti  view. 
So,  cahmen,  drive  your  cattle^ 

And  driye  your  hnrgains  too. 

Green  are  the  squares  of  Ijondon, 

And  some  few  lanes  are  green. 
And  trees  of  city  foHoge 

Shade  walks  of  stone  Ijetween. 
And  ffreen  are  certain  gala  days. 

With  places  known  to  fame— 
The  inner  circle  of  the  park 

Thai  bears  the  Kegeut^s  name* 

And  green  are  those  g^reat  glasses 

That  hold  Oermaniu's  wiiie^ 
TliiiC  they  tell  you  mtit  the  vintage 

Of  the  cl^AT  Mowjlle  and  Rhine ; 
And  green  are  those  young  freshmetif 

Who,  to  earn  a  gentle  name. 
Take  c ret! it  of  a  tailor. 

Or  give  it  to  a  dame. 

But  greener  far  than  any 

Is  Chiswirk*a  shaven  sward  ; 
And  guyer  than  all  gala-days 

Are  the  groups  that  swarm  aliroad. 
See  how  they  muster  onwards,— 

The  car,  the  cab,  the  team  ; 
My  dearest  friends  in  carriages, 

ilrly  dearer  self  by  steam. 

liritfht  is  the  Arst  fresh  show  of  Spring « 

When  cucutnliers  are  rare ; 
And  brin^ht  the  show  of  hot  July, 

When  Autumn's  frnit*  are  there  : 
Autumn  that  *s  forced  beforeliand, 

A«  children  overtogc, 
When  nil  forestalls  its  season. 

Like  minds  before  their  age. 
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But  the  brightest  day  among  them. 

The  grandest  show  of  three. 
Is  that  which  brings  the  roses. 

And  draws  down  yon  and  me. 
So  *mid  the  great  Triumvirs 

Did  greater  C«sar  sway ; 
So  'mid  the  davs  of  Epsom 

Stands  out  the  Derby  day. 

Oay  are  the  grounds  at  Hackney, 

And  Cheam  has  beds  in  bloom ; 
And  Mr.  Epps  of  Maidstone 

Has  flowers  of  faint  perfume. 
And  Bromley*s  stocks  at  nightfall 

Breathe  sweetly  through  the  air, 
And  a  thousand  tulips  ornament 

Each  Lea  Bridge  Road  parterre. 

And  Ealing*s  glassy  houses 

Exclude  each  colder  breeze ; 
And  the  air  is  full  of  odours 

Of  exotic  orchides. 
And  there  hang  the  strangest  blossoms 

From  the  strangest  sorts  of  trees ; 
And  Fahrenheit  is  standing  at 

A  hundred  hot  degrees. 

There  steams  the  watery  vapour ; 

There  reek  the  fumes  of  peat ; 
Their  Tropic  heats  surround  your  head, 

And  damps  strike  up  your  feet ; 
There  cacti  stand  like  hedges, 

A  long  and  leafless  row  ; 
Their  climbers  curl  their  tresses, 

And  catch  the  heads  below. 

Hot  water  apparatuses, 

In  iron  pipes,  transmit 
Equable  sorts  of  atmosphere, 

For  plant  or  fruit>tree  fit. 
But  the  youth  that  led  the  maiden 

Through  the  sweets  of  that  parterre, 
Would  find  her  faint  upon  his  arm, 

And  call,  like  Brougham,  for  air. 

Red  are  the  Twick'nam  strawberries, 

And  Hampton  boasts  its  vines  ; 
And  melons  thrive  in  Battersea ; 

And  Chelsea  vaunts  its  pines. 
St  George  loves  Sheen  and  Richmond 

For  his  own  immortal  rose ; 
And  Eve  might  envy  Putney 

For  the  apples  that  it  grows. 

But  now  nor  Cheam  nor  Maidstone 

Shine  bright,  as  once  thev  shone  ; 
And  all  the  stocks  of  Bromley, 

With  all  their  scents  are  gone. 
Save  for  its  maids  and  moonshine 

Fair  Bromley  has  no  dew. 
The  Lea  Bridge  wind  wafts  dust  enough, 

But  it  wafts  no  odours  too. 
Their  hues,  their  fruits,  their  odours 

Are  all  on  Chiswick  showered, 
And  Bromley,  Cheam,  and  Maidstone 

Are  lank  and  disembowered. 


HFPERAKT   HAIX. 


Yes!  WelUthemnUiorofit  bjaftBademFcUofvorTriiiitTColkfe, 
Dablbu     So  much  for  forgifcneai  and  tolenlioii — 

WHISKXT-DSfXKKK. 

And  fair  pUj,  too.     Why  should  a  man's  poGtieal  opiaions  or  his  po- 
litical conduct,  if  it  conies  to  that,  hinder  justice  hein^  done  to  his  <  ~ 
as  a  scholar  or  a  poet  ? 

XTSBAmD  CLITS. 

Or  as  a  man  of  science ;  all  three  of  which  the  £sliBgiiished 
Fellow  appears  to  be. 

FKKlffAK. 

There  are  men  of  high  intellect  in  Ireland. 

WHISKST-DRnaUEM. 

Gram'mercy  for  your  compliment  and  your  truism.  We  hsTC  not 
one  man  alone  like  Ingram,  that  deserves  the  highest  academical  rewards 
for  his  acquirements  and  genius,  but  scores  of  sndL  Where  are  your 
English  equivalents  to  the  Irish  songs  and  haDads  in  the  poetry  of  **  The 

Nation?" 

BFSKABO  CI.ITS. 

Oh,  Drinker  I  Drinker  I  songs,  if  you  like,  akboogfa  some  of  Dib- 
din*8  might  well  challenge  comparison  with  any  erer  written  to  cafl 
forth  national  enthusiasm.  But  as  to  ballads,  many  of  those  metrical 
compositions  which  Young  Ireland  calls  ballads  are  not  ballads  at  all ; 
whilst  the  best  of  those  that  are  so^  no  candid  and  competent  critic  would 
compare  in  one  day  with  Macaulay's  Armada  or  his  BaUl^  of  SomA}/. 

VKHMAH. 

Some  of  them  are  very  good ;  whilst  the  worst  of  them  contain  ex- 
cellent lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  have  generally  one  fimhy 
point  in  their  composition— some  error  of  sentiment  or  expression.  In 
no  collection  of  poems,  with  the  exception  of  the  EkgatU  ExiraeU^ 
where  Pye  and  Milton  are  printed  within  the  same  covers,  do  I  know  a 
work  where  the  best  and  worst  are  so  polled  together  as  in  Mr.  Dnii^'s 
selection. 

WHI8KXT-DSINKKB. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  more  of  good  than  bad. 

FBNMAK. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  such  a  form  of  composition  takes  a  develop- 
ment at  all.  All  forms  of  writing  are  good,  only  some  are  better  than 
others.  Let  each  sort  run  its  course— -arise,  expand  itself  and  die  oiT. 
Let  none  wane  away  prematurely ;  let  none  be  stifled  at  Imth.  I  would 
fain  have  eveiy  species  of  plant  or  tree  live  its  life  and  grow  its  growth. 
The  same  with  literature.  What  do  you  think  was  the  trade,  craft,  or 
profession  of  Gilla  Machree's  lover  ? 

WHISKKT-DBIKKSR. 

Why? 
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Dcc—e  m  ihm  lait  war  he  ttXtm  of  hatia^  < 
I  oolj  hmam  tlwae  mmj%  of  ioimg  wo  raptdhr- 
Wluefa  iBd  be  take  to  ? 


agoUeo  tn 
|r^  ttUymg,  and 


W8  ISKST-DaiXKK  8. 

You  nmt  call  op  Oltam  FodhU  or  the  Leprancfaaun  to  answer  you 
lint. 

rKNMAN. 

Ajrl  bot  tberebjT  bangs  sooie  criticiwik  It  it  just  thai  tingle 
Y^goe  eonfeiitioiial  bit  of  ha|iroliah«ltt]r  at  the  end  that  8{H>il9  aj  natural 
a  aoog  aa  erer  vu  suited  to  lile  ia  tbe  nineteenth  century.  £x  um 
diteeemnm.  With  one  or  two  exceptkmS)  vou  all  break  down  in  tbit 
way.  Drinker,  you  are  a  Celt :  why  do  neither  you  nor  yonr  countiy- 
meii  recognise  Celts  out  of  Ireland  ?  Shake  hands  with  the  Welib 
and  the  Manxmen.  ¥iar^  yoii  seea  Goronva  Canilan's  Poems  ioA 
Pn^acer 

WH I  SKST*narNK£  a. 

Whtkt  part  of  the  principality  does  he  illustrate  ? 

PBKIfAN. 

That  *s  more  than  any  of  us  know.  He  writes  poetry, — and  that  of  i 
good  sort*  He  writes  clerically — that  means  polemically— also :  snd, 
besiides  all  this,  he  h  particularly  strong  in  his  Preface  on  Celtidflo. 
Claaa  him  amongst  the  worthies  of  your  race.  He  has  temptiral, 
moreover,  the  pnxfermdwm  ingenWrn  Brkannnrum  with  the  clasiics  of 
Englbh  scholarship.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  Measure  his  Poif#  /afe 
against  Davis's  aspirations  of  a  Genius. 

A  POET*S  PATE, 

I  hftd  B  dresni  in  boyhood,  I  thoald  be 

FammiSy  snd  more  »  gi«ot  in  my  time  ; 
Vet  it  foreUtadowedy  all  ftround  should  ditnb 

Quicker  and  deftlier  up  the  fruitful  tree 

Of  frcalih  and  fair  repute  ;  for  rainly  roe 
lu  bon^hi  would  tempt,  if  soil 'd  by  earthly  slirae  : 
So  might  I  ^aze,  and  muse,  or  idly  rhyme. 

While  others  gruped  the  prize  or  golden  fee. 

Half  has  t^een  partly  true  :  for  all  around 

My  younff  compceni  lucoeed ;  and  I,  meanwhile. 
Train  my  lone  heart,  by  WHridertng;  fancies  fed. 

Alas  r  what  chance !  the  other  wilJ  be  found 

As  truly  boding  :  yet  content  I  smile. 
And  bless  the  dew  that  falb  on  other^t  head. 

EVEIUnn  CLfVB. 
Sensible  and — sonnet-like* 

FEKMAN. 

Sensihle^  and  therefore  not  sonnet-like.     It  exhibits  the  phih 
of  collision  and  competition.     Men^  like  mahogany  tables,  are  heit  i 
being  rubbed  down. 

WHI8KBY.DR1NKER. 

.Humph  I     A  grand  fact,  by  all  that 's  sensible. 
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BTBBASD  CLIVB. 

My  last  reading  has  been  amon^  old  realities  more  than  among 
yooDg  imaginings.  I  have  been  studying  Ellis's  Original  Letters  of  our 
old  lungs  and  statesmen.  It  gives  a  strange  feeling  to  find  the  grim 
Conqueror  and  hb  prelates  and  barons,  your  coitespondents ;  for  such 
they  really  appear  to  be,  when,  af^r  the  lapse  of  centuries,  these  letters 
are  dug  from  oblivion^  and  thus  laid  before  you.  But,  boat  a-liead  I 
'tis  a  lady  steering.  Bachelor,  look  your  look,  and  then  pull.  If  you 
wait  till  you  make  the  Fenman  admire  anything  out  of  Holland  or  Lin- 
eolnshirey  we  shall  not  only  have  the  tide  with  us,  but  the  moon  upon  us. 

WHI8KBY-DBINKBR. 

And  thai 's  what  it  ought  to  be.  Fenman,  did  you  ever  see  a  real  tide 
before? 

FBNMAN. 

Why,  it  must  be  owned  that  our  drains  and  canals  are  not  very  sus- 
ceptible. I  have  often  thought  what  a  great  contempt  that  same  moon 
must  have  for  seas  like  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  small 
inland  lakes  that  won't  recognize  her  influence. 

TRAVBLLINO  BACHBLOR. 

I  have  thought  that  before. 

For  oold,  calm  beauty  less  cares  he 
Than  the  moon  cares  for  a  tideless  sea. 
That  springs  not  to  meet  it,  and  will  not  absorb 
The  silent  love  of  its  pale,  dear  orb. 

That  *8  a  simile  for  the  Drinker  for  cases  where  he  is  not  appreciated. 
As  for  any  one  lady  being  his  lodestar  at  the/^,  I  should  have  thought, 
from  the  miscellaneous  promiscuity  of  his  admiring  glances,  that  it  was 
the  whole  mass  that  attracted^  rather  than  any  particular  beauty.  As 
for  the  younger  ones,  they  were  wonderfully  like  those  same  tides  and 
moons  that  you  talked  about  These  last  put  me  in  mind  of  the  lady 
that  I  didnt  find  at  the  gardens,  and  that,  no  doubt,  was  looking  for  me 
as  well — always  attracting,  and  never  meeting. 

BVBRARD   CLIVE. 

But,  Drinker,  who  was  it  that  you  were  not  looking  for  ? 

WHI8KBY-DRINKER. 

Who  w^re  they,  you  mean.  Why,  the  seniors  of  the  party  that  1  was 
to  join.  I  confess  that  I  most  studiously  missed  sight  of  them  all  day, 
—and  small  blame  to  me.  1*11  be  old  soon  enough — heaven  help  me  I 
—and  then  I  must  have  recourse  to  '^  the  ancients,*'  whether  or  no.  And 
when  I  get  to  the  downhill,  I  fondly  hope  that  I  may  have  a  kind  bit  of 
tinmanity  to  take  pity  on  me,  and  help  me  tenderly  down. 

TRATELLINe  BACHELOR. 

Drinker,  the  idea  of  your  ever  getting  married  and  settled  is  too 

good. 


JP9 
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died^witk 


of  Oqyheos 


r  I  IMA  iir  iw  ^viB  A  aai      , 

^  faakfli  in  &  imc -vrxa.  itt  vmiOBT^fvx 

!rE  ::itf  sumiiB  Jtf  mol  ar^  l  iiiu  Piii  i  i^i  wi  Fail 
i^icn  iionnr     iota,  wimrmy  .  foia.  fiov  Apvm  tibc 
VtiflBL  J-.  1MB.  iinif  .rnniK  n -a*  Tf>^tartif^hi#W  : 
Lik:^  s,  Kir^-.iu«  a*  Eof  TvrxrTx.  mac  «a  kit  icbhi 
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or^n  mm  iin  nnr  ul  i 
A^  -r^zL  rxTnit  loic  Z!uMni»  sjitf.  •ftoi*  of  a  rad, 
Xwiic  aandiui  7117^  13  a«  iJI  v:xi  kit  radk  ; 
Ix  A  luirz^^  «auia»  Gtaamx.  -sti  idutj  «U  cock. 
T^  loiumanar  ^aMKMKr-oJiatf  Sbaaabai 
Fmou  3ara«r»  «pi3^  uic  wzsL  fams^  saie  pj  Hada. 

Let:  £r:«u.atf  iic  vmaer.  ub£  Air  i^rf  for  vhakcr. 

A:  iue  P^K^.*- mac     ->  A  i^at  Knis^  buvl  mix 

Of  -^^  bm«R  «*<r  H:v^«4  oe  tW  ImIu  of  tW  Sctx  ; 

If  =T  yi-arfe  v-Ac'i  k;::  OrTbcn*,  w  oevir  to  hcU  come, 

^-butf'cr  ht  i^k«»  Was  W  MST  can  far.  ai^  vcknnie.*' 

^  Tacc  ^r«  ae.'*  aid  OcTbcna,  "  a  druiglit  of  nev  Hie ; 

1 11  calL  wiii  pjcT  llinaxr'*  lare,  for  my  wife.** 

-*  Take  her  off>  said  tbe  Ki^,  «'  bat  roDMiber  mr  order, 

Voa  must  not  look  back  till  she  *»  orcr  the  bonder/ 

Tbeloren  took  kare  of  the  Ki^  of  the  Dead. 
And  Earjdiee  aerer  ooee  torn'd  roiuid  her  head. 
MTien  they  came  within  tooch  of  earth^s  boundary  stone, 
Orpheus  peep*d  oVr  his  left— ^aad  his  charmer  was  flown. 
Stem  PlotoV  decree,~*tis  in  rain  now  to  shake  it,— 
tV^T**  *  *»•*«»»».'  »*id  he,   *  and  1  knew  you  would  break  it. 
I  re  done  the  most  men-iful  deed  of  my  life  ; 
¥or  you  *re  too  good  a  fellow  to  plague' with  a  wife. 
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BVBBARD  CLIVB. 


Now»  Bachel5r,  after  thu  matrimonial  effort  of  the  Drinker,  let  us 
have  a  maiden  lay  —  something  sentimental ;  in  the  German  line,  like 
cousins,  or  large  sausages. 

TRAVBLLINO  BACHELOR. 

I  will  give  you  something  sentimental  fmm.  the  German, —  a  para- 
phrase of  their  famous  *'  Adelaide "  song.  You  will  observe  that  I 
adopt  our  English  trisyllabic  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

ADELAIDE. 

He,  who  loves  thee,  wanders  lonely  hi  the  gardens  of  the  spring, 
'Mid  the  soft  endianted  lustre  that  glimmers  through  the  s£de 

Of  the  tremulous  tree-branches,  and  the  buds  that  on  them  swing — 
Adelaide ! 

In  the  snow-sheen  of  the  Alps,  in  the  sparkling  of  the  streams. 
In  the  golden  hues  of  heaven  when  daylight  hat  decayed. 

In  the  starry  fields  <tf  midnight  thine  image  on  me  beams — 
Adelaide! 

Small  silver  Maybeils  lisp  along  the  graai. 

Evening  breezes  whisper  in  the  green  leaves  of  the  glade, 

Nightingales  ging,  and  waves  murmur  as  they  psss 
'^Adehude!** 

From  this  fond  and  faithful  heart,  when  death  hath  stilled  its  grief, 
Will  spring  a  blooming  flower,  o'er  the  lover's  grave  disphiyed. 

And  distinctly  will  there  glinmier  on  each  little  purple  leaf— 
«  Adelaide!" 

Come,  I'll  take  pity  on  you  poor  galley-slaves,  and  give  something  to 
rest  you  at  "  the  weary  oar.*'  And  my  own  throat  is  a  little  dusty  after 
my  exertions.  Here's  the  pitcher  of  claret-cup,  Clive,  reposing  amiably 
and  coolly  under  the  wet  mats.  'T  is  your  own  brewing,  Everard,  so 
set  to  work  like  a  second  Saturn,  and  swallow  your  own  darling. 

BVERARD   CLIVE. 

Yes  I  and  hymn  its  praises.  Bachelor,  run  her  ashore  among  these 
willows — easy — back  water — ship — ^tbere  she  lies  like  a  Naiad  neath 
ber  own  bank.  Fenman,  just  grasp  that  elm-branch  to  prevent  the  tide 
from  canting  the  stem  round,  and  to  keep  us  under  the  shade  of  the 
boughs.     And  now  for  the  draught  and  the  ditty. 

SONG  BY  CLIVE «  THE  CLARET  CUP." 

Drink  of  this  cup. — Old  Lovegrove  sips 

The  same  at  Blackwall  below ; 
And  this  he  gives  to  cool  the  lips 

Of  the  guests  who  for  white-bait  go. 

Drink  of  this  cup.    The  ice  within 

Is  fresh  from  Wenham's  stream. 
'Twill  make  the  summer's  dust  and  din, 
Its  tongue  so  parched,  and  fevered  skin. 
All  melt  away,  as  your  draught  you  win, 

Like  a  long- forgotten  dream. 
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renary  at  single-wicket.     The  pace  of  his  balls  is  such  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  hit  them  away  forward.     But  it  was  a  pretty  sight. 

Oh,  saw  yoa  the  match  between  Fdiz  and  Mynn, 

How  neatly  they  handled  the  timber  ; 
So  burly  and  big  was  one  champion  therein. 

And  the  other  so  dapper  and  limber  ? 

But  Alfred  the  Oreat  made  the  con<iuering  score, 

To  the  balls  he  administered  free  licks. 
While  his  gallant  opponent  bad  luck  must  deplore, 

Thou|^  at  cricket  he  calls  himself ''  Felix.'* 

FBNMAN. 

Have  they  shewn  Ibrahim  Pacha  a  cricket-match  since  his  arrival  in 
this  country  ? 

ETBRARD  CLIVE. 

I  believe  not ;  and  they  ought  to  have  done  so,  as  well  as  taken  him  to 
a  polling  match  on  the  Thames  ;  for  in  such  sports  he  would  have  seen 
more  of  our  national  spirit  than  even  at  Ascot.  At  the  one  exhibi- 
tion he  saw  the  secret  of  our  superior  breed  of  horses,  at  the  other, 
what  mainly  contributes  to  our  superior  breed  of  men. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

I  bear  that  he  was  at  a  match  at  Lord's  the  other  day^  but  thought  it 
wfra  dig.  to  go  e7i  prince^  so  he  went  in  the  disguise  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi, 
accompanied  by  Major  Dickson.  When  the  match  was  just  over,  he 
thought  they  at  last  were  going  to  begin  in  earnest.  He  had  grown 
tired  of  the  "  fielding,"  and  wanted  very  much  to  know  why  they  had 
been  so  long  running  about.  A  dim  idea  struck  him  that  they  were  all  the 
while  only  clearing  the  ground,  and  he  thought  that  a  troop  of  lancers 
would  have  served  the  purpose  much  better. 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

He  thought,  no  doubt,  that  the  game  of  bat  and  ball  on  foot  was  not 
to  be  compared  for  an  instant  with  the  far  more  difficult  and  inspiring 
one  on  horseback  of  the  ball  and  golf-stick.  It  is  played  in  Syria  on 
a  Turkoman  horse  with  a  strong  bit.  The  animal  is  so  highly  trained 
that  he  obeys  the  slightest  touch  of  the  rider's  spur ;  and  should  he 
tarn  awkward  or  restive,  a  very  little  pressure  of  the  terrible  bit  is 
enough  to  throw  him  on  his  haunches.  Altog^ether  this  Syrian  exercise 
11  the  most  extraordinary  game  of  ball  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  withal 
the  moat  violent. 

WHISKEY-DRINKER. 

It  is  not  half  so  violent  or  extraordinary  as  Irish  hurling,  although 
we  don't  hunt  the  ball  about  with  cavalry. 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

Perhaps  not  more  violent ;  and  to  those  same  hurling  matches  are 
to  be  attributed  the  faction  fights  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the 
louthem  counties  of  Ireland. 
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«>  Ob,  AQah  is  great,  bot,**  laid  lie,  **  I  am  thinking 
This  juioe  of  the  barley  is  wonderful  drinking. 
In  Egypt  there 's  com,  and  in  France  there  is  wine  ; 
But  Erin  has  both  in  her  whiskey  divine  !" 

And  his  Highness  and  suite  drank  till  midnight  away  ; 
When  they  set  to  at  last,  like  young  tigers  at  play  ; 
And  he  order'd  ten  puncheons  for  Cairo  next  day. 
Nesct  he  walks  round  and  talks  round  the  town  at  his  ease  ; 
And  th*  authorities  shew  him  whatever  they  please, — 
Foundries^  fsctories,  warehouses,  tall  merdumtmen  ; 
'*  Such  things  IVe  oft  seen,  and  111  see  them  again,** — 
He  said  ;  so  no  longer  his  patience  to  tax. 
They  took  him  to  see  Mr.  Richardson's  flax. 

On  board,  then,  once  more,  he  bade  Erin  to  hope 
That  he  'd  see  her  again  with  his  smoke-jack  unfuri*d ; 

The  93rd  Hif^ilandeTs  played  Johnny  Cope, 
And  he  saUed  from  the  pleasantest  isle  in  the  world. 

FSNMAN. 

To  liye  out  of. 

WHI8KSY-DBINKER. 

To  live  in,  Saxon ;  if  thieving  and  reeving  had  not  been  the  fashion 
in  days  gone  by,  and  everybody  had  their  own. 

TRAVBLLING  BACHELOR. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Pacha  tried  all  our  British  liquors,  and  pre- 
ferred whiskey  to  them  all.  He  expressed  his  surprise,  moreover,  that 
we  left  the  distillation  of  it  exclusively  to  the  Irish. 

WHI8KBY-DRINKBR. 

Dbtilling  or  drinking,  it  is  beyond  your  capabilities.  When  Eog- 
Ibhmen  try  to  do  either  they  make  fools  of  themselves.  They  never 
will  take  to  it  naturally. 

FBNMAN. 

Whatever  an  Englishman  takes  to  he  does  ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
better  than  any  one  else— only  let  him  take  to  it.  Bachelor,  you  are  too 
polite  a  man  to  put  yourself  much  in  collision,  but  you  must  have  found 
out  the  truth  of  my  proposition. 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

Perhaps  I  have.     When  the  Ojibbeway  Indians  were  here  they  were 
beaten  in  everything  but  that  cup-and-ball  game  that  they  play  at.  They 
tried  to  shoot,  and  hit  nothing ;  they  sat  like  tailors  upon  a  saddle ; 
twenty  men  beat  them  at  running ;  I  myself  had  a  turn  with  the  Inter- 
preter at  sparring.     I   knew  him   then   in   private  life.     We   dined 
together,  and  that  more   than   once.     Sally  waited  on  us  with  fear 
ud  trembling ;  half  fearing  he  would  juggle  away  the  silver  spoons, 
^  fearing  that  he  might  indulge  a  little  cannibalism  at  the  expense 
ofberself  or  her  master.     He  soon,  however,  eased  her  upon  the  point 
^  despatching  the  third  of  a  leg  of  mutton  camivorously,  and  with  a 
contempt  of  trimmings.     These,  with  the  caper  sauce,  he  reserved  for 
y^  ^eal-pie.     This  distribution  was  somewhat  irregular,  but  so  he  made 
^   Then  he  drew  down  the  window,  though  the  room  was  a  small  one, 
^d  the  thermometer  at  eighty.     He  then  lit  his  cigar,  and  smoked  and 
^*  I  challenged  him  to  a  glass  of  wine  which  he  declined,  being  a  tea- 
pot. XX.  I 
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lotaller  for  tlie  lime :  then  to  a  pull  at  the  tankard,  wliich  he  dectinc 
also:  at  la^t  1  tlioti^ht  of  Harvey*s  Sauce.  Upon  a  glass  of  this 
went  through  the  ceremonies  of  vinous  conipotation,  and  continued 
joint  and  calumet.  The  longest  lane  haa  a  turning  ;  and  at  last  he  cea 
to  masticate,  and  said  the  Indiatu  u$e  their  ouni  knives,  I  added  ftxti 
also,  but  the  allegory  waB  thrown  away  on  him. 

BTERAKD   CLIVB. 

Weill  but  the  boring? 

TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 

ril  tell  you :  and  the  history  may  serve  for  a  new  chapter  on 
Purmtk  of  hiowM</e  under  diJicuUifs,  There  were  a  vast  nurobef 
questions  concerning  their  habits,  belief,  language,  and  the  Hke,  that  I 
wished  to  be  informed  on*  and  for  the  sake  of  which  I  juat  ran  the  risk 
of  the  cigar  at  dinner-time,  and  tho  Harvey^s  Sauce  to  wa«h  it  dowo. 
However  the  savage  came  out,  and  he  waxed  impatient*  He  opened  th© 
window^  and  he  look  his  coat  oC  H<^  looked  savagely  at  his  dagger* 
Upon  the  latter  movement,  I  delicately  directed  my  eyes  towards  tlw 
Drinker's  shillelab  that  he  had  left  overnight,  taking  away  the  door-key 
instead.  At  last  he  absolutely  stopped,  and  said  /  shall  fjfO'  He  wai 
just  in  the  middle  of  a  Sioux  battle,  and  was  nationalizing  upon  the  de- 
tails of  a  scalping  party.  He  was  to  be  kept  at  any  rate  ;  but  he  hid 
refused  his  tenth  cigar.  By  good  luck  he  saw  a  boxing-glove  on  tlw 
floor.  1 1  was  the  height  of  his  ambition  to  spar,  and  he  told  me  so. 
He  was  now  in  my  power.  **  Finisft.  the  start/  of  the  Simix  fcafp,  and  I 
will  shew  you  how  io  floor  and  he  floored!'  The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
we  put  on  the  mufflers.  Twenty-five  minutes  worth  to  four  rounds— 
this  was  our  original  set-to;  at  first  I  had  the  worst  of  it.  Right  l«g 
foremost,  round  hitting,  and  a  most  glorious  impartiality  in  respect  to 
the  parts  of  your  corpus  that  he  struck — I  had  almost  said  aimed 4t** 
eyes  shut,  arms  and  legs  like  windmills — so  it  began.  There  was  more 
than  I  could  guard;  besides,  I  was  bound  iu  hononr  not  to  hit  iciw- 
Moreover  the  knife  was  still  at  his  girdle.  After  round  the  first,  having 
previously,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  hinted  that  his  weapon  might  be  «i 
incumbrance  to  him,  I  took  a  new  line.  I  hit,  and  hit  atraijght — not 
h.ird — hut  straight,  and  like  Caesar's  soldiers  at  Pharsalia,  at  ihe  fic«. 
Or  rather  1  put  my  hand  out,  and  let  his  own  weight  do  the  rest.  Tki» 
was  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him  ;  so,  of  course,  by  way  of  guarding- 
srientifically,  he  just  caught  hold  of  my  arm.  It  was  my  left  arm,  ihjit 
was  just  coming  back  from  his  nose.  My  right  leg  was  well  back.  1 
believe  that  he  meant  to  employ  his  other  hand  in  seizing  it»  and  ioburl 
me  quietly  dovrn  stairs,  like  a  Hercules  operating  upon  Lichas.  I  don't 
often  use  my  right  hand  for  anything  but  the  pen.  Now»  hoi^^ever,  Ij 
Used  it  on  the  Ojibbeway  epigastrium.  For  that  round  we  spaired  iwj 
more.  Thii^d  roiatd. — We  both  came  up  out  of  temper,  both  ended  oalj 
of  windj  and  one  of  us  out  of  heart.  This  was  not  L  The  fact  of  it  *%  ' 
all  your  savage  strength,  H  c<tkra,  is  a  fallacy.  1  have  dealt  tnysctf- 
mere  man  of  songs  of  sentiment — with  worse  men  than  the  Ojibbcwty. 
We  met  oftener  and  kept  our  tempers  better.  However*  as  wo  bate  i»l 
read  in  the  *'  Morning  Post,"  he  irauBferred  his  affections  to  a  yotmgr 
lady  from  CJeorge  Street.  If  I  had  seen  more  of  him  1  should  t 
kuowu  all  about  the  Sioux,    A«  for  my  friend,  I  was  making  the  opj-^ 
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a  vehicle  of  the  most  valuable  itMtroctkm.  Whatever  was  taught  iu  the 
Ring  he  refoiembered.  To  be  sure,  he  paid  dear  for  it.  The  British 
Constitutioii  cost  him  a  tooth ;  Trial  by  Jury  another ;  the  Five  Poiuts 
a  black  eye.  Heaven  knows  what  I  might  not  have  beaten  into  him, 
or  where  I  might  have  beaten  him  to,  perhaps  to  Young- Englandism  in 
politics,  or  to  Qoakerism  in  creed,  perhaps  to  some  new  and  equally 
harmless  combination  of  both. 

BTB&ARD  CLIVE. 

A  better  fight  was  never  chronicled  by  Rerce  Egan  or  Theocritus. 
Your  narrative  may  take  its  place  by  that  of  Cribb's  victory  over  Moli- 
nem,  recorded  in  **  Fistiana,"  and  that  of  Pollux's  triumph  over  Amycus, 
as  sung  by  the  Sicilian  bard.  Comparing  commentators  will  observe  that 
in  idl  three  battles  the  Europeans  win.  Neither  Asia,  Africa,  nor 
America  can  use  the  fists  properly. 

WHISKBY-DRINKBB. 

How  about  Australia  ? 

BYBBARD  CLIVB. 

Bungaree  was  a  failure.  But,  pull  a  stroke  or  two,  Bachelor,  or  we 
shall  be  in  the  way  of  this  elght-oar.  Is  not  she  a  sweet  outrigger  ?  And 
a  good  stroke  they  pull,  too.  ^  Look  how  she  heads  the  steamer !  Lungs 
against  boilers.  'Tis  sharp  practice,  and  more  than  any  of  your  Red- 
men's  paddles  could  manage :  but  that  crew  row  well  together,  and  dis- 
tance the  smoke-jack. 

WHISKBY-DBINKEB. 

Did  your  Ojibbeway  friend  invite  you,  Bachelor,  to  visit  him  in  his 
native  woods?  I  should  like  to  take  a  tumbler  or  two  among  the 
chiefs,  and  a  reel  or  two  among  the  squaws. 

TBAVBLLINO  BACHBLOB. 

Yes ;  he  pressed  me  most  hospitably  to  visit  his  wigwam,  and  stretch 
my  legs  under  his  bear-skins.     I  mean  to  go  next  year,  and  see 

''  How  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  runs  ;'* 

but  this  summer  I  have  a  hankering  for  Borneo.  I  want  to  see  how 
Brooke  gets  on  with  his  Malays  and  Dyaks.  He  is  a  gallant  fellow, 
and  will,  I  think,  make  good  his  Sarawak  settlement  against  all  their 
force  and  fraud. 

PENMAN. 

Meanwhile,  just  mind  bow  you  pull.  We  are  close  on  Battersea 
Bridge;  and,  if  you  and  Clive  dcm't  mind,  our  Tipperary  skiff  will  end 
m  a  smash. 

TBAVBLLINO  BACHBLOB. 

AbsU  omen  !     Give  a  smart  stroke,  Clive.     Now  she  clears  it 

We  *re  out  in  Chelsea  Reach  at  last. 
Bismillah  !  now  the  peril 's  past. 

I  believe  we  are  to  land  here. 
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EVERARD  CLIYB. 

Yes ;  at  Graves's      Shape  her  m  for  the  shore,  and  mmd  these  alP 
cious  steara-boats.     They  buzz  ahottt  here  in  swarius,  and  trouble  both 
boats  and  water  tilt  they  remind  one  of  Blaekmore^a  Itnea  oq 

^^  ihat  Leriathiin 

That  miiket  the  Thame*  lo  see  the  like  frying*  pou/* 

WHISKEY-DRFNKER. 

And  so  we  *re  all  a-going  to  lose  each  other  ?  Here 's  the  Bachelorl 
bonnd  for  Borneo;  the  Fenrann  for  Holland;  Grimglbber  for  circnit; 
dive's  boundaries  are  defined  by  Cnitchley*a  map  of  the  country  within 
ten  miles  round  London  ;  and  I,  blessed  be  the  Saints  1  am  the  only  one 
who  has  a  civilized  resting  place ;  for  *tis  myself  that  in  a  week  will  be 
in  Ireland. 

TRAVELLING   BACHELOR* 

The  most  perilous  enterprise  of  alh 

I  may  ron  iome  risk  from  Af  atayian  kris. 

And  Dyuk  spear  at  Sakkarn, 
But  I  '11  there  of  my  lUe  have  a  safer  leaje 

Than  in  Mayo  or  C^nnemara, 

WHISKEY-DRINKBH. 

Gtadyou  think  so.  I  suppose  Peel  has  sent  your  Hajah  out  a  Coercioo 
Bill  for  you,  and  shut  you  up  like  a  barn-door  fowl,  to  keep  you  fro 
getting  into  roifichief  at  night,  Paddy  's  at  liberty  to  see  the  light  of  ll 
moon  by  the  light  of  any  pretty  eyes  that  he  may  get  to  help  her  i^ 
shilling  on  him.  Sorrow  would  I  cross  St,  George's  Channel  were  f 
otherwise.  What 's  the  occasional  chance  of  loss  of  life  to  the  i 
loss  of  serenading  ? 

Whht  it  the  aini|ile  atinding  of  a  ihot 
To  kftqitng  wohei  hours,  and  flirting  not  ? 
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Hei 


Admirable  sentiment  I    But  here  we  are^  at  the  landing-place* 
weary  Bachelor,  rest. 

TRAVBLLING   BACHELOR* 

Not  immcnstim  ipatii  confedmut  atquor, 

£t  jam  tempus  eqiit^m  fumantia  aolvere  oolla. 

BVKRARD   CLITB. 

Now  that  we  have  landedy  our  enemies  might  thtnk  *^Siaai  liUmt 
pmppea  **  a  more  appropriate  quotation.     But,  Xolpm,  x^lpttfup,  ~ 
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Insedoii 


finale  of  tbe  iioe 
Hun^gate  was  even  more  painful  duo  ^ 
listen  to  an  angry  mother  imprecstiiig  i 
prudent  daughter  wa;s  frigbdiil; 
features  of  the  swooning  girl,  I 
one   whose  hand  ihould  hare 
whose  Hpa  should  have  been  wliii 
the  erring  one^  whofe  bosom,  wlacb  Jiad  fMllowcd 
fant«  should  now  have  snpportMltlie  |^      ~ 
every  feeling  of  our  better  naitire  ahMlrf  kave  i 
madness  by  that  infernal  vice  which  caoaed  an  mmffstw  hM^  bad  Ihb»* 
ed  ^hen  she  should  have  blessed,  mad  JUffufciiii  enrtfalj  mamMj  mm 

-the  beinj^  she  had  given  birth  iou 

■  *'  Lord  Evringtoo  drove  speedily  hmm  ibe  door,  mad  Deinva^ 
hiB  ludy^  and  myself^  were  Idft  almeu  By  wmfmrnrnMrntot  tht  hdj  wtm 
recovered  ;  and  I  found  that  her  Hege  lord  had  fwifiand  lor  a  e«B* 
tingency  which  might  have  been  natnralty  anticipiied.  He  iwai 
the  casement,  —  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  —  mad  m 
concealed  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  drove  wp 
prosiched  the  hall-door  of  the  Friory.  Am  ievcfi 
secured  upon  the  carriage,  it  waa  qitite  apfyarenl 
for  a  sudden  journey  had  been  made ;  and  Deverevx,  it  wa 
had  arranged  his  plans  with  cool  determiaaetioii.  Wfa&  hii  ania^ 
approached  to  the  door,  another  waa  seen  driving  firan  tbe  daam  in 
an  opposite  direction,  towards  the  park^gates ;  no  doubt  occitflied  hf 
the  friend  whom  he  mentioned  in  his  altereatioii  vitfa  I^ord  Kiiin^ 
ton,  as  being  at  his  service,  should  any  penond  afiir  tmwme 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  with  which  poor  Eanljr  wyriM  aU 
around,  as  leaning  on  my  arm  and  her  hiwoaiid'a  frr  aapport,  die 
passed,  for  the  la&t  time,  through  the  lofty  eorridor,  where  mm  w£mm, 
had  been  taught  to  walk,  and  the  child  had  loved  to  play.  IlacB- 
ression  was  the  silent  agony  with  wludi  one  takes  an  eteewti  kaire 
r  all  to  which  they  have  for  life  been  lamiKariged  and  fndeaied  to. 
When  she  placed  her  foot  upon  the  tlireabold, 
escaped — and  it  seemed  to  speak  a  mute  adiea  to  J 
to  happiness.  Whatever  he  felt  in  secret^  her  detcnataed  lover  pfe* 
served  the  same  cool  and  daring  resolotiofi  whadi  had  iwnaJPfd  «»- 
shaken  when  the  recent  stormy  scene  had  been  enacted  ;  while  the 

gentle  tone  and  language  with  which  he  eodearoored  to  re  asuire 


his  trembling  companion  approached 
contrasted    sinirularly   with  his  haoj 


haagh^ 


^hen  he  bade  a  bold  defiance  to  his  rival,  and  heard  with  apparent 
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den  un  clad  ons  of 


indifference  an  indignant  mother  fulminate  her 
everlasting  anforgiveness. 

'*  He  placed  his  lady  in  the  carriage.  She  and  I  looked  a  mutual 
farewell, — for  like  her's,  my  heart  was  far  too  full  for  utterance. 

**'  Doctor/  said  the  rejected  son-irvlaw,  grasping  my  hand  in  his, 
•  I  shall  ever  remember  your  humanity  and  discretion.  If  we  meet 
again,  may  I  find  you  prosperous  and  happy  !* 

'*  He  gave  a  signal  to  the  postilion, — the  whip  was  cracked, — the 
lady  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief.  On  rolled  the  vehicle,  1  never  saw  my  fair  and  gen- 
tle patient  afterwards/* 

The  doctor  paused.  The  tale  had  recalled  feelings  of  tender  re- 
collection, and  proved  that  if  the  worthy  leech  had  been  wanting  in 
strict  duty,  by  becoming  the  medium  through  which  a  missive  wi* 
dispatched  which  produced  the  repudiation  of  an  only  daughter,  the 
error  was  in  the  judgment,  and  not  in  the  heart.  If  the  passing  dis- 
play of  painful  recollection  were  caused  by  a  prick  of  conscience,  for 
posting  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  to  an  Irish  light- dragoon,  or  mere 
sympathy  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  one  so  interesting  and  unfortonat* 
as  Emily  Hunsgate,  can  only  be  conjectured, — but  by  a  prompt  ip- 
plication,  however,  to  the  pleasant  admixture  at  his  elbow,  the  doctor 
dispelled  the  passing  cloud,  and  thus  continued  his  revelations: — 

**  You  may  well  suppose  the  great  excitement  this  unexpected  oo 
currence  gave  rise  to  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  In  every 
cottage,  heads  were  approximated  close  together, —  the  news  com- 
mynicated  in  strict  confidence, — and,  of  course,  with  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions. Since  the  day  when  Parson  Roundabout  had  married  hii 
maid,  never  ha*l  an  event  occurred  in  the  manor  of  Hoimesdale  hilf 
so  startling.  To  be  sure^  for  the  parson's  union  several  substantial 
reasons  might  have  been  adduced ;  and  in  a  most  authentic  balUd 
all  the  particulars  were  given,  shewing  how  a  pretty  peasant  had 
"married  a  squire  of  high  degree  ;*'  but  who  had  ever  heard  of  «ti 
heireijs  in  her  own  rights  bundling  off  with  an  Irish  corporal?  Where 
the  fugitives  had  betaken  themselves,  —  what  ulterior  measurei 
>vould  be  adopted  by  the  dame, — whether  their  names  and  descrip- 
tion would  be  inserted  in  the  '  Hue  and  Cry/  —  or  that  the  lady- 
mother  would  cool  down,  and  extend  a  reluctant  pardon  to  the 
offenders,  w^as  warmly  debated  in  the  '  Chequers.'  To  the  Utter 
opinion  public  sentiment  inclined,  when  amounted  groom,  *  spurring 
in  fiery  haste/  issued  from  the  park-gates,  and  at  a  long  trot  rattled 
down  the  sitreet,  and  brought  every  villager  to  door  and  w^indow^  ■ 
In  a  few  minutes  the  embassy  on  which  the  horseman  hj>d  beeti  di^H 
patched  was  unanimously  decidetl, — ^he  waij  the  l>earer  of  the  oliv^^H 
branch, — Miss  Emily  would  be  forgiven, — and  the  haughty  lady  of 
the  Priory  antl  the  bold  flragoon  would  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace, 

"  Rustic  sympathy  ran  strougly  with  the  fugitives, — for  the  male 
oflender  was  particularly  handsome. 

***I  would  have  taken  him  without  a  second  shirt  to  his  back/ 
said  Susan  Grey.  '  Yesterday  evening,  as  he  passed  the  window,  I 
was  feeding  the  thrush.  You  know  I  always  chirrup  to  him,  ind 
Tiny  always  ki&ses  me,  I  wish  I  were  a  bird»  he  said ;  and  gsve 
me  such  a  glance  from  the  tail  of  his  eye,  that  I  coukl  not  sleep  foi 
thinking  of  it/ 

**  *  I  have  heard  sad  stories  about  soldiers/  observed 
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lage  beauty, '  and  that  horsemen  are  the  worst  of  all.  Well^  if  all 
dragoons  are  like  Madam  Emily's  sweetheart,  God  forbid  that  one 
of  them  should  ask  me  to  run  away,  for  I  'm  sure  I  couldn't  have 
grace  and  prudence  to  say  no/ 

^  The  only  dissentient  was  the  miller's  beetle-browed  daughter ; 
and  nobody  believed  her  when  she  declared  '  she  would  not  marry  a 
dragoon,  tnough  his  hair  was  strung  with  pearls.' 

*'  For  my  own  part,  I  had  adopted  the  general  opinion,  —  and, 
fancying  that  on  cool  reflexion  the  violence  of  her  conduct  in  the 
morning  had  struck  the  lady  with  remorse,  and  that  kindlier  feelings 
had  for  once  obtained  the  mastery  over  pride,  and  nature  and  ma- 
ternal love  had  risen  triumphant.  In  this  belief,  I  received  an  order 
from  the  Priory  to  attend  the  dame,  and  I  immediately  obeyed  it. 

''  It  was  dusk.  I  was  conducted  to  the  same  apartment  where  the 
morning  scene  had  been  enacted,  and  found  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
reposing  in  an  easy  chair.  As  usual,  she  motioned  me  to  be  seated. 
"  *  1  have  sent  for  you  to  prescribe  for  me.  You,  who  were  a  wit- 
ness of  what  has  so  recently  occurred  in  this  chamber,  can  imagine 
that  were  mine  nerves  of  iron,  enough  has  been  done  to  shake  them. 
Well,  no  doubt,  this  pleasant  affair  is  bruited  far  and  near,  —  and 
every  boor  is  discussing  the  disgrace  of  the  house  of  Hunsgate  ?' 

" '  Certainly,  madam ;  this  unexpected  occurrence  has  engrossed 
general  attention.' 

**  *  And,  how  was  it  received  ?'  she  replied,  in  a  tone  in  which 
rage  and  sarcasm  were  united.  '  The  men  gaped,  I  suppose,  and  the 
women  tittered.' 

** '  Oh,  no,  my  lady.  The  morning's  report  occasioned  surprise 
and  sorrow,  as  the  evening's  gave  universal  satisfaction.' 

" '  The  evening's  ?'  she  returned  sharply.     '  Explain  yourself.' 
"  *  The  despatch  of  the  courier  to—' 

*'  1  paused, — felt  alarmed, — probably  I  had  committed  myself, — 
and,  like  every  frightened  orator,  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

'• '  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  My  despatch  of  a  courier  give 
satisfaction !  What  pleasure  could  that  give  the  boors  ?  or  how 
could  they  guess  aught  regarding  the  business  upon  which  my  mes- 
senger was  charged?' 

** '  Nothing,  lady,  but  by  conjecture.  They  knew  the  extent  to 
which  a  mother's  love  ¥nll  reach, — and,  from  your  affection  for  Miss 
Emily,  they  concluded  that  you  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to — ' 

"  I  made  another  stop ;  while  the  lady,  with  a  choking  voice,  mut- 
tered, *  Go  on,  man  !' 

" '  — To  bear  pardon  to  an  erring  child,  and  command  the  fugi- 
tive's return,'  I  managed  to  gulp  out ;  and  it  had  been  better  had  I 
kept  silent,  it  appeared  afterwards. 

"'Villain!  dolt  I  earthworm!'  she  exclaimed  as  we  both  started 
from  our  chairs,  —  I,  in  desperate  fear,  and  she,  in  a  towering  pas- 
rion, — *  Have  you  come  hither  to  insult  me  ?' 
"  I  stammered  a  strong  disclaimer  of  any  such  intention. 
" '  Pardon  to  the  viper  I  have  cherished,  and  a  gracious  invitation 
to  an  Irish  adventurer,  who  robbed  me  of  my  child,  to  return  direct, 
and  add  to  the  obligation  he  had  conferred,  by  taking  possession  of 
what  he  duped  his  victim  for, — her  fortune, — ha !  ha !  ha  !'  and  the 
laugh  made  me  shudder, — it  was  a  demon's.    '  And,  did  the^e  «»\,u)^\d 
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dolts  dare  even  to  think  me  the  drivelling  fool  you  have  described  > 
— imagine  that  1  would  hear  insult  and  disgrace*  and  not  resent  it  ? 
—  suppose  that  I  would  be  made  the  mark  for  idle  gossip.  —  God*^ 
life  r  and  her  excitement  increased,  '  I  can  fancy  my  wretched  di»- 
appointment  forming  the  subject  of  discussion  in  every  alehouse 
within  twenty  miles,  over  spilt  beer  and  broken  tobacco-pipes. — 
*  The  proud  dame,  forsooth,  would  mate  her  daughter  with  nothing 
beneath  an  earldom  ;  but  Missy  would  not  heed  Mamma,  and  married 
the  lad  «he  fancied/  and  every  hob-natled  clown,  and  bJowsy  dairy- 
maid will  applaud  the  young  lady's  spirit  to  the  skies.  And  have  I 
lived  to  undergo  such  degradation  !' 

*'  The  lady  commenced  her  rejoinder  to  my  unfortunate  remark  ia 
anger, — broke  into  sarcasm  as  she  proceeded, — but  the  last  sentence 
was  delivered  in  a  subdued  and  heart-broken  tone  of  voice,  and  she 
sank  down  into  the  chair,  while  a  half-suppressed  sob  betrayed  tll^H 
tempest  that  was  raging  in  her  bosom*  ^H 

'*  I  am  not  what  is  termed  a  man  of  the  world.  I  thought  the 
mother's  love  had  overcome  the  woman's  pride, — and  I  ventured  to 
make  a  respectful  appeal  in  favour  of  the  fair  fugitive.  Not  one 
latent  spark  of  maternal  affection  could  be  rekindled ;  and  a  breaxt, 
colder  than  marble,  refused  any  response  to  the  call  of  Nature.  She 
answered  not  in  anger ;  but  there  was  a  terrible  calmness  in  tone 
and  language,  which  told  that  every  hope  of  moving  her  to  pity  and 
forgiveness  was  over, 

'*  *  1  have  liatened  to  you,'  she  commenced  ;  '  and  when  you 
learned  the  art  of  bending  the  oak,  and  softening  adamant, ' 
mention  the  outcast's  name  to  vac^ — but  not  till  then.     My  pur 
is  firm  ;  and,  short  as  the  time  has  been,  my  plans  are  matured, 
rarely  acquaint  strangers  with  what  I  have  done,  or  intend  to  do ; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  shall  make  a  departure  from  my  general  rule. 
Attend,  while  I  tell  you  how  an  insuhetl  mother  will  mark  the 
extent  of  displeasure  w^hich  a  rebellious  daughter  has  excited/ 

"I  bowed;  thanked  her  for  the  confidence  she  was  about  to 
repose  in  me,  and  assured  her  of  my  discretion.  ■ 

"  The  lady  burst  into  a  derisive  laugh,  I 

**  'Confidence  !'  she  exclaimed,  *  Doctor,  you  overshoot  the  mark. 
Were  there  a  particle  in  what  I  am  about  to  communicate  that  re- 
quired concealment,  believe  me  it  never  should  have  passed  my  Itp 
Ko  —  no  —  no —  the  greatest  favour  you  can  confer,  is  to  give  it  j 
publicity.     Tell  it  in  Gath, — publish  it  in  Ascalon, — and  when 
tongue  of  rumour  bruits  abroad  how  the  proud  lady  of  HunsgaO 
was  thwarted  and  contemned,  let  every  cUidpole  also  know  the  [ 
nahy  a  daughter's  disobedience  carrieil  with  iu  Ring, — I  want  wine 

••  I  rose,  and  obeyetl,     A  footman  brought  it,  —  placed  it  on  th 
table, — I  handed  the  lady  a  glass  of  sherry, — and  with  amazing  Co 
poaiirv»  she  thus  proceecfed. 

«<«  The  gr<K»n  who  lef\  the  Prior}*  to-day  has  occasioned  a  marve  _ 
lous  srnsation.  and  tlie  village  loggerheads  have  divined  the  object  of 
this  secret  mission.   Poor  stupid  souls  !  never  did  arrow  glance  wider 
fVom  the  mark  than  their  conclusion.     *Twere  pity,  too,  to  let  them  r 
burst  in  ignoranct ;  and  you,  doctor,  take  special  care  to  set  them 
right.    So  far  from  despatching  any  commands  after  the  lady  anil 
tiuan  who  took  their  final  defmrture  this  morning  from  thi 
,  1  salemnly  assure  you  that  I  never  inquired  whether  iht 
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point  they  headed  lay  landward  or  seaward,  —  east,  west,  or  north  ; 
ay,  and  even,  for  aught  I  know  or  care,  they  may  be  now  most  re- 
spectably lodged  in  the  '  Chequers.'  No,  doctor,  my  courier  pro- 
ceeded dsewhere.  He  is  gone  to  summon  the  only  inale  heir  of  this 
old  house — Reginald  Hunsgate.' 

*'  *  Know  you  this  person,  lady  ?* 

"  *  Personally,  but  slightly.  I  saw  him  once ;  and  his  appearance 
was  so  unfavourable  that  we  never,  at  my  command,  had  a  second 
interview.' 

" '  I  do  not  allude  to  face  or  figure.  My  inquiry  was  regarding 
diameter.' 

" '  And  my  reply  is  plain, — I  believe  it  at  best  to  be  indifferent.' 

*'  *  May  I,  without  offence,  ask  the  object  of  the  summons  ?' 

** '  It  is  plainly  asked,  and  shall  be  as  plainly  answered.  The 
Hunsgate  estates  are,  as  it  is  asserted,  in  strict  entail  on  the  imme- 
diate heir,  male  or  female ;  but,  over  my  own  fortune,  and  every- 
thing which  can  be  alienated  by  law,  my  late  husband  left  me  abso- 
lute controL  It  is  true,  that  to  her  who  has  disgraced  me,  this 
house,  and  the  family  estates,  of  necessity  must  descend.  Mark 
how  they  shall  pass  to  that  adventurer  and  his  dupe.  I  have  money 
in  the  funds.  That,  had  I  not  another  object  to  devote  it  to,  should 
go  to  redeem  the  nation's  debt,  or  found  an  alm's-house.  Over  all 
within  this  house  I  have  supreme  authority.  When  my  successor 
enters,  she  will  not  find  a  bed  on  which  to  repose,  or  the  smallest 
article,  —  no,  not  a  salt-spoon.  Every  tree,  even  to  a  sapling,  shall 
feel  the  axe.  Those  pictures  shall  be  stripped  from  walls  on  which 
they  have  hung  for  centuries.  I  will  have  the  game  shot  down  by 
everybody  who  can  point  a  gun ;  and  when  they  become  so  scarce 
that  nobody  will  seek  them,  like  vermin,  I  will  offer  a  premium  for 
their  destruction.  No  four-footed  thing  shall  be  found  on  the  broad 
lands  of  Hunsgate ;  for,  by  heaven  !  if  I  can  effect  it,  I'll  eradicate 
the  last  rabbit,  and  send  away  the  house-cat.' 

'* '  But,  honoured  madam,'  I  ventured  to  inquire,  '  what  has  this 
to  do  with  your  summons  to  Mr.  Reginald  Hunsgate  ?' 

" '  Ah !  there  lies  the  whole.  More  than  a  doubt  exists  touching 
his  legitimacy.  I  will  countenance  him  as  heir- presumptive, — 
acknowledge  kindred,  —  obtain  him  a  position  while  I  live, — and 
leave  him  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  sustain  it  —  when  I  die.  She^ 
too,  may  die.' 

**  I  must  remark  that  Mrs.  Hunsgate  avoided  a  more  direct  desig- 
nation of  her  daughter.  Emily  had  an  association  of  affection, — 
Affi^  Hunsgate  would  have  been  a  misnomer,  —  and  to  apply  a  ma- 
tronly appellative  would  have  been  fatal  to  her  pride. 

"  I  cannot  boast  my  courage  to  be  Irish ;  but,  whether  the  sherry, 
which  the  lady  had  more  than  once  directed  me  to  consume,  had 
screwed  it  to  the  sticking-point,  certainly  I  exhibited  a  firmness  I 
never  in  her  dreaded  presence  had  felt  before. 

'* '  You  speak  of  natural  demise.  Forgive  me,  madam, — in  ordinary 
course,  your's  will  precede  your  daughter's.  You  have  power,  you 
say,  to  waste  the  property,  but  not  to  alienate  it.  What  satisfaction 
would  it  be  to  rob  this  park  of  trees  the  growth  of  centuries?' 

"'There  was  a  time,  doctor,'  she  returned,  '  when,  if  a  man  offer- 
ed roe  a  purse  of  gold,  and  required  a  tree  to  be  felled  in  return,  I 
should  have  eject^  him  from  the  domain.   Now,  my  only  object  for 
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living  is  to  bar  the  advantages  of  inheritance, — alienate  all  I  can.— 
and  leave  a  knavish  lawyer  tanj^ble  grounds  for  endless  Htigation, 
and  abundant  wealth  to  secure  misery  for  years  to  my  successors. 
But,   enough;  you  know  my  intention.     I  need  sleep,  if  I  could i 
but  obtain  it.    Send  me  your  potion  soon  ;  let  it  be  powerful ; — ^and  \ 
now,  good- night  V 

*'  She  rose.  I  felt  still  inclined  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  discard- 
ed one,  A  look  read  my  purpose,  and  a  mave  of  the  lady's  hand 
silenced  the  appeal.  1  returned  to  this  sanctum,  where  we  sit,  to 
'medicine  to  a  mind  diseased/  and  drug  to  stupefaction  a  tortured 
mind,  that  sleep  refused  to  visit 

'*  The  implacalile  disposition  of  Mrs.  Hunsgate  tow^ards  her  im- 
prudent daughter  rapidly  transpired.  All,  even  though  they  con- 
demned filial  disobedience  strongly,  felt  sympathy  t^or  the  fair  of- 
fender. But,  beyond  the  wi^h  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  none  pos- 
sessed the  power, — for  the  habits  of  the  proud  and  reserved  lady  of 
the  Priory  had  isolated  her  from  society,  and  there  was  not  a  living 
being  who  would  have  dared  to  remonstrate  with  her,  or  even  have 
attempted  to  reason.  Yes,  there  was  one  exception,  —  and  he  wm 
the  village  curate.  Like  Goldsmith's  b^utiful  impersonation  of 
simplicity  in  worldly  matters,  and  that  charity  of  religion  which  ex- 
tends forgiveness  to  the  whole  family  of  man,  —  which  seeks  some 
plea  for  extenuation, 

'^  And  kair  forgets  their  vices  in  tUeir  woe,* 

IMr.  Page,  in  the  marriage  of  l^Iiss  Hunsgate  saw  nothing  beyond 
the  offending  of  an  imprudent  girl,  and,  strong  in  the  integrity  of  in- 
tention,  in  a  few  days  after  her  departure,  he  visited  the  Priory,  and 
asked  and  received  an  audience.  Whether  his  remonstrance  might 
have  been  too  stringent,  or  his  *  zeal  not  according  to  discretion/  J 
Mrs.  Hunsgate  rudely  terminated  the  interview*, — ordered  the  family  M 
pew  to  be  locked, — and  from  that  hour  never  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  hotiFe  of  God  !' 

"  On  the  second  evening  a  post-chaise  drove  through  the  vilUge, 
entered  the  park-gates,  and  conveyed  to  a  dwelling  from  which 
thruugh  life  he  liad  been  excluded  as  unworthy  the  present  lord  of 
Hyhnesdale.  He  was  then  a  man  of  thirty, — possessed  some  talent, 
much  art,  and  a  restless^  anxiety  for  acquirement.  His  profesdan— -  M 
that  of  an  attorney — presented  many  prospects  of  aggrandisement ;  " 
but,  as  they  generally  were  appro.nchable  only  by  sinuous  and  on- 
clean  paths,  the  adventuriT  lost  himself  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
goal,  and  loss  of  character  and  property  resulted.  No  client  ever 
parted  in  amity  with  Keginatd  Hunsgate,  —  many  a  widow  dtted 
penury  in  declining  years  to  the  hour  when  she  listened  to  his  inii- 
dious  counsels, — and  the  small  inheritance  of  orphaned  children  wu 
wasted  in  idle  litigation,  or  involved  in  complicated  diflicaltief, 
which  time  itself  could  not  afterwards  remove.  In  a  word,  HeKinJild 
Hunsgate  was  that  greatest  nuisance  inflicted  on  society — a  lawyer, 
shrewd,  intelligent,  and  enterprising^  with  ability  to  make  him  dan- 
gerous, and  principle  that  stopped  at  nothing.  And  yet  his  unholy 
operations  were  unsuccessful ;  for,  though  he  ruined  fools  by  the 
hundred,  he  was  himself  a  pauper. 

*'8uch  was  the  evil  adviser  that  Mrs.  Hunsgate  called  to  her 
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counsels^— «nd  over  a  mind  weakened  by  its  own  violence,  he 
rapidly  obtained  a  thorough  mastership.  Every  one  may  be  led — 
and  when  one  will  require  a  hempen  rope,  another  may  be  conduct- 
ed where  you  please  by  a  thread  of  worsted.  Reginald  Hunsgate 
was  the  person  best  calculated  to  enthral  a  victim  like  her  who  had 
delivered  herself  into  his  hands.  He  spoke  to  her  passions — bowed 
to  her  caprice— extinguished  every  spark  of  natural  affection  that 
at  times, '  though  few  and  far  between,'  might  occasionally  scintil- 
late,— pandered  to  her  pride,  and  demonized  the  woman ! 

*^  The  evening  wanes,  and  I  must  hurry  on,"  said  the  doctor,  as 
he  once  more  dipped  into  the  pleasant  composition  at  his  elbow, — 
'*  and  I  shall  give  you  all  that  I  know  of  subsequent  occurrences, 
and  leave  you  to  draw  conclusions.  Step  by  step, — and  by  a  course 
of  action  stealthily  but  artfully  arranged, — the  present  lord  of  Huns- 
gate Priory  established  himself  in  a  position  at  which  the  most 
vaulting  flight  of  his  ambition  had  never  dared  to  dream.  Gra- 
dually his  influence  was  evidenced  by  acts.  One  by  one  the  old 
servants  of  the  family  were  discarded,— age,  in  one  forming  the  pre- 
text,— ^in  others,  some  slight  misconduct, — but  all  was  done  by  the 
direct  order  of  the  lady.  Within  three  months  the  land  agency  was 
transferred  from  one  who  had  served  the  Hunsgates  for  forty  years, 
to  Reginald,  who  virtually  became  lord  of  Holmesdale. 

"Soon  after  this  period — six  weeks  perhaps — he  suddenly  de- 
parted, and  what  his  mission  was,  none  save  the  lady  and  himself 
could  venture  to  conjecture.  When  he  returned — another  three 
months  had  elapsed — and  it  was  formally  announced  that  the  ill- 
fated  heiress  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  still-born  child.  All 
connected  with  Hunsgate  Priory,  save  the  lady,  went  into  deep 
mourning.  Much  as  popular  feeling  against  the  haughty  dame  had 
been  excited,  the  marked  animosity  that  followed  the  victim  beyond 
the  grave  was  reprobated,  nay,  execrated.  The  church-bells  were 
tolled  incessantly,  and  the  death-notes  which  told  a  daughter's  pre- 
mature demise,  smote  the  ear  of  her  guilty  and  unforgiving  parent, 
as,  at  minute-time,  the  iron  bar  which  had  gaily  heralded  her  birth, 
fell  with  unusual  heaviness  on  the  same  metal,  whose  lugubrious 
tones  now  announced  her  untimely  departure. 

"  Death  knocks  at  every  door.  For  a  year  I  had  been  estranged 
from  the  Priory,  but  before  the  servants  had  laid  aside  their  funeral 
garments  for  a  daughter,  they  were  resumed  for  an  unforgiving  parent. 
Mrs.  Hunsgate  died — and  from  the  hour  when  she  evicted  her  only 
child^  it  was  said  by  those  around  her  that  she  never  smiled.  This 
I  can  well  imagine.  I  was  called  on  in  her  last  extremity — and  may 
I  never  again  witness  a  death-bed  such  as  her's. 

"  She  was  in  extremity — as  the  old  doctors  call  it — when  I  ar- 
rived, but  she  knew  me  at  once,  and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
promptness  with  which  I  had  obeyed  the  summons.  I  found  her 
literally  heart-broken.  Like  an  over-strained  bow-string,  her 
nerves  had  been  over-pressed  until  the  tension  was  too  powerful. 
Prostrate  in  spirit  as  in  strength,  there  lay  the  once  proud  lady — not 
awaiting  the  dreaded  event  with  patient  resignation,  but  fearfully 
solicitous  to  know  how  long  death  by  medical  means  could  be  de- 
layed. Mr.  Hunsgate  attended  me  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying 
woman,  but  immediately,  at  her  earnest  request,  he  left  it,  accom- 
panied by  the  nurse,  leaving  the  patient  and  myself  alone. 
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W  hmiikAt;  ilie  replied.     '  Wliat  Uioa^rlit' ' 
rf'tiot  HMky  oMCberr  who  drove  a  thougiitless  \ 
Jther**  Ul,  to  peritb  in  ber  hour  of  travail 
1  when  the  f|nrit*«  paitiii^,  how  can  I  solicit  j 
fcfittcd  lOT]pYcfBeis  to  an  erring  child, 
«»  ber  keadv  when  erer^  better  feeling 
le  to  bridle  my  infernal  pride, 
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1  tmnbteas  I  aak  it.     How  long 
Iliire?' 

*  Al  tbe  BflMaC  wken  the  painful  interrogatory  was  put,  I  had 
I  it  already  intermitting.  The  tenement  of 
I  Mrsv  Hnn^igater  in  eight  and  forty  hoiiri 
1  be  iMnibeTed  witb  tboae  who  bad  been.  I  broke  the  truth  is 
mily  as  1  cxMiki — for^  6tM  tbe  leeble  state  of  mind  and  btidy,  1 
dirailriil  tbat  iwy  answer  wovild  have  proved  fatal,  but  singular  to 
aijy  tbe  fbarfit]  diseloscre  rooaed  a  spark  of  former  spirit,  and,  sl- 
tbowgh  It  was  but  the  ex|nriiig  scintillation  of  the  lamp  oi'  life,  i^ul] 
it  leehly  sparkled. 

"' Tbe  interval  between  time  and  eternity,  indeed,  is  brief,  snd 
it  imist  be  onployed  to  advantage.  Are  we  alone  ?  None  to  over- 
bear ii8»  doctor?' 

^  I  tatitl&ed  ber  that  I  was  ibe  only  person  in  the  chamber  nve 
herself. 

**' Doctor,  attewi,— I  have  neither  wi^h  nor  strength  to  enter  into 
particulars^  but  I  will  compress  what  I  want  to  disclose  into  a  few  ^ 
sentences.     I  have  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  report  of  j 
the  death  of  Emily's  child  was  untrue,   and  1    fear  that   Reginald  I 
Hunsgate  bat  partially  executed  the  business  I  entrusted  to  him. 
Trifles  lead  to  convictions,  and  mine  are  fixed.     Hunsgate  is  a  world-1 
ling, — a   sordid,  grasping,  unprincipled  adventurer.     A  sick-rooixi 
teaches  wisdom,  and  mine  has  told  me,  that  I  trusted  unwisely  to  s 
man,  affairs  totally  opposed  to  his  own  self-interest.     In  the  frenx^ 
of  disappointment — I   think    my    reason    wandered — I   executed  i 
rash  will — ^but  beneath  my  pillow  there  is  a  testamentary  document  ] 
which  will  neutralize  the  mischief,  and  revoke  a  wild  and  iniquitous 
disposition  of  my   fortune.      Pray,  attend    me  in  two  hours,  and 
bring  the  worthy  man  whom  I  so  wantonly  insulted,  when,  like  t 
true  servant  of  his  master,  he  strove  to  bend  this  wayward  spirit,  snd 
humble  my  haughty  heart.     Come  to  me  soon,  and  let  me  have  that 
meek  christian  with  you  at  my  be*l-side.  I  will  at  least  repair  an  act 
of  injustice  and   revenge,   by  seeking  out  an  orphan  I  su>ipect  still 
living,  and  bequeathing  fortune  and  forgiveness  lo  the  husband  of  | 
hmr.  whom,  conscience  whispers,  I  murdered  with  a  curse/ 
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**  While  tny  head  was  stooped  to  catch  every  syllable  the  unhappy 
victim  of  ruthless  pride  had  uttered^  I  had  not  overheard  the  cham- 
ber door  softly  open,  nor  observed  that  Mr.  Hunsgate  was  standing 
in  the  door-way,  listening  with  deep  attention  to  every  word  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  penitent.  *  60/  she  continued,  '  re- 
turn with  the  worthy  curate,  and  then  an  act  of  tardy  retribution  to 
the  living  shall  be  followed  by  a  sinner's  almost  despairing  attempt 
to  remove  the  load  of  remorse  that  presses  heavily  on  her  soul,  while 
the  few  moments  allotted  to  her  are  hastening  to  a  close.  Send 
me  the  nurse ;  I  will  try  and  obtain  a  hurried  slumber.' 

"  I  rose — ^left  the  room— Mr.  Hunsgate  remained — and  I  desired 
the  nurse  to  attend  her  feeble  patient. 

'*  Considerably  within  the  time  appointed  by  the  sick  lady,  I  re- 
turned to  the  Priory,  accompanied  by  the  village  curate.  When  I 
had  named  forty-eight  hours  as  the  probable  extent  during  which 
her  sufferings  might  continue,  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  even  for 
days  longer,  nature  could  struggle  on,  and  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
apprehend  an  immediate  dissolution.  Judge  then  my  horror  and 
surprise  when,  on  repairing  to  the  sick- chamber,  I  found  the  pa- 
tient speechless,  and  in  the  arms  of  death.  She  writhed  in  mortal 
agony, — made  abortive  attempts  to  articulate, — sunk  into  total  in- 
senaibility, — and  was  a  corpse  within  five  minutes  ! 

*'*Ha!* — I  exclaimed — *  what  means  this?  Raise  her  head, — 
there  is  something  of  importance  beneath  the  pillow, — a  will, — 
quick, — haste.' 

"  It  was  done.     Not  a  document  of  any  kind  was  there ! 

''Dark  suspicions  crossed  my  mind.  I  examined  the  body,  then 
looked  at  the  phials  on  the  table,  and  afterwards  interrogated  the  nurse. 
One  of  the  remedies  to  alleviate  pain,  prescribed  by  her  medical , 
adviser  for  the  departed  lady,  was  a  few  drops  of  a  most  powerful 
narcotic,  largely  diluted  in  water.  I  found  a  wine-glass  which  had 
been  recently  used,  and  at  the  bottom  there  remained  several  drops 
of  the  acid,  undiluted,  and  in  its  fullest  strength.  I  questioned  the 
nurse.  She  assured  me  that  the  glass  had  been  unstained,  and  the 
small  phial  half  filled  with  the  drug,  when  she  had  been  ordered 
by  Mrs.  Hunsgate  to  leave  the  chamber.  The  bottle  was  instantly 
examined — its  contents  were  gone  ! 

"  The  demise  of  the  lady  of  Holmesdale  was  instantly  made  known 
over  the  Priory ;  and,  while  the  nurse  and  I  were  still  expressing 
astonishment  at  an  occurrence  which  neither  of  us  could  understand, 
the  new  lord  of  the  manor  hastily  came  in.  His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot,— his  cheeks  ghastly  pale, — his  lips  quivered  as  he  spoke, — and 
never  was  horror  marked  upon  a  human  countenance  more  legibly. 

"  'Good  God  !'  he  faltered  out,  *  how  sudden  !' 

•* '  Sudden  indeed !'  was  my  cold  reply. 

**  *  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  termination  so  unexpected.' 

'*' And  I  confess  that  it  equally  surprises  me.     You  overheard  the 

deceased  lady,'  I  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Hunsgate, '  mention  that  a  will 

or  testamentary  paper  was  placed  beneath  her  pillow,  and  also  ex- 
press t  wish  that  its  intents  should  be  strictly  carried  out,  fully  and 

immediately.' 
''The  remark  was  suddenly  made;  and  I  vsaw  that  it  increased  the 

previous  confusion  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to. 
'**  A  will !'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesiution.     *  Oh  !  yes ;  there 
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is  a  will  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Plianti  the  solicitor.    I  think  it  wis 
executetl  last  year/ 

*"I  do  not  allude  to  that/  I  returned.  'The  lady  distinctly  stated 
that  a  will,  or  document  to  that  effect,  would  be  found  beneath 
pillow.     Foil  must  have  overheard  her  say  so?* 

**  Af  r.  Hunsgate  shook  his  head. 

*'  *  I  did  not.  But,  let  us  at  once  seek  it  I  have  no  doubt  it ' 
be  found  where  you  describe  it  to  be.  Need  I  add,  that  its  pro 
sions  and  intents  shall  be  most  faithfully  carried  into  execution.  It 
is  a  weakness ;  but,  though  of  course  prepared  for  this  distresalni^ 
trial,  I  cannot  without  more  emotion  than  I  should  wish  to  be  gene- 
rally observed,  remain  in  an  apartment  that  forces  visible  evidence 
upon  me  that  my  loved  relative  and  benefactress  is  no  more*  Seek 
out  this  paper ;  and  then  I  shall  be  most  anxious  that  it  ahalJ  tx£ 
opened  in  the  presence  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  and  its  intents 
communicated  to  us  by  yourself.     You  will  find  me  in  the  library.' 

"To  him  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid  the  truth  is  only  knowiL 
That  a  document  such  as  Mrs.  Hunsgate  describetl  was  deposited 
where  she  told  me  it  would  be  found,  I  believe  firmly,  as  the  holy 
truths  a  Christian  man  relies  upon.  It  was  gone.  Whose  waa  the 
hand  that  abstracted  it  ?  The  lady's  death  might  have  arisen  from 
natural  causes  ;  but,  why  was  there  undiluted  morphine  in  the  gi«*»t 
and  what  became  of  the  poisonous  narcotic  in  the  phial  ?" 

**  It  is  a  case  full  of  suspician,"  observed  the  young  Inshmiu. 

*'  What  would  you  infer  from  the  whole,  my  friend  ?"  and  the 
doctor  looked  cautiously  around»  to  see  that  his  sanctum,  as  he  trrro- 
cd  it,  was  *'  sealed  hermetically/' 

Brian,  like  his  countrymen  generally,  was  not  a  person  who  stop- 
ped to  pick  and  choose  his  words. 

^'  I  would  plainly  conclude  that  Mr.  Hunsgate  did  not  wish  for 
the  production  of  the  stolen  document,  nor  for  the  di&closureii  the 
dying  lady  intended  to  make  in  the  presence  of  yourself  and  the 
clergyman ;  that  he  drugged  the  person  whom  he  feared,  abstncted 
the  paper,  and  committed  it  to  the  fire." 

"  ]May  heaven  pardon  me  if  I  judge  that  man  uncharitably  !-^«iy 
conviction  is  the  same.  But  1  must  hurry  my  stor)  to  a  close/'and 
the  doctor  thus  proceeded  : — 

'*  The  lady's  death  was  the  signal  for  the  discharge  of  any  of  thf 
old  retainers  of  the  Hunsgate  family  who  had  not  been  already  dis- 
carded in  her  life-time ;  strangers  took  their  places, — ajid  the  grcsl 
object  of  the  present  lord  of  Holmesdale  appeared  to  be  the  entire 
severance  of  all  connexion  between  his  gloomy  mansion  and  allwilf 
out  its  walls.  His  absences  from  the  Priory  were  frequent;  hut, 
he  held  no  friendly  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  gentry* 
kept  up  a  landlord's  relations  with  the  tenantry,  none  knew 
cared  for  his  outgoings  or  his  incomings,  nor  was  it  a  matter  oft 
slightest  moment  in  the  village  whether  he  were  present  or  at  a  dil< 
tance.  Ten  years  passed,  and  but  one  event  of  any  public  intis 
occurred — ^the  mariiage  of  J\Ir,  Hunsgate. 

"  For  a  considerable  time,  it  had  been  whispered,  that  the  lordflf 
the  Priory  was  anxious  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance^  i*d 
transmit  the  inheritance  of  Holmesdale  to  posterity,  and  ihrcu^ 
issue  of  hiii  own  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  advances,  on  his  ptfU 
were  made  to  more  than  one  aristocratic  famify.     The  omnipoU 
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of  wealth  is  generally  acknowledged^  and  it  is  said  that  a  rich  man 
rarely  sues  in  vain ;  but  in  this  case  that  rule  had  exceptions.  By 
one  proud  house,  the  opening  overture  of  the  aspirant  for  the  hand 
of  a  fair  daughter,  was  insultingly  rejected — and  a  second  attempt 
upon  another  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  parents  lent  a  favour- 
able ear,  but  the  lady  was  inexorable.  At  last,  Mr.  Hunsgate's  course 
of  love  ran  smooth,  and  he  wedded  the  niece  of  a  retired  general 
whom  he  met  at  Bath.  In  making  an  election  of  a  wife,  the  lord  of 
Holmesdale  did  not  exercise  his  customary  discretion.  He  was  forty, 
and  she  scarcely  seventeen— -and  as  rumour  went  abroad,  her  affec- 
tions were  already  bestowed  upon  another,  whose  age  and  habits  were 
more  germane  to  her  own.  She  was  unportioned — a  mere  depend- 
ent—^and,  as  it  was  said,  her  poverty  and  not  her  will  consented.  The 
marriage  was  duly  chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  happy 
pair  (?)  made  a  tour  to  the  lakes,  and  a  visit  to  the  metropolis ;  and 
after  a  couple  of  months  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Priory.  An 
abortive  attempt  by  beer  and  bonfires  was  made  to  get  up  a  demon- 
stration of  public  joy  at  the  event — but  it  was  a  sad  railure,  and 
never  was  a  lady  of  Holmesdale  manor  so  coldly  welcomed.  With 
the  gentry,  the  bride's  reception  was  still  less  flattering;  for,  imme- 
diately before  his  marriage,  Reginald  had  endeavoured  to  introduce 
himself  into  the  representation  of  the  county— ^intrigued  with  both 
parties— deceived  both — was  detected  and  unmasked — both  coalesced 
to  keep  out  the  parvenu — and,  from  exposed  duplicity,  he  lost  countv 
and  caste  for  ever.  At  the  assize-ball,  whither  he  repaired  with  his 
bride,  he  met  with  absolute  incivility,  and  his  lady  made  the  unplea- 
aant  discovery  that  if  she  had  attained  wealth  by  her  heartless  alli- 
ance, deference  was  refused  her.  From  this  time  Mr.  Hunsgate 
abandoned  all  efforts  to  obtain  that  standing  among  the  aristocracy 
to  which  fortune  and  lineage  had  unquestionably  entitled  him ;  and, 
retiring  from  the  world,  he  buried  himself  and  his  pretty  wife  in  the 
deepest  seclusion. 

"  Another  serious  disappointment  was  attendant  on  this  unlucky 
union.  A  year  elapsed,  and  no  promise  of  an  heir  was  given. 
Whispers  went  abroad  that  Mr.  Iiunsgate's  chagrin  was  not  con- 
cealed, and  that  the  lady,  with  more  candour  than  discretion,  in 
turn,  expressed  herself  as  being  far  from  satisfied  with  the  capital 
prise  she  had  drawn  in  the  lottery  of  Hymen.  Another  year  wore 
away;  matters  did  not  improve — as  far  as  the  succession  to  the 
honours  and  estates  of  Hunsgate  was  concerned,  hope  remained 
deferred,  and  connubial  differences  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished. 

"  Such  was  the  state  in  which  rumour  reported  the  Priory  and  its 
occupants  to  stand,  when  Mr.  Hunsgate  left  the  park,  and  as  it  was 
laid,  very  unexpectedly,  and  at  a  moment's  notice.     From  the  gloomi- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  the  impenetrability  of  his  character,  none 
knew  either  the  causes  of  his  departure  nor  the  duration  of  his  stay. 
On  these  points,  his  lady  was  thoroughly  indifferent — and  it  was  sus- 
pected that  so  far  from  grieving  for  an  absent  lord,  she  felt  the 
Beparation  a  relief. 

"  Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hunsgate,  I  had  been  a  total  stranger 
to  the  Priory — and  were  professional  assistance  required,  a  distant 
practitioner  was  always  called  in.  One  evening  1  was  returning 
ffom  visiting  a  patient — and  as  the  foot-path  through  the  domain 


shortened  my  walk  by  half  a  mile^  I  had  taken  it  in  preference  to 
the  road. 

**  Nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  park,  and  at  a  bend  of  the  wcnue 
from  which  the  Priory  was  distinctly  seen,  I  came  i>uddenly  upont 
young  man  habited  like  a  sailor.  The  meeting  was  unexpected  oo 
both  sides.  I  started  a  pace  back,  and  he  appeared  confused— twt 
in  a  monient*  he  recovered  hlmdelfj  and  addressed  me^ — 

**  *  It  is  a  fine  evening,  sir/ 

'•  *  I  n»ade  a  eomiiion-place  reply/ 

**  *  Can  you  inform  me  whether  Mr.  Hunsg^ate  is  at  home? 

**  •  He  is  not^and  I  believe  his  return  is  uncertain/ 

**  *  Did  his  lady  accompany  him  f '  pursued  the  sailor* 

*' '  No — she  is  at  present  at  the  Priory/ 

"  The  stranger  bowed— bade  nie  a  polite*  good  evening* — look 
an  oppii^ite  path — and  I  hurried  to  my  domicile. 

**That  evening  I  saw  him  at  the  *  Chequers/  He  was  not  marc 
than  twenty- five — handsome,  and  much  more  polished  in  hit  lift* 
gua^e  and  address  than  sailors  gt*uer;dly  are  found  to  be.  Tboaph 
hh  clothing  was  rough,  I  remarked  that  his  shirt  w^as  fine,  and  tiiit 
his  hands  were  particularly  white.  In  any  place  but  a  country  fil- 
lagCt  he  Could  not  have  escaped  detection  for  a  day — but  in  our  sim- 
ple hamlet,  a  s^ailcjr  was  supposed  to  be  correctly  represented  by  the 
young  gentleman  who^e  likeness  topped  the  ballad  of  Black-eied 
Susan,  and  conse<juently,  the  bold  tar  excited  much  admiration  and 
no  suspicion. 

**  A  week  had  nearly  passed,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  next 
day  Mr,  Hunsgate's  return  was  expected — and  that  evening  I  was — ai 
was  my  custom — at  tlie  *  Chequers/  The  usual  company  occupied  the 
parloyr^  but  the  handsome  mariner  was  missing.  His  absence 
caused  a  quiet  fi>mile.  No  doubt  he  had  established  some  sly  Airta- 
tion^  but  the  general  question  asked  was— *  What  the  devil  had 
brought  him  here?  Holmcsdale  might  furnish  food  for  powder  in 
the  £ihape  of  soldiers^  but  there  was  not  in  the  whole  village  a  roan 
who  knew  an  oar  from  an  anchor. 

**  It  is  marvellous  how  time  removes  uncertain  ties — and  ere  a  pipe 
was  lighted  at  the  '  Chequers'  the  following  evening,  the  sailor's  busi- 
ness at  Holmesdale  waa  ascertained.  Mr.  Hunsgate  returned  early 
in  the- Why — what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  tJje  in- 
terrupted practitioner,  as  he  turned  a  wrathful  eye  on  tbe  lady  with 
the  clocked  stocking,  who  had  invaded  the  sanctum  without  ercn 
knocking  at  the  door. 

-     *'  Oh,  sir/'  returned  the  offender,  "  the  miller 's  in  a  fit —  " 
P    "Of  drunkenness,   1  supposie.     Well,  prop   his   head   high,  and 
don't  let  him  smother." 

'*  Oh.  worse  far, — but  the  schoolmaster  will  tell  you  all  j"  and  a 
functionary  in  dingy  black  announced  from  the  door,  that  the  miller, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  drnnk,  but  dying. 

**  My  coat  and  hat,  Susan.  Apoplexy,  no  doubt  A  full  man 
who  take*  nvucli  ale  and  no  physic.  Come,  my  young  friend  here, 
in  the  nsorning,  and  III  tell  yfu>  the  remainder.  Shade  of  Hippo- 
crates I  that  a  country  pr^ictftioncr  can't  bring  his  tumbler  or  hii 
story  to  a  close,  without  being  dragged  from  his  sanctum  by  t 
miller  in  a  fit  of  apnplexy  *  " 

And  in  admirable  disorder  the  sifmjjo^ium  terminated. 
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I  Hihn  Ji  dream,— whwe  brief  but  bright 

A nd  that  fai r orb,  whereon  thmi  standest,          ^^^H 

ext»teDce 

Great  and  majestic  an  it  seems  to  thee,             ^^^H 

Took  from  thk  fyrm  of  day  thme  bonds, 

Is  with  the  universe  itself,  in  just  com-            ^^^H 

tbe  while 

^^^^H 

That  to  iia  native  sphere  before  confined 

A  mere  npeck  :  or  as  a  mote  that  plays             ^^^H 

it: 

In  the  bright  beams  of  yonder  sun,  is          ^^^^| 

A  suiierhtjman  essence  »iibstittititifc. 

^^H 

Whereby  the  body  withtbt?  mind  l»eaime 

In  estimation  wldi  the  Earth  itself.                  ^^^^| 

A  Bharer  in  its  iKiwePH  and  enjo^Tnents, 

Thou  dost  demand   acquaintance  with           ^^^^H 

It» close  companion  in  each  daring  flight. 

^^^^H 

On  Fancy's  winj^,eiplorinf( other  worhl», 
As  yet,  by  man,  untrt>d, — from  human 

Of  all  these  vast  and  bright  existences,             ^^^H 

To   what  end   or  aim  they  were   con*           ^^^H 

ken  cimieard. 

structed,                                                      ^^^H 

In  ti^nre,  nf  roJossiil  sixe  and  beit:ht. 

Anil  when  they  into  Nothing  shall  dis-           ^^^H 

Which  with  t  he  mind's  expansive  ijrnwtb 

^^^^H 

I'roportionately  increased, 

Call  to  thine  aid  th'experienreorthepast;           ^^^H 

1  !*to*id  a  livini?  and  xtupendoui  ■tatue. 

Contemplate  Earth's  mutatiiins,  and  the           ^^^^H 

This  globe  of  enrth,  my  pedestal, 

laws                                                                   ^^^^B 

Who»e  area,  atooping  lo  tturey, 

By  which  all  Nature  'i  guided  and  con-                    ^M 

As  like  a  map,  it  lay  outspread  beneath 

trol'd  :                                                                   S 

me. 

Know   that  each  part  thereof  '»  replete                   ^H 

Struck  with  the  wondrous  Ixniuty  of  tJie 

with  bfe,                                                               ^H 

whole. 

And  though  lis  ever  changing,  never  dies :                    ^H 

I,  upward  turned  a  momentftry  gaste 

That  thou  thyself  of  Earth  art  part  and                    ^| 

As  asking  wrhent'e  its  ongiu : 

^H 

At  whosie  behest,  and  for  what  purpose 

And  with  it  hold's t  contemporary  being ;                   ^^M 

forin*d  : 

That  with  it,  too,  thouVt  indestructible,           ^^^^M 

When   first  the  goodly  structure   was 

From  it  imteparalile  ; — Uke   it,  without           ^^^^H 

liegun, 

^^^^H 

And  when  it*  end  iball  be  1 

The  powers,  properties,  and   principles           ^^^^| 

Here,  m  I  sto<»d,  in  meditation  wrapt. 

^^^^H 

Rt»solving.  or  attempting  to  resolve 

Life,  soul,  mind,  spirit^  eunstituting,               ^^^^H 

These  propositions,  mystic,  and  abstruse, 

Are,— of  certain  material  com  hi  nations,           ^^^^H 

Metbom^ht  a  voice  within  me,  thus  re- 

And operations,  chemical  ami  electrical,           ^^^^| 

plied  : 

The  necessiiry  and  natural  results.*                   ^^^^H 

"  All  whiih  now  tbou  behold'st,  is  but  a 

Dilfnsions  and  alliances,  tbey  are,                      ^^^^H 

part— 

Of  that  great  Spirit,  that  one  common           ^^^^| 

A  |»art  diminutive,  of  that  immense 

^^^^H 

And   lHJundle*s  panontma,   where  my- 

Which  litis  all  space,  and  in  each  atom           ^^^^| 

riadv  of  suns 

^^^^H 

Their  pbce*  hold,  and  countlefis  worlds 

Whereof  it  is  the  property  inherent,                 ^^^^| 

Their  silent  tracks  pursue^ 

And  with  it  co- existent  and  eternal/*f             ^^^H 

BP    •  «  The  mutiial  action  between  the  elements  of  the  food,  and  the  oxygen  con-           ^^^H 

veyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  bodvt  is  the  source  of  anu           ^^^^^| 

mal  beat. 

^^^^H 

*«Physiobgy  ha*  sufBcieiTt  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  every  motion,  every           ^^^^| 

manifestation  of  force,  is  the  result  of  a 

transformation  of  the  structure,  or  of  its            ^^^^H 

substance  ;  that  every  conception^  every 

mental  affection,  is/oiicwed  by  chanyea  in            ^^^^| 

ihg  chemieal  nature  of  the  stereied  Jtuid*  ,   that  every  thought^  every  teruation^  i#           ^^^^1 

LiEuia'fl  Animal  Cherttiatry,           ^^^^^1 

^^^^                                                  t  ''  ^^^re           and  works                                              ^^^| 

^^^^H                       A  iu>ut  in  all  things,  and  that  loul  is  GikI/^^Cowfeii*                           ^^^^M 

^^^^^^^^^         ^*  Principio  t  (elum,  ac  terras,  camposciue  li^uentes.                                      ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^fc            Luoentemc|ue  globum 

Luttff,  Titaniaque  astra,                                        ^^^^H 

^K                                        VISIONS   OF  NATURE,                                   123          ^^M 

^B&ow  vain  the  boaited  power  (if  man  ! 

Fniaiment  perfect,  of  such  withM-for          ^^^| 

^^  With  Ocean's  might,  iodamitable,  C4)ra- 

^^^H 

l*Hred. 

Here  then,  in  this  fair  iale,  whermn  is                ^^| 

He  may  divert  the  river  from  iu»  cmir«^et 

found,                                                            ^^^^1 

Or  (itretch  the  mounuin  le?e]  with  the. 

In  rich  profusion,  all  that  life  can  ask,            ^^^^| 

plain  ; 

And  where  too,  Science,  from  eyiiaust«          ^^^^H 

But  tht?  great  Deep  his  art  and  strength 

less  stores,                                                      ^^^^H 

dfjfiefl  ; 

Dis^ienses  wide  her  blessings.^  t^nd  illumes         ^^^^| 

It  will  rull  on,  as  it  hath  ever  rolled. 

Tb'  inquiring  mind  with  light  of  Na-          ^^^B 

In  it*  own  might  and  freed cmq,  unre- 

lure's  truths,                                                       ^^H 

strain'd. 

Methinks  be  should  a  large  amount                ^^M 

I  turned,  and  liwk'd  upon  another  Bcene^ 

possess,                                                               ^H 

Possessing  features  more  diversified. 

And  on  such  point  I  would  assurance          ^^^^M 

Which,  at  a  roellowiog  distanf©  viewM^ 

^^H 

Would  have  appeared  to  ordinary  sight, 

1  therefore  bent  with  «cruttni%ing  eye           ^^^H 

A  scene  where  Peace  and  Harmony  had 

To  take  of  human  character  and  life               ^^^H 

fijt'd 

An  undisguised  and  unobstnicted  view.            ^^^^| 

Their  blest  abodes,  and  held  perpetuiU 

A  city  lay  extended  at  my  feet*                         ^^^^| 

reign. 

Which,  witli  the  rest,  contrasdngly  he*         ^^^H 

It  was  a  bright  and  insulated  spot, 

^^M 

Ritio^    tsotiapicuoui    *niid    the   watVy 

IJke  to  the  huge  leviathan  it  seemed,             ^^^^H 

wMie; 

M^ith  other  creatures  of  the  deep  com-         ^^^H 

Whoiie  rock'bcmnd  coasu,  in  lofty  gran- 

pared*                                                        ^^^H 

deur^  seemed 

'T  was  night  \  and  from  its  streets  and                 ^H 

To  smile  defiance  to  surrounding  lands. 

busy  marts,                                                           ^H 

Its  surface  wa»  a  picture,  upon  ivbich 

A  glare  of  light  shot  upward  throtigh                ^H 

The  Trearied  eye  csould  rest,  and  find 

the  mist,                                                              ^H 

relief; 

"^^liich  hung  suspended  o*er  it  like  a  pall;                 ^H 

And  for  the  wanderer  in  many  climetj 

While  sounds  of  voices  multtttidiuous,                   ^H 

However  distant  thence,  his  native  soil ^ 

The  whirl  and  din  of  action  and  com-                 ^H 

It  iook'd   a   place,  wherein  his  world- 

motion,                                                            ^H 

tir'd  soul 

In  one  loud  universal  hum  were  blenderl.                ^H 

Might  «?aiii  repijse,  and  find  at  length  a 

I  now  b^an  to  cierciie  the  power,                       ^H 

horae. 

Like  that  which*  erst,  Le  Sage's  demon*         .^^^| 

lu  hills  and  valeft,  with  richest  verdure 

^^^^H 

clad,-^ 

UpUfting  roofs;  exhibiting  unmaskM,           ^^^H 

In  pleasing  uDdulniions,  met  ray  sight, 

Alen*s  moral  featurea,  and  their  intnost                ^^M 

While  stately  rivers,   with  meandVing 

thoughts,                                                              ^H 

flow, 

To  nit?nt£d  vision  ;  as,  to  outward  sense                 ^H 

And  silv'ry  brightneM^  on  their  bosoms 

Their   passing  deeds  were   made   per-                ^H 

bore 

ceptihJe*                                                            ^H 

The  freighted  barks  of  evVy  foreign  port. 

A  stately  and  magnificent  abode,                            ^H 

Cities  unci  towns,  hs  various  in  extent 

That  from  all  others  at  proud  distance                 ^H 

As    in   their  number  vast,  were  there 

stood,                                                                  ^H 

diifusM ; 

Became  the  first  thus  open*d  to  my  gaze.                ^H 

Ita   spacious  halls  with  lofty   mirrors                ^H 

woods, 

gleam 'd,                                                                ^H 

By   ancient   halls  and  noble  mansions 

Reflecting  back  agem-lxftpangled  throng,                 ^H 

graced, 

For  in  M  of  the  rich  and  titled  of  the  land,                  ^H 

Many  a  village  intervening  smiled. 

While    Beauty's  self,   personified,  was                 ^^B 

AU   these,  though   voicelesa   in   diem- 

seen                                                                     ^H 

selves,  proclaim' d, 

Id  many  a  young  and  female  fonn^  that                 ^| 

That  here,  a  pcjrtion  of  the  human  race, 

mov'd 

The  must  refined,  their  habiuition  held: 

In  all  the  added  grace  and  loveltneas 

And  as  I  o*er  the  entire  prcjspect  ga?.ed, 

T  hat  could  by  A  rt  to  Ns  ture  be  su  ppl  i  ed  *                 ^h 

Its  lM?auty  and  fertility  remarked. 

One,   I   beheld,  on  whose  un wrinkled                 ^^ 

I  thus,  witliin  myself,  held  brief  com- 

hrow^                                                                 ^H 

mune: 

<*  The   round  and  top   of  sov'retguty"*                ^H 

*  Uf,  in  its  truest,  mo*t  extensive  sense, 

appeared,                                                          ^H 

Happiness  be  attainable  to  man^ 

Who  looked,  as  doth  the  sun^  a  centra)                ^H 

(And  that  it  is,— by  Reason  isaffirm'd) 
The  Earth  iCseif  doth  bounteously  pro- 

■ 

Round  which  the  rest,  as  lesser  orba,               ^H 

mote 

revolved :                                                           ^H 

H                                     *  Vide  <'  Le  Biabte  Boiteuz/'  by  Le  Sage.                                               ^M 
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Th^r  pn?faional  ref^on».  wliere 
Departed  sonb  are  destine*]  to  cndnn* 
Penance  and  ficiy  UMiDejit»,   till   the 

Tbey.  while  abiding  in  the  flesh,  com- 
mitted, 
ArewelJ  repented  of  and  bnmt  airay ! 
Ilflvt;  they  their  Heaven  of  eternal  bliss, 
And  fleH  i>f  endless  suffering  and  wne  ? 
And  do  they  one  another  peniecute 
With  bitter  hnte  and  open  malediction. 
While  varyini^  creeds  embracing  tliey 

pursue 
Piiitb.1  dilfL^rent,  their  hoped-for  HesTen 

to  fTnin, 
And  the  dire  tortures  of  their  Hell  to 

fihun  ? 
Doth  Viliany,  in  Friendship's  ^arb  dis- 

guised» 
With  eye  and  tongue  of  Flattery  allure 
And  lift  wmfidtng  Innocence  hetray  ! 
Do  Ffdjtehfwjd  tbere  and  Knavery  obtain 
A  Dir>rt>  sticcessf^il  and  a  w^ider  8 way 
Than  that  by  Truth  and  llimesty'poa- 

fletrsed  ? 
Is  Folly  there  the^iest  of  Fortnnemade, 
And  doth  it  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  sit, 
While  Learning  and  Intellif^ence  grow 

pale. 
And  makeoonfinM  abode  with  Poverty? 


Or  xn  tikch  evils  in  th«fl 

known  ? 
Doth   there  perfection    of   «1]  Tirtoii 

dwell? 
Do  Love  nnd  Friendship  suffer  noteay. 
And  Joy  aiid  Peace  and  UapfiiiiflBanil; 
By  Sorrow,  Strife,  and  M  is«'r>-  txjtasiattM  * 
Do  the  tnhalntanu  of  tJiese  vciridsaijof 
An  immortality  of  life  and  bemicy, 
And   in   their  oature  and  their 

state 
Is  there  that  sweet  nnbroken  ha 
Which,  the  reflection  and  fnlfihnoitrl 
Of  all  tbat  mairs  imagination  hath 
Of  heavenly  beatitude  conoenrM  !** 
As  here  I  paus'd,  designing  to  teJect 
One,  from  among  the  number  I   had 

seen, 
Where  for  my  wearied  ipijit  I  roig^ 

find 
That  rest  for  which  lo  long  I  M  ruaJv 

sought. 
The  Sun*H  broad  disk  not  far  above  ne 

shone, 
Iti    might   and  grandeur  glorious  sod 

sublime. 
By  whose  bright  radiance    dataled,  I 

awoke 
To  all  the  painful,  sad  realius 
Of  my  own  dull  terrestrial  cjoileact. 


ANECDOTES  OP  GEORGE  COLMAN  THE  YOLTNGER 


TO  TOE  EDITOR. 

Sm, — Thoujjh  /  am  eo  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  oomf 
of  the  late  Gkorok  Colman,  having  enjoyed  the  liappiness  of  an  inti- 
macy of  nearly  forty  jears,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  printed  iHe 
f renter  portion  of  his  dramatic  works  ;  having  also  printed  for  tii* 
layniarket  Theatre  during  his  proprietorship,  approaching  thirtj 
years  i — still ,  for  your  satisfaction^  and^  also  for  the  satis^ctiou  of  yo  ' 
readers,  I  feel  it  but  proper  to  state  the  cause  which  induced 
writer  of  the  subjoined  letter  to  address  my  late  father*  Such  i 
nation  wiil»  at  all  events*  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  communic 

About  the  year  1800-1,  and  1802,  the  late  Sir  Richard  Philliv 
a  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,  projected,  and  published  periodically,  i 
octavo  volume^  entitled  "  Public  Characters"  The  plan  of  the 
was  to  give  a  concise  bio^graphy  of  eminent  men  then  existing ;  audi 
must  be  allowed  to  observe  tbat  the  speculative  bookseller  waa  not  tin 
mthf  person  who  considered  my  deceased  worthy  parent  entitled  to  sodi 
designation.  Sir  Richard  Phillips  made  a  very  liberal  offer  lo  mf 
father  for  his  biography. 

My  father,  however,  though  he  felt  complimented  by  Sir  Rich 
imipoaal,  at  once  declined  becoming  the  "  marraior  of  his  omn  U 
Duly  on  being  preased  bv  the  biHikselier  (who  was  aware  that  he  a 
ated  with  many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day,)  to  assist  hiJn  h' 
the  prosecution  of  his  work,  after  naming  several  eminent  men, ' 
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biographies  would  form  a  portion  of  the  ensuing  volumes^  gave  Mr. 
Woodfall  an  opportunity  of  selecting  a  few^  among  whom  were  the 
late  Gborob  Colman^  Lord  Auckland^  Mr.  Wilberforce^  &c. 

My  fiither  having  selected  the  persons  I  have  mentioned^  considered 
that  the  next  step  would  be  to  acquaint  the  parties  of  the  proposed  ar- 
nagement,  thereby  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  any 
anecdotes  which  they  might  wish  introduced,  and  the  letter  which 
fiiUowa  was  one  of  the  results. 

I  cannot,  sir^  close  this  communication  without  stating^  that  though 
I  have  read  the  document  some  years  ago  to  two  or  three  friends  con- 
nected with  the  press>  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  paper  for  publication,  and  strongly  urged  me  to  it,  no 
consideration  would  have  induced  me  to  adopt  such  a  proceeding  while 
any  of  the  parties  named  in  it  were  living.  The  persons  alluded  to 
having  now  been  some  time  defunct^  I  think  the  sooner  the  excel- 
lent^ the  tnily  philosophical  observations  of  my  departed  friend  are 
given  to  the  public  the  better. 

I  am^  sir,  with  respect,  &c.,  yours, 

Thomas  Woodfall. 

Colchester  Terrace,  Oloucetter  Parade,  Old  Brompton. 
July  9,  1846. 


Wednesday  night,  22nd  Sept.  1802. 

My  dear  Woodfall, — My  long,  but  hasty  jumble  of  materials 
(sent  by  the  coach  to  a  friend  in  London,  with  a  request  to  forward  the 
packet  to  you  immediately ,)  reached  you,  I  trust,  in  the  course  of  this 
day.  You  may  be  able,  possibly,  to  extract  something  from  the  chaos. 
Your  motives  for  becoming  my  biographer  while  I  am  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  present  a  very  graceful  excuse  for  a  practice  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  (in  a  general  point  of  view)  is  indelicate  and  unfair. 
Not  to  mention  the  kind  of  half  Iricism  of  writing  a  man's  life  before 
he  is  dead,  or  dying,  there  is  a  grossness  and  cruelty  in  publishing  and 
canvassing  his  minute  domestic  transactions,  in  tearing  open,  as  it 
were>  the  private  books  of  his  conduct^  and  bringing  him  to  a  prema- 
ture reckoning  before  he  has  made  up  his  accounts  with  the  worlds  and 
death  has  struck  the  final  balance  in  his  ledger. 

If  a  man  be  pleasing  or  offensive  to  society,  society  will  court  or 
avoid  him;  if  he  be  serviceable  to  his  country,  or  obnoxious  to  its 
laws,  the  country  will  reward  him,  or  the  laws  will  punish  him. 

In  short,  the  world  we  live  in  has  sufficient  insight  of  the  moral 
character  of  those  who  are  alive  in  it ;  the  statutes  lay  hold  of  the 
criminal ;  and  national  liberality  generally  bestows  the  meed  due  to 
merit.     Why,  therefore,  but  from  a  meddling  coarseness^  a  secret  ma- 
lignity, or  a  fulsome  spirit  of  flattery,  pester  the  town  with  the  private 
history  of  one  who  is  walking  about  it  ?     As  to  the  public  anecdotes  of 
&  living  public  man,  these  are,  I  allow,  fair  topics  of  daily  animadver* 
noQ ;  and  the  ephemeron  author  is  as  natural  food  for  the  ephemeron 
critic,  as  the  fly  is  for  the  spider. 
Now  your  answer  to  all  this  is  obvious  and  kind :  — ''  Custom  has 

published  this  biography  by  anticipation;  — if  a  friend  does  not  give 

>n  account  of  you,  an  enemy  or  a  bungler  will,  and  therefore  I  write." 

"-To  this  I  have  nothing  to  rejoin,  but  that  I  reprobate  the  custom,  and 

^^  heartily  and  affectionately  thank  you. 
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I  realljr  feel  that  yoa  are  volaoteering  my  cause  from  the  purest 
motives ;  that  you  st^nd  forward  a  stout  biograpbical  champion,  pre- 
pared equally  to  shield  me  from  detraction  that  might  poison  me,  anil 
adulation  which  would  choke  me.  As  an  ]if>De)<t  critic  you  will  give 
your  comments  on  my  public  writing  ;  as  an  honest  man  you  will  sSafce 
your  thoughts  of  my  private  character  ;  and  as  n  Judge  (b*3th  of  compo- 
aition  and  character)^  ahould  the  case  be  doubtful,  you  will  tell  yoar 
readers,  who  compose  an  enormous  jwr^,  that  they  must  incline  to 
mercif,  I  should  insult  you,  and  disgrace  myself,  could  I  ask  or  ex- 
pect more  or  less  from  you. 

I  send  vou  a  leaf  from  a  magazine  of  the  year  \^^  ;  which^  by  mere 
accident »  1  found  in  the  country.  1  have  scored  part  of  it,  and  made  a 
note  in  the  mar^iin.     It  will  apeak  for  itself. 

As  to  John  TAYtrOB^s  account  of  me  in  *'  The  Monthly  Minw," 
(which  I  return  with  this  letter,)  it  is  a  wretched  and  slovenly  per- 
formance :  but  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  something.^ 
"  It  is  evident  that  our  author  has  formed  him^^elf  upon  the  raadd  of 
tlie  old  dramatic  writers,  and  particularly  of  Shjkspeare-  The  plip 
to  which  we  allude  are,  *  The  Battle  of  Hexham/  'Surrender  rf 
Calais/  'Mountaineers/  'Iron  Chest,*  &c  &c.  ^c/* — Vide  Monikl^ 
Mirror, 

Af^in,  "  The  time  he  mast  have  devoted  to  the  nld  dramatists,  lAj 
order  so  deeply  to  have  impressed  his  niind  ivith  their  cast  of  thou^h^H 
and  mode  of  expression,  as  well  a.s  the  time  he  must  have  employed  i^^ 
the  composition  of  his  various  works/*  &c. —  Ditto. 

Once  more  "  But  it  would  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  his  genias>  ifl» 
stead  of  estimating  his  works  by  labour  and  toil,  to  infer  that  he  wriiei 
because  he  fhinis  like  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  British  druna^^ 
Idem, 

Here  is  a  parcel  of  nonsense,  with  an  eulogistical  tail-piece      A 
of  biographical  dowlas,  skirted  with  the  satin  of  a  toad-eater ! 

That  I  studied  laborioud^  (even  our  old  dramatists),  the  sketch 
have  already  sent  you  will  contradict;  that  I  laboured  my  plap, 
plays,  alas.*  on  the  very  fnce  of  them,  will  too  fully  deny  :  that  I  Mi 
like  the  old  dramatists  may  be  true  in  one  piimt  ;  for,  I  suppose  ihe^ 
thought  what  language  would  best  express  their  sentiments,  and  suit 
their  subjects, — and  so  do  I,     The  fact  is»  the  plays  above- men ti nurd 
have  their  scene  of  action  in  the  oUhn  times*     On  this  acci>UQt  I  (mti' 
qfifiied  my  writing.     There  is  a  dramatic  coxtttme  to  be  preser^'ed.  in 
some  degree,  in  language,  as  in  dresses ;  and  when  I  wrote  my  "  Bit* 
tie  of  Hexham,''  ike,  I  considered  it  as  absurd  to  make  my  chancterB 
speak  in  the  phrase  of  this  day,  as  to  let  them  tread  the  stage  in  w^ 
dern  clothing.     Shaksfieare  being  the  best  example  extant,  I  alrnr* 
turned  to  him  as  a  model  on  those  occasions;  and   this  method  I  hire 
pursued  even  in  *'  Bluebeard  "  and  **  Feudal  Times."   But,  for  JQitiee* 
sake  do  not  hold  me  forth  as  an  fmi7a/or,^-even  of  Shakspeare^     1  hii 
rather  have  my  original  sins  on  my  own  head.     Let  both  friends  ifl» 
enemies  laugh,  and  say  they  can  find  nothing   like  "the  veneralw 
fatliers  of  t!ie  British  drama  "  in  "  Two  to  One,"  "  The  Heir*at-Ls^* 
"  The  Poor  Gentleman,'*  *'  Sylvester  Dagger  wood,'*  &c.  Sec.  &c  Beio| 
a  stage-hack,  I  have  no  style,  and  every  style: — a  Jack-of-all-tntM 
but  master  of  none  J     Taylor  talks  about  my  preface  to  *' The  I^** 
Chest/'     I  assure  you  that  I  think  my  complaints  therein  slated  w^ 
justly  founded  ;  and   I  declare  to  you  (now  the  storm  is  over)  tb* ' 
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writ  them  on  the  ground  I  then  professed :  to  guard  my  own  reputa- 
tion as  an  author ;  as  my  future  bread  depended  on  maintaining  it  with 
the  public.  That  I  said  more  on  this  occasion  than  was  necessary  fur 
establishing  my  purpose  is  very  certain ;  but  was  it  not^  at  the  same 
time>  very  natural  ?  I  made  the  first  movement  towards  reconciliation 
myself,  by  telling  Kemble  (above  two  years  ago),  in  a  short  letter, 
tluit,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened,  I  could  not  help  recol- 
lecting the  pleasant  moments  we  once  passed  together,  and  b^ged  we 
might  be  friends.  He  accepted  my  proposition  in  the  most  ready, 
mtualj,  and  kind  manner ;  and  surely  none  but  the  most  injudicious 
biofcrapher  will  interrupt  our  present  harmony. 

Taylor  says  that  I  have  lumped  all  the  criticisms  tc^ether  in  my 
epilogue  to  '^  Ways  and  Means,"  and  pelted  them  all.  My  preface, 
however,  to  that  play  discriminates  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy. 

I  will  now  slightly  mention  a  very  delicate  subject,  and  then  con- 
clude. 

Mrs.  C  and  I  have  long  been  mutual  plagues.     A  year  ago  we 

determined  to  separate :  the  proposal  came  first  from  her,  and  I  ac- 
cepted it  instantly.  She  wished  afterwards  to  retract,  but  I  would 
not.  I  have  eight  hundred  pounds  annually  from  the  theatre,  under  a 
trust  deed  (that  is  cotUingentfy — if,  after  all  yearly  claims  and  debts 
upon  the  theatre  are  paid,  such  a  surplus  should  remain  from  the  pro- 
fits). From  this  800/.  I  have  made  over  300/.  to  her.  That  is,  she  re- 
ceives three  should  there  be  but  three.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  ar- 
range with  my  trustees,  that  I  may  give  up  all  my  salary  to  my  credi- 
tors, bating  the  300/.  which  I  reserve  for  her.  I  can  shift  upon  the 
little  wit  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  me.  She  has  not  this  resource, 
and  most  be  provided  for.  Should  my  fortunes  ever  meliorate  it  is  my 
intention  to  increase  her  income.  I  cannot  here  help  observing,  that  I 
scarcely  ever  heard  of  a  matrimonial  scheme,  begun  so  early  as  mine, 
and  clandestinely,  which  terminated  well.  This  is  a  grating  subject 
to  me,  and  I  wish  to  have  done  with  it.  The  world  at  large  has  no 
concern  in  it ;  if  it  had,  I  would  meet  its  question,  and  I  trust  I  could 
find  excuse,  at  least  with  men  of  candour  and  feeling.  After  all,  how- 
ever my  errors,  foibles,  (or  vices,  if  you  please,)  may  be  condemned 
here,  I  have  an  humble  but  steady  hope,  of  finding  pardon  hereafter. 
I  am,  my  dear  Woodfall,  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

G.    COLMAN. 

P.S.  I  fear  this  will  not  come  to  your  hands  till  Friday.  1  am  now 
hard  at  work  upon  a  five-act  comedy  for  Covent  Garden,  which  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  deliver  to  IMr.  Harris  at  Christmas.* 


I 


The  following  anecdote,  which  may  not  be  considered  irrelevant,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  same  source.  In  the  year  1777  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  friendship  was  evinced  by  the  late  William  Woodfall  to- 
wards the  elder  Colman.  Mr.  Colman  had  just  parted  with  his  share 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  consequence  of  having  been  engaged  in 
a  dispute  for  a  considerable  time  with  his  partners.  He  had  been  in 
treaty  with  Foote,  who  he  understood  wished  to  dispose  of  the  Hay- 

*  The  Bin.  Cohnan  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter,  was  the  sister  of 
I>t?id  Edward  Morris,  late  proprietor  of  the  Hayraarket  Theatre. 

The  five-act  comedy  also  mentioned  (perhaps  the  author^s  chef-d'oiuvre,)  was 
**  John  Bull ;  or,  An  Englishman's  Fireside.'* — Editor. 
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market  Theatre ;  other  persons,  who  were  aware  of  Foote's  illneis^ 
were  also  anxious  to  obtain  the  property,  Mr.  Jewell,  who  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  a  short  time  since,  was  Foote's  treasurer,  and  cdin- 
municated  his  death  to  Mn  Wood  fall  soon  after  it  took  place,  who, 
after  he  returned  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  reported  the 
debate,  which  related  to  the  Proclamation  issued  by  the  Howe*  on 
their  entrance  into  New  York,  having  appeared  iit  a  newspaper  though 
it  had  not  been  noticed  in  the  Gazette,  &c.»  ordered  a  chaise-and-four 
and  started  for  Batli,  where  Mr.  Colman  had  sojourned  for  some  time 
fur  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  thej 
morning  WoodfalL  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  left  Lundo 
They  soon  found  Mr.  Colman^  an^,  after  partaking  of  refreshment 
they  returned  w»th  him  to  town.  On  the  London  side  of  Marlboroag' 
tliey  were  stopped  by  two  highwaymen.  Mr.  Oilman  bad  a  very ' 
valuable  watcb,  which  Woodfall  was  aware  of,  as  they  had  contemplated 
the  probability  of  such  a  check  to  their  expedition.  When  the  time- 
keeper was  demanded  Woodfall,  with  great  warmth  of  feeling,  hanil* 
ing  bis  own,  desired  the  robbers  to  be  contented  and  depart-  Th«!y|j 
however,  remonstrated,  and  one  of  them  peremptorily  told  him  thai  f 
would  blow  bis  brains  out  if  he  was  not  quiet.  The  property  was  the 
delivered,  and  the  plunderers  made  their  escape. 

About  two  years  after  the  circumstance  took  place,  the  same  men 
were  taken  for  another  highway  robbery,  tried,  and  condemaed.  On 
their  trial  the  robbery  they  had  previously  committed  was  alluded  145^ 
in  consequence  of  which  Woodfall  visited  one  of  them  in  the  condemned 
ceil  in  Newgate.  He  asked  the  man  if  he  recollected  him,  (it  wt>  a 
beautiful  clear  moonlight  night  when  the  affair  took  place,)  and  be 
replird,  **  Per  fret  i  tf,  t/ou  are  the  s[cntl€7Hen  fvhowas  in  such  a  violent  pa^ 
slon,  and  wL\hed to  save  yotir  JrinnTs  watch"  Mr.  Woodfall  adreri 
to  the  watcb  he  had  given  him,  and  mentioned  that  to  the  chain  wt 
aftixed  a  family  seal,  and  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  recover  it.  TI 
culprit  replied  that  it  u^as  not  possible,  as  he  had  knocked  it  agaiu 
the  first  mile-stone  he  came  to,  fearing  it  might  lead  to  detection, ' 
thut  tlie  wiitch  might  he  obtained,  as  it  was  carefully  lodged 
a  beam  in  the  privy  of  "  The  Windmill"  public-house,  within  a 
distance  of  Salisbury.  A  search  was  made  for  the  stolen  article^  wh 
was  found  as  described  by  the  thief. 

In  a  great  degree  owing  to  early  intelligence  of  the  death  of  FoOU, 
Mr.  Colman  obtained  possession  of  the  licence  of  the  little  theatre 
the  Ilaymarket,  almost  before  any  of  the  other  persons  who  we 
anxious  for  it  knew  of  Foote's  death.  The  new  proprietor  imraediatelj 
ordered  Greignion,  an  eminent  artist  at  that  time  in  the  manufacluif 
of  time-kt-epers,  residing  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden^ 
make  him  a  watch  in  bis  best  manner,  which  Colman  presented  to  t 
friend  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  friendship.  It  is  a  valuable 
sent,  and  at  thin  day  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  family j  The  folL 
ing  letter  from  the  donor  accompanied  the  gift. 

"  My  dear  Woodfall.— I  shall  be  most  thoroughly  mortified  if  yfl< 
refuse  accepting  the  watch  I   herewitli  send  you  by  my  good  fri«ai 
Garton.     lleceive  it,  1  conjure  you,  as  a  faint  acknowledgement  of  t4»^ 
sense  I  entertain  of  the  many  testimonies  you  have  given  me  of  y<MW 
regard  for  your  very  sincere  and  faithful  friend, 

Bernert  Street, 
HundAy  £veuittg. 
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THE  LIONESS, 

It  was  a  very  hot  morning*  atui  tfje  Coyimigaionjiire  from  Aleu- 
rice's  appeared  to  parlicipate  largely  in  the  pervailing  caloric  aa  he 
rushed  franticly  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Messageriex  Rot/tiies  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  telegraphed  vehemently  to  some  one  in  the 
rear  to  follow  with  as  little  delay  a«  possible.  The  individual  who 
followed  him  was  an  Englishman,  small,  rubicund,  and  dapper. 
He  was,  moreover,  young,  with  light  hair  and  whiskers,  autl  an 
amiable  ca&t  of  features.  But  our  inherent  good-nature  can  main- 
tain no  further  compromise  with  our  stern  sense  of  historical  justice, 
and  we  are  forced  most  reluctantly  to  confess  that  he  was  a  vulgar- 
looking  little  gentleman  after  alL  One  could  not  but  wonder  what 
on  eATth  he  could  be  doing  at  such  a  distance  from  Bow-bella  and 
ibe  **  Plough"  at  Clapham.  Yes,  Marmaduke  AIousc  was  one  of 
that  very  numerous  class  of  English  men  who  imagine  that  they  are 
li  bound  by  a  secret  compact  to  spoil  the  effect  of  some  of  the  finest 
^Bpceuery  in  Europe  by  the  annual  obtrusion  of  their  ordinajry,  unin- 
^Bleresting  persons. 

^K    Mr,  ilouse  went  up  to  the  window  of  the  Diligence  which  was 
^r!ibo«it  to  start  for  Geneva,,  and  glancing  into  the  iftlerieur,  drew  back 
his  head  and  vociferated — 

*'  Conducteur!  pas  assez  de  place." 

**  31ais  si.  Monsieur  :  il  y  a  tie  la  place.     Hlontea,  s'O  vous  plait  : 
^_VoiIa  vos  deux  places.     On  va  partir  de  suite." 

^B    Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  opened  the  door,  and  pushed 
^Kbe  traveller  headlong  into  the  Diligence.     Marmaduke  was   con- 
^Bicaous  of  treading  upon  a  strange  foot,  knocking  down  something, 
^^and  ending  his  gyrations  with  a  sudden  lurch  into  somebody's  lap. 
From   this   temporary  resting-place,  however,  he  was  summarily 
evicted  with  an  exclamation  redolent  of  German  and   garlic;  and 
looking  up,   he  perceived  that  he  had  been  reposing  upon  the  mas- 
sive knee  of  a  portly  Saxon  with  a  pointed  cap  and  fierce  moystache. 
Hastily  muttering  an  indistinct  apology,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  what 
he  was  standing  upon  ;  and  found  it  to  be  a  bouquet,  which  he  pre- 
sented, with  the  best  grace  becotdd  assume  under  the  circumstances, 
to  the  German's  neighbour— a  pretty  young  woman — who  smiled  a 
I      free  pardon,  and  turned  to  her  everlasting  parrot  to  hide  an  inclina- 
^Hkin  lo  laugh.     A  PVenchman   in   the  corner  next  to  them  looked 
P^ist  sufficiently  amused  to  be  an  object  of  mistrust  to  Marmaduke, 
who  glanced  nervously  at  a  woman  in  the  opposite  corner,  by  whose 
fide  he  now  bethought  himself  of  occupying  what  remained  out  of  his 
two  engaged  seats.    This  person  had  so  completely  shrouded  herself 
^^ti  cloaks,  shawls,  and  veils,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditliculty 
^■bat  he  could  wedge  himself  into  what  would  have  been,  on  a  frosty 
^^ly,  but  uncomfortable  staniling-room  for  a  ghost.    At  length,  how^- 
I       ever,  thanks  to  the  usual  process  of  jerking  and  scuffling,  he  con- 
^^^ved  to  find  his  level,  turned  to  his  neighbour,  and  determined  to 
^Htcnetrate  her   seemingly  impervious  disguise  of  veil  and  bonnet. 
^^^!t  it  chanced,  he  had  an  admirable  excuse  for  intruding  on  her  re- 
^Hierve.     One  of  her  boxes,  with  which  she  hml  somewhat  needlessly 
^^  encumbered  herself — not  to  mention  Marmaduke — was  at  that  mo- 
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ment  pressing  most  inconveniently  upon  his  knee ;  and  he 
mulateil,  more  from  downright  agony  than  gallantry,  to  €»U  ( 
tion  to  the  fact.     He  had  heard  that  French  was  the  language  of 
courts :  why  should  it  not  be  that  of  coaches  also  ?" 

'*  Pardon,  madam:  boite — a  mes  genoux.'* 

The  trunk  was  dragged  rapidly  from  its  resting-place,  and  ''Par- 
don, mnshou/*  she  replied. 

Here  was  not  a  very  happy  opening  to  a  road-«ide  conversatioiy 
and  Marmaduke  marvelled  greatly  whether  this  were  the  true  Pa 
^ian  accent  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.     Whether  the  lady  i 
tJulged  in  any  similar  criticism  of  his  remark,  we  cannot  say  ; 
she  certainly  appeared  by  no  means  unwilling  to  renew  the  int 
duction.      So  Marmaduke  looked  careful!}'  at  the  buttons  of  bii 
gloves,  then  stroked  his  chin,  and  said— 

**  Pas  comme  voyaging  dans  ma  campagne,  madam/* 

'^Avez  vous  etc  grand  voyageur,  muehou?** 

*'Oui,  madam,  j'ai  I'honneur — je  suis — je  souvent — ces 
sont  si  inconveniens— grande  imposition — pour  lea  pieds — ^lei  hm' 
€t  la  tcte — le  tout* — " 

''Oui,  mushoUj  j'allais  dire,     Je  deteate  France^  les  Frmn^'Aif^  €f 
tout  le  monde/' 

'' Oh  I  madam,  honte!  vous,  qui  etes  si  jolie,  pour  dire  ^a*    Let 
femmes  tres  jolies — les  diners  beaucoup  bons.  Je  crois  la  France—" 

Marmadukc  came  to  a  full  stop.  His  sentiment  with  regard  to 
La  Belle  France — whatever  it  might  have  been — was  lost  at  that  mi>-  ^ 
ment  to  the  world*  The  Frenchman  was  incontestibly  grinnini 
Marmaduke  felt  he  was  getting  a  little  out  of  his  depths  and  look^ 
timidly  towards  the  vindictive  German  :  he  was  fast  aaleep.  W^ 
don't  think  his  wife  was,  although  she  appeared  so* 

**  Quand  je  venais  dans  France,"  resumed   the  lady  ;  **cio  dit- 
vous  trouverez  tres-poli  r  maintenant  je  crois  tres-rude.  On  demon 
toujours  *  ou  est  passeport?^  oii  est  passeport  ?'      Tres  sale*     Olil| 
hr^rrible  I* 

'^Oui,  madame,  je  crois  aussi.     Etes-vous  Allemagnc  alor»,^" 

"  No,  merci/*  with  a  contemptuous  toss  of  the  head  at  the  uno 
fending  German.  '*  Pas  ni  mauvais  que  ^a.  Anglais  pour  inoi,  «1 
vous  plait" 

"Quoi,  madam!  vous  n*etea  pas  un  Anglais  vraiment?  parceque 
Bi  vous  ctes,  je  suis  un  aussi." 

"Oh  !  mushou,  oui.  I  mean,  I  am  so  glad  to  say  that  I  am  £n| 
lish,  with  a  vengeance,  and  to  hear  that  you  are  too-  If  it  was  i 
for  that  idea,  I  am  sure  1  don't  know  whatever  on  earth  I  should  ( 
in  these  parts-  I  vow  and  declare  I  am  sick  of  travelling.  But,  Here 
I  am  again,  on  the  tramp,  as  Mr,  Snuggs  would  say.  La  I  how  M 
to  think  that  we  two  should  have  gone  on  parley- vooing  like  that 
together,  when  all  the  time  we  were  free-born  Britons/' 

After  all,  there  is  a  privilege  in  being  a  Briton  ;  and  so  Mr.  Moiii« 
thought,  as  he  resumed  his  native  dialect* 

•*  I  must  say,  ma'am,  I  wax  deceived.  I  little  thought  to  find  yo 
a  countrywoman  of  mine-  Your  accent,  now,  was  quite  the  itnn 
—quite  Parisian,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so.  I  only  wish  1  couS 
»peak  French  half  as  weU." 

**  La!  sir,  you  flatter  so.  Where  I  last  came  from  wc  spoke  »^\ 
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of  French  ;  and  one  soon  picks  it  up,  you  know.  Mr*  Snuggs,  now, 
]#  quite  a  proficient.     It  would  do  you  good  to  hear  him/' 

'*  Really,  ma'am  ?  But^  may  I  make  &o  hold  as  to  ask,  ma'am, 
from  what  place  you  last  came  ?" 

'*  Oh  I  Portland  Place.     Mn  Snuggs  told  me,  at  the  firat,  how  it 

ould  be;  but  women,  sir^  are  too  confiding.     It  is  their  nature,  I 

may  say  their  mission  to  be  so.     Why  it  was  only  at  Paris  that  Lord 

wley  sent  my  passport  to  me,  saying  that  it  was  properly  '*  visied  ** 
Geneva;  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Can  you 
tell  me,  sir,  if  it  is  "  visied  "  or  not  ?  "  she  continued^  as  she  rummaged 
out  of  her  bag  the  document  in  question,  and  handed  it  to  her  com- 
panion. Marmaduke  took  the  passport — a  dirty,  yellow,  crumpled 
aflfair* — between  his  finger  and  thumb  mistrustfully,  and  opened  it. 
There,  in  large  letters,  whose  proportions  seemed  to  his  amazed  in- 
tellects to  grow  and  dilate,  and  finish  by  running  all  over  the  paper, 
he  read  two  simple  words — embodying  all  the  genius,  ul!  the  wit,  all 
the  knowledge  of  life,  all  the  happiness  of  delineation  and  expression, 
belonging  to  one  of  England's  most  clever  female  authors—**  Helen 
'^ercjf/'     He   read  no  more:    the   question    he   had  been  asked — 

visied,"  with  its  possible  meanmg — all  vanished  from  his  reraem- 

ance,  as  he  dropped  the  passport.  Marmaduke  Mouse  had  often 
rd  of  Helen  Percy  ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  her  works;  he 
even  had  an  engraving  of  the  fair  authoress  suspended  over  his  wash- 
hand-stand   in    Byron    Villa.     If  there  was   one  thing   more  than 

other,  on  which  he  piqued  himself,  it  was  on  an  acute  perception 

literature  and  literati, 

Marmaduke  picked  up  the  passport,  and,  as  he  folded  it  up  again, 
jianced  slily  at  his  fair  neighbour,  determined  to  succeed  in  getting 
a  g«x)d  view  of  her  distinguished  features.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult, for  this  time  she  had  raised  her  veil,  and  was  taking  the 
admeasurement  of  a  rather  foggy-looking  handkerchief  upon  her 
fore-finder,  with  geometrical  precision  and  assiduity.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  brunette,  with  neatly-braided  hair,  and  good  teeth. 
"She  certainly  is  prettier  than  ray  picture;"  thought  Marmaduke — 
"but  how  often  that  happens  with  those  people"  (it  is  generally  the 
ejiact  reverse  ;  but  never  mind  that) :  "  How  plainly  she  is  dressed  I 
I  should  have  imagined,  from  her  description,  that  she  would  have 
been  better  set  up.  I  don't  think  her  French  was  very  good  ;  but 
then  perhapjB  I  don't  know  much  about  that  sort  of  thing  myself; 
and  surely  I  recollect  to  have  heard  somewhere  that  JMrs.  Percy's 
French  h  not  always  of  the  best.  Her  hand  does  not  seem  very 
small ;  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  foot  she  has," 

These  and  many  other  similar  rejections  tended  to  throw  Mr< 
Mouse  into  a  very  perplexed  and  agitated  state  of  mind.  If  the 
truth  mu^t  be  confessedi  he  was  someuhat  disappointed  with  this 
bis  first  interview  with  Helen  Percy.  As  for  his  fair  neighbour,  she 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  she  was  being  so  accurately  j;crutinised  ;  for 
ibe  cought'd,  laid  aside  her  handkerchief,  and  looked  round  at  him, 
under  pretence  of  settling  herself  in  her  seat,  Marmaduke  now  saw 
tlm  the  expected  him  to  p:peak  ;  that  she  wa.s  waiting  for  him  to 
^j  tty  trmietlving  that  might  furnish  a  chie  to  his  character  and  allri- 
^^^  butfi^^ something  that  lie  and  his  friends  might  one  lUy  read 
^^wj^A^UDst  fashionable  print,  and  an  admiring  world  stamp  with 


SmI  ofFiiiMfliMrtj  1  dtfnk  it  gvm  hMbag.  Hot,  cif  co«ne,  «t 
'  m  mr  BOt  fovQg  t^  take  me  otf  in  jrouf 
1  6aKk%  mmd  ntiikiiig  mjridf  lucM  in  • 
'  or  two ;  JOB  nigM  find  ^  eontaiieiit  to  bring  me  is  ben 
ftberVv'-bot  nj  uniiiiwij  ma*«m ;  m  miiii's  feelings  are  acrtd ; 
m&i  I  mBj  k^*^  *  dc&aej  in  lettmg  ovl  mjr  own  private  thoughts 
t0eoo^4iaiid,  to  Ttad  it  «  drcuktiBi-fibrvy  «i  tturo-pence  the  vo- 
Imiie.    Now  wlutdojovtliiiik?* 

The  Udy  appeared  ehber  oot  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  Mar- 
maduke,  or  ebe  not  wholly  to  have  made  up  her  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject. She  smiled  once  more — a  moStJd&ble  smile — and  returned— 
*•  Well,  now,  I  think  those  novels  ire  very  arousing." 
"  Ah !  \e»,  ma'am :  1  can  easily  understand  your  feelings.  Willi 
yoor  strong  perception  of  literary  excellence,  it  must  be  chartxiii 
lo  you  to  read  the  work*  of  other  authors.  You  reiid  French  nov( 
ioiii^iniet,  1  presume,  ma'am  ?  There 's  Eugene  Soo :  have  yo« 
riidSoa'ft  works?" 

**  I  cannot  »ay  that  I  have,  sir ;  but  what  an  odd  idea  for  the  lull 
to  write  her  name  short  like  that.     1  am  sure  *'  Susan  "  sounds  muck 

more  litcfiiry.'* 

"Lii!   bless  you:  it's  a  gentleman  ^  ma  am.     Well,  if  you'll  l 

my  advice,  you  will  read  them.     They  do  say  that  that  kind  of  tii 
ibid  writing  {m  thry  call  it)  does  a  world  of  harm.     1  once  hearti 

iVicnd  of  mine  decfure  that  for  his  part  he  could  not  see  how  Mf. 
[800  coidd  nianft'^e  to  inculcate  moral  reflections  from  the  perpct 
I  eontenHvlrtlion    of   vice    and  immorality.      There *8  one   thing  tlulj 

*lruck  mt'  in  his  books*:  hi«  good  characters  are  romantic  and  uniii^ 
Ifwrwl  ;   whilst   all   hi^  l»nd   beroci*  and   iieroines  are  true  to  the  vcH 
|Uf<?.     But  they  are  woiulcrful  books,  and  there  are   some  very  ci 
irious  |MiS8«gc«  in  them,  too." 
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There  is  nothiTig  that  a  lady  may  not  read,  I  hope/'  inquired  his 
conipanion,  with  some  curiosity ;, 

Why,  ma'am,  that  is  all  according  to  taste.     But  there  are  few 

idie«   who  have  not  read  them  all^ — of  course  merely  hecauae  it 

lunds  prudish  to  say  that  they  have  not  done  ®o,'* 

*'  Oh  I  you  naughty  man ;   I  am  sure  I  would  not  read  one  of  the 

books  for  all  the  world.     Of  all  the  faults  of  woman,  curiosity  is  not 

CMie  of  mine/* 

There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  Marmaduke  would  have  been 
betrayed  into  some  terrible  common-place  respecting  the  characters 
of  the  female  sex  in  general,  and  of  that  member  of  it  in  particular 
by  whose  side  he  was  seated,  had  not  the  Diligence  just  tlien  stopped 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  as  it  arrived  at  its  destination.  The  lady  now 
appeared  to  merge  all  her  literary  as  well  as  her  other  idea:?^  in  the 
one  absorbing  thought  of  gathering  the  whole  of  her  baggage  toge- 
ther with  that  frantic  haste  in  which  by  far  the  greater  nutnber  of 
her  sei  (not  alone  the  venerable)  are  apt  to  indulge  on  occasions  of 
travel;  as  though  the  loss  of  every  moment  necessarily  involved  a 
corresponding  abstraction  of  a  bandbox  or  a  basket.  At  length  her 
number  seemed  complete ;  and  she  turned  to  bid  farew  ell  to  IVIarma. 
duke,  who  was  at  the  moment  endeavouring  to  summon  up  an  inter- 
esting look,  and  to  throw  as  much  of  a  saddened  expression  into  his 
countenance  as  is  customary  with  sentimental  gentlemen  upon 
taking  leave  of  captivating  young  ladies  after  a  temporary  rcncotdrc. 
The  pathos  of  this  feeling  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  divided  with 
the  sentiment  of  admiration  svith  which  he  was  contemplating  the 
evolutions  of  a  very  fashionable  footman,  who  was  superintending 
the  removal  of  Airs.  Percy's  ^'eflTects/*  Already  did  he  in  fancy  see 
himself  the  favoured  associate  of  one  of  the  brightest  flowers  of  that 
bterary  paradise  which  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  his  hopes  and 
ttiipirations.  He  experienced  a  thrill  of  pride  as  he  watched  the 
flunky's  calves  actively  busied  in  the  arrangements  of  his  mistress ; 
and  mentally  rehearsed  the  occasion  when  he  should  follow  those 
symmetrical  proportions  up  Mrs.  Percy's  staircase,  to  take  his  proper 
position  in  her  choicest  reunions  of  wit  and  talent.  Could  such  a 
reverie  have  any  foundation  in  reality  ?  He  started  as  he  heard 
the  lady's  voice  wishing  him  good-bye,  and  expressing  the  pleasure 
that  she  should  feel  at  seeing  him  again»  should  chance  take  him  to- 
wards Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  she  resided.  With  fal- 
tering anxiety  he  declared  how  delighted  he  should  be  at  renewing 
the  acquaintance ;  took  off  his  hat  for  the  last  time ;  and  finally 
tnarched  off  with  his  luggage,  wondering  whether  the  good  people 
of  Geneva  knew  the  name  of  the  distinguished  personage  with  whom 
I  he  was  evidently  on  such  excellent  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
I  Marmaduke  did  not  stay  long  in  Switzerland  ;  he  had  been  to  the 

I  Coltsetim  in  London,  and  had  seen  so  many  wonderful  and  preter- 
I  natarml  effects  there,  that  nothing  in  the  w^ay  of  glaciers,  lakes,  and 
I  mountains^  which  the  ordinary  course  of  things  conld  produce,  sue- 
I  Cccded  in  arresting  his  attention.  Besides^  with  the  acute  conimcr- 
■  Oil  perceptirm  of  city  gentlemen,  he  set  no  great  store  upon  what 
^^  he  could  see  and  obtain  for  nothing.  How  much  better  to  pay  five 
^H  %KUUngs  for  card-board  rocks,  and  tinsel  glaciers,  than  to  feed  gratis 
^^H  ufyon  real  air  and  genuine  scenery.  Not  many  days,  therefore,  Imd 
^H^  mpaed  before  he  had  packed  up  his  carpet-bag,  and  again  started 
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on  his  travel.  At  Romi^  Mr.  Mouse  w&s  once  more  at  faiilu  The 
classics  had  never  been  h\^  forte:  he  wandered  up  aiid  down  the  de- 
serted streets;  and,  although  he  kept  repeating  aJtemately^  **  Tityre, 
tu  patulat,"  and  **  Rome,  Rome,  thou  art  no  more/'  he  could  tuH 
summon  up  a  very  succinct  idea  ot*  the  names  and  attributes  of  tht 
Latin  gentlemen^  over  whose  ashes  the  green  grass  was  growing,! 
the  idle  feet  of  exclusive  Britans  fretting  away  the  scanty  remaia 
the  palace  of  the  Csesars.  Although  not  pretending  to  recollect  mucli 
of  Juvenal,  he  never  dusted  bis  boots  without  some  compunction  at 
the  idea  that  he  rai^ht  be  6icking  oflTan  emperor  or  two,  at  the  fcry 
least.  Besides,  he  did  not  hunt :  of  what  u&e  was  it>  then,  to  Mm 
that  a  pack  of  hounds  met  three  days  in  the  week  in  the  Via  Sacia.^ 
He  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  all  his  loiig-chensbeil 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  traveller,  and  to  return  to  his  more  conft- 
nial  haunts  in  the  city  {his  "eternal  city")  without  delay.  It  vii 
on  a  morning  that  he  felt  more  than  usually  bored  that  he  recollect- 
ed that  Mrs.  Percy  had  mentioned  living  near  Rome ;  and,  by  dim 
of  minute  inquiries  he  ascertained  her  address,  and  determined  U> 
pay  her  a  visit,  in  default  of  better  sport. 

Alarmaduke  Mouse  might  have  seen  the  Villa  de  Tasso  (as  Mr*. 
Percy's  house  was  called)  with  his  eyes  shut  (if  we  tnay  be  allowed 
to  say  so),  and  have  given  much  the  same  description  of  it  that  he 
would  have  done  now  that  he  was  approaching  it  with  not  only  hts 
eyes»  but  his  mouth  also,  in  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  To  his  mind 
it  presented  an  api>earance  which,  although  totally  new  to  him,  still 
he  fancied  was  to  be  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course  in  such  a 
heathenish  country  as  Italy.  The  stately  columns,  vaulted  roof>, 
commanding  terraces,  and  shaded  bosquets,  were  objects  which  he 
inconleslibly  could  not  avoid  seeing:  —  how  should  he?  But  thst 
was  all :  his  perception  took  in  nothing  of  the  grand  or  the  clasacal; 
it  was  to  him  simply  a  vastly  neat  spot*  And  when  he  had  entered 
its  walls,  and  was  gazing  around  htm  upon  the  many  objects  of  taste 
and  antiquarian  research  with  which  Mrs.  Percy  was  in  the  habit  of 
surrounding  herself ;  and  when — better  far—even  he  could  not  re- 
sist taking  an  occasional  glimpse  at  the  rich  and  varied  bursts  uf 
view  which  had  beeii  planned  f*ora  the  highly-stained  windows,  he 
went  a  step  farther,  and  pronounced  his  conviction  that  they  were 

very  snug  quarters :  he  resigned  himself  captive  to  the  same ye*, 

the  very  same  gentlem.m  in  a  court- suit  who  had  figured  so  promi- 
nently in  his  vision  at  Geneva.  That  individual  in  turn  surrender* 
ed  him  to  the  care  of  another  of  the  corps  domesti^jnv,  an  Italian,  who 
conducted  him  by  many  long  passages  to  his  chamber,  and  informed 
him  that  no  one  was  at  home  ;  but  that  dinner  would  be  served  iu 
about  two  hours.  JVIarmaduke  sank  into  a  luxurious  chair,  and  fell 
into  a  pleasing  reverie.  At  last  he  was  fairly  beneath  the  distin- 
guished roof  of  Mrs.  Percy,  It  was  no  dream,  he  was  the  guest the 

favoured  guciit  of  a  real  unaduHernted  authoress. 

It  wanted  still  about  a  quarter  of  an  htmr  to  the  time  at  which  din* 
lier  miglit  be  expected  ;  and  the  spell  of  that  [lortioii  of  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  festive  meal — ^atall  time^a  period  of  oppressive 
responsibility  to  all  interested,-^seemed  to  weigh  particularly  heavy 
upon  him  in  the  present  instance.  lie  look  up  a  book  ;  and,  if  it 
had  been  his  object  to  impress  any  casual  speetittor  with  the  idea  that 
he  understood  Itali*in  in  general,  and  MeUstasio  in  particular,  his 
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selection  would  ^eatlyhave  favoured  his  intention.  As  it  happened, 
however,  no  one  was  at  hand  to  remark  the  grace  with  which  he 
turned  over  the  pages,  certainly  not  with  the  air  ot*  one  who  appre- 
ciates what  he  read*? ;  but  in  that  frantic  haste  with  which  a  reviewer 
may  be  supposed  to  rush  through  the  uncut  le?ives  of  a  fashionahle 
novel.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  somebody  entered.  Marma- 
duke  looked  over  his  book,  and  descried  an  old  man  of  about  seventy, 

Ith  the  longest  white  hair  imaginable, — broad,  niasHive  features, 
ofty  forehead, — and  a  piercing  black  eye,  rentlered  still  more  ex- 
»«ive  from  its  contra-st  with  the  shapgy-grey  eye-brows,  from 
leaih  which  it  sparkled  as  a  gem.  Tall  in  person,  and  of  an  easy, 
distinguished  mien,  he  bore  the  signs  of  having  been  in  youth  pos- 
•esseii  of  great  personal  attractions.  He  made  Marmaduke  a  civjl 
bow,  after  looking  at  him  rather  curiously,  and  then  occupied  him- 
self with  a  drawing  which  lay  upon  the  table. 

*' Come,"  thought  Marmaduke,  "it  is  pleasant,  after  all,  to  have 
somebody  to  meet  at  dinner.  The  old  cock  seems  rather  shy  ;  per- 
Iiaps  he  doesn't  know  the  house.  1  suppose  I  must  say  something. 
'No  want  of  pictures  in  these  parts,  sir,'*  he  said.  **  Is  that  some- 
thing new  you  are  looking  at  ?" 

There  are  persons  who  invariably  call  everything  that  is  drawn  or 
painted  a  picture,  and  everything  that  is  played  or  sung  a  tune. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  well-meaniug  individuals,  disposed  to 
be  pleased  or  interested  in  the  performance,  whichever  it  may  be; 
but  they  are  not  —  good,  worthy  souls  !  —  the  exact  people  whom  a 
conHoUscur  in  either  painting  or  music  would  choose,  with  whom  to 
discufis  either  art.  Possibly  the  old  gentleman  might  have  felt  some- 
thing of  the  sort ;  for  he  looked  up  quickly,  and  answered  quietly, — 

"  It  is  nothing  very  new  in  reality ;   but  to  me  it  ever  appears  in 

t fresh  light  of  the  beautiful :  it  is  a  drawing  of  the  leaning  tower 
I  Pisa." 
^*  Oh  I  indeed,"  answered  Marmaduke,  in  a  tone  meant  to  imply 
It  he  knew  all  about  it ;  although  he  probably  would  have  uttered 
e  same  remark  if  he  had  been  for  the  first  time  shown  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  "Ah  !  I  dare  say  it 's  very  pretty'*  (that  is  another 
word  which  sometimes  grates  upon  the  ear  most  unpleasantly) ; 
"  but  what  can  it  be,  you  know,  to  the  Tower  of  London  ?  Built 
too  strong  to  lean,  I  take  it.  That  is  something  like  a  tower.*' 
"  I  should  think  it  must  be,**  gravely  returned  the  old  gentleman, 

Kc  deposited  the  sketch  in  a  portfolio,  as  though  to  hide  it  from 
vulgar  gaze.  IVIarmaduke  was  about  to  express  his  surprise 
one  who  spoke  English  so  well  should  appear  never  to  have 
the  Tower ;  but  he  thought  he  observed  something  about  the 
ewmers  of  his  companion's  mouth  that  repressed  too  great  a  degree 
of  familiarity,  and  he  remained  silent 

"Mrs,  Percy  is  not  usually  so  unpunctual  ?"  remarked  the  old 
imtlcman,  with  a  smile,  as  he  glanced  at  the  clock*  '*  She  is  old- 
biKsioDed  enough  to  be  generally  in  the  drawing-room  to  receive  her 
SnesU.  I  should  make  her  excuses  in  her  absence ;  but  that  I  am 
lure  she  will  do  so  herself  far  more  effectually  when  she  makes  her 
•ppcarance." 

'*0h!  no  apologies,  I  beg.  I  am  rather  peckish,  1  confess  j  but 
lean  wait  a  bit  yeU  I  don't  provision  myself  quite  so  short  as  all 
^t    However,  we  are  both  in  the  same  boat;  so  we  must  make 
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the  best  of  it.     We  are  rather  comfortable  here^  I  muiimKfm    Mot  I 

bad  house  now—is  it?" 

'*  I  have  never  heard  Mrs.  Percy  complain  of  any  part  of  the  ar- 
rangements/' 

'*  Complain !  I  should  rather  think  not ;  but  I  c^n^t  say  I  much 
fancy  the  jars  on  those  canxoLs  there.  There  only  want?^  *  pickles*  on 
the  one,  and  *  honey  '  on  the  other,  to  make  them  for  all  the  world 
like  an  Italian  warehouse.     Ila  !  hxi !  not  so  bad  that,  I  must  say 

"Capital !     Mrs.  Percy  nni^t  hear  that." 

"Not  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Mum*s  the  word,  my  dear  tsr 
only,  as  we  both  seem  to  know  our  friend,  why  a  little  plejiaanti^ 
don't  come  amiss.  You  never  heard  how  I  came  to  kxiow  Mit. 
Percy,  did  you  ?     Oh  !  it  '&  quite  a  romance,  I  do  assure  you/' 

The  old  gentleman  softly  smiled  benignant  attention  ;  and  Mar- 
mad  uke  continued  J — 

"  You  know  I  always  heard  she  was  uncommon  plain,  and  all 
that.     Well,  now  1  I  declare  I  don't  think  she  is  one  half  as  ugly  a^ 
they  make  her  out:  people  do  tell  such  lies.     But  where  was  I? 
oh  1  in  the  diligence,  on  the  road  to  Geneva,     Sat  next  to  her,  fir 
got  so  intimate, — quite  hit  it  o!f,  you  know.    Of  course  she  must 
and  pray  of  me  to  come  and  see  her  in  her  villa.     Rather  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  ;  but  one  must  make  a  sacrifice  sometimes.  And  whi 
two  people  agree  as  w*eO  as  I  and  Sirs.  Percy  are  sure  to  do,  it*i 
pleasant,     I  hate  form." 

"  I  am  convinced  you  do  ;  but,  are  you  so  sure  that  you  will 
on  80  well  with  Mrs.  Percy.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  people  wi 
know  her  best,  that  she  is  a  yery  strange  person  in  her  likings  and 
dishkings  ;  and  that  some  who  fancy  themselves  peculiar  favourilCJ 
soon  find  their  mistake,  and  repent  of  tbeir  temerity  at  leisure/* 

"  La  I  you  don't  say  so,  sir  ?     Well,  I  am  sure  that  will  never  be 
the  case  with  me.     I  saw  from  the  first  that  we  should   be  capi 
friends.     1  always  gel  on  best  with  literary  folks.     But,  1  say,  isn'l 
she  a  little  fast,  or  so.^" 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  again,  —  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
looked  at  his  watch.     He  seemed  to  Marmaduke  to  be  getting  vej 
silent.     How  hungry  he  must  be  1 

"  I  say,  sir/'  he  resumed,  in  that  kind  of  cheerful  tone  of  voice 
culiar  to  people  when  they  are  particularly  prosy,  but  withal 
ceedingly  communicative, — '*  I  say,   sir,  isn't  there  some  itory 
Mrs.  Percy  and  an  Italian   gentleman, —  a  marquis,  or  a  duke,  (f 
something  ?" 

"  I  fancy  many  people  are  vastly  better  informed  at  home  xhot 
abroad, — at  least,  it  is  charitable  to  hope  so.  But  really,  sir,  thoie 
are   points  upon  which  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  put  imperti 

?ueries ;  and  Mrs.  Percy  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  with  wb 
would  venture  to  take  a  similar  liberty/' 

'*  Oh  !  no  offence  meant.     Alind^  /  don't  believe  it.     I  only 
what  I  heard,  that  *s  all/' 

"I  am  sure  Mrs.  Percy  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  yon^ 
good  opinion  ;  but  may  I  hope  that  you  will  not  die  of  rnairnT I 
leave  you  in  your  own  company  for  an  inst^int.  There  is  a  book  in 
the  next  room  which  I  wish  to  look  at:  will  you  excuse  me?*' 

Antl  the  old  gentleman  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  most  hiippj 
smile^  and  left  the  room. 
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**  What  a  qaeer  old  fish  T  thought  Marmaduke,  "  I  don't  think 
much  of  him  :  he  seems  so  close."  He  soon  dismissed  the  old 
gentJeman,  however,  from  his  thoughts,  and  was  revolving  in  liia 
mind  what  he  should  fancy  most  for  dinner,  when  the  door  opened, 

I  and  in  walked  a  person  whom  he  at  once  recognised  as  his  female 
c^impanion  in  the  diligence.  Upon  seeing  him,  she  started,  and  was 
ibout  to  retire ;  but  Marmaduke  stepped  forward  with  his  best  bow. 
"  Yoti  arc  not  running  away  from  mc,  ma  am,,  I  hope :  I  assure 
foo  I  am  not  tired  of  waiting  for  dinner,  —  I  am  not  at  all  hungry, 
wf  ci>urse  not ;  — but  I  really  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  us  by  our- 
Jelve^  any  longer.  There  is  a  gentleman  just  gone  who  has  stopped 
a«  long  AS  ever  he  could :  but  /  am  at  my  post,  ma'am,  I  hope  you 
have  not  forgotten,  Mrs.  Percy,  the  pleasant  drive  we  had  together 
in  the  diligence/' 

**Oh!  no,  sir;  but  never  mention  that  subject  again.  We  must 
be  strangers  to  each  other  here.  You  have  done  very  wrong  to  fol- 
low me" 

"  I  wrong,  ma'am  !  you  said  you  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me,     I 

should  not  have  daretl  to  come  without.     You  are  not  angry  now  ?" 

**  I  don't  quite  know  that;  but  you  really  are  too  bold,     I  have 

just  run  down  stairs  for  something,  little  dreaming  that  I  should  see 

you  here.     You  will  do  me  a  favour,  1  am  sure,  sir." 

**  Najicie  it.  ma'am, — name  it,  by  all  means,'* 

"You  will  promise  to  leave  this  house  quietly,  without  a  word, 
unci  that  directly/' 

"Leave  this  house!  impossible,  ma'am!"  gasped  Marmaduke, 
pale  with  surprise  and  <lisappointment.  What  for  ?  What  have  I 
done  ?     I  have  not  dined.     La !  how  odd  V* 

"  Never  mind  your  dinner  just  now.  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  air, 
you  will  go  away  ;  you  will^  mdeed." 

**  But  it  will  seem  so  odd.  There 's  the  gentleman  who  was  here 
jurt  now — an  old  jientleman — in  the  next  room, — who  was  going  to 
meet  me  at  dinner:  what  will  he  think  to  see  nie  bundled  out  of  the 
house  in  this  manner.^'* 

'*  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  he  here  ?  Oh  !  pray  go  :  go  at  once.  If 
yoa  stay,  I  am  ruined— ruined  for  ever  !*'  and  she  kid  her  hand  im* 
ploringly  upon  his  arm. 

Marmaduke  looked  down  upon  the  hand :  it  was  a  fat,  dimpled 
hand,  whiter  than  when  he  had  seen  it  last,  —  still  whiter  from  the 
contrast  that  his  dark  coat  afforded.  She  had  a  coquettish  little  kind 
of  mob-cap  on,  too,  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  from  under  which 
her  black  hair  was  escaping  in  pretty  disorder.  Her  cheeks  were 
ffuahed  with  her  excitement ;  and  in  her  eye,  dark  and  roguish  as  it 
^as,  there  shone  a  tear.  She  really  looked  uncommonly  pretty: 
there  was  no  use  in  denying  that. 

*•  How  cruel  I"  he  said.  *'  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  say  '  How-d'ye- 
do?*  and  '  Good-bye  I' in  the  same  breath?  But  tell  me,  ma'am  ; 
1  suppose  1  may  call  jsofwetimes,  and  see  how  you  are,  just  for  old 
actmainlance  sake." 

Juet  then  the  lady  appeared  to  recollect  the  hand  that  she  had 
piiced  upon  Marmaduke's  arm  ;  she  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  as  if 
to  fee  whether  it  had  retained  the  becoming  pallor  which  its  ele- 
vated position  had  been  mainly  instrumental  (for  aught  we  know)  in 
producing;  and  made  an  effort  to  retire  it.     But  Marmaduke  chi- 
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nvvs  to  oar  ^meBadmtt^  tm  were  those  goldennige  dajs  of  poff 
sonligfailv  aad  waiuU^  mai  hn^  «f  which  we  hear  our  fathers  Bp«sk. 
when  sainBieri  wot  leallj  wuamcn,  aad  springs  were  known  to  nin 
^n  such  dap  lo  look  upon  thegiddf  panoramic  scene  afforded  bj  die 
atreets  of  Paris,  is  to  wonder  frooi  whence  swarm  all  tbose  innumertblt 
iights  of  humble*bees  which  bozx  so  merrily  along  them,  backwsrdi 
and  forwards,  to  the  right  and  to  the  ]efl,  in  such  numbers,  thtt  ifl 
whatever  part  of  the  capital  jon  may  be,  you  may  ims^e  that  lU 
Paris  must  be  Hocking  to  that  spot — not  as  in  teeming  London  with 
hostf  onward-bound  steps,  and  anxious  business-like  physiogoomii 
hut  witli  movements  apparently  dictated  only  by  the  instinct  of 
caprice,  and  listless  faces  which  seem  to  attest  that  the  most  serious  occu* 
pation  of  their  wearers  is  only  to  gaze  at  the  dasaling  treasuvfis  pflcd 
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FROM  THE  NOTE.BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

ri^ATf  cm.  —  A  bu^y  bunirer ;  an  indastriou^  idler;  au  oKaerving  street- 
_per  ;  a  peripatetic  philoiopher  of  the  pavi ;  a  wisdom-ieeking  wanderer  About 
fwoM.'*^Dietwnarjf  of  common  usaffa,  notqfth^  French  Academy, 


SCRAP  K 

Ite  A^a&0gf  of  tbe  Flaneur, — The  Changing:  Fhpiog^nomy  &(  Pim,  aooording  to 
Season  and  Weather. 

''Paris !  Again  Paria !  How  is  it  possible  to  say  anything  new 
of  Paris,  so  often  described,  painted,  analysed,  moulded  into  every 
farm,  until  worn  threadbare  by  po€t,  tourist,  artiat,  moralist,  compiler 
of  guide-books,  and  statistical  observer^  The  attempt  is  madness. 
Who  hsa  not  seen  Paris  ?  Who  does  not  know  Paris,  even  to  the  petty 
City  tradesman,  who  contrives  to  give  wife  and  daughters,  once  in 
their  lives  at  least,  a  trip  to  tbe  French  capital,  in  order  that  they 
may  fiincy>  for  tbe  rest  of  their  days,  that  they  have  a  genuine  taste 
for  Parisian  fashions,  and  can  speak  French  like  natives  ?  " 

Such  would  be  tbe  exclamation  of  almost  every  reader,  who  might 
cast  his  eyes  upon  any  fresh  attempt  to  make  sketches  of  Paris,  or  the 
Parisians*  Unfortunutely,  all  this  is  very  true ;  the  pretension  to  be 
)MW,  when  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun>  is  monstrous.  And  yet 
there  exists  another  impossibility  equally  as  impossible  —  another 
pretension  equally  as  absurd— ever  to  say  all  that  is  to  be  Raid  of 
PmnM,  or  Parisian  life — that  strange  anomaly  which  no  mortal  can 
attempt  to  analyse, — to  paint  every  fanciful  curve  of  the  complicated 
mimbe^que — to  catch  every  fleeting  form  of  the  revolving  kaleidoscope 
f— -to  embody  every  dazzling  colour  of  this  flickering  prism  of  a  million 

»rts-     So  variable,  and  so  ever-varying  is  Paris,  from  one  year's  end 
be  other,  not  only  in  its  social,  moral,  and  political  aspect,  but  even 
in  ita  ejtterior    appearance,    and  the   multifarious  physiognomies  it 
presents,  according  to  season  and  weather,  and  ail  the  variations  of  sun- 
shine or  storm,  wet  or  dry,  heat  or  cold,  that  it  would  be  an  endless 
ft,  even  for  the  most  experienced  J^flwewr  to  undertake  any  complete 
Ineation,  not  only  of  men  and  manners  in  the  French  capital,  but 
the  thousand  masks  this  chameleon  city  incessantly  assumes.     Is 
there  any  middle  course  between  what  all  the  world  knows  and  what 
none  can  sufl^ciently  paint  P     May  the  flaneur  endeavour  to  seize,  as 
be  wanders  on,  the  passing  ray  of  light,  dagnerrotype  it  as  it  yet  flits 
bf^  although  tbe  impress  be  but  vague  and  insufficientj  and  leave  the 
tucnj  other  lights  and  shadows  to  other  abler  artists,  or  less  restless, 
'm  irregular  observers?     May  he  be  allowed  to  spring  in  capricious 
Irks,  like  tbe  knight  at  chess,  from  square  to  ^uare,  in  tbe  hope  of 
king  a  move  that  may  tend  towards  the  winning  of  his  game — tbe 
kening  a  passing  attention  to  the  fanciful  life  of  Paris,  even  if  the 
"•we be  neither  new  nor  scientific  ?     May  he  proceed  by  flea  jumps — 
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charros,  naw  poUing  a  hideous  veil  atrer  iU  face,  and  turning  its 
npoa  its  lov-ers ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  ever  trying  to  entice  them  to 
their  ruin*  soul  and  body — if  it  can  ? 

If,  now,  we  observe  the  various  expressions  which  flit  over  the  £ice 
of  Paris  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  at  one  time  in  smiles,  at 
another  in  tears»  firet  frowning,  then  laughing,  now  morose  or  despondp 
ing,  now  joyou&ly  drunk  with  deep  draughts  of  li^ht  and  radianee» 
what  a  gallery  of  dilferent  portraits  will  that  face  ntford  ?  Tu  attempt 
to  paint  them  all  would  be  an  impossible  task.  The  ablest ^«rifr  cu 
do  no  more  than  pick  out  one  here,  one  there,  to  copy* 

Certainly »  if  a  chance  wanderer  had  lighted  upon  Paris  at  the  com* 

men  cement  of  the  year,  not  very  long  ago,  and  found  it — as  ten  to  out 

he  would  have  found  it — ^in  a  state  of  drizzling  thaw«  he  would  never 

have  recognized  in  the  reality  the  portrait  of  the  sot-ditant  beauty  thit 

had  been  painted  for  his  admiration,   or   that  his  imagination  hid 

dreamed  for  him.     For,  most  assuredly,  no  miserable  Cottack  villagr, 

no  conglomeration  of  hovels  in  Norway  or  Kamschatka  could  be  more 

obstructed  with  half*melted  mud  streams  than  would   have  been  tkit 

elegant,    brilliant,    coquettish    Paris, — this   dirtiest   of  dandies,   tkb 

filthiest  of  fine  ladies.     Beneath   thick  coatings  of  mud  lay  aiphilt^ 

pavements,  which  might  be  very  agreeable  in  summer,  when  they  w«e 

no  longer  wanted*     Brilliant  candelabra  of  gas  illuminated  the  streeu 

by  night,  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  letting  all  the  world  see,  wbea 

other%vise  darkness  would  have  concealed  it,  their  hideous  state.    Of 

the  duke  there  was  plenty,  of  the  utiU  not  a  trace.     ]Millions  were 

spent  to  deck  the  city  with  ornaments;  and  the  means  were  grudged  X» 

keep  it  clean  and  decent*     It  was  like  giving  a  bride  a  magnifioent  irt 

of  diamonds,  and  never  a  change  of  linen.     He  would  haye  found,  in 

fact,  the  loi-dUanf  capital  of  the  civilized  world  bearing  upon  its  hce 

a  brand  of  im potency  in  the  very  first  elements  of  civilisation.    Thetf 

things  are  somewhat  amended  in  the  last   three  or  four  years.    Bot 

still  the  first  portrait  in  the  year's  gallery  upon  which  we  rotist  ahnetf 

inevitably  stumble,  is  not  an  alluring  one, — a  face  so  bespattered  with 

dirt  that  the  readiest  imagination  would  find  difficulty  in  diicovefUlf 

in  it  a  single  charm«     Barriers  of  uprooted  pavements,   ramparti  rf 

smoking  asphalte  cauldrons,  huge  gulfs  of  unfinished  tratloir  cut  off  If 

lines  of  ropes,  stop  the  wanderer's  progress  at  every  step,  and  tmH 

the  oily,  slippery,  cleaving,  stumbling  walks  along  the  Boulevard*  sod 

principal  streets  almost  impracticable,     A  scanty  ray  of  light  oriw* 

siiinf times  relieve  the  picture ;  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  at  fftfj 

glimpse  of  a  cold  make-believe  bastard  January  sun,  some  of  tlieiw* 

hardy  of  the  Parisians  contrive,  like  winter  ^ies,  to  busi  liagoi^l 

forth,  their  heads  lifted  proudly  up  to  an  imaginary  sunsUocv  wMH 

their  feet  wallow  in  most  evident  mire — types,  only  too  often,  of  tksr 

ow«  raunted  France.     But  a  cloud  obscures  the  scene  ;  the  ios  lut^ 

its  face  as  if  ashamed  of  the  pale  roiscoloured  picture  it  has  togtfi 

upon  ;  and  the  winter  fiies  creep  back  into  their  holes  again. 

Aprojios  of  these  fieeting  apparitions  it  may  be  remarked,  that  that 
are  certain  hce^t  ^'ell  known  to  the  halxitui  of  the  Parisiao  faii\ 
which  are  only  to  be  seen  abroad  at  such  times  of  the  year  and  in  i8^ 
states  of  the  weather  as  are  congenial  to  their  glitterine  plomtl^ 
These  veritable  butterflies  of  the  Parisian  streets  are  all  fc 
with  the  greatest  care,  frisks,  pommad^s,  mtuquSs,  When 
comes,  they  disappear  before  its  chilling  breath  ;  they  are  nowhnt' 
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he  seen ;  their  very  trace  is  gone,  not  only  abroad,  in  the  naughty  nide 
air,  but  in  the  theatre,  the  warm  sahn,  the  perfumed  ball-roum*  Whi- 
ther have  they  flown  ?  Into  what  hiding-phices^have  they  crept  ?  No 
one  can  tell*  Do  they  lie  in  a  dead  chrysalis  state?  It  might  aloiust 
be  fancied  so.  Should  it  be  suggested  that  they  may  be  a^  little  tu  be 
reo^nized  in  their  winter  garb  as  the  city  itseJf,  the  answer  is  still  a 
negative  one.  No;  it  is  not  the  type^  it  is  the  very  man  himself  who 
has  disappeared.  But  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  there  they  are 
a^n>  fluttering  their  gay  wings  along  the  Boulevards  or  the  Chumps 
Elysees,  exactly  as  they  flew  away  last  year,  as  unchanged  as  if  they 
had  Iain  torpid  in  cotton  all  the  winter,  as  we  must  at  Jas^t  suppose 
they  do.  If  they  are  butterflies  of  passage,  to  what  other  regions  do 
they  fly  ?  This  is  a  new  study  for  tbe  naturalist.  The  flaneur  gives 
up  the  task  of  any  explanation* 

lndej>endently,  however,  of  this  curious  race  of  beings,  it  may  be 
reonarkedj  en  passant^  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Fari- 
aian  is  his  likeness  to  the  cat.  This  comparison  might  be  carried  out 
perhaps  into  the  minutest  details  of  analysis  in  all  the  moral  (|ualities 
of  the  two  beingSj^ — both  alike  fawning  and  ferocious,  caressing  and 
false,  specious  and  egotistical, — both  alike  attached  to  place  more  than 
to  persons.  But  such  a  comparison  would  lead  too  far.  In  the  baro- 
metric characteristics  alluded  to,  the  Parisian  is  essentially  cat-like. 
He  licks  his  coat,  smooths  his  whiskers,  and  rolls  in  the  sun  when  it 
is  fine  ;  but  he  has  a  horror  of  the  wet.  Wlien  it  rBiuSj  he  creeps  into 
a  corner,  or  doaes  before  the  hearth-rug.  None  knew  the  people 
better  than  did  the  late  Marshal  Lobau,  when  he  suggested  the  use  of 
fire-engines  and  water-spouts  to  disperse  the  insurgents  in  an  imtute* 
In  many  of  the  abortive  revolutions  which  have  miscarried  since  **  the 
glorious  three  days,**  (the  "glorious"  issue  of  which  might  be  greatly 
attributed  to  the  beauty  of  those  sunny  days  of  July,)  the  reason  of 
their  speedy  suppression  may  be  found  in  the  iucky  rains  which  have 
tent  the  rioters  dripping  and  shivering  to  their  homes.  The  Parisian 
has  neither  energy  nor  enthusiasm  in  the  wet;  his  courage  melts  like 
a  lump  of  sugar  when  in  contact  with  moisture.  The  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  and  the  subsequent  hundred  days,  would  probably 
never  have  excited  that  temporory  burst  of  ardour*  had  not  the 
weather  been  unusuall?  hot,  dry,  and  blood- stirring  for  the  season. 

If  in  this  picture-gallery  we  hurry  over  a  variety  of  portraits  of  the 
same  period  of  the  year,  each,  however,  differing  from  the  former  in 
distinct  shades  of  expression,  and  come  at  once  to  those  painted  by  the 
iMOd  of  Spring,  we  shall  tind  the  most  alluring  set  in  the  whole  collec- 
tioilj  for  the  most  part  all  smiling,  but  without  grimace,— all  brilliant, 
without  extravagance  of  colour.  Spring  is  decidedly  the  season  when 
Paris  may  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  has  thrown  off  its 
oome  winter  dress ;  and  its  lighter,  gayer  attire,  is  not  yet  dingied 
with  dust.  It  adorns  itself  with  all  the  highest  allurements  of  out- 
door life, — not  that  of  the  people  alone,  but  of  the  exquisites  of  the 
more  glittering  world.  Its  head  is  crowned  with  wreaths  of  lilacs  ;  its 
dren  is  the  brightest,  freshest  green  ;  the  air  produces  its  best  r|uality 
of  that  sparkling  champagne  essence  already  alluded  to.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  »;pring  asserts  so  genial  an  in  flu* 
tiiee  as  in  Paris ;  and  this  is  great  praise  in  these  degenerate  days, 
when  springs  are  now  the  mere  copper  counterfeits  of  the  sterling 
Bctal  of  which  our  papas  and  poets  tell  us  they  were  made  of  yore. 
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i  I     Stm  htm  tlie  wliole  dij  nmlea 
nifMdkj  if  toilette!   Tbe 
I  the  C%iW|M  Bjieo^  io  tlie  gsrden  of 
-  vcf^  eje    A  moawAt  pgi>  ibey  lU 
,  Wfv  tber  are  btftdding  Into  every  ( 
;  m  wmmker  i— Tent  thcsr  wiwle  etsift  of  j 
OTcr  them.    la  tlw  Wood  wilk  of  tht| 
I  if  bi^  Mtt  iMKB  «^  their  old  work 
in  the  MDf  wluck 
Bvot  1*  the  Mlilay  jliaeBT  duiaf  iJie  fine 
■■d  iHBMBi  prijifle  h j«  fee  and  from  tke 
tag  dandiee,  tad  nee 
mdnew  dreant. ''ill 


tahedMraet; 

are  dupieyed  wiili  mack  dashing  aad 

md  an«4ike.     And  in  the  midilaf 

ti  ake  i»«alled  **««ild*  (althoagh  the   "  worlds"  of 

la  BiBT*  CMh  hariag  hit  eva  giaatar  or  enuUer  coten?  or 

I,)  ai«  laarggeir  U^aig  a  sniir  of  the  oevl; 

akhongh  it  be  do!  Sufldaj, 

tr  m  well  aa  their  betteft^  afid 

hdf  g^entleman  half  iazaum^^ 

?af  a  Firiiiin  aoil;  aodall  aeem  bumiiuir  ' 

blood,  aad  warmer  fedinga  now  I 

^t— the  dangerooa,  aediida|^l 
agilatli^  air  of  a  MTwgmaam  lyii^  fill     aJiea  the  wh^  creature  oof^btj 
fee  §Btl  hnaelf  davated  h^^er  hmm  the  earth  and  nearer  to  God,  hutf  I 
ia  this  FnakvaaiaK  called  Fwam,  oalr  Heels  himself  nearer  theiieirilJ 
fcr  aaiwherg  da  cxtrcsBea  seet  to  awlull?.     In  the  qiuet«r«  Cihnerl 
Epidi-a  if  the  l^Biferioiy  of  teer  jeaia  kai  fiuhioaable  as  a  pnMneoa^l 
OHoa  the  WMre  biawltag  Chaaipa  ilneeo,  the  omige-treea  are  psnM  I 
>  h«0i  P^VB  bne^  itir  reGca  of  an  ancient  style,  wluch 
wen  wtt  the  aMBf  lialaei  peenag  out  from  amoiif  the 
iits»  aad  ibrm  qoaint  rows  of  staielf  rtHure* 
maj  be  carried  on  in  semi-decencvt  bilf  he* 
Iota  the  itaga  of  the  wwld,  half  behind  the  scenes,  after  the  best  ip- J 
fBwred  ^-f^**  of  Fatiaian  taste;  and  children,   Parisian  childitivl 
natmaleafaetfiiof  ttx,  aad  widl-tiaaned  knowing  little  gentlemen  of] 
aeeeait  ahead j  dm  dtrmtr  hkm  with  aome  female  companion,  and  uttcrif  ^ 
Ua$^  de  eamr,  do  the  aaiiable  to  one  another  in  the  most  approved  ^U 
aearoelf  fofgetdng  their  fine  manners  in  the  noisr  gambok  to  which  thrj 
at  laat  pve  way^  with  a  sort  of  onwilling  instinct  as  it  wert?,  and  h»^e 
their  preferences,  and  their  jealoosies^  and  their  little  mt-disancai  MJ 
all  the  elements,  in  fact,  of  maturer  liaisom ;  and  gentlemen  cock  thar 
hats  in  the  foreign  fashion,  and  wear  gay  cravatSy  and  eye  the  feotla 
seated  on  the  fre^y  produced  rows  of  chairs,  as  if  they  were  rsfl^ 
f a  cattJe-thow,  or,  {^ardon  me,  for  a  Hower-market,  where  a  ram 
p  be  plucked  here,  and  heartsease  there ;  and  old  women  ia  new 
"  te  caps  glide  in  and  out  among  the  rows  of  sittern,  and  rigoniuslr 
and  their  two  itms  for  each  seat — for  their  privilege  of  settiog  o"* 
•*  and  exacting  tlieir  tribute  has  been  sold  to  them  at  a  hcsfj 
•  pciK7;ei>sors  of  the  palace  bard  by ;  and  in  the  evenioi^  tk 
J   rs  and  love-makers  become  thicker  and  tlucker,  at  iIm 
iT  the  trees  become  richer  and  deeper  in  the  daifa*' 
^re  relieired  by  an  orange-red  sunset  sky,  or  a  hti^i 
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twinklmg  star  or  two  in  tbe  dark  blue  BesiRent;  and  thej  ^nm 
shadowy  and  spectnd-kiokiiig  as  the  oigbt  falh ;  and  perdtSBoe  a  gmf 
foU  mooQ  seU  off  the  ttiib»cb  of  Uuckening  Ueea  ia  black  Okrvei^  and 
shioea  dear  and  seatdtlnglr  along  the  £i9ade  and  panrilMaa  a£  Ite 
Tmieries  with  a  roTsterioaa  pboapbonc  %bt ;  wiulat  tba  lltiimmatM 
of  the  loDg  cafe  eslablttbed  at  tiie  tif^cr  end  of  the  gardes  abads  m 
^Ater  and  more  eartbl j  bngfatnesa  acraat  the  aUef  patb  ;  and  «fB-  tbii 
patch  of  light  the  pUd(iog  promeBaders  seem  to  a  disUiit  eje  t»  ilt 
iOce  spints.  Hien  it  b  t£it  the  portrait  of  Paris  paaieufi  its  be^t 
of  smiling  beauty*  True,  tear^  ii-ill  £dl  aoBietiBiei  orer  tUa  wniKMig&ce; 
bat  tbese  are  no  longer  tempe^uous  teaia  ofpamopj  but  aootlitngp  genial. 
refreshing  tears>  nature's  tears  preparing  its  oikpring  far  liKtnre  Inll* 
blown  glories,  as  passing  miatetune  purifies  the  sool,  and  pirpaica  il 
for  a  better  and  more  ^orloni  itate.  But  not  natnre  alone  expands 
into  life  and  fulness  ;  the  works  of  art  alao>  public  and  private  bnfld* 
tngs,  ornaments  and  embelli&hment»,  Ka^e  waited  Hv  ne  waaiher  tn 
rear  their  heads  and  resume  their  actrritj,  Tbej  now  swarm  with 
new  life — unless,  indeed^  thej  be  checked  by  some  such  political  crisis 
as  a  change  of  ministrr,  no  unlikelj  matter,  which  falls  npoa  tbein  like 
a  late  frost,  nipping  improTement  in  the  bud^  and  leaTing  tbe  whole 
city  to  di.splay  still  longer  its  nncompleted  ruins  of  future  splcndonv 
and  wait  for  the  new  ministerial  influence,  the  sun  of  material  priN- 
gresS}  to  bud,  blossom^  and  bear  fruit.  Thb  spring  resnrreeCion  of 
nature  and  of  art  in  Paris  has  the  cheering  infloenee  «£  tbe  s^i  of 
his  first-born  to  a  loring  parent.  The  picture,  however^  omit  be  left* 
The  spring  will  paas  away  like  tbe  darling's  infancy,  and  bot  soinncr 
come  to  weary  and  torment^  like  a  father's  cares  for  his  ftdl-blown  and 
obstreperous  progeny.  But  the  transition  from  spring  to  summer  baa 
still  its  charms,  unlike  most  other  states  of  transition»  wbidi  are  gene» 
ndly  sad»  uncomfortable,  painful  struggles.  Seize  it,  however,  quickly 
as  it  goes  ;  for  tbe  picture  is  already  gone  before  you  can  examine  ail 
its  traits^  and  another  is  before  you,  sunbumt*  pale  with  dust»  wrinkled 
with  hot  chinks,  painted  upon  the  gUnng  background  of  a  dioked 
unwholesome  atmosphere. 

A  would-be  witty  Frenchman  (the  same,  perbapii  who  aaid  that  the 
only  ripe  fruits  to  be  found  in  England  were  baked  applea  and  laast 
potatoes)  has  described  an  English  summer  as  ^'  two  ine  day*  aitd  a 
thunderstorm.'*  A  French  summer  may  far  more  reaacmably  be  said 
to  consist  of  "  two  thunderstorms  and  a  6ne  day."  Tbe  aspect  of  ParUy 
in  the  intervals  of  these  thunderstonns,  may  be  almost  as  fummarily 
described,  —  "  Glaring  chalk,  glaring  stone,  glaring  dust,  glaring  air, 
glaring  everything  !**  Overpowering  smells,  which  penetrate  noatrila 
even  sd  though  choked  up  with  dust  to  suffocation;  water-carts,  which  de- 
luge in  patches,  leaving  other  patches  dust-heaps ;  hot  asphalte^whidi 
burns  your  boot-fuiles  when  it  does  not  melt  into  birdlime  ;  sndb  aiethe 
blotches  and  freckles  upon  this  sunburnt  hce*  Towards  night,  to  be 
just,  it  sometimes  smoothes  its  dry  wrinklea,  and  aatoraes  a  more 
smiling  expression.  The  dust  settles  down  from  the  oppressed  air. 
Groups  of  gay  figures  may  be  dimly  seen  under  the  alleys  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  or  in  passing  carriages,  returning  from  the  Franconi's  equestrian 
circus,  (the  fashionable  resort  not  only  of  tbe  middle  daases,  but  of  i^uch 
of  the  hauU  tioUe  whom  drcumstanoes  bare  detained  in  the  ciipital  at 
such  a  season,)  amidst  the  gaily-illnmtmited  little  rt^aurartiM  and 
eaJ^St  the  lighted  booths  and  shows,  tbat  render  tbta  spot  a  perpetual 


MlfaM  mUm  iD  Emdkk  iAam^lBm^Uk 

IVa  Btffcb  fm%k  thmt  «f  ibe  piwiJBiM  irarld  ol 
haklflf,  «i4  tfttde^-^the  citrsttd  bmrgeoUie,  and  iMidcn  mocj  mi- 
WBtf»— ^rW  db0Ott  m  eooBtrr-lMvuw  at  an  additkmal  mrdde  of  Iviin 
ffi  iMr  iiflfiMirtic  bodc^^  mo  oomit  tlie  oomfort  of  their  white wiiMI 
fiWn,  ftnil  fHffCr  of  wo^  And  g:irdeii*gTt>and,  bj  its  additional  exptmfk 
wImi  liavii  riritlirr  pntroniij^e  nor  mastery  beyond  their  own  wzlUf  tnd 
who  afrir«,  in  vll  ll>e  pride  of  their  yesterday's  wealth, —which  has  ot 
crld-entabliiihrd  habitit  to  observe, — with  aJl  their  boudoir  supertiuitJci 
nl  Piiriftj  to  male V  thtsir  country  habitation  as  nearly  resembling  their 
iKiiiftritfnt  of  thi*  ('IniuHHee  d'Antin  as  possible.  The  lesser  bourgtouk 
mlU*Wt  iiotl  hire  II  little  furni»hed  house,  as  near  the  high-road  as  pot- 
llblis  vurtylun  with  them  all  their  domestic  magazine  of  bedding, 
itrii4^lii*ryi  iind  ulrnntU.  The  petty  shopkeeper,  also,  will  not  be  be* 
bliidhsiid*  ftir  lit*  tliinkji  hlmNelf  of  suflicient  consequence,  or  snflicieot 
foflmii*,— .whh'fi  iiiuliT  the  reign  of  money  signifies  the  same  thing,— 
!«•  iv  in  the  drlightM  nf  rural  life;  or»  at  all  events  beot** 

M.  isift^  itfid  diilclrt*Ei  iu  what  he  calls  the  charms  of  theoooA- 

Ir^*  ^hiUt  hn  himsrlf  diuea  at  a  rcstaurnni  all  the  weekj  with  tlie 
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jiopea  of  eiMojinga  few  hours'  diluted  dust^  and  gaze  at  a  few  witbered« 
stunted  lilacs  on  a  Sunday*  The  countn-box  of  a  genuine  cockney, 
with  its  upright  front»  green  shutters,  Iklle  garden)  and  the  advan- 
tages of  seeing  the  nhort-stages  pass  the  door,  affords  but  a  faint  idea 
ef  the  mral  existence  of  a  true  Parisian.  And  yet,  no  one  more  than 
ihe  Parifian  talks  of  country  pleasures,  and  the  dehghts  of  rusticity. 
Wbat  is  his  pride  when  he  has  the  advantage  of  saying,  ^'  Nous  sammes 
d  ia  campagne!'*  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  in  a  Parisian 
Yocabuiary  occupying  a  small  apartment  in  a  large  house,  in  the  high 
street  of  one  of  the  dirty,  tumble-down  little  vjUuge-townij  with  which 
the  environs  of  Paris  abound — no  mutter  where,  but,  for  a  dead  cer- 
tainty, in  the  high  street,  au  ifoUieme  an  deasus  deVentrcsol,  just  over 
a  grocer's  8hop,  with  the  advantages  of  a  circulating  library  next  door, 
and  an  omnibus  for  the  Pont  Neuf  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Oh  \  the 
contempt  of  the  honest  shopkeeper  for  any  confrere  who  does  not,  like 
him,  seek  his  summer  joys  in  a  dry,  distant,  suifocating,  inconvenient 
lodging,  beyond  all  reach  of  such  quasi-ruralities  as  Paris  has  still  to 
o^er.  Oh  I  his  joy  on  meeting  with  an  acquaintance,  when,  after  rub^ 
bing  umbrellas,  (X,B.  the  day  is  burning  hot,  and  there  is  not  the  re- 
iDotesit  chance  of  a  drop  of  rain,)  he  pompously  informs  his  friend  he  is 
living  in  the  country. — ^'*  And  you?*' 
"No." 

**  Oh !  how  I  pity  you.  my  dear  friend^ — how  I  pity  you  1  There  'a 
iKythiog  like  the  country  I  I  have  the  most  charming  villa  in  the  world ; 
the  most  delicious  habitation,  which  my  wife  hunted  out  for  us.  A 
perfect  treasure  I     Gods !  how  I  pity  you  I*' 

Nor  %vin  the  simple  clerk  or  shopman  be  content  unless  he  can  sweat 
out  of  the  barriers  every  day,  to  mount  up  to  his  little  room,  au  qua* 
irieme,  and  fancy,  because  he  is  beyond  the  city  gates,  and  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  walking  in  a  two-foot  garden,  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
lodgers,  that  he  is  enjoying  the  country.  This  tasty  admiration  of  coun- 
try-life, at  the  same  time,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  shopkeeper, 
Arti»ts  and  authors,  poets  and  painters,  quit  the  dusty  streets  of  Paris 
for  the  dustier  streets  of  Passy  or  Auteuil.  The  pastoral  writer  hears 
nightingale*  and  murmuring  brooks  in  the  rooming  cannon  and  artil- 
lery mancpuvres  of  the  troops  at  the  Ch^Lteau  of  Vincennes.  The  ro- 
mance-writer seeks  his  romantic  inspirations,  his  rocks,  and  valleys, 
uid  mountain  streams,  In  the  flat  plain  of  8t«  Denis,  or  the  chimney- 
pots of  the  Cheval  Blanc,  or  Grand  CerJ\  or  whatever  tlie  little  inn 
wluch  forms  his  "  villa "  be  termed ;  whilst  the  maritime  romance- 
r^ri,  the  Coopers  of  France,  fill  theirtroubled  imaginations  with  the 
-u.ijke  of  the  steamboat  which  passes  Char  en  ton  or  Saint  Cloud,  on  its 
way  to  Melun  «ir  Rouen. 

But,  if  all  Paris  be  thus  out  of  Paris,  whence  come  the  throngs 
tihich  %till  crowd  the  capital  P  That  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
this  moBi  elastic  and  mysterious  city  ! 

But  autumn  comes :  and  Paris  begins  to  wash  its  face  of  its  coating 
'  of  du§t,  and  remove  its  blotches  with  all  the  cosmetics  its  resources  of 
rinificial  coquetry  contain.  Alas  !  its  face  is  no  longer  young  and 
lUooming.  Those  wrinkles  of  its  feveri^^h  maturity  have  been  too  deep- 
er tetred  to  be  effaced  :  and,  generally,  in  its  haste  to  make  itself  smart 
lot  it»  winter  campaign,  it  contrives  to  meet  the  runaway,  who  returns 
to  greet  it  once  more,  in  a  most  intolerable  state  of  dhhahille.  Up- 
liitned  pavements,  and  invading  scaffoldings,  promise  a  decent  appear- 
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There  are  two  facts  which  a  true  native  Parisian  not  only  can  never 
be  induced  to  adoiitj  but  never  made  to  believe,  namely  that  the  whole 
iKland  of  Great  Britain  is  not  constantly  enveloped  in  the  thickest 
fog  ;  and  tbat  iu  his  happy  country^  and  more  especially  in  his  thrice* 
blessed  eapitaU  a  fog,  or  even  a  mist,  ia  a  phenomenon  unknown.  As 
to  the  yielding  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  on  such  a  pointy 
such  a  matter  would  be,  of  a  surety^  an  unknown  phenomenon.  He 
hais  a  thousand  loop-holes  of  excuse,  by  which  he  contrives  to  escape 
out  of  the  admission  of  such  a  fearful  reality.  It  has>  certainly,  once 
been  known,  that  an  old  Le^timlst  gentleman,  who  had  lost  his  way  in 
a  fog  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.^  and  found  himself  wandering  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  when  he  funcied  himself  within  the  aristocratic 
regions  of  his  own  Faubourg  St,  Germain,  on  being  ohtiged  to  admit  the 
existence  of  such  an  anomaly  in  Paris,  declared  with  many  sighs  and 
lamentations  that  London  fags  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  climate 
of  Paris,  until  after  the  revolution  of  July,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  usurping  Orleans  dynasty,  and  could  only  have  come  in  with 
the  principles  introduced  by  such  a  sbockii^  event.  But  this  avowal 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  exceptionai  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
truth* 

Still,  this  grey  tint  over  the  face  of  Paris  is  not  without  its  peculiar 
fantastic  charm,  like  the  grey  beards  on  the  old  ladies'  chins  in 
Deimer's  minutely  painted  pictures,  until  November  comes  to  lay  the 
colour  on  with  far  too  strong  a  hand.  There  are  early  Autumn  sunsets 
which  possess  a  richness  of  colouring  not  to  be  outdone  by  all  that 
Spring  can  oifer — the  alluring  tints  of  that  sccomie  jeiinesse  already 
mentioned,  when  the  sun»  as  it  disapf»ears,  paints  the  sky  with  won- 
ders of  redoubled  beauty,  as  a  beloved  friend  at  the  moment  of  ad'teK 
finds  words  still  more  affectionate  and  cheering  to  the  heartj  to  say 
farewell ;  and  even  when  it  Is  seen  no  longer,  it  seems  to  give  its  last 
blessing  to  the  undeserving  city,  as  it  rests  with  a  sort  of  sanctified 
glory  upon  the  golden  cross  of  the  distant  Invalids,  Let  this  beautiful 
sight  be  viewed  from  a  terrace  oi  the  Tuileries  gardens.  The  cheer* 
less  look  of  the  blackened  and  denuded  trees,  the  withering,  saddening 
influence  of  the  damp-looking  leaves  beneath  the  feet,  the  chilling 
effects  of  the  cold,  naked,  miserable* looking  statues^  who  have  lost 
their  summer  garb  of  green  foliage  and  shade,  are  alike  forgotten.  A 
moment  more — the  soft  tire  of  nature's  sun  has  disap|>earea  &om  the 
windows  of  the  palace ;  but  the  whole  long  fa^-ade  glitters  with 
innumerable  lights  within,  the  sparkling  illumination  of  art.  Be  it 
remarked,  en  passant,  that  no  one  seems  more  to  appreciate,  enjoy,  and 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  artificial  light  in  all  its  splendour  and  pro- 
fusion, than  does  the  King  of  the  French.  Snarling  ultra-legitimists 
will  tell  jfou  that  this  man  in  for  illumination  bears  upon  its  face  the 
moral  lesson  that  an  evil  conscience  fears  the  least  shade  of  darkness. 
And  now  the  mist  of  Autumn  evening,  the  denied,  ignored,  hut  very 
evident  mist,  settles  down  upon  the  river  and  its  bordering  gardens  ; 
and  to  the  wanderer  across  it  the  Seine  appears  to  possess  no  banks,  and 
the  bridge,  on  which  he  stands,  to  be  the  bridge  of  the  Eastern  fable, 
1^1  irza's  dream,  stretched  over  a  boundless  sea>  its  extremities  lost  in  an 
impenetrable  fog  ;  and  all  vanishes  Xo  the  sight,  except,  perchance,  the 
towers  of  the  distant  Notre  Dame,  which  stretch  out  of  the  dim  cloud 
like  two  giant  phantoms,  or  tu'o  mountain-tops  alone  escaping  from 
the  deluge  which  has  overwhelmed  all  else  i  and  in  a  short  time  it  is 


turn  to  the  next ; 
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ttred  of  xhm  tedcd  |iltMiiifi  of  ooBOtsy  U§^  w^^mwn  to  the  capital  lad 

0iid  it  idll  half  dfscrtcd,  avcoga  thtaaaelita  o|mmi  the  inor«  laahiontlile 

fluent  hf  callmg  them  to  trial  hdore  the  high  caun  of  sc^oidal,  tad 

giriDg  m  ihdr  Tcrdict  that,  if  the  abaeotee  be  a  man,  he  is  miacd  of 

h«a  committed  some  bad  actioe — if  a  mmmn,  she  mun  either  have 

eloped  or  grown  uglj-     The  maladet  imMgmaires  come  back  Inxa  tke 

batbing-pUces,  which  haTe  sunk  into  a  state  of  nonentitj,  dedarii^ 

ihemselvea  cured ;  and  the  searches  of  the  picturesque  from  their 

pelt?  touia,  aaaerting,  like  true  Frenchmen,  that  there  is  after  all  a* 

ptfailiae  in  the  world  like   Piiris.     Bat  in  spite  of  their  preiendfd 

Ulda&ction  they  aU  wear  a  weary  physiognomy,  as  they  prepare  hr 

the  desperate  struggle  of  the  season  to  gain  the  world's  favours,  and 

the  world's  smiles.      Its  disappointments,  its  ilUwill,  its   bites  of 

malic*  are  what  most  of  its  courtiers  and  iu  victims  wiU  obtain.    The 

forms  of  the  dancing  voung  pntlemen-those  spoiled  children  of  the 

.alonlife,  in  these  dancing  day h,  when  amiability  la  judged  by  fo«f 

of  nether  limb,  and  esprit  by  ability  in  the  valst  a  deux  temps  or  tht 

ma-urka-^alone   form    an  exception  to  the  general  physn^om^f  of 

bustling  uneaniness.     They  come  out  with  the  easv,  smiling  conadous- 

fiuss  that  so  many  fair  arms  will  soon  be  stretched  forth  to  greet  thar 

L.  that  no  many  diinso-maniac  Duchesses  or  M(irg«w«will  forget  the 

nride  of  hirlh  to  accept  an  offer  from  the  nobihty  of  toe.      They  aJoflt 

do  not  follow  the  mournful  course  of  beasons.    They  reappear  fireiter 
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after  a  summer^R  recruiting,  as  the  winter  comniences,  to  disappear 
again«  exhausted,  withered^  dead,  in  tbe  spring  tide^  allowing  society* 
in  this  its  true  privilege-^that  of  fostering  the  unnatural. 

In  the  midst  of  the  desolation  of  the  dying  year,  why  does  the  last 
portrait  in  its  gallery  wear  so  self-satisfied  a  grin  ?  Why  does  De* 
cetnber  paint  over  it  an  expression  of  such  fond  expectancy  ? 

A  cursory  observer  might  imagine  that  it  is  only  the  promises  of 
pleasure  given  by  the  rubbing  of  tiddlesticks^  tbe  tacking  together  of 
new  dresses,  or  the  mixing  of  punch,  that  render  the  aspect  of  Paris, 
in  the  month  of  December^  one  of  such  deceptive  joyousness.  But  it  is 
aot  that.  There  is  a  concealed  influence,  although  welJ  known  to  the 
_  Parisian,  which  acts  mysteriously  upon  the  smiling  physiognomy  of 
"this  naturally  dreary  month-     What  forms  the  life  of  December  is  its 

»deHth.  The  mysterious  influence  exists  in  the  approach  of  the  New 
Year's  day — the  day  so  obligatorily  generous  in  New  Year's  gifts. 
Whatever  may  be  the  actual  annoyance  to  mind,  body,  and  purse,  in 
the  Parisian  fashion  of  ^trennex,  it  certainly  cradles  vou  most  softly 
during  the  month  of  December  ;  so  smiling,  so  amiable,  so  prevenant 
is  all  the  world  around  you.  Talk  of  malrimonial  honeymoons!  there 
is  no  honeymoon  so  sweet  as  the  Iioneymoon  of  interest,  which  shines 
so  blandly  upon  ynu  during  this  illusive  month.  Eternal  peace  pre- 
Tails  between  husband  and  wife,  between  lover  and  mistress.  The 
bright  eyes  that  have  hmked  sulkily  upon  you  for  eleven  months  of  the 
jear»  smile  upon  you  with  a  fawning  of  coquetry  quite  endearing.  The 
whole  race  of  Parisian  womankind  is  changed  into  so  many  angels.  You 
may  even  almost  expect  to  see  a  pair  of  white  wings  piercing  the  dirty 
tartan  shawl  of  your  impertinent  and  cross  old  house- port eress,  so  angelic 
does  her  sour  temper  become.  Your  old  porter  never  meets  you  on  the 
atairs,  but  cap  in  hand ;  exposing  his  grey  hairs  to  the  damp  air»  with  a 
I  withered  smile.  AW  the  world  looks  on  you  with  an  amiable  eye.  To 
KcDJoy  this  placid  month  of  peace,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  forget  that  a 
first  of  January  nfill  cnme,  when  your  pockets  will  be  emptied,  your 
temper  tried,  your  illusions  ravished  from  your  grasp;  %vhen  your 
lady-love  will  quarrel  with  you,  because  her  etrertnes  are  not  to  her 
liking  ;  when  your  port eress  will  grow  more  insolent  than  ever ;  when 
your  acquaintances  will  think  you  mean ;  when  all  the  little  children 
will  he  sick,  and  have  the  colic,  from  eating  too  many  bonhons.  Alas  1 
January  will  come  to  destroy  all  the  illusions  the  face  of  December 
Ibaiered  in  your  too  ardent  imagination*  January  will  come,  like  that 
period  of  youth  which  fancies  itself  forced  to  nourish  a  Byrouic  misan- 
ihropy,  because  it  has  been  once  deceived.  But  January,  in  its  turn, 
will  be  again  forgotten  in  the  tumultuous  whirl  of  the  carnival, — in  all 
the  hurry  of  the  world's  pleasure,  business,  ambitionj  and  renewed  self- 
deoeption.  And  so  goes  on  the  world  in  Paris  !  —  and  so  do  the  por- 
traits it  presents  change  their  whole  physiognomy  from  one  year's  end 
to  another. 


A  JU&T  perception  of  the  ludicrous  belongs,  we  have  reason  to  1 
lieve,  mostly  to  persons  of  tlie  best  understanding  in  other  thingit ;  and 
we  have  ohserved  that  humorous  nonsense  is  never  so  much  relished  li 
by  people  of  apprdved  good  sen^e.  ThuH»  it  is  infinite  bad  taste  to  jeit 
witn,  or  in  the  presence  of  individuals  who  are  unsusceptible  of  a  joke. 
The  follawinpf  incident  (interesting  in  itself)  will  be  an  apt  iUustraticiQ 
of  the  sometimes  danger  of  speaking  en  badinugc  (a  foible  very  often 
indulged  in  by  Mr  JVIathewa  in  his  sportive  vein,  although  his  better 
judgment  condemned  it,)  in  the  hearing  of  tnaUcr^f-Jact  persons* 

In  the  year  1022,  on  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States, — (*'  the  more  or  less  United  States/')  Blathews  was  met  st 
Liverpool  by  his  wife  and  son.  After  a  few  nights  of  his  performance 
in  thai  place,  the  trio,  in  their  course  of  visits  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
proceeded  to  '*  The  Brooms^**  the  seat  of  JVfr.  and  Mrs,  M — ke,  a  few 
miles  from  Staiford,  where  the  assizes  were  about  to  commence ;  and 
Ma  the  n^,  passionately  fond  of  hearing  trials,  was  to  accompany  his 
host,  one  of  the  grand  jury,  on  the  first  day.  It  happened  that  a  trial 
of  some  interest  to  the  family,  from  the  prisoner  having  been  formerly 
a  person  in  its  employ,  was  then  to  come  on,  and  Mrs.  M — ke  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  be  present  at  it ;  but  her  husband  grsTelf 

*  W^en  these  reeoUiKrlions  wpre  tirst  «et  down,  they  wtre  intended  to 
duionymcmsly,    Henee  ihe  "  {>lurftl  unit  "  throughmit, — A»  M. 
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diiicotintenanced  the  idea  of  ladies  encountering  the  heat  of  a  crowded 
omirt}  which  on  this  particular  occasion  was  expected  to  be  filled  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  the  weather  being  unusyally  hot  for  the  time  of  year,  he  used 
every  argument  to  dissuade  his  lady  and  her  fair  guests  from  such  an 
effort ;  but  in  vain.  At  length  it  was  settled  that  onlf  Mm,  JMathews 
and  her  hostess  should  accompany  the  gentlemen  to  tfje  courts  on  the 
followmg  morning.  At  breakfast-time,  when  all  were  prepared  to 
depart,  Mr.  M^^ke  once  more  endeavoured  to  convince  Mrs.  jM — ke, 
a  person  of  delicate  health,  of  the  great  fatigye  she  was  about  to  suffer, 
anticipating,  as  he  said,  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  sastain  it.  Upon 
which,  finding  that  all  arguments  were  unavailing  against  I^Irs. 
M — ke's  settled  purpose,  iVIathews^  full  of  good  spirits  and  playful- 
ness, aa  he  always  was  when  unshackled  by  professional  business,  and 
in  unconlined  enjoyment  of"  Nature,  and  the  Country,/'  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  fruitless  discussion^  and  to  divert  his  host  from  his  objec- 
tions, exclaimed, 

-  *  Oh,  never  mind !  if  the  ladien  find  themselves  fatigued,  or  incon- 
venienced, I  will  send  to  the  judge,  and  desire  him  to  give  thera  seats/' 

*' What!"  asked  the  hosti  in  some  surprisej  "are  you  acquainted 
with  either  of  the  judges  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes,  iniimaUltf*'  replied  the  comedian,  who  believed  himself 
nndenstood  as  spefildng  in  jest.  "  Parke  and  I  were  schoolfellows  3 
and  I  have  only  to  write  upon  my  card,  '  Dear  Jetrtj  mt/  wife  and 
friends  require  accommodation^"  to  liave  all  arranged  comfortably." 

No  remark  followed  this  absurd  assertion  ;  and  the  carriages  lH?ing 
announced,  the  purposed  parties  proceeded  to  Stafford,  and  the  Hall  of 
Justice.  Baron  HuthKk  presided  in  the  criminiil  court,  where  the 
visiters  from  **^  Tbe  Brooms"  remained  until  the  unfavourable  tendency 
of  the  trial  which  had  induced  Mrs.  J\I — ke's  presence,  and  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  prisoner,  who  fainted  from  mental  suffering,  drove  her 
out  of  the  court,  and  induced  1^1  at  hews  to  escort  both  ladies  to  the 
civil  side,  where  he  found  his  familiar  friend,  "  Jem/'  engaged  on  a  very 
whimsical  cause,  which  elicited  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  from  all 
present,  including  the  judge  himself.  The  body  of  this  court  was  as 
densely  crowded  as  that  which  they  had  left ;  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  intercession  that  the  chaperon  procured  standing-room  for 
the  ladies  and  himself  to  hear  and  see  the  witnesses ;  and  the  heat 
and  fatigue  were  just  about  to  induce  tbe  former  to  retire,  when  Sir 
James  Farke  was  observed  to  bend  forward,  and  beckon  somebody  from 
that  part  of  the  room  where  our  trio  stood.  IVIrs.  Ufa  thews  could  aL 
nwjst  hare  believed  that  this  '*  courteous  action  ''  of  his  hand  was  in- 
tended for  /ter,  —  but  it  could  not  be.  Airs.  M — ke  then  fancied  she 
was  the  object  of  the  judge's  attention  ;  but  soon  relinquished  the  idea. 
Mathews,  in  turn,  thought  himself  the  person  courted  ;  but  the  thought 
was  soon  rejected  as  preposterous.  It  was  very  unlikely  (he  felt)  that 
the  judge,  —  who>  he  understood,  was  seriously  opposed  to  theatri- 
caii,  and  unacquainted  with  all  persons  belonging  to  them, — should  re- 
cognize, much  less  single  out,  an  actor  in  open  court.  Of  course,  it 
wa.s  not  Mr.  ]MathewB  that  was  beckoned ;  but,  then,  who  was  it  ? 
Not  even  echo  replied  to  his  question ;  and  the  trio,  under  their  several 
impressions,  cautiously  confined  to  their  own  bosoms,  looked  around 
them,  and  at  each  other  ;  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by 
either.  The  judge's  eye  seemed  to  be  directed  to  all  three  alternately  ; 
and  his  manner  obviously  became  more  and  more  earnest.     At  length 
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9iV  in  Avfnl  pomp,  ctoif! 
dF  anesttag  tkdr  o/iai- 
bf  tlM  judge  t4>  approiek  tiie 
'  BfMv  BOt  witluiiit  trepi- 
VMdcr  9f  tlie  eoait  and 
itaad  «l«e  to  the  teai  of  jusliee. 
«ltaled  fi«Bi   llie  gnnip  by  Sir 
■  kftkmL   He  tiicB  motiooed  t« 
n40w»kr  orwmkai  Mi- 
Mmmj  favrntsr^s  eye  was  nued 
\moommtMj  "loatd." 
lidr  and  aleMij  made,  tbil  it 
rki^  pMcetdcxt,  witk  mlemed 
af  tke  amir  witzienei  iadndei 
■aft  dte  ana  nee  oompanioBs  owtd 
I  to  wamt  dtre  Duatake*  and  ibe 
die  BMiiieBt  wlieii  tiie  arrir tl  of 
lead  to  tiio  ezpitlaioii  of  the  unconfd- 
tatioiis  and  embomuted 
It  and  reloetaiillj  many  polite  atlen* 
Jig  tke  ntenrak  of  examinstiao  and 
witli  a  portion  of  his  own  rt* 
hegpng  her  to  ahve  then 
Bts  upon  the  pasainf  nenet 
,  wht»  aaaae  witness  w^  waited  lor,  the 
Aat  at  mee  relieved  her  appreheoaioDi 
W  woider,  howerer^  was  incrcaicd  h?  tbe 


''Pray,  Mn.  Muthewi,  do  tell  me  from  whom  Mr.  Mathews  took 
hia  imp^sooatiaii  of  the  Oid  ScoicJk  Lmdff  I  feel  almost  ceitaiii  tliit 
that  6fie  ^aitcast  waa  from  Mrw,  MmciMgki.  Ladr  Parke  thinks  I 
Bttat  be  miataken,  beeoBse  siie  caaoot  be  persuaded  that  Mr.  MsUur«^ 
eoold  eTer  hare  known  anything  aboot  that  peiion.  Now,  do  tell  me 
from  whom  yonr  hu&band  took  that  eharacter." 

Mrs.  Mathews  satisfied  the  qoestioiier  that  the  studj  had  certoiol/ 
been  made  from  Mrs*  MacKnight;  and  the  judge  seemed  bij^hjf 
pleaaed  at  his  penetration  and  power  to  set  the  question  at  rest  witk 
ok  hidj.  To  tbis  inqairy  were  added  many  compliments  upon  the 
talents  of  the  actor,  proring  that,  though  *'  graire  as  a  judge  **  ought  Is 
be,  he  had  no  objection  to  innocent  amusement.*  The  truil  endeo,  the 
judge,  turning  to  Mt%,  ^latbews,  said, 

"  Now,  another  cause  is  coming  on,  which  I  am  sure  yoa  would 
rcry  angrif  whh  me  were  I  to  allow  you  and  your  friend  to  betf ; 
therefore  recommend  you  to  withdraw  with  her  to  my  chamheis  J ' 
joining, — ^to  which  tou  shall  be  conducted.     You  will  there  find  1 
refreshments  than  1  hare  here  to  ofler  you  ;  and  you  ivill  amuao  ] 
aelires  with  the  London  newspapers  fill  it  is  over/* 

Then,  beckoning  to  the  official  already  mentioned,  this  kind  and  lib 

•  Ic  ii  mrotioned  in  the  **  Memdm  of  Charles  Mathews,**  thai  pcrwm  of  at 
tain  religioui  tecta,  who  would  ai  soon  be  tutpected  of  picking  a  pocket  ai  U  »«• 
nesting  a  dramado  eDtertainment^  bad  no  temple  in  encering  a  UieAU%  la  harUi 
-At  Homet,**  which  they  designated  ** Lecturu,"  —  to  which  the  tefwai  •» j 
DsttirmUy  tndioed,  WheUiAr  Sir  James  Parke  was  one  of  these,  or  whechv  ^4 
had  by  some  means  seen  the  '*  Sei>leh  L«<fy,"  and  the  actor*s  wife  (whom  htf^t 
dentty  knew),  in  priTSte  society,  no  G^iput  has  repealed. 
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rml  gentleinan  cordially  and  smilingly  bowed  a  farewell :  the  comedian 
was  then  tacitly  invited  to  occupy  the  space  his  wife  had  vacated,  and 
in  the  next  moment  found  himself  seated  close  to  the  judge !  Again 
every  eye  was  upturned  to  notice  this  novel  association,  when  one  of  the 
guests  of  mine  host  of  '*  The  Brooms/'  the  only  observer  that  seemed 
perfectly  without  emotion  or  curiosity  upon  the  occasion,  entered  the 
court  St  the  moment  the  ladies  were  escorted  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  s  gentleman  of  Stafford,  known  to  the  party  at  "  The  Brooms," 
who  immediately  on  his  entrance  recognizing  the  actor,  asked  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  and  half  doubt,  as  he  pointed  to  the  bench, 

**  Why,  is  not  that  Mathews  ?  I  thought  he  was  still  in  America. 
And — (here  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  wonder) — seated  close,  and  speak- 
ing to  the  judge.    What  an  extraordinary  thing !" 

*'  Not  St  slT  extraordinary,"  coolly  replied  the  person  addressed, — 
"  not  at  oflL    Sir  James  is  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Mathews." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  Stafford  man  (from  whom  this  portion 
of  the  story  was  derived.)  *'  Well,  I  should  not  have  thought  it,  — 
I  shoald  rather  have  said  Sir  James  Parke  would  not  be  acquainted 
with  an  actor.  He  is,  yon  know,  said  to  be  very  serious,"  as  if  ear- 
nestoess  in  religion  excluded  kindness ! 

•*  Well,"  rejoined  Mr.  M — ^ke's  guest,  "  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I 
am  at  this  time  staying,  on  a  visit,  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Ma- 
thews; and  this  morning,  at  br^fast,  he  told  us  that  he  and  Sir 
James  Parke  were  at  school  together,  and  that  they  had  remained  in 
dose  intimacy  ever  since." 

"Oh!  indeed!" 

''  Yes,"  continued  the  informant,  "  he  is  so  familiar  with  him,  that 
when  he  writes  to  the  judge  he  calls  him  *Dear  Jem  /' " 

This  incident  being  a  great  deal  talked  of  at  the  time,  another  ver- 
non, — ^not  of  the  fact,  but  of  the  motive  which  prompted  Sir  James's 
conrtesy  to  the  actor,  was  rife.  Ill-nature  declared  that  the  judge's 
eye,  falling  upon  the  body  of  the  court,  was  startled  from  its  propriety 
hf  the  apparition  of  the  modern  Proteus;  that  he  saw  himself  thence- 
rorth  the  prey  of 

*<  One  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitatiana^** 

and  believed  himself  a  doomed  man,  unless  by  some  act  of  propitiation 
he  conld  divert  the  observer  before  him  from  his  dark  design  of  taking 
Mm  off'  the  bench,  and  placing  him  upon  the  stage ;  which  naturally 
produced  "  serious "  alarm  ;  and  the  politic  expedient  of  getting  the 
setor  on  his  side,  by  placing  him  at  it,  suggested  to  the  nervous  judge 
the  offer  of  accommodation  made  to  him  and  his  companions.    But  this 
looount  would  rob  Sir  James  Parke  of  the  grace  of  extreme  good  na- 
ture and  liberality  of  feeling,  which  indubitably  actuated  him  on  the 
occasion  ;  and,  if  any  doubt  of  either  remained,  one  of  his  own  remarks 
to  Mr.  Mathews  would  at  once  establish  his  genuine  motive  in  in- 
citing the  actor  near  him,  and  prove  the  total  absence  of  dread,  on  his 
o*^  account,  of  being  represented,  or  misrepresented,  by  the  person 
h  so  distinguished. 

'*  Mr.  Mathews,"  said  he,  "  I  *m  quite  glad  I  saw  you,  in  order  to 
*r  yon  a  seat  to  hear  this  laughable  cause,  which  I  am  sure  your 
a^es  would  not  have  been  able  to  outstay  in  the  heated  crowd  of  the 
•Wttt.    The  public  derives  so  much  gratification,  I  may  add,  instruct 
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''  Not  that  dug ! — ODt  that  4og  \  That  dog  h  behaving  as  well  as  a 
dofj  can  behave,  1  Ve  bad  my  eye  upon  Lim  some  time.  It  *a  that 
large  white  dog,  that  bus  made  aU  the  disturbance ;  turn  him  out,  and 
let  that  quiet,  well-conducted  animal  remain." 

After  some  evasire  rt?sistiince  on  tbe  part  of  the  real  culprit,  be  was 
at  length  secured,  and  the  judge's  sentence  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  law  ;  daring  which  process,  Sir  James,  and  every  other  person 
in  court,  parsed  with  gmve  and  patient  aspect  as  they  witnessed  the  tri- 
umph of  innocence,  and  the  unmitigated  punij»hment  of  the  incorrigible 
tno^gressor,  whose  ignominious  banishment  waa  universally  approved. 
^^  A  judge  ali  mercy  is  a  judge  unJuU*" 


MISS  BIELLONS  BALLS, 

Before  the  genial  and  exhilarating  country-dance  gave  place  to  the 
heart- repelling  refinement  of  the  quatlrilk.  Miss  Mellon's  "  dances/* — 
for  such  they  were  modestly  entitled  in  the  cards  of  invitation, — were 
annually  lcM>ked  forward  to  with  delight  by  her  young  friends,  in  de- 
spite of  the  small,  Ao/  room,  which  but  to  remember  is  as  good  as  a 
lion  tire  to  us.  At  the  entrance  of  the  room  duly  appeared  the  hostess, 
radiant  with  smiles,  and  genuine  bo^pitaltty,  to  welcome  her  willing 
guests,  having  then,  perhaps,  more  happiness  in  her  heart  than  when 
after-splendour  enriched,  and  better  taste  adorned  tbe  scene* 

In  this  limited  space,  where  grace  was  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,*' 
were  to  be  seen  faces  of  tbe  purest  joy  and  satisfaction.  There,  as  in 
bftier  halls,  fans  were  flirted,  and  flirts  were  fanned  ;  everything  was 
pleasing  to  those  who  came  only  to  be  pleased,  and  to  whom  everything 
was  fresh  and  new, — for  ^outk,  after  all,  is  the  true  secret  of  enjoyment. 

Here^^  with  buoyant  animation,  moved  the  young,  handsome  Sheri- 
dan Knoivles,  his  **poet*s  eye/'  even  then,  **  in  a  fine  frenasy  rolling, 
did  glance"  horn  fair  to  fair,  in  search  of  a  partner  fitting  to  share  bis 
enthusiasm  in  as  many  successive  dances  as  tyrant  custom  permitted, 
without  challenging  remark  and  appearing  particular. 

There  stood  moodily — a  looker  on- — ^the  youthful  Theodore  Hook,  in 
professed  disdain  of  what  be  chose  to  term  the  *'  tomfoolery  "  which  as- 
serted the  superiority  of  heels  over  head;  yet  with  a  restless  eye, 
which  followed  anxiously  tbe  aerial  movements  of  the  one^  the  onlif  one 
for  whom  he  was  prepared  to  make  '*  a  fool  "of  himself*  whenever  be 
could  find  her  released  from  tbe  engrossing  attentions  of  the"  capering 
puppy,"  who  had,  with  more  alertness,  contrived  to  engage  her  hand 
before  his  arrival. 

Now ''capered  nimbly  ** tbe  serio-cooiie,  fascinating  Elliston;  while, 
ill  a  corner  of  this  narrow  room,  leaned  Mathews,  not  then  a  lame 
man,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  for  any  but  for  dancing  measures ;  yet  be 
liked  to  see  others  happy,  though  not  in  his  way  of  enjoyment ;  and 
had  a  merry  jest  ready  for  every  passing  couple,  which  made  them 
titter  as  they  moved  along,  till,  the  evening's  diversion  drawing  to  a 
close,  tired  of  inaction,  he  would  watch  a  lucky  minute,  when  tbe  band 
of  his  hostess  was  free,  to  seize  it,  and  lead  her  oif,  to  her  partner's 
dismay  (she  nothing  loth),  in  whimsical  triumph,  through  the  mean« 
deriugs  of  "  Money  Musk,"  or  the  excursive  windings  of  ■'  Sir  Roger 
de  CoverJeyj'* — "  tJp  stairs,  down  stairs,  through  my  lady's  chamber/* 
— performing  in  his  passage  a  ludicrous  travestie  of  tbe  several  promi- 
nent styles  he  had  noted,  and  convulsing  all  his  followers,  each  of 
whom  beheld  his  brother's  ''mote,"  and  not  his  own*     These  were,  in 
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truth,  joyous  days  and  nights,  and  probably  remenibered  as  soch  1 
Mrs.  (*outts  and  tlie  Duchess  of  St.  Alljans. 

We  recollect  a  very  whimsical  termiaatian  of  one  of  these  reunion 
arising  out  of  Misa  Mellon'.^  first  party-givinjaj  retinenient,  displayed  in*" 
the    painted  fltmr  of  her  hiili-room  (the  aforenaid  smail,    hot  apurt- 
ment  in  Little  Russeti  Street,  Covent  Garden).     This  truly  ainlj"^ 
attempt  took  us  all  by  surprise ;  the  feminine  portion  of  the  " 
was  professedly  enchanted  with  the  effect,  — the  prevailing  tint. 
blue,'*  judiciously  chosen  as  a  relief  to  the  white,  so  prevalent  in  ' 
costume  of  that  day, — ^so  light  and  aerial, — was  pronounced  '* ptrfec* 
tiott" — it  was,  in  a  manner,  '*  flitting  on  air/*  Alas  the  while !  this  diarm, 
like  other  earthward  joys,  proved  transient ;  for,  as  the  *'  light,  fkn* 
tastic  toe  "  moved  trippingly  to  the  inspiring  notes  of  fiddle  i 
a  mysterious  and  etherial  cloud  arose,  of  which 

"  Each  atom 
Asserting  its  iodi&putable  right  to  dtmcCt* 
formed  at  length 

*«  An  uoiverap  of  dust !" 

Tlte  company,  at  first  perplexed,  and  then  blinded,  adjourned  [ 
In  rely  to  the  supper- table,  trimly  laid  out  in  the  next  apartoienl] 
where,  after  some  explanation  and  general  discussion  upon  the  unto** 
ward  result  of  the  tasteful  and  well-intentioned  device,  the  now  w- 
dentary  guests  suught,  and  found,  solid  compensation  for  this  really 
**  moving  "  accident,  which  the  malicious  Theodore  turned  to  acoooiit 
in  an  extempore  summary  of  the  conlre  temps ,  —  a  theme  treated  by 
him  am  amore^ 

The  sequel  of  this  was,  that  during  the  drive  home  of  the  party,  day- 
light surprised  and  showed  them  to  each  other  in  a  perfectly  new  light, 
— those  who  had  been  all  the  evening  *'  merry  devils**  were  conrcrUd 
into  "  blue  devik,*^  —  veritable  Frankenstein  monsters,  —  all  had  ex- 
changed their  native  tint  for  an  unearthly  hue,  and  found  their  In- 
dies clothed  in  a  cerulean  garb.  They  had,  in  fact,  imbibed  a  Itbertl 
portion  of  the  water-coioured  drafting  which  had  ornamented  Mi**  Mel- 
Ion's  ioor,  —  laid  on  by  the  scene-painter  of  the  theatre,  who,  unuted 
to  paint  on  boards,  had  evidently  executed  this  order  without  rajgtrd  to 
any  /iJ^ed  principles  of  art. 

The  wonder — nay,  dismay,  of  the  several  drivers,  as  well  as  that  rf 
the  servants,  who  admitted  the  parties  when  they  alighted  from  tWf 
respective  vehicles,  m:iy  he  conceived-  The  hostess  found  herself,  tod 
all  belonging  to  herself  and  house,  imbued  with  the  colour  of  that  floor 
for  wetfks  after  ;  and  we  may,  we  think,  assert,  from  our  own  knowledge 
of  her,  that  the  dancing-days  of  Harriet  I^Ielloii  were  often  reverted 
to  by  JMrs,  C^ults,  who  assuredly  laughed  (in  her  sleeve)  whenever  »W 
contrasted  her  early  ambition's  failure  with  her  later  magnificence- 

THJEODORE  HOOK  AND  GENERAL  TH— NT— N\ 

The  foregoing  allusion  to  Theodore  Htwk's  affected,  or,  perhaps,  rail 
disdain  of  dancing,  and,  far  the  time^  of  dancers,  **  reminds  me/* a*  de- 
termined contettrx  say,  of  another,  to  him,  more  memorable  eveniagi* 
after  years,  when  we  met  at  a  ball  of  a  very  different  quality,  —  •»« 
where  (by  way  of  parenthesis  we  may  add,)  on  another  occasion,  we «* 
the  vivacious  Margravine  of  Anspach  (said  to  be  then  in  her  seventiit" 
year,)  hoyden,  with  the  buoyancy  of  seventeen,  through  a  course  of  coofl* 
try^dances  on  the  velvet  lawn  once  her  own  ;  the  Grecian  rabe  DJO'f 
ronreniently  than  gracefully  drawn  up  lUrou$;h  each  pocket- hole^ 
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'*  The  grass  stooped  not,  she  trod  on  it  so  b'ghtly," 
les  exiremiUs  fines,  excelling  and  outfooting  many  a  youthful  dame, 
making  it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  her  previous  assertion,  that  the  two 
old  ooDtemporary  willows,  that  drooped  their  aged  branches,  over  the 
smiling  face  of  Father  Thames,  had  been  planted  there  while  yet 
mere  twigs  by  her  own  fair  hand.  Time's  hard  pressure  had  left  more 
evident  marks  on  them,  than  could  be  traced  in  their  evergreen  elder, 
if  we  omit  to  mention  a  somewhat  overweening  tendency  of  nose  and 
dun  to  come  in  contact,  and  perhaps  a  fresher  bloom  than  Nature's 
hand  had  laid  upon  her  cheeks.  But,  to  return.  At  the  aforesaid  ball 
at  Craven  Cottage,  General  Th — nt — n  appeared  amongst  the  invited. 
It  was  once  remarked  by  a  female  admirer  of  a  celebrated  politician, 
in  reply  to  an  invidious  comment  made  upon  his  visual  obliquity,  that 
**  Mr.  Wilkes  squinted  no  more  than  a  gentleman  ought," — in  like  phrase 
it  might  have  been  said  that  General  Th — nt — n  danced  somewhat 
better  than  a  warrior  need, — so,  at  least,  thought  Theodore  Hook,  who 
on  the  evening  in  question  stood,  as  usual,  a  mere  loiterer  in  the  ball- 
room. He  could  not  away  with  the  obvious  enjoyment  of  the  gallant 
officer,  whoae  well-taught  proficiency  and  graceful  alacrity  exasperated 
Thedore's  cherished  enmity  for  the  diversion;  and  his  comments 
were  neither  few  nor  flattering  to  the  intellect  of  the  General,  who, 
whenever  he  passed  near  enough  to  the  satirical  observer,  could  not  fail 
to  hear  the  offensive  remarks  made  upon  himself,  addressed  audibly  to 
the  writer  of  this  account,  who  at  the  moment  held  the  satirist's  arm, 
and  was  detained  by  it,  the  unwilling  agent,  to  whom  his  malice  was 
nominally  addressed.  The  General,  however,  continued  his  amuse- 
ment, untouched,  as  it  appeared,  by  the  ridicule  which  everybody 
seemed  to  feel  but  himself.  He  did  not,  however,  stay  to  supper ; 
and  Theodore,  left  master  of  the  field,  summed  up  the  whole  amount 
of  his  evening's  impressions,  as  usual,  in  a  song,  which  bore  very  hard 
upon  the  General  in  particular. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning  the  "  friend,"  par  excellence 
df  the  gallant  officer,  "  waited  "  upon  Mr.  Hook  ;  nor  waited  in  vain,, 
for  in  the  course  of  his/rtenr//^  visit  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  ad- 
irenturous  wit,  that  a  zealous  follower  of  Terpsichore  might  also  be  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  that  the  mere  act  of  dancing  well  was  not  incompa- 
tible with  that  of  fighting  well.  In  fine,  present  satisfaction  was  de- 
nanded,  in  compensation  for  the  over-night's  dissatisfaction.  This  was 
in  due  course  afforded.  The  ball  at  Craven  Cottage  was  followed  by 
^  balls,  paudr^,  at  Chalk  Farm,  both  of  which  went  off  so  well  that 
neither  felt  wounded,  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The  affair,  which 
threatened  a  serious  termination,  ended  in  smoke ;  and  thus  both 
parties  were  " satisfied" 

About  a  week  after  this  rencontre,  the  Sclat  of  which  had  spread 
over  the  circles  in  which  the  belligerent  parties  were  known,  the  of- 
^nder,  who  had  risked  his  life,  and  that  of  a  gallant  officer,  for  the 
intintenance  of  a  caprice,  attended  a  similar  entertainment  at  another 
Ixmse,  where  he  exerted  every  persuasion  he  was  capable  of  to  induce 
^  same  person  who  had  been  the  unwilling  recipient  of  his  offensive 
'Roarks  on  General  Th — nt — n  to  give  him  her  hand  in  a  dance ;  the 
young  lady  objected  to  such  a  distinction,  but  this  concession  made, 
^e  fitful  and  eccentric  Theodore  remained  not  only  a  tolerating  but  a 
Eood'humoured  looker-on  upon  a  diversion  which  he  had  so  lately  de- 
rided and  contemned  as  unworthy  the  practice  of  rational  beings. 
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''Taimarsalidtdrri 
'^  SaU^-od.  I  lai 


.  GoiUp  a»  be  tested  himself  at  one  of 
,  op  m  celebrated  court  in  Fleet- 


tlie  attendailU 
ioat  forget  the  spring  onions,'' 
Mr.  Sprj^  one  of  a  small  knot  of  ut^ 
_  Mr.  Goitt,  who  vere  in  the  hahit  of  generally  dixdif 
lifetker  H  Uoi  hotel,  ^  thb  mn't  do  a  fortnight  hence." 

**  Oliioiiii  Jerrf.  Onioiia  wmj  he  an  ingredient  in  single  blesaedaeii, 
bat  thqr  Biial  be  kumked  fram  the  talad  of  Hymen/' 

'•  Ycs»  baotidl'd  §nm  the  bowl,  buiah^d  from  the  bowl,**  aang  Mr. 
Jojea: 

nm  faibd  b«ml  of  muried  U^** 

It  win  hence  be  ooodnded  U&at  the  days  of  Mr.  Gottt,  as  a  badl^» 
and  jonng  man  about  town,  were  numbered.     It  was  so. 

*«  I  *11  tell  yon  what,  too,  friend  Jeremiah ;  jou  must  give  up  that 
akoi"  said  Mr.  Sharpks,  as  the  butt  of  these  obserrations  took  refuge 
in  a  pinch  of  snuC 

*•  No  more  cigars.  Master  Jerry,**  pnrsoed  Spry  ;  "  no  more  bowls  of 
punch.  No  more  going  half-price  to  the  play ;  no  more  welch- rarebiti, 
stewed  cheeses,  poached  eggs,  or  devilled  kidneys  afierwardi.  No 
aong,  no  supper**' 

^  See,  he  has  dropped  his  latch-key— a  fearlnl  omen  I  You  won't 
be  allowed  that,  dther,'*  observed  Joyes,  as  Mr.  Goitt,  in  taking  his 
watch  out,  let  fall  the  implement  in  question. 

**  Well,  well  t'^  exclaimed  the  prospectire  Benedict :  '^  one  may  maka 
a  few  sacrifices  to  requited  affection — ^and  twenty  thousand  pounds  T 

'*  Come,**  said  Mr.  Spry.  "  there 's  something  in  that.  When  a  laiD 
gets  a  real  treasure  tn  bis  wife,  he  is  indemnified  for  a  little  self- denial.^ 

"  At  any  rate,  Goitt,"  remarked  Mr,  Sharpies,  '*  1  approve  of  fom 
taste.  A  fellow  must  be  fortunate  in  his  choice  when  the  estate  of 
matrimony  is  six  hundred  a-year.  Unlike  Lord  Byron»  1  love  a  stnopy 
womao/* 

**  Oh,  oh  1 "  cried  Mr,  Goitt  «  If  I  garbled  a  noble  poet,  I  wouUdI 
make  a  vile  pun." 

**  Weli,  but  come  ;  I  say.  Goitt,**  said  Spry,  "  considering  what*!  ia 
store  for  you,  you  ought  to  stand  a  farewell  dinner.'' 

"  Very  well,'*  was  the  answer.     **  Anything  for  a  quiet  life.** 

«*  A  quiet  life,  eh  I'*  retorted  his  friend.  **  You  are  for  a  quitC  li^ 
and  mean  to  get  married,  do  you  ?  My  good  fellow,  don't  you  particii* 
larly  wish  that  you  may  get  it  ? 

"  Sing  needles  and  pin».'* 
f  you  won't,"  interrupted  Mr.  Goitt.     "  At  any  ratey  my  »*• 
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row  won't  begm  yet  tliis  fortnight — Waiter,  a  go  of  whisky — Scotch, 
mind — hot." 

**  And  drown  it  in  the  bowl^"  said  Mr.  Sharpies.  ^  Waiter,  the  same 
for  me.** 

*'  And  me,"  cried  Mr.  Spry. 

Mr.  Joyes  said  he  would  have  Hollands. 

"  Ah,  well  r*  sighed  Mr.  Goitt ;  '<  I  've  only  a  fortnight  more  to 
live  —  in  chambers.  Let  me  enjoy  my  brief  span  while  it  lasts,  and 
begin  by  making  a  night  of  it.     Carpe  diem,** 

**  Carpe  noctemy  you  mean,"  suggested  Sharpies.  <<  Night,  not  day. 
It 's  all  die  same,  though,  with  genUemen  who  turn  one  into  the  other." 

**  Never  mind,"  returned  Goitt  "  I  know  my  end  awaits  me.  No 
matter ;  when  it  comes,  I  '11  brave  it  like  a  man.  In  the  meantime  I  'm 
determined  to  have  my  swing." 

**  What  I"  exclaimed  Spry,  <<  before  you  are  made  an  example  of?'' 

**  Even  so,"  replied  the  hero.  "  I  believe,  in  some  countries  it  is 
customary  to  allow  a  condemned  culprit  to  indulge  and  enjoy  himself  as 
he  pleases,  in  the  interval  between  his  sentence  and  the  fatal  day.  I 
intend  to  behave  with  similar  humanity  to  myself." 

'*  Hadn't  you,"  said  Sharpies,  **  better  devote  the  few  fleeting  mo- 
ments now  allotted  to  you  to  preparation  for  the  awful  change  you  are 
to  undergo  ?" 

**  I  suppose,"  Mr.  Goitt  retorted,  <'  you  charge  a  penny  a  line  for 
that  observation.  As  to  preparation — I'm  quite  resigned.  Waiter, 
bring  me  a  cigar. —  Besides,  what  better  preparation  can  I  make  than 
sowing  every  grain  of  my  wild  oats  ?  I  '11  eat,"  continued  the  despe- 
rate Goitt,  '*  as  many  onions,  take  as  much  snuff,  smoke  as  many  cigars, 
crack  as  large  a  number  of  bottles,  and  go  to  as  many  places  of  amuse- 
ment as  I  can,  during  the  remainder  of  my  bachelorhood.  And  so, 
hallo  I     I  say,  waiter,  bring  me  another  go  of  whiskey." 

**  You  are  not  at  Rome,"  observed  Spry,  "  but  you  appear  to  be  do- 
ing pretty  much  as  the  Romans  do.  Your  notion  seems  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  carnival :  jollification  before  penance.'* 

'*  He  will  be  able,"  remarked  Sharpies,  "  to  repent  at  leisure  afler  to- 
morrow fortnight." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Mr.  Joyes,  "  we  musn't  forget  the  farewell  dinner. 
When  shall  it  be?" 

*'  Whenever  ^you  like,"  answered  Goitt,  now  considerably  advanced 
in  pot-valiancy. 

"  Let  it,"  suggested  Sharpies,  "  be  the  wind-up.  Let  Goitt  take 
leave  of  his  friends  on  the  eve  of  his  execution." 

"  As  you  please,  my  boys,"  said  Mr.  Goitt  "  Hadn't  you  better 
have  an  artist  in  attendance,  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  affecting  scene  ? 
It  might  be  published  in  one  of  the  illustrated  papers." 

^  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Spry,  '<  you  are  merely  an  unhappy  gentleman. 
For  that  you  ought  to  be  some  ill-fated  individual  in  high-life." 

'*  Well,"  said  Goitt,  *'  let  us  have  one  more  glass  round  and  another 
eigir,  and  then  we  '11  go." 

This  arrangement  was  approved  of,  and  the  evening  concluded  with 

the  utmost  harmony,  to  which  Messrs.  Joyes  and  Sharpies  not  a  little 

contributed  by  extemporaneously  applying  to  Mr.  Goitt  a  parody  on  the 

Ullad  of  Gilderoy. 

With  respect  to  his  intention  to  have  his  swing,  or  his  whack,  or 
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whatever  else  young  gentlemen  of  his  order  choose  to  call  the  extr 
of  revelry,  Mr.  Goitt  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  took  hts  ounce  of' 
'*  Etrenne  "  per  dienh  he  smoked  bis  couple  of  cigars  after  breakf&stt 
and  finished  his  half-dozen  more  before  he  went  tobed.  He  ate  bl^ 
shalots  with  his  chop  without  remorse  or  scruple*  He  coocUided  his 
morning*s  meal  with  a  draught  of  beer.  He  took  more  beer — ^which,  in 
imitation  of  bricklayers'  laboyrers,  he  called  his  "  twelveses" — at  noon ; 
he  drank  more  beer  still  at  dinner,  and  more  yet  after  that  at  supper^ 
which,  subsequently  to  having  been  to  some  place  of  amusement,  he 
had  repilarly  at  a  tavern,  13utj  besides  all  this  malt  liquor,  he  in 
bibed  diurnally  couKiderable  quantities  of  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  braadf 
and-water,  pimch^  or  negus.  Nor  did  he  always  confine  himself  to  < 
of  these  beverages*  but  very  often  partook  of  several.  Moreover,  htT 
not  Infrequently  treated  himself  and  others  to  sherry-cobblere  and 
mint-juleps  ;  and  at  mornings  dawn»  which  usually  lighted  him  to  hii 
lodgings,  he  by  no  means  rarely  partook  of  early  purl  Kor  would  this 
account  of  Mr.  Goitt^s  potations  be  complete  if  sundry  supernumerary 
bottles  of  stout,  and  measures  of  ale  commingled  with  porter,  vulgarly 
termed  half-and-half,  were  therefrom  omitted ;  for  Mr.  Goitt,  and  l 
crew  of  boon  companions,  were  wont  to  '*  pull  up  the  river,"  a  specie* 
of  exertion  which  rendered  them  very  thirsty^  and  thus  created,  on  tlio' 
parts,  a  demand  for  these  additional  refreshments.  These,  of  cour 
w^ere  to  be  paid  for  ;  and  to  determine  who  should  perform  thai  < 
mony  they  tossed  up  halfpence,  or  cast  lots,  after  the  manner  deno 
nated  **  going  the  odd  man.**  There  is  a  variety  of  this  kind  of  ooori- 
vial  sortilege,  which  bears  the  startling  title  of  **  sudden  death," — ^lod 
really  the  libations  of  Mr.  Goitt  were  so  extensive,  that  such,  it  was  to 
be  feared,  might  be  literally  the  termination  of  his  career.  But  Mr, 
Goitt  was  born  to  be  married. 

As  Mr.  Goilt's  life,  as  he  expressed  it,  was  about  to  termiDate  ifi  • 
fortnight,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  he  should  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  it.     Now,  this  young  gentleman's  idea  of  life  by  no  means  cor- 
responded with  the  definition    usually  given  of  it  by  physiologists.    It 
was  that  particular  mode  of  existence  whichj  among  jovial   clerks  and 
jolly  medical  aludents,  is  understood   by  the  phrase  **  Life  in  hondoitt,** 
Of  life,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  he  had   had  considerable  experiaicSi 
but  still  he  felt  that  his  knowledge  of  it  was  lamentably  incomplete,  n 
philosophers  find   the  greatest  length  of  days  insufficient  for  the  ditf 
cultivation  of  wisdom.     He   resolved,  therefore,  to  avail  himself  to  ill* 
utmost  of  bin  remaining  op poi*t unity,   crowding   into  the  space  of  t«<> 
weeks  an  age  uf  action  and  observation,  working  hard,  in  short,  for  the 
last  fortnight,  jusit  as  the  young  surgeons,  with  whom  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, did  previously  to  passing  their  examinations.      On  one  night,  there* 
fore,  he  went  to  a   theatre,  and  after  that  to  a  tavern  ;  on  another,  U)i 
resort   combining    both  tavern   and   theatre.      He   diligently  also  fre- 
quentcd  those  subterranean  halls,  not  to  say  cellars,  whereat  hanno«i< 
meetings   are   held  nocturnally.      He    perfected    his   acquaintance  witi) 
whitebait  and   iced  punch,  by  divers  trips  to  Greenwich  »"md  Blaekwall< 
He  travelled   more   than  once   to   Hosherville,   and   he  made  sevfiii 
voyages  of  discovery  to  Creniurne  House.     He  went,  several  time«tW 
wituesiS   the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  at  the    Surrey  ZoologiciU   Gard<** 
He  studied  the  Ethiopian  pecuHarities  in   the  persons  of  the  fc»ri'Ji.T<Jff« 
of  that  nation.    To  perfect  himself  in  the  accomplishment  of  sell'-defenccv 
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he  witnessed  several  displays  of  that  nobte  science,  exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  deserving  pugilists.  He  likewise  practised  at  pistol-galleriesj 
and,  in  order  to  learn  the  use  of  the  fowling -piece,  repaired  to  the  Red 
House,  Battersea.  At  much  personal  risk  from  the  police,  and  to  the 
loss  of  several  guineas  sterling  money,  he  effected  an  entrance  into 
divers  gaming-houses*  and  was  initiated  into  the  naysteries  of  Rouge  et 
noir,  Farthermore,  he  is  reported,  whether  in  pursuit  of  natural  his- 
tory, or  comparative  anatomy,  or  from  the  wish  to  be,  as  he  expressed  it, 
**  up  to  everything,'*  to  have  paid  half-a- crown  to  a  barber  in  St.  Giles's 
for  admissioQ  to  witness  the  slaughter  of  an  enormous  bear. 

By  resorting  to  the  institutions,  and  repairing  to  the  scenes  above- 
enumerated,  and  to  some  others,  Mr.  Goitt  vastly  added  to  his  previ- 
ously acquired  knowledge.  He  greatly  extended  his  acquaintance  with 
minor  theatricals,  with  the  articles  of  consumption  supplied  to  the  public 
at  its  varioDs  houseSj  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  less  reputable 
grades  of  society,  and  also  with  their  phraseology ;  which  much  im- 
proved his  proficiency  in  the  English  language.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
incurred  numerous  headaches,  got  a  black  eye  or  two,  and  underwent 
an  alteration  in  complexion  and  appearance  rather  undesirable,  consi- 
dering that  he  was  just  going  to  be  married. 

But  whilst  the  hopeful  Goitt  was  thus  enjoying  himself,  where,  it  will 
be  asked,  was  his  lady-love,  his  betrothed  ?  Was  she  cognizant  of  his 
proceedings?  By  no  means-  She  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
ilattering  herself  in  the  belief  that  her  future  spouse,  who  was  a  young 
solicitor,  was  attending  to  his  business  in  town  ;  in  which  persuasion 
she  was  naturally  confirmed  by  the  extreme  brevity  of  his  letters. 
However,  as  some  philosopher  has  remarked,  there  is  an  end  to  all 
thtng&i  and  at  last  came  that  of  Mr.  Goitt's  celibate,  and  its  delights* 
The  evening  arrived  on  which  he  was  to  give  his  farewell  party.  After 
sparkling,  or,  in  his  own  language,  Baring  up,  like  a  squib,  he  was  now 
About  to  conclude  with  a  bounce.  The  correctness  of  this  metaphor 
ijT  be  defended  on  the  ground,  that  Mr.  Goitt  emphatically  declared, 
his  final  entertainment  should  be  bang  up.  And  if  by  **  bang  up  " 
be  understood  expensive ;  if  by  that  term  is  meant  festive  in  the 
te,  his  declaration  was  warranted  by  the  fact  The  banquet  took 
at  an  hotel  in  Covent  Gard<ip ;  the  dinner  w^as  confided  to  the 
igement  of  the  landlord ;  and  it  consisted,  consequently,  of  the 
Buroptuous  fare,  and  wines  of  the  choicest  quality.  Champagne 
provided  with  a  profusion  which  would  have  seemed  extravagant 
the  liquor,  instead,  been  ginger-beer;  Moselle,  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  might  have  formed  that  shining  river  which  the  poet  bids  flow  on 
iintd  it  reaches  the  sea*  Sauterne,  Hock,  and  fu)€  getm^  omnt  were  fur- 
nished with  equal  liberality ;  and  claret  was  as  plentiful  as  table  ale. 
Antl  there  were  Port  and  Hherr}s  for  those  who  preferred  them  to  Ma- 
deira and  Burgundy.  Oh,  what  a  sight  for  Father  Mathew  1 — as  the 
dowD  says,  or  might  say,  in  some  pantomime* 

The  company  might  have  reminded  one  of  the  youths  that  impressed 
Billy  Taylor,  Four-and-twenty  brisk  young  fellows,  or  thereabouts, 
taldown  to  table;  though  clad  they  were,  not  in  jackets  blue  array,  but 
m  iurtouts  and  tail-coals,  the  latter  being  mostly  of  the  Newmarket 
fwhion.  And  it  was  wondrous  to  see  the  heap  of  registered  paletots 
thu  were  takeu  charge  of,  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  by  a  waiter. 
But  ngt  ouly  did  Mr.  Goitt  adbrd  hi$  friends  a  banquet »  but  also  ilul- 
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meroui  jokes,  at  hia  own  expense.  Mr.  Sharpies  drew  a  coiopinsoii 
between  the  feaat  they  bad  been  partaking  of,  and  the  domestic  boaHy 
inuch  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  The  facetious  Mr.  Spry  bad 
the  hardihood  to  remark  that  the  domestic  bored  was,  generally^  >P**^ 
ing,  the  husband.  Scarcely  a  subject  of  conversatioD  was  aUurted  ajooof 
tbs  cofD|iailjt  hut,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  brought  home  to  the  tst' 
ouiutiiieea  of  their  entertainer.  That  of  boating  elicited  from  Mr.  Rttl^ 
locks  the  remark  that  he  was  a  stranded  mariner.  In  the  course  of  some 
stable-talk,  it  was  observed  by  Mr,  Curricombe  that  his  friend  GoitI 
was  about  to  be  hobbled ;  and  a  fear  was  expre»aed  by  the  same  i^ 
spectiug  the  same  that  he  would  be  some  time  in  being  broken  ta. 
From  the  theme  of  field-sports  Mr.  Crackshott  took  occasion  to  say  tlut 
he  would  be  bagged  to-morrow  morning.  Mr.  Chevies  shortly  after* 
wtrds  declared  that  he  should  like  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Kaj,  a  receni 
•ilteide  happening  to  be  mentioned,  led  to  an  allusion  to  the  rash  act 
Ami  to  be  committed  by  a  gentleman  present  Thb  bantering  wis  a 
kind  of  retribiilive  justice  upon  Mr.  Goitt,  than  whom  no  one  had  been 
0D  aiinilar  occasions  more  jocose  with  rei^^pect  to  others  ;  but  the  harden- 
•d  young  man  took  it  all  with  the  most  callous  indifference,  nay,  fcmpled 
not  to  joiu  iu  the  jests  upon  himself.  Whereon  his  friends  accused  hm 
of  unbi'coming  levity ;  but  some  defended  him  by  the  example 
Thuman  More,  and  other  great  men,  in  their  last  moments.  It 
however,  the  opinion  of  several  that  all  this  was  but  a  kind  of  des] 
roUity,  like  that  exhibited  by  Caspar  in  the  drinking*sang  in 
Friesehutt.*'  Indeed,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  actually 
pared  Goitt  to  Caspari  in  respect  of  the  compact  to  which  he  was  ahcmt 
to  bind  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile^  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  bottle  drculated  with 
great  rapidity,  producing  its  usually  elevating  effect  upon  the  aaaemhled 
gumts.  This  inspiration  it  was  which  at  length  moved  Mr,  Shorplei  u» 
^fl  upon  his  lifi^,  on  which  be  stood,  not  without  some  difficulty,  and,  is 
imrda  slightly  jumbled,  delivered  an  oration  of  this  sort 

**  QMitlemen,  there  is  an  omission  which  would  certainly  be  made  on 
Ikis  ftooosioii,  if  we  were  to  allow  this  evening  to  terminate  without  la 
MnrttucMi  of  f^Ml'mg  in  which  I  am  sure  you  all  participate  with  qm^  voi 
Hill  oordtoUy  rtapond  to  the  toast  I  am  about  to  propose.  There  i»  a 
gtnllMMii  to  this  company,  —  and,  if  we  did  not  fully  appreciate  thai 
fmlliiiian's  good  qualities  before,  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  be  fiilly  » 
|ir«ai*d  with  a  sense  of  them  thb  evening.  When  1  say,  gentleiiiaD, 
thai  that  genllemaii  is  a  good  fellow,  perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  liid 
miough ;  but,  when  I  add»  B«i»tlemen,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  pan;' 
with  thiii  good  fellow,  I  shiul  give  you  an  additional  reason  for  drinki 
his  pood  hoahlu  Gentlemen*  you  will  never  have  an  opportunitif 
drinking  his  health  again.  No  ;  henceforth  we  shall  have  to  drink  ha 
mtoiory.  Yes«  gentlemeji»  ever  ofVer  to-morrow.  His  memnnr,  and  m 
tolemn  silence.     The  companions  who  used  to  dine  with   himv 
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'*  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  to  yoa  the  health  of  our  kind  fHend 
and  entertainer,  Mr.  Goitt,  about  to  depart  this  racketty  life,  for  (let  us 
hope)  a  more  pleasant  state  of  existence." 

Immense  cheering  followed  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  which  had 
been  slightly  interrupted  in  its  delivery  by  cries  of  **  Mind  your  pro- 
nunciation I"  — **  Don't  be  nervous  I*'  —  "  Take  care  of  your  h's  ;"  but 
bad  also  been  ludled  by  frequent  exclamations  of  *'  Hear  t**  The  toast 
was  then  drunk  with  all  the  honours ;  and  after  a  pause,  Mr.  Goitt  rose 
to  return  thanks. 

**  Attention,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  cried  one  of  the  company, 
**  for  the  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of  Jeremiah  Goitt." 

**  My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Goitt ;  his  voice  choked  by  something — per- 
ba|i8  emotion,  —  ^  you  see  here  before  you  this  day  the  unhappy  victim 
of  ^interested  attachment." 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  speaker  pronounced  the  word  ''  disinterest- 
ed *'  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea.  To  the  ears  of  most  of  those  pre* 
aent  it  sounded  very  much  like  "  sinister."    He  continued, — 

'*  Take  warning,  my  old  friends  and  fellow-companions,  all  of  you,  by 
my  untimely  end ;  but  I  'm  afraid  it 's  what  you  *11  all  come  to.  If  yoo 
wish  to  avoid  it,  shun  good  company." 

He  uttered  "^  shun  good  company  "  as  if  it  were  one  word. 

**  Don't  go^"  he  resumed,  **  to  evening  parties.  My  first  deviation 
from  the  course  of  impropriety  was  —  going  to  an  evening  party ;  the 
next  step  I  took  was  in  a  quadrille.  Thus  began  the  career  of  court- 
ship which  I  am  about  to  expiate  at  the  altar.  Avoid  the  drawing-room. 
Keep  away  from  the  private  house.  Gentlemen,  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  me, — but  words  fail  me  to  express  my  feelings.  Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  sincerely ;  and,  in  return,  I  beg  to  drink  your  very  good 
healths." 

The  acclamations  amid  which  Mr.  Goitt  sat  down  were  tremendous. 

•*  Now,  Goitt,  go  home,  and  go  to  bed.  Why,  having  drunk  more 
wine  by  ten  times  than  is  good  for  you,  do  you  order  up  brandy-and- 
water,  which  you  cannot  ask  for  distinctly,  but  call  bremwarra?"  Thus 
would  the  voice  of  Prudence  and  of  Friendship  have  addressed  our 
hero ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  Friendship, 
Prudence  in  this  assembly  there  was  none. 

Midnight  beheld  Mr.  Jeremiah  Goitt  sally  forth,  arm-in-arm  with 
Messrs.  Joyes  and  Sharpies.  She  viewed  him,  dragging  his  two  friends 
with  him,  describe  a  zig-zag  course  in  his  progression  along  New  Street. 
She  saw  him  run  against  the  first  lamp-post  in  his  way.  Affrighted  she 
beheld  him  jostle,  a  policeman,  amongst  other  passengers.  What  she 
further  witnessed  remains  to  be  told. 

Staggering  through  St.  Martin's  Court,  the  trio  somehow  or  other 
found  their  way  into  Castle  Street.  It  was  late.  The  street  appeared 
empty.  Ah  I  they  heard  not  the  sound  of  measured  footsteps  at  a  little 
distance,  resulting  from  the  application  of  a  pair  of  heavy  high-lows  to 
the  pavement. 

A  bright  brass  knocker,  gleaming  in  the  gas-light,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Joyes.  To  disengage  himself  from  his  companions  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  In  another,  he  had  wrenched  it  from  its  door. 
Instantly  the  heavy  footsteps,  quickened,  were  heard  approaching.  Mr. 
Joyes  thrust  the  knocker  into  Mr.  Goitt*s  hand  ;  and  immediately  ran 
off  with  railway  speed.     Away,  also,  ran  Sharpies,  in  another  directioti. 
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Mr*  G«iti»  iwolfv^  «■  tmm  hedt  naMinedy  brmmlisliifig  the  knocker 
m  m^  ttl  hii  mm  mm  rlntcked  Ij  &  nogii  gtaip ;  whikt  a  Toiee  ei- 
ciMBe4''Wkii.I'^  oi^jwatkr     The mceenta  were  utiewdin 

%H^wg  Us  ililiiMM^iiii  Mi  to  go  Iftme  tiU  iDoming  —  m}udi  wu 
hmmt  wm — Mi.  Goill  w  nikei  off  lif  Bw  to  tbe  st&tioD-boti»e. 

,  tho  nmoioniiBg,  be  stood,  awaiting  Im 
DO  f  He  had  m  iplxttiiig  headmche ;  but, 
■IN  iiiiif  thai  ma  to  ha?e  mtu^seid  Us 

bi£at«  hb  coie  oame  oOt  he  saw  three 
r  a  weeh  etch,  to  the  tread-mill,  ibr 
hfS^Bg  aate  the  pffdoMe  of  fdfaig  hsdfe  toatch^.  Truej  be  pM- 
aeowd  the  emmimmmem  of  iwiiiiimice ;  hut  alio  thai  of  having  faeea 
fiightfi%  lipsf :  asd  fate  were deirljr  ^aiast  hmu  Where  could  he 
ayttiliogoto? 

At  ka^  poor  Goitt  was  plmd  m  the  dock.  Of  cotme,  he  prth 
teaiid  Ihit  he  aaa  not  the  pnWaef  of  the  knocker.  But  the  police- 
aHB  hid  iiaad  it  m  Ui  hmd^  aad  swore  also,  that  he  saw  him  wreadl 

koc 

timl  this  was  a  most  aggrarated  case.  He 
0  pif  oflOMea  of  thk  aalnie  down,  and  was  bounds  m  the 
38^  la  mmkjt  an  eaample.  He  should  commit  the  defaid- 
tmnkt  la  iha  hoasc  of  oorrectioQ : 

iload^  pstriSed — thnaderstrtick.     He  scarcely  feJt 
Soer  who  tiid  hold  of  hnn  to  remove  him  to  the  i 
a  TOGtb  mshed  hasttlj  forward.     It  was  Jojes. 
Jo^  was  a  trae  miaa  aAer  alL     Addressing  the  bench,  he  briveJf  ^ 
fjOBfesaed  thai  hr  was  himself  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  with  which 
At  fnaoMT  otaod  chaigod.     He  had  noihiiig  to  plead  in  palliatioo  of 
the  act  hai  mIoiicariBn,  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  hii 
wonlup* 

For  a  momeot  the  worthj  magistrate  maintained  an  awful 
and  then  solonnlj  shook  hb  head.  He  had  great  doubts,  he  said,  whe^ ' 
ther  the  maahness  of  the  new  def^idant,  in  coming  forward  thai  to 
exculpate  his  friend,  ought  to  wdgh  with  him  in  allotting  his  senlSiKft 
But,  all  things  considered,  be  would  for  once  fori^o  his  original  ditff- 
minatioQ  ;  and  he  hoped  the  aarrow  escape  which  the  two  young  men 
had  had*  would  serve  as  a  warning  to  them  in  future.  He  should  im 
Mr.  Joyes  (who,  however,  called  himself  EUis)  forty  shillings  for  poU* 
ing  off  the  knocker »  and  hts  companion,  Har court,  (the  name  given  bj 
the  latter)  five  shillings  for  being  drunL  The  fines  were  paid— tlw 
prisoners  liberated. 

But  it  was  now  past  one  o^clock,  and  Goitt  was  to  have  beto  marrisl  ] 
before  twelve !     Half  frantically  throwing  himself  into  a  cab,  he  disM 
off  to  the  house  where  the  wedding  breakfast  was  to  have  taken  phoc- 
As  the  scene  that  then  ensued  beggars  all  description,  we  shall  nottAJsk  , 
of  ])erpetrating  such  a  piece  of  shabbiness  as  would  necessariJ?  be  oj 
account  of  it. 

Yes ;  the  last  fortnight's  dissipation  of  Mr.  Goitt  had  ended  in  ^ 
being  too  late  for  his  wedding.     Thus  had  he  missed  the  potsesnoi  <f 
nt  hand  which  was  to  have  been  his  for  ever, 
kud  did  be  indeed  lose  it — for  ever  ?     As  nearly  as  ever  any  mxx0^ 
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escaped  Jack  Ketch.  His  loss,  then,  was  Dot  eternal  ?  No.  Then^ 
by  what  conceivable  process  of  penance  and  humiliation  did  he  procure 
the  reversal  of  the  doom  of  endless  rejection  pronoimced  upon  him  by 
her  whom  he  had  thus  fearfully  outraged  ?  Did  he  walk  with  pease  in 
his  Wellingtons  to  Loretto  ?  Did  he  keep  a  twelvemonth's  vigil^  and 
hat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ? 

He  ought  to  have  done  so,  or  something  of  the  sort.  But  no ;  he  re- 
sisted, with  success,  to  the  good  old  plan,  by  which  so  many  have  succeeded 
before  him,  and  as  many  will  succeed  after  him,  of  appeasing  the  offend- 
ed majesty  of  woman.  He  threw  himself  at  the  maiden's  feet ;  he  vowed, 
he  swore  repentance ;  he  implored  forgiveness  by  all  that  was  sacred ; 
he  beat  hu  breast,  he  tore  his  hair,  and  also — to  show  his  greater  sincerity 
— the  new  coat  he  was  to  have  been  married  in.  Finally,  he  threatened 
to  drown  himself  in  the  Serpentine  unless  she  would  consent  to  pardon 
him.  The  gentle  creature  was  not  proof  against  these  appeals  to  her 
feelings ;  she  relented,  and  in  three  days  afterwards  they  were  a  wedded 
pair. 

Bat,  single  reader,  being  a  person  about  to  marry,  presume  not  on 
the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Goitt  Spend  your  fortnight,  or  whatever 
term  may  be  allotted  to  you  on  this  side  of  the  gulf  of  wedlock,  in  set- 
tling your  affairs,  looking  out  for  a  residence,  and  getting  ready  your 
wedding  garments ;  and  if  you  must  give  a  farewell  party,  bid  your 
friends  come  early ;  conclude,  not  with  brandy  and  water,  but  with  tea, 
and  then  turn-out,  or  else  the  sun  may  never  go  down  upon  the  last  day 
of  your  bachelorship. 
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'<  Sunt  qvof  Curriculo"  se  **  Collepisse  "  juvabat ; 

Sic  Flaccus  dixit  ;  sic  quoque  Oranta  docet. 
Consule  Nasonem,  rebus  qui  gaudet  equinis, 

Huic  placuit  Phaeton^  nam  Phaetonta  canit. 
^'  Veniati  Tandem,*'  JEne»  sua  Dido  profata  est^ 

Hoc  nomen  currOs  nonne  fuisse  putas  ? 
Quid  sapiens  Juvenalis  ait  ?    ">  Mort  Omnibus  itutat,** 

Omnilnts  in  terris  sic  mihi  crede  fuit. 
Cnsari  erat  cuxrus,  quern  yersu*  scribere  non  est, 

Reatat  adhuc ;  Chdlus  DUigit  omnis  earn. 
At  nos  nunc  aliter — Ferro  juvat  undique/em, 

£t  Ferraia  via  est,  Ferreus  omnis  homo. 
Sunt  qui  dixerunt  hsBC  aurea  sascula  mundi ; 

Rectius  hsc  astas  Ferrea  nonne  dicet  ? 

Charles  de  da  Pryme. 
'^^r  CoOege,  Camhridge. 


*"Gnar  venit  in  Oalliam  summ&  Dilioentia,*'  AngRci,  on  the  top  of  a 


(L£GEXDARV  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.) 
MY   UVirXBA   STVART  OOBTShVO^ 

Bristol,  the  city  of  traile^  hmtms  from  the  eleTeuth  century,  U  by  oo 
«uis  degctent  in  legCTciary  lore     Its  very  name  sugjfests  the  image  d 
Sir  Charles  Baldwin  and  Ring  Edward,  and  the  melancholT  iMMry  of 
Chattertoa*s  deceptions  and  dealfa. 

The  strat^er  hurries  eagerly  to  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  and  befom  he 
looks  at  any  of  the  curious  monuments  with  which  that  heautiful  chiirch 
is  filled,  mounts  the  narrow  stair  which  leads  him  to  the  tower  chaoibe^ 
where  stands  the  identical  cheat  in  which  the  visionary  yonng  poet 
asaerted  that  his  father  had  ^Mnd  the  poems  of  the  monk  Rowley.  A 
boy  of  fifVeen  had  genius  enough  to  deceive  the  first  scholars  of  the  diVi 
at  a  period  when  Hterary  frauds  were  not  rare.  All  acknowledged  tbe 
merit  of  his  works,  which,  even  now,  may  be  read  with  interest ;  hot 
few  lent  a  helping  hand  to  lead  their  youthful  author  into  a  better  patlt. 
Ashamed  of  being  duped,  his  patrons  abandoned  and  left  him  to  die  of 
disappointment  and  despair  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 


*  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  was  here  overthrown  **' 
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There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  England  which  makes  so  imposing  an  ap- 
pearance on  being  entered,  as  Bristol  from  Ourdham  Down.  As  far  ai 
the  eye  can  reach,  a  row  of  palaces  extends  in  descending  terraces : 
magnificent  public  buildings  and  gorgeous  mansions  border  the  wide 
street  which,  steep  and  dangerous,  goes  down  from  a  commanding  hdghi 
towards  the  host  of  towers  and  spires  below,  where  the  old  city  begittsw 
and  where  innumerable  c1o»e  streets  and  alleys  and  quays  and  square^ 
apread  out  along  the  pent-up  banks  of  the  deep  river*  on  whose  botom 
lie  the  countless  vessels  of  this  wealthy  mart  of  nations. 

Bristol  has  from  all  time  been  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  interooarse 
with  Ireland ;  and  one  of  the  first  arrivals  on  record,  fraught  with  de«p 
interest  for  that  unlucky  kingdom, — always  a  source  of  disseosioo  to  iti 
English  step-dame^ — was  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Mac  Mureliiii 
King  of  Leinster^  the  betrayer  of  the  unfortunate  husband  of  the  Kiaf 
of  Mealh*s  daughter,  the  heroine  of  Moore*s  pathetic  ballad  of 

*«  The  valley  lay  smiling  l«for«  me." 

At  the  time  when  the  Irish  tyrant  came  to  ask  assistance  of  Englaatf 
in  an  iniquitous  cause,    Henry  the  Second  was  firmly  established  on  bii 
uncle's  throue,  and  received  Mac  Murcbad  at  Bristol.     Henry  had  bfit 
broujfht  here  by  his  mother,   the  Empress,  when   only  nine  yean  tH 
and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  clerk  to  be  instructed  and 
to  associate  with  the  sons  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  city*     Herefc* 
became  attached  to    Robert  Fitz  Harding,    whom  he  afterwards  n  ^^ 
Lord  of  Berkeley,  and  endowed  with  many  valuable  lands.     This  ^; 
did  favourite  entertainf*d  the  Irish  King  with  great  pomp  and  cereji 
and  the  courteous  Henry  was  not  slow  to  offer  him  all  the  assist 
that  men  and  money  could  give.     He  cared  little  for  the  justice  rf  ^ 
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cause ;  for  be  saw,  as  in  a  magic  glass,  that  Ireland  would  be  bis  and 
England's  from  that  time  fortb,  as  indeed  it  proved* 

*-^  Aheadj  the  muse  ib  upiMi  her. 

And  ttnagors  ber  FsIleT*  proCuitt, 
»  They  comA  ta  diride— 14)  diBtymoiir — 

And  tyrmnti  they  long  will  remain." 

Even  as  tbe  fatal  passtoo  of  Don  Roderic  for  tbe  iBnocent  FIoniMk 
ruined  Spain,  the  love  of  the  Irish  prince  for  the  guilty  wife  of  O'Ruark 
inundailed  hh  country  with  designing  foreigners^  who  presently  obtained 
too  sure  a  footing  ever  to  be  driven  out,  like  the  Moors,  and  who,  alas  I 
never  became  benefactors  to  the  land  they  usurped,  as  those  enlightened 
and  refined  sons  of  the  Prophet  proved  tbemselves,  though  in  vam. 

The  castle  of  Bristol  was  the  prison  of  King  Stephen,  who  received 
here  the  most  cruel  and  insulting  treatment  from  his  iubjects ;  and  tbe 
triumphant  Maud  retsided  here  for  a  time  in  much  splendour. 

King  John*8  extortion  towards  the  wretched  Jews  of  Bristol,  who 
were  rich  and  numerous,  is  often  cited.  He  had  no  mercy  on  them^  nor 
on  any  of  bis  people  from  whom  he  bad  a  chance  of  getting  money  ; 
and  his  example,  as  it  was  found  beneficial  to  the  royal  treasury,  was 
strictly  followed  by  his  aon^  Henry  the  Third,  who  being  educated  at 
Bristol,  no  doubt  studied  how  he  could  best  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  Jews'  capabilities. 

The  Avon  runs  through  tbe  town,  and  is  to  some  parts  bordered  close 
with  houses.  In  one  part  there  is  a  ferrj  across  it  from  one  street  ta 
the  other. 

Tbe  old  town  is  in  tbe  very  beart  of  the  city,  and  is  full,  even  now^ 
of  strange  projecting,  striped,  wooden  houses,  with  gable  ends  and  dark 
colonades, — all  telling  of  a  very  early  period,  and  apparently  so  packed 
together,  that  even  time  has  no  power  to  clear  them  away*  The  Avon 
and  the  Frome  hem  in  this  antique  part,  and  isolate  it  from  the  rest : 
while  far  beyond  stretches  tbe  newer  magnificent  city  up  tbe  fine  bold 
hills  which  environ  it,  St.  Michael's  and  Kingsdown  are  tbe  highest  of 
these  hills,  and  from  these  heights  a  beautiful  country  is  discovered  far 
and  wide. 

The  catbedral  of  Bristol  is  well  situated  on  College  Green,  and  is 
unincumbered  with  bouses  and  streets.  All  is  spacious  and  open  about 
itj  and  it  has  a  handsome  and  imposing  effect,  but  is  not  a  particularly 
interesting  building. 

This  collegiate  church  of  tbe  once  flourishing  monastery  of  St,  Au- 
gustine, founded  by  tbe  piofu  favourite  of  Henry  tbe  Second.  Fitz* 
barding,  is  nevertheless  a  great  ornament  to  Bristol ^  and  has  some  points 
about  it  worthy  of  regard*  The  arch  which  leads  from  tbe  upper  to  the 
lower  green  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  and  there  are  many  beau* 
tiful  6iU  in  its  construction  whicb  cannot  be  slightly  noticed. 

The  tower  is  crowned  with  battlements  and  piunacles,  but  is  low  and 
beavy  :  every  part  presents  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  the  building 
seems  so  ponderous  as  to  have  sunk  deeply  into  the  earth  from  its 
weight,  more  so  than  many  churches  of  much  greater  age* 

Sterne's  fair  *  Eliza/  Mrs.  Draper,  lies  buried  within ;  and  Mason's 
beloved  *  Maria.'  Her  aflecting  epitaph  makes  tbe  walls  classical^  and 
claims  the  sympathy  of  all. 

A  grotesque  ornament  on  one  of  tbe  pillars  of  tbe  Elder  Lady's  Cba- 
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jeoD  cliaxnber  to  otben 
vIAb  lia  dweiiBf :  and  the  va^-  wai  aa  nanmr  and  U>w,  that  it  wu 
with  difcallj  a  ftfaoa  eanii  mtkm  im  wmj  along^  its  close  nrdiei. 
Bolh  caUaaces  had  Iob^  W^  doicd  vf^  md  do  doubt  had  alwajt  hemm 
aa  caaCiiv^  ai  to  ^ade  tha  c^e.  ■ 

Whether  HiliaiJlai|  mmka  or  perwcated  Jews  suffered  in  thia  (Hgbt- 
il  tctnit,  tfe  thoBfhl  af  ibeir  panidiipent  is  equally  horrible ;  tod 
I  af  vf  deaainalkHi  should  ha^e  ioflicted  such  torUirt^ 
~  1  he  hicredihie,  if  the  doctrme  aod  iioi  the 
racdee  af  the  letariee  oC  «>  pme  a  faith  of  mercy  were  considered*       J 
Cbee  to  Ihla  spot  was  horn  diat  ill-fjited  and  erring  child  of  ^tmL%  | 
Mrs.  Ralaana»  the  fotaOy  admired  ''  Perdita'*  of  her  day,  the  belori^ 
of  a  pnaee  **the  most  finished  gentleman  in  Europe/'  who,  with  hit  fine 
L  fMiii^iti  coold  not  coDdeeeend  to  remember  that  she  to  whom  he  pr»-  J 
;  was  destitute ;  sbe»  haTiDg  from  generosity  of  hesi^  1 
destroyed  the  bond  which  secured  her  independence,  and  trusted  to  ifct 
honour  alone  of  her  lover ! 

She  thus  describes  her  place  of  birth  romantically  but  graphicallj : 
**  At  the  period  when  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol  was   besie^  hf 
Fairfut's  army,  the  troops  being  stationed  on  a  rising  ground  in  ihc  tl- 1 
cinity  of  the  suburbs,  a  great  part  of  the  Tenerable  minster  was  destroyii  ' 
by  the  cannonading  before  Prince  Rupert  surrendered  to  the  enoDJ* 
and  the  beautiful  gothic  structure  which  at  this  moment  fills  the  cob* 
templative  mind  with  melancholy  awe,  was  reduced  to  but  little  won 
than  one-half  of  the  original  fabric*     Adjoining  to  the  consecrated  WH 
whose  antique  tower  resists  the  ravs^es  of  time,  once  stood  a  moniitefT 
of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.     This  building  formed  a  f^ 
of  the  spacious  boundaries  which  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the  en«Pjr 
and  became  a  part  of  the  ruin  which  never  was  repaired  or  re-raised  » 
its  former  Gothic  splendour. 

*^  On  this  spot  was  built  a  private  house,  partly  of  simple  and  partlj 
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of  fnodern  archit4^eture.  The  front  faced  a  small  {garden,  the  gates  of 
which  opened  to  the  Minster  Green,  now  c<illed  the  College  Green  ;  the 
we.^t  side  was  bounded  by  the  cathedral*  and  the  back  was  supported  by 
the  aricient  cloisters  of  St.  Au^sline's  monastery. 

'*  In  this  venerable  mansion  there  wast  one  chamber  whose  dismal  and 
fting-uUr  construction  left  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  part  of  the  original 
monftftery.  It  was  supported  by  the  mouldering  arches  of  the  cloister, 
—dark,  Gothic,  and  opening  on  the  minster  sanctuary,  not  only  by 
amcment  windows,  that  shed  a  dim  mid-day  gloom,  but  by  a  winding 
staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  an  iron  spiked  door  led  to  the  long  gloomy 
path  of  cloistered  solitude.  This  place  remained  in  the  situation  in 
which  I  describe  it,  in  the  year  177C,  and  probably  may,  in  a  more 
ruined  state,  continue  so  to  this  hour.  In  this  awe-inspiring  habitation, 
which  I  shall  henceforth  denominate  the  Minster-house,  during  a  tem- 
pestuous night  on  the  24th  of  November,  1758,  I  first  opened  my  eyes 
to  this  world  of  dyplicity  and  sorrow." 

St.  JVfary's  Redcliffe  is  the  great  boast  of  Bristol,  and  far  outshines 
the  Cathedral  For  many  years  this,  the  most  beautiful  church  in  Eng- 
land»  was  wofully  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fall  almost  to  decay ;  but 
fortunately  a  better  feeling  was  awakened,  and  the  people  of  the  trading 
city  became  aware  that  it  was  worth  while  to  preiservc  iherr  ancient  mo- 
numents, if  they  wished  for  any  reputation  beyond  that  of  plodding, 
money-getting  mechanics.  Accordingly  this  channing  specimen  of  ele- 
gant architecture  is  restored  and  cherished  and  cared-for;  and  strangers 
might  well  make  a  pilgrimage  to  behold  its  beauties  and  curiosities. 

St.  Mary's  stands  just  without  the  city  walls^  on  elevated  ground,  and 
is  approached  by  a  high  flight  of  steps.  It  was  begun  in  !'il>4»and  not 
finished  till  1376.  The  8pire»  long  ago  destroyed  by  lightning,  has 
Wen  rebuilt  of  late  years ;  and  m  the  area  before  the  church  stood,  till 
^ry  lately,  a  miserable  monument  to  Chatterton, — fortunately  now  re- 
tno\?d,  to  be  replaced,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  one  worthy  of  the  unforiu- 
Mte  young  poet 

The  lofty  aisles  reminded  me,  as  I  entered,  by  their  grace,  lightness, 
tod  Wight,  of  those  at  Evreux  in  Normandy.  All  here  is  pure  in  taste 
>ad  pleasing  in  ornament :  the  porches,  the  doorways,  the  windows, 
trtllirs*  galleries,  are  in  the  very  best  style,  and  the  monuments  are  cn- 
noa»  and  interesting-  That  of  William  Canynge  and  his  wife  Joan,  the 
toccitors  of  the  great  English  statesman  of  modern  days,  is  not  to  be 
P»iMd  orer,  nor  that  of  the  father  of  the  benevolent  William  Penn. 

The  northern  porch  is  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  has  two  divisions,  which 
E^'eit  a  striking  character:  the  lower  is  Norman,  highly  decorated  and 
^••^  perfect,  with  slender  rows  of  pillars,  like  reeds,  graceful  in  the  ex- 
Ittlfte;  while  the  upper  story  is  encrusted  with  statiiesi,  tabernacles,  and 
^U  of  arms,  the  crown  and  the  rose  conspicuous  in  the  ornaments. 

The  muniment  room  is  above  this  porch,  and  here  the  interest  of  the 
Rcp  centres;  for  here  stands  the  Canynge  chest  and  its  companions, 
*sd  here  young  Chatterton  often  sat,  musing  and  inventing,  till  he  had 
*itnQit  persuaded  himself  that  his  story  was  no  fiction.  If  he  had  lived 
•B  liter  days,  bis  poem  of  Chihk  Baldwin  would  have  gained  him  the 
^<Mir  he  stole,  and  he  need  not  have  asserted  it  to  be  composed  by  a 
hhCous  iDonk. 

This  chamber  offers  a  seclusion   well   calculated   to  inspire  strange 
fariea.   Placed  far  above  the  hum  of  the  populous  city,  flora  its  miTovi 
^OL.  XX.  o 
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when  he  heard  the  sad  end  of  this  ill-starred  youth,  whom  he  had  treated 
with  considerahle  severity  ?     He  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  the  yoirag' 

E's  fate  only  served  as  an  incident  to  introduce  in  one  of  his  agreeable 
Ts  to  his  pleasant  friends. 
Ireland's  forgery  of  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  could  deceive  the 
leamedy  has,  at  this  distance  of  time,  lost  every  trace  of  merit ;  and  one 
only  wonders  how  it  was  possible  that  any  admirer  of  the  immortal 
dFunatist  could  injure  him  by  supposing  he  was  the  author  of  **  Vorti- 
gem  and  Rowena,**  good  subject  as  it  might  have  been  in  hi$  hands ; — 
but  Rowley's  poems  are  really  so  beautiftil  in  themselves,  and  the  an- 
tique style  is  so  admirably  imitated,  that  Chatterton's  name  will  always 
ttasd  high  amongst  the  poets  of  his  coimtry.  He  surely  then  deserved 
better  treatment  from  his  contemporaries,  and  a  monument  at  least  from 
the  merchant-kings  of  Bristol,  hiis  townsmen. 

A  genius  perhaps  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  verse-lovers  of 
Bristol  found  g^reat  patronage  here  a  few  years  after  the  extinction  of 
poor  Chatterton.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  brought  forward,  and  induced 
many  persons  to  assist  and  protect,  a  poetical  milkwoman  whose  rhymes 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  world  for  some  time,  and  then  died  a  na- 
taral  death ;  the  siugulanty  of  a  person  in  her  situation  of  life  rhyming 
at  all  being  the  only  wonder  in  the  case.  The  milkmaid-muse  finished 
by  quarrelling  with  her  patrons,  and  showing  how  little  she  merited  the 
^piified  place  assigned  to  her  ;  while  her  verses  were  for  ever  blotted 
imt  from  the  Muse's  library,  and  she  sunk  back  into  her  original  ob- 
scority.  There  is  no  memorial  of  her  even  in  the  high  places  of 
Bristol  I 

In  Bristol  was  born  the  enterprising  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  rival  of 
Columbus  and  Vesputius.  His  father  was  a  Venetian,  but  resided  at 
Bristol,  from  whence  he  made  several  voyages,  taking  with  him  his 
yoDOg  son,  whose  energetic  mind  panted  for  the  discovery  of  lands  un- 
known. They  were  the  first  whose  eyes  were  permitted  to  behold  the 
■listy  shores  of  Newfoundland.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  and  he  after  his  father's  death  completed  the  discovery, 
lad,  fiune  reports,  became  acquainted  with  the  continent  of  America 
More  either  of  the  great  navigators  who  earned  immortal  honour  in 
tiMMeteas — 

Wbere  no  sound  was  ever  heard  Amidst  that  world  of  waters. 

But  the  occan^s  hollow  roar.  Where  nought  has  ever  past 

At  it  breaks  in  foamy  mountains  But  the  storm-bird's  glittering  pinions, 

Along  the  nigged  shore :  As  it  whirls  amidst  the  blast. 

Where  every  wind  of  heaven  Where  in  that  desolation 

That  has  terror  on  its  wings.  Reigns  boundless  sea  and  sky, 

Howla  to  the  startled  echo  And  no  sail  has  ever  broken 

That  thro*  each  cavern  rings.  The  drear  immensity ! 

A  varied  life,  like  that  of  all  mariners,  was  Sebastian  Cabot's.  No 
HMMr  had  he  returned  from  one  dangerous  and  wondrous  voyage,  than, 
V  Sndbad  did,  he  resolved  to  try  other  adventures,  and  is 

Once  more  upon  the  ocean,  yet  once  more, 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  him  as  a  steed 
That  knows  its  rider. 

Bt  fid  not  find  sufficient  encouragement  in  England,  and  repaired  to 
SpiiD,  at  that  time  the  nursing  mother  of  adventurous  spirits.    He  yisa 
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id  was  nmmeA  eht^  pHot  of  S{Mm. 
He  iiwlfit^i^  in  ISf  S  to  nuke  a  ^ovi^  bj  tiie  newl^ -found  Sinru  of 
to  tlw  MoJBcaLf;  bnt  hm  hid  to  expenence  the  usual  diificol- 
gifliM  coMBMpden  aiY  hmr  to,  in  tlie  routinous  fpirit  of  bb 
1^  iMmf  maAt  mmsul  mknUe  dUooreiie?,  thoogb  he  coold 
ill  1m  dbwedy  ht  ictumcd  ifler  6ve  years*  rotminf. 
He  li^giia  to  fed  i  nib  «ov  to  ms  hk  mti^e  city  igain,  and  came  back 
to  BriiloL  mhuii  be  mded  n  ^uet,  md  oocoped  hLt  fertile  ound  in 
pJMtt  ibr  Ihegiod  rf  Lytiu. 

Hi  vai  nnwiatod  gofcmor  end  Sector  of  the  new  eompanj  of 
MadMOl  Aduarturefi,  md  bud  a  handsome  pension  allotted  Un. 
Tbk  via  in  Ae  euly  pert  of  Edvird  the  Sixth  s  reign.  About  ^ 
tine  be  vie  tbe  cwm  of  a  tnde  bebf  opened  with  Russia^  anil  evm- 
toiflf  of  Ibe  IbnBilaoQ  of  tbe  RaniHi  Coiiipin  j,  of  which  he  was  ma^ 
giMenior  for  life  ;  and  wis  neirly  eight?  yean  old  when  he  closed  bu 
caw«.  He  b  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  noliced  the  %*amtioD  oi 
Ae  eeedle,  end  wet  the  antbor  d  levcnl  valuable  works  on  naTigttion, 
pertmlariy  of  one  containing'  diiectiaitt  for  a  Toyage  to  Cathay. 

How  would  the  spirit  of  Sebastiin  delight,  if  spirits  rejoiced  in  idj- 
thtn^  concerning  thb  nether  worlds  to  know  in  bow  short  a  time  the 
voTAges  are  made  now  to  those  strange  regions  where  he  led  the  ws? ! 
ind  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  hissing  engines,  superseding  sails, 
whtcb«  instead  of  monthst  carry  his  countrytnen  across  those  now  familiar 
seas  in  a  few  davs  I  I  did  not  heir  of  any  monttment  to  Cabot  in 
Bristol. 

The  gi^attest  boast  of  Bristol  in  modem  days  is  that   the  poet  and 
historian,  Robert  Southey,  was  bom  here.     Well  may,  therefore,  the  j 
commercial  city  be  proud  of  her  sons  whose  names  make  the  crowded  fl 
streets  and  trade-encumbered  wharfs  more  poetical  than  places  to  ubich  " 
a  general  romantic  interest  attaches.     Robert  LotcII,   who  married  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Southey  and  Mrs.  Coleridge,  was  a  poet  of  Bristol,  Iral 
not  a  compliioentary  one  1 

Although  admiration  for  St.  Marj^s  Redch^e  generally  absorbs  all 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  the  other  churches  of  Bristol,  there  are  le- 
veral  deserving  of  remark.  One  called  the  Temple  church,  or  Holy 
Cross,  is  remarkable  for  its  leaning  tower ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Ste* 
pben*s  h  very  fine,  as  well  as  its  interior  decorations.  It  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Siitb. 

All  Saints*  church  is  modern,  bnt  has  several  good  monuments:  one 
by  Itysbaeck,  is  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Colston,  a  man  of  sudt 
distinguished  benevolence  that  Dr.  Harcourt,  in  his  funeral  sermon, 
sayi  of  him,  with  acknowledged  truth  : 

**  To  do  justice  to  his  character  would  oblige  one  to  enumerate  every 
kind  of  charity  whereby  we  can  promote  the  glory  of  God,  or  relieve 
the  necessities  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Scarcely  any  sort  of  temporal 
calamity  escaped  his  charitable  assistance,  nor  ia  there  scarcely  one  spi» 
ritual  want  towards  the  removal  of  which  he  did  not  piously  and  freely 
ifTord  his  contribution.  From  hts  bountifuS  beoefactions  the  ignorance 
of  the  young,  the  miseries  of  the  infirm,  and  the  helpless  necessities  of 
the  old,  were  removed,  ca«ied,  and  relieved.** 

Thii  nra table  man  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  was  born  in  Temple 
pnriHh  in  1 6M.  His  father  was  a  Spanish  merchant,  usually  styled- 
Dt'puty  Colston,  who  has  also  a  monument  in  All  Saints. 
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Edward  and  two  of  his  brothers  resided  for  some  time  in  Spain, 
whiTe  on  several  occAsiions  they  had  disputes  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
nalives  as  to  the  superior  charity  displayed  by  either  religion.  The 
Papists  asserted  that  the  Protestant  faith  exhibited  no  examples  of 
great  and  charitable  benefactions,  while  ihtir  institutions  were  known 
and  honoured  throughout  the  world.  Deeply  mortified  at  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  cite  any  instances  to  the  contrary*  the  brothers  were 
resolved,  if  they  ever  returned  home,  that  they  would  do  something  for 
the  honour  of  their  religion. 

Edward  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  had  the  desired  opportu- 
nity, for  the  others  were  murdered  by  secret  foes  in  Spain :  he,  how- 
ever, came  back  to  England^  and  redeemed  his  pledge  by  a  life  of  cha- 
rity and  active  goodness^  which,  had  he  been  a  Roman  Catholicj  would 
assuredly  have  gained  him  the  honour  of  canonization .  His  memory  is 
preserved  in  the  minds  of  his  townsmen  by  a  sermon  preached  annually 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  to  commemorate  his  good  deeds. 

In  the  chnrch  of  St.  Peter  lies  buried  the  deserted  and  imprudent 
Savaj^e,  who  expiated  his  errors  in  a  prison  at  Bristol,  where  he  was 
confined  for  a  trifling  debt,  and  died.  The  compassion  of  the  jailer 
gave  him  a  grave, 

Hu  hig^h-born  mother  a  pride,  though  not  her  tenderness,  might  have 
been  shocked  at  ono  of  her  race  ending  so  obscurely ;  but  all  feelings 
but  shame  and  hatred  were  extinct  in  her  bosom  from  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  her  miserable  offspring, 

Bristol  is  certainly  the  land  of  the  wretched  followers  of  the  Muse* 
and  she  appears  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  them  as  Lady  Macclesfield 
herself,  for  she  allows  few  memorials  to  their  memories.  Savage  was 
not  complimentary  to  Bristol  in  his  poems,  and  he  is  therefore  probably 
considered  an  outcast  in  death  as  he  was  throughout  his  life. 

But  however  careless  to  poetical  merit  the  citizens  of  Bristol  may  bsi 
they  deserve  infinite  credit  for  the  number  of  benevolent  institutions 
established  in  their  city;  besides  Colston's  charities,  dating  from  1691, 
there  are  the  alms-houses  of  St.  Nicholas,  Forster's,  Alderman  Ste- 
phen's, Strangers,  All  Saints*  Presbyterian,  Spencer's,  and  Redcliffe 
Hill.  Independent  of  these,  there  are  twenty  hospitals  and  poor-houses, 
supporting  about  two  thousand  poor,  and  schools  and  institutions  with- 
out number. 

There  is  the  College  Grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  one  by  Eliiabelh,  besides  several  other  public  schools  and  charitable 
foundations.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  article  of  kiste  that  the  com- 
mercial city  deserves  reproach;  for  the  citizens  are  liberal  and  just,  pro- 
viding for  their  decayed  merchants,  seamen,  and  artisans,  and  affording 
the  means  to  the  rising  generation  to  pursue  the  same  career  as  their 
forefathers, 

Bristol  was  the  great  scene  of  that  most  respectable  and  moat  worthy 
of  dijisenters,  John  Wesley's  labours  :  and  his  school  for  the  benefit  of 
Kings  wood  Forest  colliers  and  other  poor  children  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stitution. He  founded  it  in  1748,  and  it  has  been  since  supported  by 
subscriptions  throughout  the  country.  The  rules  laid  down  by  Wesley 
arc*  curious,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  judicious.  As  extremes  meet* 
this  Methodist  community  is  singularly  like  a  Catholic  moaastery  ;  for 

pupila  are  expected  always  to  keep  the  enjoined  gravity  of  their  de- 
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portment^  and  are  never  aUawed  to  play^  but  to  remain  **  soberi  sleittit, 
and  demure,*'  under  every  temptation. 

The  only  recreation,  tben,  permitted  to  these  future  preachers,  eiitfti 
in  a  certain  arrangement  of  their  studies ;  for  John  Wesley,  himsieU  i 
poet  and  a  man  of  taste  and  imaginatioo,  could  not  resoh  e  to  baimli 
iVora  his  school  two  of  his  own  fevonrite  authors.  Amongst  the  school 
exercises,  the  boys  are  taught  to  translate  John  Bunyan,  and  to  read^ 
Shakespeare ! 

I  oiict^  heard  a  very  characteristic  anecdote  from  a  boy  who  was  edti- 
eated  at  a  mritms  school,  where  games  were  not  permitted*  He  told  me 
that,  for  the  first  half-year,  he  and  his  companions  followed  the  rulet 
very  strictly,  nud  all  their  amusement  consisted  in  meeting  in  a  bsni 
and  singing  hymns  which  some  of  them  composed  to  any  tune  tikil 
struck  them — *'  the  devil,''  probably,  "not  being^  allowed  to  have  all  tbt 
pretty  ones/*  But  about  the  middle  of  the  ^  second  half,**  one 
symmer's  day,  as  they  were  all  proceeding  to  their  usual  resort,  on 
dious  thoughts  intent,  tbey  beheld  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  nl 
they  stood,  a  party  of  joyous  peasants  busily  engaged  at  a  game  of  foot- 
ball. Their  ringing  laughter  and  happy  countenances  were  irresistible; 
by  mutual  ^.'ousent  the  Uttle  Methodists  made  a  pause,  looked  at  €tA 
other,  aijd  in  another  moment  tbey  were  all  racing  down  the  hill  to  jo»D 
the  hilarity  which  was  too  tempting  to  withstand.  ''  And  then— Hind 
then/'  said  my  informant,  "we  left  '/^ being  methodists," 

The  gates  of  Bristol  are  no  longer  visible,   except  the  arch  of 
John's ;  and  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  the  castle  which  was  so  strong 
so  extensive  when  Prince  Rupert  was  governor  and  the  memorable 
was  going  on. 

Qiteen  Elizabeth,  who  in  freneral  bad  a  particular  avemon  to  matii* 
mony,  nevertheless  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  people  of  Bristol. 
A  man  who  married  a  freeman's  daughter  shared  many  advantages ; 
and  ibis  was  said  to  have  been  granted  in  order  to  encourage  iiiarriifei> 
Perhaps  her  policy,  though  not  her  willj  consented. 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Bristol  was  revived  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  ts 
thus  alluded  to  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  : 

*'  As  for  titles  of  honour,  1  never  was  concerned  in  making  anr  peef 
but  one,  and  that  was  my  Lord  Hervey,  the  present  Earl  of  Bristol  I 
had  made  a  promise  to  Sir  Thomas  Eclton,  when  the  Queen  first  came 
to  the  crown,  that  if  her  Majesty  should  ever  make  any  new  lords,  I 
would  certainly  use  my  interest  that  Mr.  Hervey  should  be  one,  Ani 
accordingly,  though  1  was  retired  into  the  country  under  the  most  sen- 
lible  ullUctiun  for  the  death  of  niy  only  son,  yet  when  the  Queen  had 
reaoived  to  make  four  peers,  I  bod  such  a  regard  for  my  word,  that  I 
wrote  tt>  Lord  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolpbin  that  if  they  did  not 
endi'avonr  to  get  Mr.  Hervey  made  a  peer,  1  neither  would  nor  could, 
nhow  my  face  any  more." 

The  country  round  Bristol  is  extremely  beautiful  and  romantic,  and 
tbore  are  jidine  remarkable  legends  attached  to  places  where  the  Druids 
and  tbi:  Utmians  liave  left  their  traces.  On  the  way  to  Bath  there  is  a 
village  cttilc^i  Keyiisihani,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  where  nuincTOOS 
MHMnmeuti  are  tmmd  of  the  snake-stone,  or  conuia  ammonis,  with  which 
the  (]unrru^!i  abound.  The  common  tradition  of  the  country  satisfactorily 
ncrounts  for  their  existence. 
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OiR-e  upon  a  lime  there  lived  a  Welsh  Friocess,  whose  beauty  out- 
shone the  Kun,  and  who 

<*  Long  had  fined  each  youth  with  h»ve, 
Kiich  mtiid*Hi  with  despair^*' 

hnt  had  resolved  in  her  secret  heart  never  to  forsake  her  maiden  state; 
she  was  tJierefore  called  Keyn  Wyryf,  or  Keyna  the  Virgin.  Being 
iraportuncd  to  choose  a  hnsband,  she  departed  from  her  father's  court, 
to  seek  some  solitary  spot  where  she  could  mtise  and  pray 

"  Far  from  the  mtJice  of  perfidious  man,** 

"  On  she  went,"  miraculously  Siupportcd,  and  passed  the  Severn  dry- 
shod  ;  hut  before  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  desert  wood  of  Keyn- 
shanij  then  without  a  name,  she  requested  permissioo  from  the  chief  of 
this  part  of  the  country  to  do  so. 

The  prince  consented,  hut  informed  her  that  it  was  at  great  risk,  for 
the  tieighbourhood  swarmed  with  vipers  and  serpents,  hideous  and  veno- 
mous. Keyoa,  nothing  dismayed,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers, 
replied  that  not  only  would  she  fix  her  habitation  there,  but  she  trusted 
in  a  short  lime  to  rid  the  land  of  all  these  annoyances.  She  immediately 
began  her  work  of  refortn,  prayed  night  and  day,  while  the  frightful 
hissing  creatures  circled  round  writhing  with  pain  and  furyj- — and  they 
were  presently  all  transformed  to  stones. 

*'  To  this  day/'  says  the  chronicler  of  this  miracle,  **  the  stones  in 
that  country  resemble  the  windings  of  serpents,  through  all  the  fields 
and  villages,  as  if  they  had  beeii  so  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  en- 
graver." 

At  Chew  Magna  all  sorts  of  marvels  are  recounted  respecting  the 
Droid  stones  there.  One  spot  exhibits  the  remains  of  a  circle  which  is 
popularly  called  the  Wedding,  for  it  used  to  be  believed  that  one  of  the 
stones  was  the  bride  and  the  rest  her  attendants,  who  going  to  the  mar- 
riage, probably  according  to  sooie  Pagau  rites,  were  changed  to  stone, 
and  so  remained.  Near  this  b  a  huge  block  called  Hautvill  Coit,  form- 
ing part  of  a  number  of  such  at  Stanton  Drew  ;  this  piece  of  rock  is 
supposed  to  have  been  cast  there  by  a  certain  knight,  whose  prowess  is 
represented  as  something  even  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  most  of 
the  giants  of  King  Arthur's  time,  and  yet  he  lived  as  late  as  Edward 
the  First,  who  desiring  to  have  some  proof  of  his  boasted  strength,  he 
indulged  the  King  with  the  following  exhibition  : 

He  offered  to  carry  np  to  the  top  of  Norton  Tower  three  of  the 
stoutest  men  tliat  could  be  selected ;  and  such  being  found,  he  put  one 
under  each  arm,  and  took  the  other  in  kU  tedh*  Thus  prepared,  he  set 
forth,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  tower  without  difficulty ;  but  the  two 
persons  under  his  arms  having  made  resistance,  were  found  squeezed  to 
death,  while  the  patient  citizen  in  his  teeth  was  without  injury. 

The  htro  of  this  extravagant  tale  is  Sir  John  Hautvill,  who  lies  in 
effigy  in  the  Church  of  Chew  Magna*  His  statue  is  of  Irish  oak,  one 
solid  piece,  and  is  elaborately  carved.  He  is  armed  from  top  to  toe, 
and  a  lion  is  bittng  his  spur.  Over  his  armour  is  a  loose  red  coat, 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle  fastened  by  a  gilt  buckle. 

iiristol  h  fortunate  in  its  vicinity  to  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beau- 
lijy]  places  in  Europe,  namely,  COfton,  where  all  that  Nature  possesses 
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of  sublime  and  charming^  seems  collected  together  for  the  benefit  ^  { 
fashionable  visitors  who  go  there  for  health  to  the  Hot  Spring!*  St 
Vincent*!  Rocks  vie  in  majesty  with  any  scene  in  North  Wales ;  and 
even  the  mighty  work  of  blastiog  the  everlaating  rocks  to  place  a  flying 
bridge  over  the  chasm  above  the  winding  river  has  not  spoilt  the  charm. 
Yet  for  years  this  bridge  has  been  in  progress,  and  every  now  and  then, 
the  necessary  funds  failing,  rubbish  and  ruin  remain,  deforming  the  ex- 
quisite scene  and  destroying  the  solitude.  The  bridge,  if  finished,  voold 
have  a  magnificent  eifect,  and  be  worthy  to  compare  with  those  at  Coft- 
way  Cattle  and  the  Menai :  indeed,  from  the  splendid  position  in  wli 
it  is  placed^  it  would  probably  be  even  more  striking  than  either.  I 
as  there  seems  little  hope  of  its  ever  coming  to  a  conclusioD,  it  d 
positively  distressing  to  see  the  rocks  **  split  ai^under/'  and  the  landsc«pf 
thus  transformed  to  no  purpose  but  to  excite  regret 

The  whole  country  for  many  miles  round  Clifton  is  extremely  fine 
and  very  much  varied.  Bristol  has  the  advantage  of  Bath  in  this  pom* 
cular :  the  hills  are  more  broken,  and  the  prospects  more  extensive. 

The  Clevedon  hills  are  succeeded  by  other  ranges,  which  stretch  hr 
towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  all  cultivation  and  g^randeur;  numertiui 
pretty  picturesque  villages  and  towns  invite  the  visitor  to  explore  thai 
beauties  and  antiquities,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  either.  Some  cuiioni 
names  of  places  strike  the  ear,  amongst  others,  Walton -in-Godano  tnd 
Easton-in-Godano,  demand  explanation,  - —  both  charmingly  situatid 
amongst  hills  and  pasture  lands,  with  ruins  of  their  former  selves  sci^ 
tered  round  in  romantic  confusion,  recalling  the  days  when  the 
queror  bestowed  these  lands  on  his  favourite  knights  and  brotbe 
armsi  and  encouraged  them  to  build  castles  on  every  steeps  to  eaabtt 
them  to  awe  tlie  country  beneath  their  sway. 

Crokem-Pill,  the  hamlet  of  pilots,  is  so  named,  it  is  said,  from  a  ceom 
which  was  once  seen  here^  but  has  disappeared.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Avon,  which,  by  its  uopretending  character,  would  not  lead  theiui* 
initiated  to  imagine  that  it  could  actually  bear  proudly  on  to  Briilol 
ships  of  large  burthen.  There  is  a  clock  here,  on  which  is  engraved 
this  invitation : 

"  Come  when  I  call, 
To  Mxve  God  all/* 

At  a  place  called  Nemnet  is  a  spot  called  Fairy  Field,  where  of 

old, 

'*  Sportive  fairiet  mad«  resort, 
To  revel  out  liie  night ;" 

and  ttucient  villagers  remember  strange  sights  seen  by  the  side  of  the 
innnriise  barrow  which  forms  the  great  feature  there,  and  which  must 
havr  bi'en  the  sepulchre  of  a  whole  army,  to  judge  by  the  piles  of  bu- 
uirtii  bones  and  horses'  teeth  found  on  digging  round  about  it. 

Sniiir  ftarfyl  battle  must  have  been  fought  here,  and  the  carnage  wis 
dmihth**i«  drradful ;  yet  there  is  no  tratittiou,  no  legend  to  guide  the  an* 
tiouivrVi  who  iu  vain  seeks  the  solution  of  the  terrible  mystery-  There 
iiN'  Ittiiimn  fhriunpnients  close  by,  t>ne  in  particular,  called  Bow  Ditch, 
whirU  in  jjlrttnul  in  a  tine  position,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Channel; 
m^l  oOivri*  nl  the  rhiuming  village  of  Long  Ashtoii,  in  the  vale  of  Ash- 
U}%  eoit'bnitrd  for  it*  picturesque  sites. 

Oil  tbo  wboh\  the  trrtdiug  ciiy  of  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  are* 
In  AiHi  MM}  Hliraclivep  both  to  the  lover  of  legendary  lore  and  of  Nature. 
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MR  LEDBURY  REVISITS  PARIS, 
AND  IS  IGN03JINI0USLV  EXPELLED  FROM  HIS  LODGINaS. 


BY   ALBERT   SMITH, 


[wiTIt  AM  tLLUSTAATlOK  SY  J.  LEfiC^J 


^B  We  luive  lately  betird  a  little  news  of  an  old  friend,  with  wbuni  we 
^^were  om;e  npon  teruis  of  corii^iderable  intimacy  for  some  time — Mr. 
Titus  Ledbury,  formerly  of  I.^linj;ton-  We  sbould  not  bave  intruded 
tbis  intelligence  upon  our  gentle  reuders,  bud  we  not  been  frequenlly 
asked  whut  had  beconre  of  him  ;  and  as  they  ever  evinced  a  di»])otii- 
tion  to  receive  bin)  courteoub»ly,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  simple^ 
kind-hearted  creitture,  who,  if  he  did  not  create  any  remarkably  out- 
of-the-way  sensation,  never,  at  all  events*  otiended  thoj^e  to  whom  be 
was  introduced,  we  make  bold  once  raore  to  bring  him  into  their 
presence. 

The  London  season  was  in  a  confirmed  itate  of  rapid  decline  ;  so  far 
gone,  indeed,  that  immediate  change  of  air  to  a  more  congenial  climate 
was  universiillv  agreed  upon  by  everybody.  The  carriages  st^nsibly  dimi- 
tiiahed  in  numbers  in  the  Parks  and  at  the  West  End  ;  Opera  orders 
were  abundant,  and  sometimes  people  gat  a  box  who  had  never  been  in 
one  before,  and  displaying  their  innocence  thereof  by  buying  a  bill  and 
hanging  it  o\'er  the  edge,  pinned  to  the  amber  satin,  and  nnKtuking  Mario 
for  Allen,,  and  Biilfe  for  Air.  Lumley.  The  concerts  were  all  over,  and 
the  light  balls  of  Willis  and  Hani*ver  Sipiare,  and  tbe  dirty — we  had 
well  nigh  said  "  grubby  '* — oven  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  no  longer 
bottled  up  well-meaning  people,  who  biid  been  guilty  of  no  olfeace, 
and  therefore  did  not  deserve  such  treatment,  from  noon  till  dewy 
eve. 

Fushionable  entertainments  tno  diminished.  Tltes  dansantes,  and 
dvjeunerft  ^  pied, — from  lack  of  seats, — were  no  longer  chronicled* 
Stay-at-home  unfortunates  were  promised  more  grouse,  by  Highland 
marauders,  than  all  the  nioors  could  furnish  ;  coloured  shirts,  of  wild 
and  wondrous  patrerns,  hitherto  christened  **  Rtgaiia"  were  suddenly 
converted  into  '*  Sinmting  ;**  and  '^  Gent/s  Joiuvillt»s  "  retired  into  pri- 
vate life,  to  make  room  in  the  windows  for  "  Bonnie  Heather  Ties," 
as  worn  by  the  superior  classes  at  Perth  and  other  game  pitches. 
There  were  no  more  Jeh's  c/iatfip{m^n)Ltres,  no  more  marvellous  exhi- 
bitions. Indeed*  it  became  a  question  difficult  to  answer,  where  the 
wonders  went  to, — the  mannikins  and  Boshiesnien, — the  oxen,  horses, 
and  iceberg  dogs,^the  hving  statues  and  waxen  celebrities,  that  col- 
lectively drew  the  .shillings  from  the  po[)ular  pocket,  as  tlie  loadstone 
rock  of  the  **  Arabian  Nights"  whilom  did  the  nails  from  the  argosies 
that  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  attraction. 

Whitebait  got  large  ;  in  fact*  it  became  as  dilhcult  to  establish  the 
line  where  the  **bait"  ended  and  the  bleak  began,  us  to  define  at 
which  point  of  the  Oregon  of  the  mind  instinct  merged  into  reason* 
There  were  no  longer  the  rows  of  '*drjgs,*'  and  "traps,"  srnd  rn.iil- 
piuetons,  bold  barouches,  and  sly-loukinfr  Brcmghams,  outside  the  Tra* 
falgar.     Mr.  Hart  breathed  i  gaiu*  and  Mr*  Lovegrove  sat  down — ^botb 
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3  wImmI  waicn  «f  Blick* 
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icrj  witd,  and  was  ant  re- 

to  eiHie  i«uid»  the 

died  two  dsT«  afUr 

appeufd 

aeoordiagl  J  to 

MBi,  aad  aenMte  wnvpotupw 

iitflfe|«ar,  Ilr*Lcdbiirj  wwiil- 

ice,  drawriaf  Gariotta  Grisi  tn  fjt- 

ike  fiteiw  oC  faia  aiiijt,  on  which 

tut,  tageilier  vitii 

_    1  appni|itiate^  wx  fot 

dedk,  wh»  had  nevvr  been  to  tiM 

dies  ka  waa  nat  adaittedy  hmn  apfieaiiog  is 

A%^  fcfyeraad  nit  tweed — when  tkettaii 

KW  E^dhBVT  BHAed  a  tliiag  waicii  oip^ed  a  npor» 

f  m  i«t  Ub  friend  andi   brotlier-ta-law,  Jidt 

L  Mi^  LedbBT*  ^tafme  slMNrt  in  Um  middle  of 

"^Mmwrnmym^t^kHf  '  I 'm  aD  i^^  almys.     Un'iitk^?' 

AaJLi^  |wrf  t>t  jg'thanfl^  it  waa,  Jack  t4Mk  ofi'lua  hat,  iiif«rtfd 

it»  ifwa  it  wm  ^km  air,  aai  dm  let  it  twirl,  as  hecangbt  it  oa  tbe  p'>ini 

flf  laa  fcat  i^g;CT^%atfca  grant  Ad^fg^  of  llr.  l^ggh  who  alwmjft  linAtii 

nf«n  Jack  m  m  mmndimm  penan,  and  ndkd  Imsiliiy  at  eveiytJiiiig  be 
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t  jan  'le  gat  an,  Mr.  Blggt^*"  aaid  Jick 
rr  nid  Mr.  Biggs.    "*  It  liaa  bean  mod 

It  looks  as  if  yon  bad  faU 

lite  lines  wttlt 
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-It  k  YCTf  appraoriaie/  said  Jade 
kTamifwitkfedU,«nd  tken 
It  a  cisoeefinglf  mXi  nitbMt  being  gandj. 

Mr.  Lcdbnry  bibbed. 

'*Mr.  K^g^"  nontiaoed  Jack:  **  what  da  yon  drink  ibn  9^ 
nrcatber?** 

"  I  tbtak  abandy-gaff  tt  tbe  mml  pleas&nt  b«verag^/'  w^lki  ^ 
clerk  mildly, 

*•  Shandy  b(w  mock  ?"  tnqnired  Jack, 

•*  It  h  ging^r-be*fT  and  aJe,"  said  Mr.  Ledhury.  "  We  wjU  tryi«»» 
ni>w.     I^Ir.  Bi^^  bring  me  the  cellar-** 

Whereon  ftln  Biggs  reached  down  a  large  tin-box,  labelled  **TiTt« 
DKKi>fc«/*  and  brought  it  to  Mr.  Ledbury,  who  found  some  giiJpT-l«»^ 
in  it,  which  he  mimdialled  upon  the  desk. 

'«  Nmvi  Air-  Biggs/*  said  Jack,  with  mock  jKiliteneas,  "  1  tiim  ■« 
mu>*l  presume  upon  your  acknowledged  affability  to  request  jriifl  w'^ 
tjrocuru  u»  M>me  lUe.     Take  that  blue  Irag.  and  go  and  get  it/' 

*''he  vehicle  was  an  odd  one  ;  but  Mr*  Biggs  appeared  to  uadtTrttf" 
rdvi.  and  left  the  olBce, 
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"  How  -i  Emma,  though  ?'*  asked  Mr,  Ledbury,  inquiring  after  his 
■ister,  as  if  he  felt  be  ought  to  have  done  ko  before. 

"  Very  well/'  answered  Jack  ;  **  and  baby  's  very  great.     I  think  I 

ft^ball  Diake  something  of  him.     He  takes  a  sight  at  the  nurse  capitally. 

I      There'ftadeal  of  fun  in  him,  for  he's  always  laughing.     Only  some- 

times  we  can't  make  out  his  jokes.     However,  never  mind  buby  just 

Laow  ;  I  Ve  got  something  in  store  for  you.     What  do  you  think  of  a 

^Biish  over  to  Paris  ?"* 

^B  "  You  don't  mean  that  P"  said  Mr*  Ledbury,  in  a  doubt  of  delight. 
J     **  Come,  now.  Jack ;  no  nonsense.'' 

On  my  honour  I  'm  in  earnest,  Leddy.     If  you  like  to  come,  as 
we,  iiH  expenses  will  be  paid*     It  *»  about  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
y,     I  mu!<t  be  back  within  a  week ,  but  you  can  stay  on,  if  you  like. 
Will  you  go?" 

**  Rather,  Jack,"  replied  his  friend.  "  The  governor  promised  me  a 
holiday.     I  *m  gante  V* 

*'  Then  Brighton  J  Dieppe,  and  Houen  's  the  mark/*  said  Jack,  **  and 
we  will  be  off  lo-ruorruvv  morning." 

Mr.  Biggs  here  returned  with  the  blue- bag,  from  which  he  produced 

buttle  of  Scotch  ale ;  and  this  being  turned  into  a  wash-hand  jug, 

jth  an  equal  quantity  of  ginger-beer.  Jack  wrote,  •*  Gone  on  'Change 

' — tmck  in  half  an   hour,"  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  wafered  it  on  the 

office  duor,  which  he  closed  inside. 

And  then  they  sat,  and  discussed  the  new  beverage,  along  with 
Mr.  Bigg!it  who,  in  his  humility,  from  lack  of  tumblers,  could  scarcely 
be  kept  from  drinking  out  of  a  new  inkstand.  But  this  the  others 
woulu  not  hear  of,  so  he  was  supplied  with  an  hyacinth  glass,  in  which 
a  bulb  had  been  all  the  year  getting  to  the  similitude  of  a  spiing  onion, 
And  there  stopped.    And  this  did  very  well. 

Well,  Mr^  Biggs,"  said  Jack,  **  what  do  you  think  of  the  railways?" 
They  are  great  arteries  of  mercantile  and  social  life,  sir,  and  place 
knowledge  gained  by  travel  within  the  grasp  of  the  puor  n>an," 
Mr.  Biggs  humbly,  quoting  from  some  work  for  **  The  People  " 
it  he  had  read  in  a  cotfee-shop," 

*' Quite  right,  Air,  Biggs,'*  said  Jack,  **  and  beLiutifully  expressed. 
ere's  *  May  time  never  shut  off  your  steam  until  you  get  to  the 
extension  terminus.'     Come,  Leddy  ;  you  must  drink  that." 

*'l  beg  your  pardon,  Jack,"  said  Mr,  Ledbury,  whose  imaginution 
had  already  carried  him  to  the  Boulevards.  ''  Mr.  Biggs,  may  time 
ttev*>r  cut  off  your  terminus— what  is  it.  Jack  ?      I  didn't  hear  ,*'*' 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jack*  And  he  continuedj  **  Had  you  any  shares 
10  the  railways,  Mr.  Biggs  ?" 
**  Nonet  sir,"  said  the  clerk.     *'  I  am  a  poor  man." 
*'TheJi  you*re  a  lucky  fellow,  if  you  knew  it,"  said  Jack.     *' The 
poor  man  never  had  so  many  friends  as  at  present.     I  know  a  fellow — 
jolly  cbap  he  is,  too,  —  who  writes  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,^ 
buwji  what  life  is, — never  goes  to  bed,  and  lives  upon  pale  ale  and 
Wled  bones.** 

''  How  very  odd  !"  &aid  Mr.  Ledbury.  "  I  thought  there  had  been 
»  great  row  about  eating  bones." 

**  Ah— they  were  raw,"  said  Jack.  **  Well,  this  fellow  took  a  won- 
^rfttlfttart  lately, — set  up  a  dog-cart,  and  lived  in  a  house  all  to  him- 
*lt  Sol  asked  him  how  he  did  it?  'Why,'  he  said,  *it*s  all  the 
V^  man  ;  I  'm  «ure  I  ought  tu  be  his  friends  fur  his  is  the  only  dodge 
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in  vvTitiug  that  pays  well,  noH".  I  don't  know  whether  it  doft  him 
tntich  giiod.  for  pena  and  ink  are  not  very  noarUhiflg  ;  and  that 's  ftll  it 
tJiids  in*     But  it  *»  capital  for  u&,' " 

Mr*  Ledbtiry  rather  bhouk  his  head  at  this :  for  he  believed  in 
philanthropy  and  virtuous  indignation  ;  and  Mr,  Biggn  was  undecided  , 
how  to  Itxik,  until  Jack  plunged  him  into  still  deeper  cotifu^ioo  bf 
iisktng  Inm  to  favour  them  with  some  popular  ballad.  Upuu  whicli  Mr.l 
Biggs  iiaid  he  would  with  pleasure^  if  he  could,  but  be  never  knew 
one  ;  whereon  Mr.  Ledbury  pleamintly  reproved  Him  ;  and  reveded 
how  Mr.  BiggH  had  told  an  untruth  ;  and  bow  he  bad  one  day  heardJ 
him,  from  the  back  office,  singing  the  foreign  air  of  "  Old  Han  Tucker,^ 
and  dancing  a  strange  measure,  as  he  tried  to  imitate  the  bones  acoom- 
paniment  with  the  puper-knife  and  some  slicks  of  sealing-wax,  until 
he  broke  the  latter  in  his  enthusiasm.  Hereat  JMr-  Bi^gs  blushed 
fuchsia,  and  siiid, '*  Oh  !  Mr.  Titus — really  i"  and  then  Mr.  Liedbary 
told  him  to  put  words  to  the  **  Fost-horn  Hymn,"  which  a  Genome 
organist,  of  slow  temperament,  was  grinding  below  the  window,  in  a 
dilator  J  manner,  that  would  have  driven  Kcenig  mad,  bad  he  heard  it. 
But*  tinding  that  Mr.  Biggs  was  too  nervous  to  sing  himself,  they  went 
on  talking  until  Mr.  Ledbury,  under  the  influence  of  the  ale,  treste 
Mr»  Biggs  to  a  French  song, — which,  as  far  as  ^Ir.  Biggs  was  concernrd,  I 
might  have  been  double  Sanscrit,  or  provincial  Chinese,  both  wbieh 
dialects  are  somewhat  di  Hi  cult  to  acquire  dueutly.  But  Mr.  Biggt 
thought  it  so  good,  that  Mr,  Ledbury's  dtsire  to  amuse  increased:  aad 
he  next  shewed  the  placid  clerk  how  the  students  danced  at  the  Chaa- 
miere,  and  at  what  part  they  were  turned  out  by  the  Garde  A/itJiirH 
pak:  concluding  by  performing  a  galoppe  with  the  invoice*btiok, until 
Jack  joined  him,  and  the  diverttssemefit  concluded  with  a  pas  dt  deui 
of  such  ori|^i(iaIity  that  Mr.  Biggs  clapped  his  hands  quite  deiiriou^lf, 
and  declared  he  had  never  seen  an  vthing  half  so  good, — no,  not  at  the 
Bower,  nor  any  other  fashionable  place  of  entertainment.  And,  as  old 
Mr.  Ledbury  Wiis  out  of  town  for  the  day,  their  rapid  act  of  merrimenl 
was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  Titus  dancing  over  his  spectacles,  iiid 
the  Exchange  cli>ck  striking  hve,  with  an  intensity  that  nearly  knock- 
ed over  the  grasshopper  from  his  ticklish  pinnacle. 

It  did  not  take  Mr*  Ledbury  kmg  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  with 
Jiick,  and  pack  up  his  wardrobe.  He  longed  to  let  bis  mnstachioi 
grow  ;  but  all  the  etforts  he  had  made  for  years  to  get  them  to  shoot 
had  been  failures  ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  his  whiskers.  Xoue 
of  tlie  wonderful  things  which  the  young  men  who  cut  his  hair  alwm 
recon> mended,  answered  ;  his  consumpiiun  of  Circassian  Cream  niu*l 
have  affected,  in  no  small  degree,  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
regions  of  the  Caucasus;  but  still  his  face  was  smooth.  And  ouce, 
when  he  had  been  rash  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  false  mustacbioa,  that 
were  fixed  with  a  spring  to  bis  nostrils,  he  brought  on  such  a  wonderful 
fit  of  sneezing,  that  he  had  well  ntgh  blown  all  his  brains  out  by  tb^ 
same  route  as  those  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  are  reported  by  cunning 
men  who  delight  in  unrolling  those  bales  of  pitchy  mortality,  to  ha« 
left  their  tenement.  So  that  he  gave  up  the  notion,  fondly  as  he  clung 
to  it ;  and  determined  upon  trusting,  as  heretofore,  to  his  elegant 
manners,  and  knowledge  of  foreign  style  generally,  to  be  considered  a 
trne  Parisian. 

Little  occurred  worthy  of  especial  notice  on  the  road  to  Paris,  Fo 
steamboat  journeys  across  the  channel  are  all   alike ;  and  when  yoB 
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know  one  conducttur  of  a  diligence,  j'ou  are  upon  terms  of  perfect  in- 
timacy  with  all,  nil  over  France;  nor  is  there  any  great  diversity  in 
the  fashions  <»f  diligences.  The  bailed  mutton  «nd  French  beans 
skated  about  the  chief  cabin  table  as  usual,  when  the  able-bodied  as- 
sembled to  dine,  half-way  between  the  Chain  Pier  and  Dieppe  Quuis; 
the  same  lady  uf  a  certain  age,  lay  helpless  on  deck,  with  ht?r  head  on 
a  carpet  bag,  and  her  feet  in  an  old  cloak  ;  and  now  and  then  request- 
ed to  be  thrown  overboard  without  farther  delay,  and  put  out  ai  her 
misery  at  once,  as  formerly.  There  were  apparently  the  very  same 
soldiers  and  douanters  on  the  pier,  that  Titus  knew  at  Bonhj;ine  ;  nnd 
the  same  incomprelienHible  soup,  made  of  cheese,  lamp-yil,  and  hot 
water,  shaken  up  together,  awaited  them ;  with  the  identical  white 
crockery,  blunt  knives,  and  wooden  cruet-frames,  in  the  Salle  a  Man* 
gir  of  the  ubiquitous  Hotel  d*Anj^leterre,  or*de  Londres/  or  •  de 
FEurope,'  or  whatever  it  was  ;  but  it  was  sure  to  be  one  of  these. 

Nor  did  Air.  Ledbury  think  otherwise  than  that  he  had  slept  on  the 
same  waluut-tree  bediitead,  and  washed  in  the  same  white  pie-di^h, 
and  used  the  same  scanty  towels,  that  looked  as  if  they  were  the  sheets 
cut  into  little  pieces,  an  hundred  times  before.  And  as  for  the  dili- 
gence the  next  morning,  somehow  or  another  it  must  huve  been  the 
very  one  that  first  took  liim  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  There  were  beg- 
gars too,  with  all  of  wlioui  he  was  upon  terms  of  the  greatest  familiar* 
ity  ;  and  the  same  horses  whinnied,  and  fought,  and  rattled  the  bits  of 
jack-chain,  and  remnants  of  box-cord  that  formed  their  harness,  and 
were  sworn  at  with  precisely  the  same  oaths  by  the  postilion. 

At  Rouen,  however,  there  was  a  little  change,  fur  now  there  was  a 
railway.  But  they  did  not  leave  the  diligence  for  all  that ;  for  the 
body  of  the  carriage  was  taken  off  its  wheels,  and  hoii^ted  up  into  the 
■Jr,  passengers,  luggage,  and  all,  by  the  oniithidogical  and  crustaceous 
union  of  a  crane  and  a  crab,  as  if  it  hud  been  merely  a  sack  of  wool, 
and  then  lowered  down  upon  the  truck. 

There  wa»  much  to  amuse  at  this  part  of  t!ie  journey,  more  e^^pe- 
cially  as  regarded  a  very  fussy  lady,  wbo  complained  that  riding  side- 
ways in  the  interieur  made  her  sick,  and  so  with  much  labour,  for  she 
was  heavily  fashioned,  was  hoisted,  pushed,  and  guided  into  the  ban* 
quelle.  When  she  got  there,  she  hoped,  "she  was  not  disturbing 
the  gents,"  and  then,  not  being  in  any  way  proud,  entered  into  con- 
versation, and  said  she  was  going  to  j<un  Lord  Somebody's  family  at 
Paris,  and  that  her  name  was  Mrs.  Mills,  and  that  she  had  been  sent 
for  from  England,  to  superintend  the  establishment — in  other  words, 
as  Jack  soon  found  out — to  be  a  housekeeper.  She  had  evidently 
enjoyed  her  dinner,  and  talked  Cimsiderably  in  consequence, 

'•  Ah  1 "  she  said,  as  soon  as  they  had  packed  her  away  safely,  "this 
is  better.     But  nothing  should  have  made  me  come,  if  IW  know'd  it/* 

'*  Haven't  you  had  a  pleasant  journey  ma'am  ?  *'  asked  Jack. 

"  Pleasant  indeed,  sir  1  who  could  expect  it,  in  foreign  parts.  I'm 
sure  I  thought  1  should  have  died  all  the  ^vay  from  Jirighton,  and  a 
little  more  would  have  done  it.  I  never  hope  to  see  that  Chain  Pier 
again.  And  its  nothing  when  you  do,  no  more  than  what  Hunger- 
ford  bridge  would  be  with  Lambeth  towk  clean  away/* 

**  We  must  cultivate  her,  Leddy,"  whispered  Jack,  determining  to 
draw  her  out»  and  thus  he  proceeded  ; — 

**  Yon  did'nt  have  a  pleasant  passage  then,  mum  ?  " 
'  No,  sir,"  said  the  lady  sharply,  as  though  enraged  with  Jack  for 
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'  Arrttmf*  sa js  lie,  wiueb 
;  and  tliere  they  mmmHlgd 
■p  is  ibe  1»ck  of  thit  dup 
r— ilmi,  nith  tltreelMga 
bat  knew  no  nwm  of  £o|^ 
Ai  Ihk  I  hoHil  m|^  ofttiv^  tM^ne  onl* 
tpalBBry  '€bw m  ywn  nrs  a  Cluiidnn,  and  not  i 
im^  fe  Bt  Dt  go  in  front,'  and  here  I  an."' 
«aa  sot  io  be  dcaied.  an  j  more  than  the  poiMh 
Ko»  m'm  off!  -  wbkb  emybod^  feeli  cdUed 
WM  aao«i»  witbont  fear  of  eoDtradictioo.  Where- 


;  to  Mr.  LedbuT,  *'  makes  ]ireei»e)    t 
^K  ■taa,'*  wbtspered  Jack  to  Hhm  n^^y 
S[  tb«  Maid  of  Orieans  you  have  hwi 


Wr.  hoi  cant  aay  I  knew  her^  sir,*  mi 
imtetbknMnint.*' 

see  it  aloD^"  foid  Jack.  ^*  She  waa  bitral* 
afttf  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  a  blot  oi»« 
iane»  great  as  it  »j — a  sad  mistake^—tAii 


isked  TitQ^  trb 


**  his  name  is  H«|ileT,  a  cm 

or 

•'IlMwlMidapak  d 
Mfi^llilla.    -'laawberifl 

'"Hecunelo  Ronen  to 
TOii  know,  in  tbe  ■nvkcc, 
tba  Dnke  of  Weilii«tan> 
Jnek  shook  his  bnd. 

^'Whnt  di^jmm  think  of  the  fignre*  ma'am? 
had  heaidaU  this. 

*' A  fiiw  girl>  sir;  but  not  so  handsome  as  her  el%iea  at  Madios 
Tnmand*s  nmther." 

«<  Yott  mnal  expect  a  Haid  of  Orleans  to  be  plummy/'  oUeffd 
Jack,  grsTely. 

Mrs.  Mills  did  not  take  the  pan,  but  Titus  went  into  a  teppanu7 
fit  of  St.  Vitus  s  daneew 

''Mj  friend  is  trying  to  see  what  connection  there  is  betvfeo 
Noah's  Ark  and  Joan  of  Are***  continued  Jack.     *'  What  is  your 
nion  of  her,  Air.  Hopley  ?  ** 

"  She  was  a  strange  young  woman,^  said  Ledbury,  "  when  she 
in  serrice>  and  dangerous  to  hare  a  Sanda]^  outj  as  Susan  used  to 
although  she  ^ras  always  verv  corrtct  and  proper. — Go  on.  Jack/ 
wliiijpered  ;  "  I  can't  tell  such  crams ;  I'm  sure  to  laugh." 

"Her   head  ran   too  much   on   soldiers/*  continued  Jack.    **Sli 

thought  more  of  guns  and  helmets,  than  brooms  and  afternoon  tff^ 

can  iniaginet  ma'ani,  how  it  astonished  a  respectable  and  jMoOap 

'^\  family «  to  find  their  housemaid  learning  the  sword  exerehfO 

ehent    And  yet  she  was  the  acknowledged  heroine  of  dtfOi^t^ 
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*'  I  tliouglit  such  things  were  never  done  but  at  Ashley's/'  said  Mrs, 
Milk,  **  I  knew  a  lady  there, — a  retil  lady  she  was  too,  and  very 
good  looking, — who  played  Wiirrior  queens,  but  she  was  peaceable 
enough  at  homej  and  never  wanted  to  inght  8ix  ruffiaQs^  or  clamber  up 
a  blazing  fortress  on  hur^eback/' 

At  thi»  moment  iVIr.  Ledbury,  who  had  been  looking  another  way 
and  pretendiug  to  blow  his  noi^e,  and  putting  on  an  expression  of  apo^ 
pi ectic  jocular  suffering,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  Jack  also  tittered 
from  sympathy,  and  Mr^*  Mill*,  who  for  some  little  time  had  mis- 
trusted her  companions,  muttered  something  about  **  behaving  an  gen- 
tlemen," and  made  allusions  to  *'  ahop-boys  out  for  the  day/'  (which, 
considering  where  they  had  got  to,  must  have  been  a  pretty  long  one,) 
and  tlien  relapsed  into  dignified  and  contemptuous  silence,  which 
lasted  until  they  arrived  at  the  Paris  debarcadere*  In  a  few  minutes 
the  diligence  was  again  hoisted  on  to  its  carriage,  to  which  the  horses 
were  already  attached,  and  they  once  more  cluttered  down  the  Rue  de 
Grenelfe  St  Honore,  into  the  court-yard  of  the  ^lessageries.  Here 
they  got  a  citadinCf  and  proceeded  at  once  over  the  river  to  the  Hotel 
de  I'Etoile, — a  cheap  student's  house  on  the  Qua!  St.  I^Iichel,  and  on 
the  river  boundary  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  where  they  intended  to  stay 
merely  until  they  hunted  up  some  of  their  old  friends. 

Jack  was  certainly  a  very  jolly  married  man^*— one  of  the  best  you 
could  encounter  in  a  htng  day's  search^ — and  although  he  made  Led- 
bury's sister  a  capital  husband,  was  not  at  all  ''slow/'  and  therefore 
he  told  Titus  he  was  game  for  anything  that  evening ;  and  as  it  was 
Thursday,  and  he  thought  they  might  meet  some  acquaintances  of  ft»r- 
mer  days,  they  settled  at  once  to  dress  themselves,  and  go  up  to  the 
Chaumiere,  determined  to  make  the  moat  of  their  united  stay  in  Paris- 
So  they  made  their  toilette,  and  Mr,  Ledbury  insisted  upon  having 
his  hair  curled  en  papilltdeSf  by  the  coitfeur  in  the  '*  Rue  de  TEcole  de 
Bledicine/'  and  bought  a  pair  of  bright  yellow  nine  teen-sous  gloves, 
to  make  im  effect,  and  then  went  off,  with  the  greatest  reliance  upon 
his  personal  appearunce,  towards  the  Bo ulvart  du  Mont  Parnasse. 

It  was  very  capital — the  walk  thither.  Nothing  seemed  much 
altered.  The  nursemaids  were  fiirtiug  with  the  soldiers  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxemljourg,  and  the  old  men  were  still  playing  bowls  by  tlie 
ground  where  Nev  w'aa  executed  ;  and  when  JVIr*  Ledbury  saw  two 
grisettes,  in  airy  liott^ge  dresses,  and  coquettish  little  muffin-shaped 
caps,  not  made  as  they  used  to  wear  them,  but  formed  something  like 
a  low-crowned  hat  made  of  lace,  with  no  rim,  but  large  lappets,  he  was 
for  rushing  towards  them  at  once,  and  engaging  them  for  innumerahle 
dances,  ojiiy  Jack  restrained  iiim, — **  For,"  said  he,  *'  we  shall  be  sure 
presently  to  meet  sotne  old  friends,  st»  do  not  be  too  excited,  Leddy/' 
And  this  recommendation  just  came  in  time,  for  no  sooner  did  I^Ir, 
Ledbury  hear  the  distant  band,  over  the  wall,  than  he  performed  a 
pas  seul  upon  the  boulevards,  from  very  joyousness  of  heart,  no  less 
than  to  dihtinj^uiah  himself  in  the  eyes  af  the  grisettes  just  named,  and 
to  show  them  that  he  felt  quite  at  home  in  Paris — ^rather.  And  this 
was  not  concluded  until  he  had  danced  against  a  gendunoe  and  a 
marc  ha  ml  de  coco,  whose  tin  tem|de  of  beverage  he  almost  kniM^ked  over. 

They  went  into  the  gardens,   und,  as  Jack  had  said,  soon  met  some 

old  friends.  Jules  was  there,  and  Henri, — the  two  young  artists, — and 

.they  puinted  out  Eulalie,  and  Clara,  and  Sophie,  and  Hebise,  and  all 

liorts  of  pretty  little  faces,  that  loaketl  two  years  younger  if  anything ; 
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Imr  md  Jick,  tliere  wns  such  a  tboul; 
1^  M  fi^^rded  the  jaung  gjiselte*,  lac 
» W  reeagBitkin,  wbicb  popular  mjuciTi 
WW  dd^htfuJ  to  behold.  It  was  lockr 
;  tkere ;  very  lucky, — f<jr  Jack  was  tnamed, 
e  hetm  M  Awktnird,  tht  meeting.  And 
lUe  tai  otdered  expendve  things, — punc 
toiked  maA  Mogfaed,  and  kicked  up  such  I 
i  weU-nigb  interfered  ;  and  €b 
i,  ntf-mantiied  Httle  Belgian,  tboa 
'Mr.  Jjedbmjvm  so  flattered  tbenp\ 
wttdL  sad  iMnpoied  tbe  he&ltb  of  Belgium  geni 
ton^  **Ske  vore  a  wreath  of  ro6e$,''  in  whicf 
Btti  «ai  wUdi  be  DOW  began »  but  was  prereflla 
Eivlii^lirmFotka, 
tf  Mr.  imikmrj  did  indeed  shine.  Hi%  dancrjig 
'  Ike  wkofe  putTf — and  bis  eJegant  at  t  it  u  den,  na 
Be»  attracted  alle^ea*  And  when  ht  hd 
_  fareity«MS  partner,  from  the  end<«ur^^ 
aC  applattae,  whemn,  with  mnch  grace,  JiiH 

he     " 


'  of  diaaipagne,  and  by  this  time  he 

'  like  tke  nmndabouts  at  our  fairt,^-waf 
mti  that  ther  should  have  a  game  be- 

L  wliat  a  Britain  can  doy  Jack^  wjrea 


^Iwill  Aoir 

WfliaiiLirh^i 

**  Ketp  an  liEkt,  Leddy>*  aaid  Jack, ''  or  perhaps  they  will  show  joii 
vlMt  tkey  cas  &  ia  retiuii.  Remember  former  scrapea." 
**  It  a  all  rig^t  Jade,**  aud  Titos:  ''now  see  them  look  at  meJ' 
Tlwf*  wiift  t«i»  Waia  and  twi>  diaifa  on  the  roundabout ;  and  tie 
0HM  ««Mtttod  IB  ^e  playen  beiiig  furnished  with  little  apean,  fike  ^ 
nti«>4liarpciiefa»  and  tryu^  t»  take  off  small  rings  from  a  hook  ua 
wbidi  tbey  were  hm^ — a  madiicatkHi  of  the  old  tilting  at  the  rini;' 
Mr.  IL.edburT  got  on  one  af  the  hones,  which  he  sut  gallantly  in  ih»^ 
tlie  Piarisiaiks  be  was  a  spoitunaii;  and  Clam  occui>ied  one  of  t^ 
ckain ;  the  two  other  pboas  were  taken  by  Jack  and  one  of  the  gn- 
aeites,  and  off  they  went. 

For  the  firat'  few  rounds  l^tr.  Ledbury  simply  smiled  at  the  i 
fmny»  politely  bowing  to  them  erery  time  he  came  near  them,  like  I 
Jittle  man  at  the  erening  party  on  the  top  of  the  organ,  and  then  ' 
Ihis  hand^  and  waveu  bis  p«.x:ket-handkerchief,  and  /iniilly,  whia 
riah  of  hia  spear,  began  to  play,  imitating  martial  music  cm  ft  cor*' 
inet*  Bt  some  gciod  luck  or  another^  he  carried  off  a  ring  (\f  two,  i^ 
which  the  students  and  grisettes  who  were  luoking  on  him,  chefred' 
Thin  Wiis  quite  enough  t*»  drive  him  into  any  act  of  wildness :  iodj  ~ 
after  a  few  more  turns  which  did  not  improve  his  steadiness,  coin|nfi 
on  the  champagne,  he  formed  a  project  of  unequalled  boldness*  "* 
of  the  gftrdc  iras  fit;\nding  near  the  game,  looking  with   folded 

frowning  brow,  upon  the  players*  As  Titus  came  near  him,  b^ 
his  heJmet«  and  lifted  it  forcibly  from  his  head,  directly  nhtr^ 
putting  it  npon   his  own^  to  the  intense  astonishment  of  th^ 

♦  

insult  offered  to  the  duthoritie<^  is  sure  to  be  hailed  with  McdM 
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matfon  by  the  fre(|uenter8of  the  Chautniere,  and  a  roar  of  delight  burst 
forth.  At  this  Mr.  Ledbury  \va^  so  excited ^  that  by  some  marvellous 
exertiop,  he  contrived  to  stand  op  in  his  stirrups,  and  would  have  got 
upon  the  horse  itself,  to  have  thrown  himself  into  a  lableutt,  had  not 
the  enraged  functionary  stopped  the  machine,  and  pulled  the  offender 
from  his  charter*  The  crowd  presided  roiindj  and  tried  to  hustle  him 
away,  by  pushing  the  grisettes,  all  in  a  heap  apjainst  the  guard; 
knowing  that  he  would  not  attack  them.  Jack  had  sprung  from  his 
perch  like  lightning,  and  seeing  their  object,  caught  Ledbury  by  the 
collar,  and  dragged  him  actualiy  tlirough  a  party  of  gendarmes,  who 
were  coming  to  the  scene  of  the  row.  Then  lugging  him  into  one  of 
tbe  bosquets,  where  the  obscurity  protected  them,  he  said  ; 

*'  Keep  still,  Lt'ddy.     How  could  you  be  such  an  assl  *' 

'*  III  show  them  what  an  Englishman  dares  do.  Jack,"  said  Titus, 
quite  bewildered  ;  and  be  began  to  sing — "  For  England,  home,  and 
beauty." 

'*  England,  home,  and  fiddlesticks,"  said  Jack.  "  Hold  your  tongue 
— do— or  they'll  have  you  now.     Sit  d^iwn." 

And,  knowing  that  when  ^In  Ledbury  got  into  these  heroics  he  was 
heedless  of  everything,  Jack  seized  him  by  the  thrtiat,  and  fairly 
choked  him  down  behind  one  of  the  benches,  in  spite  of  all  his  declara- 
tiojis  that  be  would  go  and  see  fair  play,  and  not  aUow  friends*  he  re- 
spected to  be  ill-treated  on  his  account. 

And  here,  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Ledbury  remained,  in  great  ex- 
citement and  indiixnation. 


TAKE    BACK    THY    GIFT. 
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Take  biick^  dear  maid  !  the  bliiahing  flowen 

Thy  gentle  fingers  placeil  in  mine. 
Ere  tliey  recall  the  vaniahed  hours 

When  I  was  c:h<>ered  by  urn  ilea  of  thine. 
Tnke  back — lake  h&ck  thy  only  gift, 

From  which  my  memory  ne'er  iball  part, 
For,  oh  !  believe  me,,  it  hath  left 

A  lasting  impress  on  my  heart. 

Take  bark,  dear  maid  !  the  fatal  priscc 

Thai  still  reminds  my  heart  of  thee. 
And  bids  me  lore  those  seiirt'hing  eyes. 

Mine  own,  perhaps,  no  more  may  see. 
Still,  let  no  other  fingers  press 

The  gift,  thine  pressing,  made  their  own^ 
And  I  in  after  years  will  blesH 

The  love  that  leaves  me  now  alntie. 

Take  back  thy  gift,  and  if,  dear  maid  ! 

Tboii  wouldftt  one  rapture  still  bestoVf — 
Then  let  that  rapture  be  conveyed 

In  bidding  Hope**  sweet  waters  flow. 
Whatever  my  fate  in  after  years, 

Thotjgh  scathed  by  »tern  Misfortune*)  blait, 
My  heart,  embalmed  in  hidden  tears. 


Dkaa  Sib. — Tke  Meaiairs  of  tbe  Use  Dr.  Amckld  baT«  exoted  m 
greit  ao  inlerestt  that  k  naj  be  puiMnl  tliere  are  man j 
will  oot  be  iDdiiTerait  as  to  tbe  MpreMion  produced  hj  the  work  on  Htvt 
ptiblic  mtnd  in  Germanj'. 

The  present  is  so  tIl^H]tnaall  m  erina,  m  rcMpecl  of  the  concerns  of  re* 
ligioo  in  that  countrj,  tW  tbe  ww  ibere  lakeii  uf  such  «  character  ti 
Dr.  Arnold's  ts  likelj  to  be  now  nHne  penillaHj  iiUefestiiig  to  all  tIip 
contemplate  with  annety  thai  ernia. 

And  the  name  of  Dr.  Keander  ts  so  well  koown  exnoiDg  as,  that  a  t$ 
hardly  to  be  doubted  thai  a  reriew  from  bts  pen  of  tbe  work  in  qnesttoo, 
of  which  I  transmit  to  vou  a  tranilation,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Eof* 
lish  reader.  You  are  at  liberty  to  lay  it  before  the  public  in  whatever 
way  you  may  judge  best. 

Yours  Tery  ^thfully, 

Ruu  DvBun* 
To  W.  C^ke  Taylor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


We  have  here  some  most  T&loable  reminiscences  of  the  life  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  enlightened  men  of  this  century,  wbo  was  6t- 
served)  y  held  in  high  esteem  as  the  head-master  of  a  flourishing  public 
school  at  Rugby^  and  whose  hallowed  memory  will  long  exert  apowerflil 
infltienco  in  the  minds  of  his  numerous  pupils.  Many  of  the  letters 
appended  to  these  memoirs  are  highly  interesting  ,•  they  give  a  vivid 
iind  most  attractive  picture  of  a  character  deeply  penetrated  with,  aod 
eiilig-htened  and  py rifled  by,  the  spirit  of  ChrLstianity, — of  a  mind  sound 
and  hi^althful  in  all  its  functions.  Such  an  influence  cannot  but  be  be- 
neficial to  the  rcadtT,  especially  in  these  distracted  times,  when  rwl 
soundness  and  equilibriuni  of  mind  is  so  rare.  We  can  only  compire 
thete  deli^htftil  glimpses  of  character  with  the  memoirs  of  a  man  gi^tJy 
hononred  and  admired  by  Arnold — Niebuhr  Such  works  should  be 
partitHilitrly  recommended  to  young  men,  who  greatly  need  the  inspiring 
and  aninmiing  influence  given  by  looking  up  to  great  examples*  We 
are  glad  to  he  able  to  announce  that  we  have  succeeded  in  inducing  & 
yrinng  divin*^»  wlio  seems  to  us  eminently  qualified  for  such  an  under- 
takin|( — Ilorr  Ilornlz— to  prepare  a  German  version  of  this  work,  ios 
form  iidapli'd  to  the  Gt*rman  public. 

We  will  not  here  enlarge  on  the  other  points  of  view  in  which  Ar- 
nold's life  and  character  may  be  contemplated,  but  will  rather  dwcD  on 
what  is  important  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  in  reference  to  the  history,  not 
only  of  tht'  English  Church,  hut  of  the  Christian  world,  from  the  con* 
neclion  subsisliitg  between  all  things  that  give  promise  of  a  brighter 
future*  The  view,  then,  which  we  shall  take  of  Dr,  Arnold's  charade 
contemplates  him  as  the  representative  of  a  new  and  more  liberal  theo- 
logical system  in  the  very  country  where  what  is  old  and  established  li 
hardest  to  eradicate^  and  where  hitherto  narrow  and  limited  views  baft 
for  the  mo&t  part  prevailed.     Having  been  obliged  in  an  earlier  review 
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to  enter  into  controversy  witb  a  partisaa  of  these  narrow  traditioaal 
views,  and  to  uphold  in  opposition  to  him  our  freer  German  system  of 
interpretation,  we  are  the  more  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  point  out,  even  in 
England,  a  spirit  akin  to  the  Germans  in  his  views,  and  who  in  this 
controversy  would  have  perfectly  agreed  with  us*  And  we  consider  this 
as  an  important  sig^n  of  the  times:  it  is  the  movement  of  a  spirit  which 
18  abroad  throughout  Germany,  and  will  probably  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  many  religious  opifiions*  Where  an  intellectual  movement  is 
seen  going  on  in  different  quarters,  and  in  countries  bearing  the  moat 
opposite  character^  it  has  always  been  a  sign  that  a  new  mental  develop- 
ment is  forming,  Such  truths,  as  they  were  spoken  by  this  good  and 
wise  man»  cannot  remain  without  fruits ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
numerous  band  of  disciples.  The  repeated  editions  to  which  this  inter- 
esting work  has  come  in  a  few  years,  bear  witness  to  the  great  sympathy 
it  has  created  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  to  what  we  are  to  ascribe  the  more  liberal  theo- 
logical views  which  we  see  in  this  work.  The  notices  before  us  do  not 
enable  us  to  decide  witb  certainty  how  far  Arnold*  who  was  led  by  Nie- 
buhr's  work  on  the  Roman  history  to  study  the  German  language,  was 
influenced  by  his  acquaint^mce  with  the  productions  of  the  German  divines. 
At  all  events,  many  of  his  opinions  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  his 
own  intellectual  and  theological  developments  in  a  manner  peculiarly  bts 
own.  In  his  mind  are  united  many  elements  well  calculated  to  have  a 
wholesome  influence  on  theological  development — a  mind  harmonized 
and  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  and  habitually  employed  in 
criticism  in  other  branches  of  learning, — and  a  truly  Christian  disposi- 
tion^  which  must  necessarily  be  opposed  to  all  dry  and  narrow  concep- 
tions,— the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  maketh  free.  It  will  be 
salutary  for  the  German  public  Ukewise  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  this 
man  truths,  which  even  with  us  find  opponents  in  the  adherents  of  anti- 
quity, 

Arnold  justly  designates  those  views  which  lay  an  undue  stress  on 
external  forms,  whether  they  consist  in  episcopal  government  and  eucces- 
sion,  ii  bigoted  observance  of  Sunday,  certain  ideas  respecting  the  sacra- 
ments, adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  or  any  others,  as  a  renewal 
of  the  Judaizing  element.  He  recognises  this  element  amongst  Episco- 
palians and  Dissenters.  With  a  profound  insight  into  church  bistor}', 
he  perceives  it^  soon  after  Paul  had  subdued  it^  rising  up  again  in  &  new 
form.  Thus  he  says  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1836  (vol.  ii.  p.  SO)  :  '*  The 
Judaizers  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  in  the  germ  all  the  evils  which 
have  since  most  corrupted  the  Christian  Church.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
legitimate  and  right  to  refer  to  these  examples,  when  the  same  evils  are 
flaming  in  the  face  of  day  before  our  eyes/*  He  speaks  of  the  external 
influences,  which  had  disturbed  the  free  development  of  the  ancient 
Church,  the  continned  revival  of  Jewish  principles  in  a  Christian  form, 
(vol.  i.  p.  214.)  Thus  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1834  (voL  i.  p. 
384)  ;  "  To  insist  on  the  necessity  of  episcopacy  is  exactly  like  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  circumcision  ;  both  are  and  were  lawful,  but  to  insist 
on  either  as  uecessari/  is  unchristian,  and  binding  the  Church  with  a 
yoke  of  carnal  ordinances;  and  the  reason  why  circumcision,  although 
expressly  commanded  once,  was  declared  not  binding  upon  Christians, 
is  much  stronger  against  the  necessity  of  episcopacy,  which  never  was 
commanded  at  all ;  the  reason  being,  that  all  forms  of  government  and 
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and  to  lie  decided  in  ilie 
«C  iocpriiJi»  ritfioft^ — ♦  Uie  Church*  not  beiog 
Ube  dcrgj,  loi  thft  uiBgu^iiaiiB  of  ChriBtMUKS.'*      Agum,  he  spcmki  in  t 
letter  of  the  j«r  18S€  (^.  iL  p.  99)  of  tlie  errors  of  the  Oxford  Judi- 
he  calk  die  Poacjites*  md  designaUes  as  the  subjects  of  their 
uottuniliom,  fb»  |gigilliiPo4,  tlie  sacraments,  the  apostoUeil 
ttafi^oa,  «id  tbe  dumb*     And  he  aets  fortli  as  the  po«i6w 
to  thi»  idolatry,  19  ho  calls  tt»  the  doctrine  of  the  Penoa  d 
of  Chrifil;  aot  his  chwfcli»  not  his  sacrameiiu,   not  bis  teaching:,  not 
cfOi  iho  tnilhs  ihooi  himirtfp  ikor  the  Ttituos  which  he  enforccfi,      ~ 
ffhpsnlf,iho  obIj  ohjed  aMeh  bars  fanattmni  and  idolatry  on  the  i 
and  gWos  fife  nd  power  to  all  morality  on  the  other.      And  i 
¥wiqX  oQBStxotlf  offoses  to  the  sereral  Idolatries  of  the  Judaix 
ia  whkli  Yiev  he  iden  to  the  Epbde  to  the  Colossians.     In  a  letter  of 
the  joar  18S9  (foL  iL  p*  176),  he  says  :    «'  If  I  foOovr  the  pretend 
mmaauMt  pmttmm  m  feraiag  my  ▼iew$  of  the  sacraments,  I  appear  i 
niysilf  to  be  aadoiDg  Sl  I^bbI  and  oar  Lord^s  work  in  one  great  poti 
aad  to  be  iatrodadDg  that  rery  Judaism  to  which  Christianity  is  w 
£rect}y  opposed,  and  which  ooaststs  in  ascribing  spiritual  effects  to  out- 
ward and  bodily  actions*     It  seems  to  me  histoncally  certain,  that  t)ie 
Judaism  wlueb  upheld  ctrcomcision  and  insisted  on  the  difference  of 
meslSr  after  baring'  rainly  endeavoured  to  sap  the  Gospel  under  its  pro* 
per  Judaic  fonn>  did»  even  within  the  first  century*  transpose  its  spint 
into  a  Christian  form ;  and  substituttnj^  baptism  for  circumctsioOj  and 
the  mystic  influence  ot  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  communion  for  ih* 
doctrine  of  purifying  and  defiling  meatiL,  did  thereby  pervert  ChristiaBifr 
lo  a  fatal  extent,  and  seduced  many  who  would  have  resisted  it  to  the 
^^  death  under  its  own  form ;  because  now,  though  its  spirit  was  the  sanci 
^H  its  form  was  Christian^  Id  the  same  manner  he  condemns  as  Judaisdesl 
^H  that  riew  of  the  transference  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  which 
^H  is  so  predominant  in  his  own  and  sereral  other  reformed  churches,  tS* 
^^  though  he  acknowledged  the  importance  of  a  day  set  apart  as  needfil 
[        for  human  weakness.     Thus  he  writes  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1 833  (»ol 
i.  p,  364) :    '*  Although  the  aposUe   Paul   would    have   been  utterly 
'         shocked  could  he  have  foreseen  that  eighteen  hundred  years  afler  Chris- 
I  tianity  came  into  the  world,  such  an  tnfttitution  as  the  Sabbath  wooU 

It  hare  been  still  needed ;  yet^  seeing  that  it  is  sltll  needed,  the  obligsllMl 

of  the  old  commonwealth  is  still  binding  in  the  i^pirtt  of  it ;  that  is^  thai 
we  should  use  one  day  in  ^even  as  a  sort  of  special  reminder  of  our  do- 
ties,  and  relieving  ourselres  from  the  over- pressure  of  worldly  thinjTl 
which  daily  life  brings  with  it.     But  our  Sunday  i:*  the  beginning  of  th« 
week,  not  the  end  ;  a  day  of  preparation  and  strengthening  for  the  week 
to  come,  and  not  of  rest  for  the  past,'*     In  a  letter  of  the  year  ld57 
%ol-  ii*  p.  77)  ho  designates  it  as  Judaizin^  and  idolatry^   when  rocs 
it  the  church  and  the  sacraments  into  the  place  of  Christy  as  othtfri 
eialtkd  his  mother,  and  others  again  circumcision,  in  the  Miflt 

It  is  trtic  that  hostility  against  that  form  of  Christianity  justly  de- 
scribed hy  Arnold  as  the  Juduical  element,  may  he  carried  too  far.  We 
must  not  refws<»  lo  acknowledge  that  a  true  and  sound  spirit  of  Chriili- 

*t  •  'ven  when  a;*5ntiuujr  a  peculiar  form,  has  existed  from  tlie  ear]i<«t 
.JV'     '.      ,<.,1i  the  miiidlc  ages  down  to  our  own  times;  we  must  not 

^  ianity  has  been  constantly  liable  to  two  opposite  tta* 


(' 


I 
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dencies  of  exclusive  devotion  to  what  is  inward,  and  to  what  is  outward  • 
that  it  h  even  a  part  of  its  divine  character  to  be  able  to  pervade  these 
two  oxtreine  poles  of  opposite  opinions,  and  all  the  intermediate  steps 
which  lie  between  them;  and  that  without  this  it  could  not  have  been 
the  leaven  which  was  to  leaven  the  whole  world.  If  A  mold  was  some- 
times moved,  by  his  zeal  for  pure  evangelical  truth,  to  speak  in  various 
places  very  stroujyrly  ajrajji^t  particular  views,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  wanting  in  that  charity  which  can  recognize  Christianity  even  in 
this  form;  and  no  less  did  he  possess  that  Christian  in8i<?ht  into  history 
which  can  perceive  that  each  opposite  tendency  had  in  its  beginning  a 
relative  use. 

He  remarks,  it  is  true,  in  opposition  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  first  centur}^  that  the  contention  here  was  between  Cyprian 
and  Paul  ;  but  he  adds  an  acknowledgement  that  what  was  good  in 
Cypnan  he  had  won  from  Paul  and  from  Christianity  (voL  ii.  p.  115). 
He  admits  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  down  as  a 
stream  throug^h  all  centuries;  and  he  h  accordingly  an  opponent  of  that 
one- Bided  Protestant  view  which  confines  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  of  Christianity  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  small  community  of  the 
Waldenses.  Thus  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  year  18'i5  (voL  i.  p.  310)  ; 
**  Popery  and  narrow  dogmatical  intolerance  tainted  the  Church  as  early 
as  in  the  days  of  Ignatius;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ*s  true 
Church  lived  through  the  w^orst  of  times,  and  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  small  community  of  the  Vaudois/*  Again,  another  letter  of  the 
year  \S3S  (vol  ii.  p.  18):  **  The  Church  of  Christ  has  at  no  time 
plainly  apostatized,  although  it  has  been  greatly  unworthy  of  its  privi- 
leges. Nor  has  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  and  Christ  risen  been 
80  forsaken,  as  that  the  very  standard  of  Christianity  should  need  to  he 
planted  afresh,'*  While  vigorously  opposing  what  he  call  a  Judaism^  he 
says,  speaking  of  his  opponents,  **I  feel  and  speak  very  strongly  against 
their  party,  but  I  always  consider  the  parly  as  a  mere  abstraction  of  its 
peculiar  character  as  a  party,  and  as  such  I  think  it  detestable ;  but  take 
any  particular  member  of  it,  and  his  character  is  made  up  of  many  other 
elements  than  the  mere  peculiarities  of  his  party.  He  may  be  a  good 
Christian,  and  therefore  I  may  love  and  respect  hira,  though  his  party 
as  such — that  is,  the  peculiar  views  which  constitute  the  bond  of  union 
amongst  its  members — 1  think  to  be  most  utterly  at  variance  with  Chris- 
tianity*" (vol.  ii*  p.  93,) 

It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  strikincr  characteristics  of  this  admir- 
able man,  that,  rising  completely  above  all  narrow-minded  dogmatism  or 
bigoted  sectarian  prejudice,  he  always  considered  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  and  the  source  of  spiritual  life,  when  it  formed  the  basis  of  tho 
mind,  as  the  great  foundation  of  Christianity,  and  the  common  bond  of 
union  between  those  who  differed  from  each  other  in  subordinate  matters. 
Hence  he  could  recognize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  various  ssystems 
and  opinions;  hfence  he  conld  even  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of 
Unitarianism,  and  could  distinguish  the  Unitarianism  which  refers 
chiefly  to  dogmatical  questions  from  thai  which  affects  the  Christian 
life  itself.  He  beUeved  that  this  common  faith  would  become  the  foun- 
dation of  a  more  entire  and  perfect  unity,  taking  its  rise  from  within  the 
Church;  vUiile  the  efforts  aiter  dogmatical  uniformity  and  external 
agreement  would  only  occa^^ion  further  divisions,  and  lead  to  a  new  lorm 
of  Judaism.     Herej  too,  we  see  in  Arnold  a  man  who  belongs  to  the 
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!  to  beoofr* 
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UURM 

flOIDOiOII- 

divuutT." 

ht  nyrds  as  oodim- 

'  Fvon  tbb  paint  of  viev, 

Mild  tht  mah  is  doCo- 

■  the  VMBe  of  our  Lord  Jesa 

^ihiipaeai&iiij  Chnftiati  chanc- 

the  plM  of  '  G^  tlie  Mht 

'  Ac^  wUdi  other  Cbristkiis,  Hit 

de%litfoL   Fur 

t  of  God's  reftegOiD^  Iniiiof If  in 

;  of  vOTsfaip  which  wccgcld 

tile  mpptyiiif 

vUdi  ti«i  shown  itmf  I 

I  4mce&.* "  (vol  i.  p.  357.) 

*  who  Wpe  Christ  sod  pray  to  Hijd  :  wbo 

reg»i  Wm  not  m  dead,  hoi  m  Ktiog.     Moke  the  Church  a  lirtog  ad 

»  SMi^,  fike  that  if  the  int  Chfi9tiaik&»  and  then  dif ervnco  «f 

I  win  cither  ceooe  nr  will  Afviff  ■othiBg.''  (vol  L  p.  570.)    He 

i  III  the  fiKi  tibot  in  the  Efuties  nolhiai^  k  condemned  lis  bmsf 

F  b  one  MOthwHt  which  h  b- 
hofy  and  JBil»  fmimhb  fiir  omoehneo  as  weU  as  for  othen** 
(1  Cor.  rrL  £f.)  «*  Bat  this  is  not  the  anathema  of  a  fand  theol^ 
{woL  L  |i.  S74.)  "  I  shnll  alw^p  (voL  il  p,  £8)  insist  oo  the  i 
of  the  Dtrinity  of  Christ  as  the  great  point  of  Chmtianity.  Bl 
I  think  the  scholaatie  thedogj  hm  ohscortid  and  excited ^\ 
dice  against  it,  that  I  am  rather  thmUiil  njs^  for  having  been  enafaM] 
to  rooetre  Scriptiirc  truth  in  spite  of  the  wrapping  which  has  been  | 
nround  tt*  than  I  can  condemn  those  who  throw  away  the  wrappiof*  > 
cannot  eoncdre  that  beneath  a  shell  so  worthless  there  can  lurk  » 
dirine  a  k^nei**  He  mniods  a  frieod  (toI  i,  p.  369)  that  one  of  St 
;  Paul*»  favourite  notions  of  heresy  is  a  doting  about  strifes  of  ffot^ 
(£  Tinu  ii.  H).  **  One  lide,"  be  says,  **niay  be  ri^ht  in  such  a  ttnlK 
tod  the  other  wrong,  but  both  are  heretical  'as  to  CbnstianitVi  btHSUi* 
tbey  lead  men's  minds  away  from  the  love  of  God  and  of 'Chriit,<o 
essentially  tempting  to  the  intellect,  and  which  tend  to  no  ^ 
Godliness."  Further*  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1835  (toU 
seems  to  me  that  all,  absolutely  all^  of  our  religious  aSieC' 

teed  at  ftndinfr  thftC  my  conc«ption  ofUie  opinions  of  thit  adlBtri^ 
Sm  frtth  thttt  of  Bumen^  whoic  words,  at  1  bare  quoted  thefli  abof^  , 
till  I  had  written  ihii. 
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lions  and  Teneration  should  go  to  Christ  himself ;  and  that  Protestant- 
ism, Catholicism,  and  erery  other  name  which  expresses  Christianity, 
and  some  difercntia  or  proprium  besides,  is  so  far  an  evil,  and  when 
made  an  object  of  attachment,  leads  to  superstition  and  error.'' 

From  these  clear  and  distinct  recognitions  of  the  great  point  and 
foondation-stone  of  Christianit j,  the  chief  object  of  all  the  Divine  Reve- 
lations, it  might  easily  be  inferred,  that  Arnold  could  separate  what  was 
divine  and  what  was  human  in  the  Scriptures,  and  distinguish  the  true 
word  of  God  from  its  human  wrapping,  more  clearly  than  accords  with 
the  ordinary  views  of  English  Divines,  and  that  he  could  form  better 
notions  of  the  nature  of  Inspiration  than  was  possible  for  the  old  theo- 
logians. And  this  is  indeed  the  case.  He  himself  declared  that  a  revo- 
lution in  theology  would  be  produced  by  a  new  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  inspiration.  Speaking  of  some  letters  of  the  profound  Cole- 
ridge on  Inspiration,  written  in  a  spirit  liberal  and  congenial  to  his  own, 
and  publish^  after  his  death,  he  says  :  "  These  letters^are  well  fitted  to 
break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question  which  in- 
volves in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions ;  the  greatest  probably 
that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
in£dlibility ;  yet  it  must  come,  and  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and 
damonrs  of  the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting  and  more 
SQie  establishing  of  Christian  truth."  (vol.  i.  p.  403.)  We  learn  from 
his  biographer  that  he  applied  the  words  of  Christ,  '*  Render  unto 
C^Bsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,"  in  a  new  and  significant  sense  to  the  separation  of  what  is 
dirine  and  what  is  human  in  the  holy  Scriptures  (vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle,  united  as  it  was  with  his 
V>Te  of  truth,  and  his  mind  highly  cultivated  by  philological  and  his- 
torieal  studies,  led  him  likewise  to  a  freer  and  more  fearless  criticism  of 
tke  hooks  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  the  Bible  history.  An 
interesting  treatise  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  has  been  bound 
^  with  the  second  volume  of  his  Sermons.  Herr  Heintz  will  make  the 
^Jennan  public  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  this  treatise  in  his  ver- 
^  of  these  Memoirs.  In  it,  after  working  out  the  application  of  the 
*^vanentioned  words  of  Christ,  he  says,  "that  intellectual  wisdom 
^bich  exercises  over  this  world  more  than  imperial  dominion,  may  not 
w  denied  her  lawful  tribute.  It  is  within  her  province  to  judge  of  all 
^juestions  of  science,  of  history,  and  of  criticism,  according  to  her  own 
S^end  laws  :  nor  may  her  decisions  on  these  matters  be  disputed  by  an 
•PP«J  to  the  higher  power  of  spiritual  wisdom,  who  leaves  such  points 
*«K>lly  to  her  lower  jurisdiction. 

He  maintains  here  that  all  researches  in  the  various  branches  of  leam- 
%  each  in  its  own  province,  are  entirely  separate  from  the  religious 
T'titioDi,  and  should  by  no  means  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
'^^tr  province  of  the  investigation  of  divine  truth.  "  In  truth,"  he  says, 
J^  18Q0  hard  thing  to  make  a  rationalist  or  an  anti-rationalist, — meaning 
^  this  term  one  who  is  afraid  to  trust  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
*d  who  talks  of  the  danger,  perhaps  of  the  profaneness,  of  an  inquiry, 
voQgb  its  subject  be  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  intellect.  But 
*  make  an  enlightened,  yet  humble  Christian— one  who  feels  the  coni- 
y^^e  worthlessness  of  all  merely  intellectual  exercises,  yet  follows 
**>a  iteadily  and  fearlessly,  in  the  full  faith  that  no  truth  can  ever 
"•Pwite  hbn  from  the  love  of  the  God  of  Truth— this  is  hard  to  l\v« 
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tf^     Deeplj'  im|irrMiil  with  the  profound  ksoivk^ 
eifcihittJ  in  tbe  Seriptnres,  and  with  the  admble 
mammar  mi  dmSmg  with  it ;  '  coovinced  of  sb  and  of 
bk  own  iB-dweOng  Cfvil,  aad  of  the  f>erfect  remedj  for 
hj  the  dwlh  aad  namrectioQ  of  Christ ; — liTin^  in 
f  fomm&mg  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  and 
ete^  ^  aoftt  Mil^  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  pro* 
'  pMg*  lii^  Ibraiasle  k  so  abidiof  a  i ottrce  of  pea/»  lad 
i  a  wmmm  hoA  b  far  too  ifeeplj  rooted  to  need  the  paltry  ud 
'  He  that  is  sptntoa)  jodgeth  all  thiogi/— dl 
i  the  Toy  ^gmdfleA  of  that  sptrittnl  wisdom  from  whidi  hh 
!  defiiea. 
He  eeoiplaips  (toL  i.  p.  40-1)  thai  Bihle  criticisniy  at  least  as  far  as 
iffudi  the  Old  Testament^  is  in  Eo^laod  almost  non-existeiit    He 
^o^ht  he  dneovered  in  Dmiel  trmees  of  a  later  period  (toL  ii  p.  19^) 
**  The  self  some  criticisiB,*  he  saja*  *'  which  has  estahlished  the  authea- 
tacilf  of  St.  Jnhn*s  Gospel  againai  all   qoestioiiiiigs,   does,   I  thiDk, 
eqoaDj  proie  the  aon-attthentictlj  of  great  part  of  DanieL**     la  trest- 
ing  of  the  prophecies  of  tbe  Old  Testameot,  he  drew  a  distinctioa  be- 
tween the  htstorical  sense  and  the  deeper  nieaoiog  which  lies  beoeatlu 
and  which  has  always  reference  to  Christ.     Thus  he  looked  oa  the 
propbecj  of  Immanod*  laaiak  rlL,  dedariog  that  it  had  not  reference  in 
its  primarj  or  historical  sense  to  Christ  (voL  ii.  p.  199).     He  obsenrsd 
that  prophetic  vision  could  see  the  fullness  of  the  future  in  the  impcr< 
feet  germ  of  the  present  (vol  i.  p-  199)-     He  considered  the  virioot 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  various  comiogs  of  Chni 
forerunners  of  his  last  coming.     And  to  this  he  refers  the  great  evcnl 
in  church  hisior)*. 

We  have  already  ohserred  that  Arnold  could  completely  sepanlS 
two  branches  of  religious  and  secular  learning.     He  could  also  discern 
on  which  side  religious  doubts  could  be  solved  by  Intellectual  inquixy, 
aod  on  which  side  they  could  only  he  overcome  by  an  effort  of  will,  by 
a  resignation  of  mind,  and  the  power  of  feeling.     Much  that  h  excel- 
lent on  this  subject,  much  that  shows  an  abundant  Christian  expcriaiet 
and  a  deep  knowledge  of  human   nature,  may  be  found  in  his  letttfi 
Most  admirably  does  he  speak  on  the  soH:alled  negative  impartialitr  lod 
freedom  from  prejudice  in  the  examination  of  religious  subjects.    On 
this  subject  he  says,  in  reference  to  an  article  on  the  life  of  Christ:— 
**  To  read  an  account  of  Christ  written  as  by  an  indifferent  person,  vj  ro 
read  an  unchristian  account  of  ilim  ;  because  no  one  who  acknow  Ic^i^^" 
Him  can  be  indifferent  to  Him^  but  stands  in  such  relation  to  Him,  tint 
the  highest  reverence  musit  ever  be  predominant  in   his  mind  whrfl 
thinking  or  writing  of  Him*     And  again,  what  is  tbe  impartiality  tbK 
is  required  ?     Is  it  that  a  mun  shall  neither  he  a  Christiaji,  nor  yet  oot 
a  Christian  ?     The  fact  is,  that  religious  veneration  is  inconsistent  wiA 
what  is  called  impartiality  ;  which  means,  that  as  you  see  some  good 
and  some  evil  on  both  sides,  you  identify  yourself  with  neither,  aodtf* 
able  to  judge  of  both.     An  A  this  holds  good  with  all  human  parties  »W 
character's,  but  not  with  nhat  is  divine,  and  consequently  perfect;  ^^ 
then  we  should  identify  ourselves  with  it,  and  are  perfectly  incaptb!<*' 
passing  judgment  upon  it»     If  I  think  that  Christ  was  no  more  ^ 
Socrates  (I  do  not  mean  in  degree,  but  in  kind),  I  can  of  count' sp*** 
of  Him  impartially,  that  is,  I  assume  at  once  that  there  are  fiulUP* 


toot 
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imperfections  in  Hts  characler,  and  on  tbcse  I  pass  my  judgment;  but 

if  I  believe  id  Him,  I  am  not  His  judge,  but  Hia  servant  and  creature, 

and  He  claims  the  devotion  of  my  whole  nature,  because  He  is  identical 

with  goodness,  wisdom,  and  holiness.     Nor  can  I  for  the  sake  of  alran* 

gers  asBume  another    feelioj^  and    another   language,   because  this  is 

eompTOinising  the  highest  duty, — it  is   like  denying   Him^  instead  of 

confessing  Him/'  (vol  ii,  p.  71.)     His  judgment  on  Strausa's  "Life 

of  Christ,"  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  it  from  the  notices  in 

ihe  Studien  and  Kritiken*  is  remarkable.     He  says^**  This  hook  seems 

ta  me  to  show  the  il!  effects  of  that  division  of  labour  which  prevails  so 

uch  amongst  the  literary  men   of  Germany.     Strauss   writes    about 

listory  and  myths,  without  appearing  to  have  studied  the  question,  but 

Ting  heard  that  some  pretended  histories  are  mythical  he  borrows 

is  notion  as  an  engine  to  help  him  out  of  Christianity.    But  the  idea  of 

TOCU  writing  mythic  histories  between  the  times  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and 

St.  Paul  mistaking  such  for  reaiities  I  *'     (VoL  ii.  p.  61.) 

What  Arnold  says  here  agrees  with  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
uniting  theology  with  general  cultivation  of  mind.  On  this  subject  much 
that  is  excellent  and  deserving  of  particular  atlentionj  even  in  Germany, 
maybe  found  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Sermons,  But  perhaps  he  may 
not  have  sufficiently  appreciated  the  advantages  for  deep  research  into 
the  more  abstruse  parts  of  theology  which  are  gained  by  our  division  of 
labour^  and  which  again  reflects  back  on  the  more  ordinary  branches  of 
study.  Strauss's  views  are  certainly  not  referable  to  his  want  of  univer- 
sal cultivation,  as  is  the  case  with  some  others  of  hia  school :  still  there 
is  much  truth  in  Arnold's  observation,  that  one  who  had  been  formerly 
conversant  with  independent  research  and  historical  criticism  in  other 
provinces,  would  not  easily  have  been  led  to  the  strange  theories  which 
^^have  been  formed  by  the  advocates  of  the  mystical  interpretation  of 
^Bficripture  History. 

^B  Even  in  England,  Arnold  evidently  perceived  some  traces  of  that  one- 
^Kiided  view  which  makes  enlargement  of  mind  consist  in  feeling  no  ad- 
^■miration,  reverence^  or  enthusiasm  for  anythingi  and  in  reasoning  coldly 
I  on  all  subjects — that  utilitarian  spirit  which  has  chosen  for  its  motto  the 
I  Horatian  nil  adtmrari,  to  which  the  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  stand 
opposed.  He  writes  to  a  young  man  whom  he  is  warning  against  these 
opinions :  '*  I  believe  that  '  Nil  admirari,*  m  this  sense,  is  the  devil's 
favourite  text ;  and  he  could  not  choose  a  better  to  introduce  his  pupils 
into  the  more  esoteric  parts  of  his  doctrine.  And  therefore  I  have 
always  looked  upon  a  man  infected  with  this  disorder  of  anti- romance  as 
one  who  has  lost  the  finest  part  of  his  nature,  and  his  best  protection 
against  everything  low  and  foolish,''  (vol  i.  p»  419.) 

There  is  but  one  point,  and  a  point  which  appeared  very  important  to 

mold,  with  regard  to  which   we  entirely  differ  from  him.     We  mean 

Tiew  of  the  desirableness  of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State.     But 

en  here  we  recognize  in  him, — as  also  in  the  dear  friend  *  whose  book 

'00  this  subject  he  read  with  particular  interest,  and  entire  accordance  in 

Hs  views, — -that  deep  feeling  for  the  highest  merits  of  Chrijitianity,  that 

anti -hierarchical  spirit,  that  full  and  complete  recognition  of  the  common 

priesthood  of  all  Christians,  which  need  to  be  more  and  more  brought 

forvard,— together  with  an   earnest  longing  to  see   Christianity  made 

more  and  more  the  leaven  for  the  whole  world,  penetrating  all  the  rela- 

•  Roilie  of  Heidtlberg  (see  voL  ii.  p.  1 08). 
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if  Mb.     Box  we  thank  this  can  onlj  spring  from  tbe  inward,  tub- 


of  Chfisliati 


the 


Church  ihroug^h 
rtoti¥iBf  il  from  liis  own  free  conviction.  Such  an  induenre  can  only 
w^gmd  widflif  itmm  llna  ioward  o|>eration  of  Christian  principles-  io  ill 
€msm  It  amit  he  finoled  by  the  law  of  each  man's  o«ra  convictions,  hi 
rrfefCDCg  to  tJbm  we  will  qoole  the  golden  words  of  the  cxcelleot  \lo<t : 
**  LTn  certttii  ttonhra  d*  indiTidos  sont  Chretiens  comme  il  faut  retre,  cC 
k  aocMie  loote  cndere  oooniie  elle  peut  T^tre.**  The  sermon  on  the 
Momit,^ — wlnch^  mwed  apart  from  aU  other  dtaooiirses,  is  a  living  wtl- 
Bsa  of  the  dhiae  charMter  of  the  Saviour, — gives  us  the  Magna  Cbarta 
af  the  KifigdoB  of  God;  hut  it  is  not  founded  on  the  organizatiem  of 
9telei»  aklioii^  the  aiate  will  be  in  iu  highest  perfection  the  more  the 
lawa  there  bid  down  are  carried  into  practice  iu  the  hearts  and  mindf  of 
imlers  and  nbjects.  Arnold  contlDuallj  oppose  as  Jacobinism,  with 
^km  da^gvil  which  the  noble-hearted  man  ever  shewed  to  what  was  loir 
and  meaii,  the  view  which  constdered  the  State  as  only  intended  for  the 
bodilj  wdl-hcing,  the  material  interests  of  man.  In  this  we  cordtiDj 
agree  with  hna.  But  we  should  not  be  led  by  the  converse  of  this  entr 
to  dinre  thai  the  h%beit  good  should  be  realized  in  the  form  of  the 
8Mte  which  would  answer  to  the  condition  of  the  old  world,  afterwanh 
lahdued  by  Christianity.  We  think  that  the  State  should  ensure  a  free 
•eope  for  all  that  is  good  for  mankind,  and  therefore  for  the  Church, 
frooa  whence  alone  Christianity  b  enabled  to  eitercise  that  influence  with 
geowine  mad  dkect  operative  power,  which  in  all  other  eases  must  be  of 
aelj  CB  hdvM  nature. 
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Im  dmigecm  (Urk  I  ftmnd  thee  Erat^ 

Boiuid  by  a  mighty  dukin  ; 
Wi^  fiie  tliy  pHson-doon  I  bunt. 

And  Mt  tliee  Iree  agaia. 

I  racoed  tlieey  and  braugbt  ibee  forth, 

Uy  MfTice  to  fuldl, 
And  bear,  throu^out  the  «<»  and  earth 

The  mandjitec  q(  my  will. 

In  bond*  of  cJoser  brotherho«>d 

Thy  taak  ahall  be  to  bind 
Earth^B  kmg^discordjint  family. 

The  cbildren  of  miuikiud. 

The  tiger  ihall  thy  fi»t»teps  hear 

On  tb«  platnft  of  Hindostanj 
Scamper  away  with  a  buwl  of  fear. 

And  yield  hi^  place  to  man. 

The  fiend  that  nih!i  the  icordiing  waste, 

Soowli  in  his  lair  so  grim ; 
He  knows  the  lle&h  ht*  u^ed  to  ta«le 

Shall  be  do  more  for  him. 

Hut  tlmtigh,  when  Bpeedin^r  on  thy  flight. 
With  more  than  whirlwind's  force, 

Mv  \hn(*^f  rui'««l  rcntrnina  thy  mi^'ht, 
And  ftwyn  i^i^  *"  ^^y  •^urse- 


gankinfthgCuMir. 
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*'  Eccft  H^ore !  la  Montagna^  la  M^ntaffva^'*  cried  the  stentorian 
voice  of  our  veteran  crmdnUore,  with  all  the  rapture  of  a  genuine  Neapo- 
litan»  Half  suffocated  as  we  were  by  the  dust  of  a  Naples  road,  and 
the  heat  of  a  July  sun,  the  announcement  reanimated  us  at  once. 

It  was  indeed  VeBuvius,  that  a  turn  of  the  road  had  disclosed  to  us; 
Vesuvius,  with  its  wooded  sister  Scmtmay  melting  in  the  haze  of  an  Ita- 
lian sunset*  The  rocky  promontory  of  Sorrento,  the  lofty  crest  of 
Monte  Saint  Angelo  fading  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  Mediterranean 
beneath,  stretching  far  as  eye  might  reach. 

We  conld  have  gazed  for  an  hour,  but  horses  and  postilions  were 
equally  impatient,  and  in  ten  mimites  more  we  entered  the  Porta 
Capuana.  The  customary  «<r/rem*?M  of  passports  and  baggage  detained 
us,  as  usual,  a  piccola  mezzordta  at  the  gate,  but  the  delay  was  far 
from  being  tedious.  Had  I  had  nothing  more  to  contemplate  than  the 
group  of  doganieri  who  gathered  round  the  carriage,  I  should  have  been 
well  amused.  With  their  singularly  arched  black  eye-brows,  and  their 
large,  round,  piercing  dark  eyes,  I  could  have  sworn  that  they  were 
each  one  and  all  brothers  of  our  quondam  friend,  Count  P — — ,  so 
striking  was  the  family  likeness. 

Nothing  makes  a  more  forcjble  impression  on  a  stranger  at  first,  than 
the  peculiarly  marked  physiognomy,  which  renders  a  true  rff/nicolo  as 
unmistakeablc  from  the  Alps  to  the  Calabrias,  as  the  first  whisper  of  a 
Venetian's  lisp,  of  a  Tuscan's  gutturals,  or  a  Lombard  w. 

But  there  were  other  objects  of  curiosity  quite  as  attractive  as  the 
**  htavLT  yeux*  of  King  Ferdinand's  officials.  Vehicles  of  every  kind  and 
shape  were  flying  pa^il  us.  It  was  tiftsta^  and  the  crowds  who  had  been 
spending  the  day  dancing  and  carousing  in  the  various  o^erittA  and  vil- 
lages of  the  environSf  were  now  returning.  From  the  strange  little  four- 
wheeled  mbrwlHj  to  the  gaudy  scarlet  and  gold  c&rrimlo^  with  its  Pata- 
gonian  wheels  and  Lilliputian  body,  swarming  with  human  beings  cling- 
u)g  to  it  above,  around,  beneath,  in  every  imaginable  variety  of  attitude 
and  costume, — nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  picturesque  and 
novel  effect  of  the  tovl  m^temble, 

I  amused  mjself  in  counting  the  contents  of  a  earrttella  that  stood 
beside  us,  awaiting  the  inspection  of  the  df^anieri.  Never  was  there 
so  heterogeneous  an  assembly.  Of  the  fourteen  passengers  which  were 
crammed  into  it,  four  were  soldiers,  two  were  nuns  of  the  Capuchin 
order,  the  most  severe  that  exists  ;  another  was  a  begging  friar,  two 
were  priests,  and  the  rest  lazzari,  all  laughing,  shouting,  chattering,  or 
singing  (the  nuns  alone  excepted)  at  the  highest  pitch  of  Neapolitan 
lungs, — €t  c€  71  eM  pas  peu  dire,— it  was  a  miniature  Babel. 

As  I  looked  on,  away  started  the  little,  bony,  half-starved,  fiery-look- 
ing horse,  on  whose  tiny  iimhs  all  the  weight  of  this  merciless  lading  was 
suspended ;  and  away  rattled  the  carrd^lla,  whirling  over  the  stones  at 
a  rate  which  nothing  but  the  inimitable  generalship  of  a  Neapolitan 
charioteer  would  have  preserved  tVom  utter  annihilation.  Had  I  not 
known  by  reputation  their  extraordinary  skill,  and  the  furious  pace  at 
which  they  drive,  I  should  have  imagined  that  every  vehicle  which  flew 
'  aste  to  destruction. 
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Afi  we  drove  slowly  down  the  Furta  or  Fatd^juiy, — a  magniEueQt 
entrance,  by  the  bye,  with  its  pavi  wide  as  the  Biyulevards  or  Chimps 
Elysees,  and  its  rows  of  white  houses  stretching  away  in  lengthening 
persf>ective  till  it  terminates  in  the  colossal  mass  of  the  Museo  Bcdw- 
nko, — ^the  interminable  Albergo  dei  Poveri  to  the  right  looking  mow 
like  a  royal  palace  than  a  pauper  asylum.  Crowds  were  sitting  round 
tables  in  the  open  air,  eating  and  drinking,  before  the  numerous  Tnt- 
torie.  The  spirit  of  the  people  met  us  on  all  &ide9.  Two  or  tbr« 
military  schools  passed  us  in  long  procession^  and  priests  innumenble, 
among  whom  groups  of  Jesuits,  with  their  demure,  downcast  eves,  aod 
long  shovel  hats,  were  particularly  conspicuous* 

One  half  of  the  population  seemed  to  be  soldiers,  and  the  other  half 
clergy.  For  the  first  I  was  prepared,  knowing  the  royal  mania;  bat 
the  second  took  me  by  surprise.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  mttt 
more  priests  and  monks  in  the  streets  of  Naples  than  in  those  of  Rome. 
The  gigantic  fa^^adfe  of  the  Studii,  not  the  more  imposing  from  tU 
glaring  brick-red  hue,  something  like  Egyptian  granite^  nose  before  o^ 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  the  Toledo. 

The  Toledo  was  filled  with  a  countless  crowd  of  carriages,  horsemen, 
and  pedestrians,  all  mingling,  jostling,  and  out-noising  each  other  b 
confusion  indescribable.  It  was  the  Corso^  and  never  bad  we  beheld  i 
coup  d\ril  so  animated  ;  and  one  might  travel  to  the  ends  oC  the  eartfa 
without  meeting  its  rival,  for  the  Toledo  is  perfectly  unique,— «a 
^enefie.  During  the  ten  minutes  that  we  were  delayed  in  the  fh  . 
we  hid  lime  to  took  and  be  looked  at  ;  for  though  an  English  art 
such  a  common-place  affair  at  other  seasons,  in  the  height  of  suraiuer  tl 
was  quite  an  event,  and  the  curious  glances  that  scanned  us  on  all  sidd^ 
were  neither  few  nor  far  between. 

When  at  last  we  forced  our  way  into  the  JllUj  the  last  glow  d"  iht 
sunset  had  faded  from  the  sky,  and,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  the 
climate,  a  moment  more  and  it  became  night.  But  we  lojst  nothing  bj 
the  change,  for  in  an  instant  the  whole  street  was  as  bright  as  da]y 
Accustomed  as  we  were  lo  the  dark  streets  and  dismal  oil  liijup$< 
Rome,  the  blaze  of  light  that  flashed  on  us  seemed  quite  bewiMeriilf, 

Handsome  gaa  remrl^rf^,   high  over  head,  mingled   their  rays  ^ " 
those  that  darted  from  long  lines  of  brilliant  shops,  whose  glareih 
full  on  the  elegant  toilettes  and  handsome  faces  of  the  ladies  who  fill 
the  carriages,  and  their  attendant  mmlieri ;  cafes,  eadi  of  itself  aa  illaJ 
miuation,  daz^ied  us  on  all  sides ;  the  inferior  ones  open  to  all  the  wiadll 
of  heaven,  and  filled  with   loungers  and  smokers  ;  the  more  rn*hfrd^  J 
surrounded  by  groups  of  amateurs  of  ice  and  limonata,  whose  carriag«l 
fairly  blocked  up  the  way,  producing  a  stoppage  every  five  minutes. 

But  our  progress  could  not  be  too  slow,  for  every  step  presented  loint 
new  feature  as  singular  and  striking  as  the  one  that  had  preceded  lu 
Now  it  was  a  cook-shop,  of  which  the  open  front  displayed  the  wtlli 
inside,  lined  from  floor  to  roof,  with  copper  vessels,  fluted  mould»,  i»i 
all  »uch  implements  of  the  art,  of  every  shape  and  variety ;  the  wholi»»9 
polished  and  bright  as  almost  to  outshine  the  plate  glass  windows  <?•, 
either  side  filled  with  crystal,  and  gold,  and  silver;  while  at  the  doof,  tht] 
madtcr  and  his  assistants  pursued  their  avocations,  alternately  (ryvag 
^  their  cakesy  or  distributing  them  to  their  customers, 
icr  moment  the  opening  of  a  cross  street  discovered  to  u»  i^ 
t,  glimmering  apparently  in  the  sky.     As  we  asked  for  * 
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solution  of  the  enigma,  we  learned  that  it  was  the  gala  night  of  one  of 
the  princesses.  On  such  occasions  all  the  public  buildings  are  illuroi- 
natetl,  and  the  line  of  light.^  suspended  so  immeasurably  above  us, 
gleamed  on  the  battlements  of  St.  Elmo.  Torches  and  Iftmpumi  deco- 
rated also  the  palaces  of  the  ministers^  and  the  Jesuits'  college  on  the 
Largo  del  Mercatello.  But  more  dazzling,  more  graceful,  and  more 
original  tban  all,  were  the  little  booths  of  the  iimnundieri ;  one  or  two  of 
which  stood  at  the  corners  of  each  street.  In  these  the  national  taste 
for  decoration  and  tight  shone  prominenL  Wreathed  and  vaulted  with 
a  fabyrinth  of  boughs  and  garlands,  the  very  oranges  and  lemons  strung 
in  rows,  and  festooned  across  the  four  little  green  pillars  that  sustain  the 
slight  roof,  their  fresh  leaves  sparkling  in  the  glearas  of  from  ten  to 
thirty,  and  even  fifty  small  glass  lanterns,  that  hung  from  the  hrancbes, 
each  exhibited  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  owner 

In  the  midst  of  those  fairy  bowers  stood  the  sunburnt  vendor  of 
acqim  gelata  and  limonata,  in  the  very  lightest  possible  summer  cos- 
tnme,  i,  e,  en  chemise  et  eji  pantahm-f  most  actively  employed  as  he 
either  sold  oranges,  squeezed  lemons,  or  poured  out  tumblers  full  of 
their  refreshing  juice  from  the  barrels  balancing  at  each  side,  varied 
with  iced  water  and  the  equally  favourite  mco,  to  the  numerous  avvtn- 
tori  that  thronged  before  him. 

At  last  we  emerged  from  the  Toledo  into  the  magni^cent  Largo,  or 
rather  succession  of  squares  at  the  entrance  of  it.  We  paused  for  an 
instant  to  look  around.  Beside  us,  flanked  by  the  equipages  of  the 
iik£,  five  deep,  stood  the  Cafe  de  1"  En  rope,  the  rendezvous  of  fashion 
par  exctllen^e^  a  fitting  outpost  for  the  street  of  streets,  now  that  its 
gilding  and  arabesques,  ^  hi  dtrmcre  mode  de  Par  in  ^  have  cast  all  its 
former  rivals  into  the  shade*  To  the  left  stretched  the  portico  and 
fa9ade  of  the  San  Carlo ;  its  huge  mass,  annexed  to  a  wing  of  the  royal 
residence,  large  enough  of  itself  to  be  the  Palazzo  Realc,  whose  range 
of  flowery  terraces  extends  along  the  sea  and  joins  the  quai  at  one  side, 
A  moment  more  and  we  were  in  the  Largo  di  San  Francesco,  and  I 
could  have  almost  fancied  that  we  were  transported  back  to  the  eternal 
city;  for  lo  I  opposite  the  grand  facade  of  the  palace  stood  the  colonnade 
of  SU  Peter  s,  circling  the  square  en  demi  lune.  ;  the  gas  lamps  that  were 
suspended  between  the  pillars  no  bad  imitation  of  ihe  ilhimination  of 
the  pord^i  on  Easter  Sunday,  except  that,  in  lieu  of  the  stately  and 
maf^niticent  colonnade  of  the  hfudkit  refiina,  burning  with  light,  rose  the 
lofty  portico  and  rounded  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  whole  was  on  a  miniature  scale^  of  course,  but  the  tout  enMemMe 
struck  me  as  most  splendid  ,*^a  first  impression,  which  was  never  after- 
wards wholly  effaced,  even  when  a  daylight  view  had  discovered  to  me 
that  ihe  combination  was  tmd  suit  pert  l*ar<yjne  ;  while  the  purists  of 
architecture  incessantly  reiterated,  that  the  church  of  San  Francesco, 
with  all  its  precious  marbles  and  brilliant  frescos,  is  nothing  but  a  costly 
barbarismo  ;  a  decision  against  which^  not  being  one  of  the  cratt,  I  have 
always  strenuously  rebelled* 

Leaving  San  Francesco  behind,  we  drove  down  by  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Salerno ;  and  the  shadowy  outline  of  Vesuvius,  darkly  traced 
upon  the  sky,  rose  before  us,— Vesuvius,  actually  topped  with  flame,  its 
base  apparently  skirting  the  bay,  and  scarcely  a  mile's  distance  acroes 
the  water.  Our  contemplation  was  cut  short  by  the  carriage  stopping  be- 
fore the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  de  Rome. 
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of  our  apartnieiita  iKio  \ 
>  to  gase  d  Icitir* 
m  mA  WB,  ^KuwerhnMy  beautiftil  as  it  b,  snrpuaed 
It  w  aetaallj  dream  like.     Tbere  was  no  moon, 
Tht  tkj  aecrocd  tissued  with  stars,  «nd  by  tbcir 
id  tee  tke  vliole  circle  of  the  shore,  and  th«  otiu 
CMiriiamare  and  Sorrento  lay  darklf,  |nc 
I  «■  tJbt  bamoB ;  wliile  Vesurius,  crowning  the  whole,  wol 
10  ^mm  a  |K«f  iane  of  the  hrightest  crimson.     Before  in 
L  Ike  hay^  vUe  a  idtensaiiV  hoat,  with  its  little  torch  ai  the  prt>«t 
BfloalljaenMa  its  dark  surface,  and  dj3ap|>eated  behind  ik' 
^  of  tke  Gailel  del  'Uovo,  which  projected  far  into  the  water, 
■  1^  wi^dqwB  of  the  other  rooms  we  had  quite  a  difermt  prtt»- 
TiKf  hmktl  OB  tbe  Sufei  L«ida,  that  daasical  resort  of  til  U^ 

barcajaliy  and  belit  fi^UM 

NtHhii^  eoold  look  prettier  than  the  little  stalls  of  the  sellpr^  '^ 
sUvfo  nd  aboO-iok,  as  thej  «ere  ranged  along  the  parapet,  with 
higli  \km  wmd,  vyto  striped  awmngs,  and  two  small  twiokling  k' i 
Unnelft  with  his  scarlet  cap  and  sash,  was  seati^i  ai 
trpm%  ouiv  "/nilte  dd  mart,  fruUa  del  auirt^**  whrsffir 
mgcr  Hmvcned  tlie  now  almost  deserted  quai. 
B«l  prcily  and  stzaoge  as  tbcj  were,  I  hastened  back  to  the  hskoaj, 
at  liU  long'  post  ninught,  cooling  ourselves  in  the  soft  ii*> 
1  with  ibe  white  waves  dashing  up  beneath  our  feel. 
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To-BAT  was  the  festival  of  Santa  Brigida  ;  ai\er  the  grand  and  ioWinn 
eetCBMMies  of  majestic  Rome^  how  singular  was  the  contrast*  Th' 
NoopoGtOiks  carry  their  noise  and  gaiety  even  into  their  religioe.  M 
we  approached  the  church,  we  were  startled  by  an  explosion  that  inidt 
us  uncertain  whether  the  saint  had  sprung  a  mine  to  bear  her  foUosvn 
straight  to  Paradise,  **  sofis  auUrtfoniie  de  proce^"  or  whether  the  pm 
of  St.  Elmo  had  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  bombard  us,  or — or— our  Had 
dcerone  put  a  stop  to  our  coDJectureij  by  informing  us,  tliat  it  wfti  »^~ 
the  customary /(fM  cfcyoi^  indispensable  on  such  occastonii,  in  onief  I 
usher  in  the  mass  with  becoming  effect  I  Re-assured  by  so  i 
an  explanatioQf  we  picked  our  steps  amidst  the  paper  petarditvli 
smoking  remains  stood  ranged  in  terrible  array  before  us ;  &nd 
our  way  through  the  crowd,  found  ourselves  within  the  church 

And  singular  as  unexpected  was  the  scene  it  presented  to  us.  fdk 
with  a  motley  assemblage,  certainly  not  ia  crtmc  de  In  a^^me  of  It  bdkl 
Napoli,  and  draperied  with  gauze  and  tinsel  of  every  hue  of  the  ninlwfij 
it  looked  like  a  very  showy  booth,  or  a  icene  dt  hallet^  or  ralhefjil'i 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  Neapolitan  church  in  holiday  dre«s»  aDdlii»I 

♦hing  less  than  a  place  of  worship,  In  lieu  of  the  rich  crimsoabi^i 
.  the  only  costume  suffered  to  disguise  the  marble  splendonr  of  R^ J 
temples^  festoons  of  the  most  gossamer  blue^  of  the  most  cMM^j 
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pmk,  the  most  diaphanous  violet,  starred  with  silver  or  edged  with  gold, 
drooped  rouBd  the  columns,  and  floated  from  the  roof,  mingling  and 
glittering  in  the  light  of  the  lustres  suspended  hetween  each  arch. 

A  hlaze  of  dazzling  illuminatioti  gleamed  from  the  bedraped  and  be- 
spangled altar  ;  while  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  priests,  as  ihey 
moved  up  and  down  before  the  ^'  Venerabile,'*  shone  with  redoubled 
richness  on  the  brilliant  background  of  gold  and  rose. 

At  each  side  of  the  nave  a  raised  tribune  had  been  erected  for  the 
two  orchestras,  both  containing  about  thirty  musicians.  As  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  are  not  large,  the  combined  effect  of  some  forty  violins 
and  twenty  singers,  each  striving  to  out-noise  the  other,  may  be  easily 
imagined, — ^the  pat^rarou  that  had  cannonaded  ua  outside  were  scarcely 
more  stunning.  Suffice  it,  that  after  having  endured  for  about  an  hour 
what  would  have  been  unendurable  to  the  nerves  of  anything  btJt  a 
hzzfiro  or  an  English  Uonizer,  —  on  the  assurance  of  the  Marchese 
L^- —  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen,  we  were  happy  to  escape 
Into  the  open  air,  half  deafened,  and  three-quarters  stilled. 

**Caspifif  what  will  not  the  EngUsh  go  through  I"  exclaimed  our 
friend,  as  he  piloted  ua  out,  *'  Ten  minutes  of  this  atmosphere  would 
have  made  one  of  our  women  faint.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  was 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  to-morrow,  you  would  never  be  satisfied  till  you 
stood  in  the  crater,** 

•'  Of  course,"  I  replied  ;  '*  hut  that  is  our  way — ch^  v^d^  /'* 

The  corso  was  almost  over,  and  the  files  were  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner,  as  one  by  one  the  carriages  turned  down  the  Strada  di  Chiaja,  or 
dashed  off  by  the  Chiatamone.     The  twilight,  too,  was  rapidly  deepening 

into  nij^ht  as  our  friend,  Don  Pepino  L ,  called  for  us,  and  we  drove 

down  the  Chiaja,  But  the  Strada  dl  Chiaja  was  another  affair.  Filled 
with  pedestrians  and  equipages,  all  hound  to  the  Toledo  and  its  cufet^^  or 
the  surrounding  theatres*  we  were  forced  to  follow  the  fila  at  a  worse 
than  snaiFs  pace,  varied  every  now  and  then  by  a  dead  stop.  The 
crowd,  the  carriages,  the  confusion,  and  the  gaiety  of  all  around,  would 
have  made  the  slowness  of  the  trajei  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise, 
had  I  not  feared  that  we  should  be  too  late  for  the  fireworks.  My  im- 
patience amused  our  Neapolitan  friends  exceedingly,  for  to  them  fire- 
works were  a  drug.  As  in  Naples  every  Baint  has  his/esfo,  and  every 
fesUt  lis  fiiochi,  the  week  is  a  rare  one  in  which  there  are  not  two  and 
often  three  J'eiix  (Tarlifre^  and  unfaiUngly  every  Sunday, 

"  Laugh  as  you  like,"  I  exclaimed  at  last ;  **  but,  however  ridiculous 
the  confession  may  be*  rockets  and  trleolori  have  still  a  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  a  novice  like  myself,  whose  casi^lli  nell*  aria  have  hitherto  been 
Uroited  to  the  yearly  magic  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  or  the  (firandoki  of* 
Easter,  and  St.  Peter's."' 

**  Console  yourself,"  retorted  Don  Pepino,  as  the  carriage  debouchtd 
in  the  largo^  **  we  shall  be  there  immediately  now. 

But  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  As  we  passed  the  illuminated  Cafe 
de  TEurope,  before  which  stood  groups  of  carriages  filled  with  eict/mttes, 
eating  ice,  or  drinking  lemonade,  multitudes  were  pouring  towards  the 
Santa  Brigida  and  the  Largo  del  |^astello ;  thus  rendering  the  Toledo, 
always  so  crowded  at  this  hour,  even  more  impassable  than  usual. 

If  I  wished  to  convert  a  cynic  or  a  misanthrope,  I  should  send  him  to 
the  Toledo  from  eight  o'clock  to  ten  on  a  summer's  evening,  with  its 
crowds  of  noisy,  picturesque,  and  joyous  people ;  its  double  file  of  car- 
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ria^es  ;  its  showy  cafh^  filled  with  loungers  and  Hoiu  :  and  tke  livU 
mqre  showy  lijjyjfuidiei'i  glittering  on  all  sides :  I  do  not  think  lh«re  a 
another  scene  so  animated  and  so  brilliant  in  the  world. 

As  we  reached  the  street  of  Santa  Brigida,  we  all  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion  of  surprise ;  for,  though  we  had  seen  in  the  moniin^  the  innume^ 
rable  paper-lamps  that  filled  every  window,  or  were  festooned  across  ihe 
street,  we  w^ere  unprepared  for  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  illumiuation. 

From  the  Toledo  to  the  Largo  del  Castello  myriads  of  lights  of  ertry 
hue  of  the  rainbow  dazzled  our  sight ;  while  overhead,  apparently  Boat- 
ing in  mid-air,  hung  garlands  and  lustres  of  everv  fantastic  shape 
imaginable,  gleaming  in  purple  and  crimson,  violet  and  gold  colour, 
like  the  ruby  and  amethyst  fruits  of  Aladdin*s  garden.  In  the  centra  of 
the  street,  immediately  facing  the  church,  swung  a  colossal  chandelier, 
eclipsing  all  the  others  by  its  Patagonian  aiise,  and  fanciful  as  elepot 
form.  The  imit  cnsanhk  represented  a  gigantic ^ewrwie-Zw  y  the  details 
composing  lilies,  tulips,  and  blue  bells. 

**  What  a  magical  coup-dUtil  r  I  exclaimed  at  last,  perfectly  enrap^^ 
tured  ;  "and  how  tasteful,  how  pretty  the  decoration  of  that  house,*"  1^| 
added,  pointing  out  one,  the  windows  and  balconies  of  which^  from  th^^ 
pum  Urreno  to  the  very  roof»  were  filled  with   rows   and  wreaths  of 
tulips,  crocuses,  and  anemones. 

"  And  yet,  would  you  guess  that  those  lampumi  you  admire  to  much 
are  7u  plus  ni  moins  than  gourds,  pumpkins,  and  various  other  fniits  pe- 
culiar to  our  campaf/jia  felke^  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  light, 
so  as  to  become  transparent,  and  cut  into  the  shapes  of  these  differetit 
flowers,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  servants  and  hriarit  who  are 
famous  for  their  skill  m  this  branch  of  an  art  peculiarly  Neapolitan/ 

'♦  You  jest  r* 

"  No,  indeed,  that  gold  tulip  that  looks  so  brilliant  is  nothing  but 
half  of  a  yellow  coctfz^o.     Those  crimson  ones  are  pomi  d'oro^  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter*     I  shall  bring  you  a  bouquH  some  doj  to 
ctire  you  of  your  incredulity,  for  my  cameri^re.  is  an  artute  in  that  wmy,** 

In  the  meanwhilo  the  carnage  had  been  progressing  through  thedente 
mass  of  people  who  crowded  the  street,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  beaiK 
feet,  and  elbows,  and  to  onr  infinite  terror,  for  the  Neapolitans  are  «o 
used  to  being  jostled  by  a  cnbriolHj  or  half  r«/^i//^  by  a  eoi^rieoh,  at  efWf 
turn  of  (heir  crowded  streets,  that  they  think  nothing  of  being  grtied  hf 
a  horses  nose,  or  of  the  wheels  passing  within  an  inch  of  their  limba. 

At  each  moment  I  expected  that  some  of  the  star  gazers,  would  httf 
been  crushed  to  death,  as  they  stood  in  perfect  indifference,  scaurdjr 
turning  ronnd  at  the   sound  of  the  carriage-wheels,  much   less  cooA 
scending  to  get  out  of  way.     But  we  penetrated,  without  accideot,  iai 
the  Largo  del  Castello,  and  just  in  time  ;  for  scarcely  had  we  takrti 
station   in  an  open  space  where  none  of  the  numerous  carriagen  thi 
filled  the  square  impeded  our  view,  when  three  or  four  rockets  sl 
into  the  sky,  announced  that  the /?/or/i«  had  begim> 

A  blaze  of  fire  burst  from  a  scaffolding  erected  imraediatcty  before tli^ 
entrance  of  the  street  from  which  we  had  juat  emerged.  Stars^-fiftf 
aerpents  ;  fountains*,  S<c  followed  in  japid  succession,  casting  a  glare  «li 
the  whole  square  that  made  every  object  in  it  as  bright  as  day,  and  di«* 
ulftViDir  similar  scaffoldings  rising  on  e^^erj'  side.  Scarcely  had  thfjf 
-»  one  quarter  than  they  were  replied  to  in  aii<»thef.  Sp«ri* 
I  darted  and  fell  in  every  direction — on  the  houses— oo  th* 
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crowd,  but  without  eliciting  any  greater  sign  of  alarm  than  an  occasional 

scream  from  the  female  portion  of  the  commujiity. 

"  Are  they  not  afraid  of  being  set  on  fire  ?"  I  inquired* 
I       **  Oh  no  I  they  are  used  to  it/*  replied  Don  Pepin o. 

**  Well,  at  all  events,  I  am  glad  that  we  at  least  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  combustion.**  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  deluge  of 
sparks  fell,  above,  below^  around  us  in  every  direction,  and  an  airy  castle 
started  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  carriage.  Suddenly  the  blue  light 
which  had  cast  so  spectral  a  hue  over  the  handsome  countenances  of 
our  companions  changed  to  a  crimson  glare,  making  the  whole  scene 
iook  very  much  like  one  of  the  flaming  BolgU  of  the  Infertto  ;  while  the 
castle  melted  into  a  cascade  of  fire* 

Unconscioiisly  we  had  chosen  our  position  precisely  in  front  of  the 
gT2ind  Jlnale  of  the  evening* 

**  Mistricordia  !  can  we  not  retreat  ?  *'   1  exclaimed* 

**  Impossible,  unless  you  prefer  the  certainty  of  breaking  your  neck  to 
the  chance  of  being  singed,"  replied  the  Nlarche*^,  pointing  out  the 
quintuple  file  of  carriages  that  stood  behind  ust  **  CI  vuol  paiiema, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  hut  to  draw  up  the  head  of  the  carriage,  and 
await  the  result/* 

The  result  proved  his  wisdom,  for  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  back-* 
ing  amidst  the  curses  and  kicks  of  all  the  coachmen  and  horses  beside 
and  behind  us,  the  bouquet  burst  just  over  our  heads,  and  sticks  and 
sparks  came  ratlling  down  on  us  like  hail,  to  ibe  great  amusement  of 
the  Marchese  and  his  brother,  and  to  my  extreme  terror. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  we  could  extricate  ourselves  from  the  scene 
of  confusion.  And  when  at  last  we  drove  down  the  Santa  Lucia 
various  groups  were  already  sealed,  supping  a//reft?o,  and  others  hurrying 
to  take  possession  of  the  few  tables  that  remained  vacant.  They  seemed 
to  enjoy  themselves  too,  for  the  peak  of  laughter  echoed  across  the  quai. 

**  There  are  very  few  to  night/'  said  Don  Raffaele  L — —  ;  for  the 
Santa  Lucia  is  one  of  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  basso  ceto  for  their 
supper  and  drinking  parties  during  the  summer.  A  little  later  it  will 
probably  be  quite  full.  Sunday  especially  ia  a  grand  night,  and  the 
scene  is  sometimes  singularly  characteristic  and  amusing^  so  mucb  so, 
that  many  go  as  spectators  to  enjoy  the  sport,  if  not  to  mingle  in  it. 
Amongst  the  amateurs^  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  an  old  gentleman 
whose  assiduity  was  so  constant  as  to  be  at  last  remarked.  Every  file 
night  regularly  his  carriage  took  its  station  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
largest  and  merriest  group,  and  there  he  would  sit  for  an  hour  or  two, 
looking  on  and  listening,  apparently  with  quite  as  much  ffiiBta  as  any  of 
the  carousers  themselves.  Two  or  three  of  our  mischievous  damertnh 
determined  to  play  him  a  trick,  and  providing  themselves  with  a  very 
long  rope,  they  lied  one  end  of  it  to  the  wheel  of  his  carnage^  and  the 
other  to  the  legs  of  a  table,  at  which  some  twenty  or  thirty  people  were 
supping,  beside  whom,  as  usual,  he  had  taken  his  post ;  the  result,  which 
of  course  they  had  waited  to  tee,  was  quite  as  ludicrous  as  they  could 
have  wished.  Having  stayed  his  time,  the  old  gentleman  at  last  drove 
off;  a  moment  after,  away  danced  the  table  without  any  visible  cause, 
scattering  the  broken  dishes  and  their  contents  right  and  left  npon  the 
astounded  convives,  who  lay  in  all  directions,  overturned  and  sprawling 
on  the  ground*  crossing  themselves,  and  calling  on  all  the  saints  to  save 
them  from  the  fangs  of  **  Satanasso,*'  whose  hoofs  and  claws  bad  just 
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**  Precisely*  I  wa»  just  thinking  bow  forUinate  moft  be  the  fmmemm 
of  such  a  domicile,  with  its  bright  and  elegant  facade  lookii^  on  ik^ 
loveliest  site  in  the  world ;  not  too  large  to  be  habitable,  nor  too  vaail  lo 
be  princely,  it  seems  to  me  the  very  b^au  idtfil  of  a  rciideDce.* 

**  And  vet  the  Duke  prefers  Paris,  and  nnlv  returns  here  de  iemt  ai 

**  There  h  no  disputing  tastes  ;  but  I  should  not  make  a  cotnpariMXi 
between  vain,  frivolou?,  worldly,  and  common* place  Paris,  and  beauti- 
ful, picturesque,  romantic  Naples,"' 

The  last  observation  had  ushered  us  into  the  drawing^roofn^  where 
we  found   several    of  our  friends   awaiting    us.       Among  others  the 

Homan   Countess  S ,   and  her  handsome  daughter.     The  heat  of 

the  evening  was  intense,  and  though  every  door  and  window  of  the 
whole  cnjilude  of  rooms  were  wide  open,  we  were  not  an  atom  the  cooler; 
nor  even  did  the  tea  succeed  better  ;  that  national  wine  qua  non  we  never 
omitted,  to  the  interminable  astonishment  of  our  Neapolitan  hnhiimh; 
whose  philosophy  never  could  be  convinced  of  the  refreshing  effects  of 
potations  of  boiling  water,  in  a  temperature  of  the  tropics. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  myriads  of  :>j3tsari^  attracted  as  usual  bj  the 
light,  filled  the  saloons,  flitting  and  buizing  around  us  on  all  sidea. 

Nothing  can  be  more  burlesque  than  to  observe,  en  txmaieur,  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  familiar  circle  on  such  occasions.  Intent  on  foiling  the 
common  enemy,  all  scruples  are  waived ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  alifee  pur- 
sue their  various  plans  of  defence  mm  cerhnonit,  and  ioconceivablj 
absurd  is  the  effect  of  seeing  every  one  around  hitting  themselves  d 
drolu  et  (1  fjmidi^f  or  clutching  funously  at  the  air  without  any  apparent 
object  The  most  coquettish  po$e,  the  most  tatto  m>ee  sentiment  b  vio- 
lently cut  short  by  the  muttered  execration,  and  the  abortive  attempt  at 
vengeance.  Even  amidst  my  own  miseries  I  watched  the  different  man- 
cmvres  of  our  companions  in  distress,  with  infinite  amusement. 

Baron  D— ,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  sofa,  was  silently  pur- 
suing a  system  of  extermination  on  the  wall ;  a  hopeless  task,  for  no 
sooner  was  one  swarm  destroyed  than  it  was  replaced  by  another.     The 

Contessa  S ,  with  true  Roman  dimnf^oktira^  slapped  about  her  safm 

mish^krmU  ;  while  the  beautiful  Donna  Giacinta,  more  merciful,  waved 

her  handkerchief  incessantly  before  her  face.     Prince  C ,  who  had 

seated  himself  beside  me,  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  struggled 
tucoessfally  to  keep  up  appearances.  But  then  he  had  a  sonnet  to  re- 
peat, t«ii  atmetto  c<Ala  ctnlaj  composed  impromptu^  while  he  waited  our 
arrivaL  And  mosquitoes  are  ant i -poetical.  He  had  just  got  through 
the  first  stanza.  *'  How  very  pret  .  .  /*  I  began,  when  the  epithet  ex- 
pired on  my  lips,  as  a  handkerchief  w^as  suddenly  flung  in  my  face. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  !" 

**  You  ought  to  thank  me,*'  retorted  the  Marchese  S ,  to  my  ex- 
clamation, and  the  indignant  look  that  accompanied  it.  *"  Were  it  not 
for  ray  timely  intervention  you  would  have  a  swelling  on  your  forehead 
to-morrow  as  large  as  half  a  ducat.     Such  a  monster  as  lighted  on  it  I" 

The  prince  resumed  his  sonnet,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  getting 
through  it  without  any  new  inemventurt*  The  verses  were  really  very 
graceful,  and  I  praised  them  as  they  deserved. 

"  Ah  Signorina  I**  he  whispered  in  the  most  pathetic  tone  imaginable, 

'  *•  if  they  have  any  merit,  to  what  do  I  owe  it,  if  not  to  the  irresistible 

inspira  ,  ,  .  ,     Ml  Diavoio  I  mr^o  accecaio  per  Bacco  /  I  am  blinded  ! 
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almost  shouted  the  uufortunate  poet,  dashing  his  band  upon  hise^^ikh 
a  violence  that  seemed  tikely  to  realize  his  words. 

The  Prince  was  really  to  be  pitied,  for  to  be  stung  and  laughed  at 
pardessiu  U  marcJd,  would  be  too  much  for  the  patience  of  a  saint.    In 
bis  case,  too,  it  was  a  public  an  well  sks  a  private  calamity^  for  a  mosquilo 
bite  is  disfiguring  as  well  as  inconvenient ;  and  his  oechi  dotci  were  dii- 
abled  for  a  fortnight 

But  alas!  in  spite  of  my  sympathy,  it  was  too  ludicrous,  and  Ivii^ 

forced  to  join  in  the  mischievous  mirth  of  the  Marchese  S and  hit  I 

brother ;  who  bad  overheard  the  unlucky  compUment  and  ita  uDexpectc^ 
termination. 

The  zanmri  were  no  jest,  however,  and  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  we  should  go  and  cool  ourselves  on  the  terraxamo  vn 
received  with  general  applause.  Even  the  fat  Contessa  acquiesced  sritJ 
a  sigh,  while  she  muttered  ^  wish  never  to  have  exchanged  the  pui^  i 
Rome  for  the  lamari  of  Naples ;  the  former  being  so  much  ibe 
endurable  of  the  two. 

But  all  our  grievances  were  forgotten,  as  we  found  ourselvet  in  I 
open   air,   and  the  whole  exquisite  scene  lay  before  us.     The  mo 
casting  a  flood  of  light,  most  brilliant  yet  mellow  and  soft,  on  the  hi 
and  Vesuvius  in  the  distance ;  making  the  little  towns  of  Resina,  Ll* 
Torre,  and  L^Annunziata,  look  like  a  tine  of  silver,  encircling  its  bai^. 
To  add  to  the  charm  of  the  hour,  a  light  breeze  began  to  spring  up 

from  the  sea.     The   Con  teas]  na   S and  1  took  off  our  scarves  ia 

order  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  to  the  utmost,  while  the  rest  of  the  Isdlts, 
took  possession  of  the  marble  benches  that  stood  around. 

"  What  a  beautiful  enUe  (.h  bal  this  would  make,"  I  said,  aj»  I  looked 
on  the  terrazzuw  on  which  we  were  standing;  the  dark  foliage  of 
tbe  villa  tipped  with   silver,  extended  beneath  it,  and  the  bright  witcr 

beyond.     "Prince  C -^  as  you  are  *i  bien  cji  cour^  could  not  you 

pursuade  his  Maest^  to  give  us  a  f^te  diampitre  in  the  villSt  whit  i 
^  scene  of  enchantment  it  would  be,  illuminated  alia  NapQliimifU  wdk 
^  lamps  of  all  colours  —  all  the  b^au  rnonde  of  Naples ;  liajti  and  lionmn 
tamed  for  the  occasion,  promenading  in  tbe  avenues;  supper  tables  Uid 
beneath  the  trees,  and  Siratm  or  Lanner  setting  all  the  world  diaaii^ 
•mad." 

The  lively  imaginations  of  our  cavcUieri  fired  at  the  idea^  and  they 

I  insisted  on  a  giro  di  valm  by  way  of  experiment,     *'  If  tbe  stones  wert 

less  smooth   than  the  parquet  of  the  accademia^  eti  rhninrAe  there  wsi 

tnore  air  to  breathe  and  less  danger  of  kicks/*    All  objections  were  oiref' 

ruled; — Prince  C ,  with  bis  usual  good  nature,  undertook  to  act 

orchestra  (t,  e.  whistle  a  valse) ;  and  ere  we  had  lime  to  remonstnts, 
Donna  Giacinta  and  myself  were  whirling  round  with  two  of  the  bsit 
valteri  of  the  land  of  *'  deux  term"  and  dancing,  jxir  fJtceU^ntx^ 

Baron  D and  young  L ,  determined  not  to  be  left  to  ••< 

U  moccolo,*'  that  ne  plus  uUra  of  Italian  viclimization,  danced  togetherd 
the  chaperons  looking  on  in  amazement,  and  the  Cotita«sa.S— 
claiming,  "  that  the  ragasie  were  certainly  mad/* 

When  at  last  sheer  exhaustion  compelled  us  to  stop,  it  was  UD 
tDously  agreed  that  never  was  anything  so  delightful  as  a  valu  m  i  ^ 
terrace^  at  midnight,  beneath  the  rays  of  tbe  moon.     So  end«d  tk#| 
n^ht  of  the  Santa  Brigida, 
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A  MSLANCHOLr  celebHty  has  been  acquired  by  tbeae  wild  recesses  of 
the  Atlas ;  nor  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  has  it  faded  away,  but  it  has 
rather  been  augmented  by  the  disciiasiona  in  the  French  Chamber,  and 
hj  the  injudicious  efforts  of  Ministers  and  Marshals  to  justify  and  var- 
luali  over  the  foulest  deed  of  cruelty  that  for  many  years  has  sullied  the 
arms  of  an  European  nation. 

It  18  needless,  as  it  would  be  painftd,  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  hor- 
rori  which  it  pleased  Colonel  Pelissier,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the 
troops  of  **  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,"  to  enact  on  the  18th  and  l£>th 
of  June  of  last  year,  at  the  Dahra  caverns,  and  which  it  baa  pleased 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  Marshal  Soult,  M.  Guizot,  the  Marquis  la  Place, 
and  others,  deliberately  to  defend  and  sanction.  Between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  Arabs,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children^  had  taken  re- 
fuge from  the  French  expeditionary  columns  in  one  of  the  deep  grottoes 
of  the  mountain  side,  were  smoked  to  death  by  Pelissier*8  orders ;  the 
French  soldiers  for  two  days  and  nights  heaping  faggots  against  each 
orifice,  watching  the  effects  of  their  hell-fires,  listening  to  the  cries  and 
groana  of  the  perishing  human  beings  within,  and  when  the  sounds  of 
■gony  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  marching  in  to  the  scene  of  their  tri- 
umph to  count  the  corpses  of  their  suffocated  foes. 

The  peculiar  mode  of  torture  employed  on  this  occasion,  that  of 
Bmoking  to  death,  is  not  wholly  unprecedented  in  military  history ; 
thought  to  the  credit  of  human  nature^  the  instances  of  it  are  but  rare. 
During  the  old  French  wars  in  Italy  a  commander  of  a  French  detach- 

|.  *  TtM  aho>va  repreten cation  of  thi!  Caves  of  Dnhra  is  from  a  drawing  made  on 
rtUtpot  by  Count  Sl  Marie,  author  of  *'  A  Vitft  to  Algeria  in  1845/' 
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tnent  destroyed  by  thia  horrible  mode  a  large  l>ody  of  Italians  at  VioMlfc 
We  do  not,  however,  read  iii  Sismondi,  or  any  other  historian  oflliOie 
wars,  that  the  mihtary  exectilioners  received  the  applause  of  ihetrfiopc- 
riors,  as  Pchssier  has  done.  On  the  contrary,  the  deed  was  unifem% 
reprobated,  and  the  gallant  Bayard  hanged  on  the  spot  two  of  tli 
wretches  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  massacre.  But  the  ipirit  of 
Bayard  lives  not  in  Bugeaiid  or  Soult;  and  the  France  of  I8i6  can  look 
conaplacently  on  an  excess  of  cruelty  that  shocked  the  France  of  1510. 

It  may  he  asked  ♦*  Has  no  commander  of  any  other  nation  cTerbeeo 
equally  guilty  ?"  Unhappily  the  answer  must  be  "  Yes ;"  and  it  ia  among 
England's  oppressions  of  Ireland  that  the  nearest  parallel  case  b  to  be 
found.  Among  the  stern  soldiers  of  the  Parliament,  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  Edmund  Ludlow,  an  tron-soulcd  man, 
whom  neither  danger  could  daunt,  nor  interest  bribe,  nor  mercy  win 
from  that  which  he,  often  mistakenly,  deemed  his  path  of  duty.  Lad- 
low  at  one  time  held  a  command  in  Ireland  His  own  wordu  will  bc&t 
describe  to  what  lengths  he  considered  himself  justified  in  proceeding 
against  those  whom  he  called  and  thought  rebeU  and  idolaters,  tlioM 
who  were  to  him  the  Canaan  lies  of  the  land. 

"  From  hence  I  went  to  visit  the  garrison  of  Dundalk,  and,  being 
upon  my  return,  I  foimd  a  party  of  the  enemy  retired  within  a  hollow 
rock,  which  was  discovered  by  one  of  ours,  who  saw  five  or  six  of  than 
standing  before  a  narrow  passage  at  the  mouth  of  a  C4ive.  The  rod 
was  so  thick  that  we  thought  it  impossible  to  dig  down  upon  tbem^  ud 
therefore  resolved  to  try  to  reduce  it  then  by  smoke.  After  some  of 
our  men  had  spent  most  part  of  the  day  in  endeavouring  to  smotbef 
those  within,  by  fire  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  they  withdrew  tk 
fire,  and  the  next  morning,  supposing  the  Irish  to  be  made  inciipable  «f 
resistance  by  the  smoke,  some  of  them,  with  a  candle  before  them,  cnwl- 
ed  into  the  rock.  One  of  the  enemy,  who  lay  in  the  middle  of  tb*  en- 
trance^ fired  his  pistoL  and  shot  the  first  of  our  men  into  the  beadt  bjf 
whose  loss  we  found  that  the  smoke  had  not  taken  the  dc^sired  cfifed 
But,  seeing  no  other  way  to  reduce  them,  I  caused  the  trial  to  be  if- 
peated ;  and,  upon  examination,  found  that  though  a  great  smoke  wart 
into  the  cavity  of  the  rock,  yet  it  came  out  again  at  other  crevices: 
upon  which  1  ordered  those  places  to  be  closely  stopped,  and  aaiylbcr 
smother  made.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  this,  one  of  them  «« 
heard  to  groan  very  strongly,  and  afterwards  more  weakly,  whewby  tt 
presumed  that  the  work  was  done ;  yet  the  fire  was  continued  till  about 
midnight,  and  then  taken  away,  that  the  place  might  be  cool  enough  ftf 
ours  to  enter  the  next  morning.  At  which  time  some  went  in,  ^nad 
with  back,  breast,  and  hcad-piccc,  lo  prevent  such  another  accident  iiM 
out  at  their  first  attempt;  but  they  had  not  gone  above  six  yards  heftf* 
they  found  the  man  that  had  been  heard  to  groan,  who  was  the  satn*  th** 
had  killed  one  of  our  men  with  his  pistol,  and  who^  resolving  not  to  qifl* 
his  post,  had  been,  upon  the  stopping  the  holes  of  the  rock,  choked  hf 
the  smoke.  Our  soldiers  put  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  drew  him  (W**. 
The  passage  being  cleared,  they  entered,  and,  having  put  about  fitl#«o  m 
the  sword,  they  brought  four  or  five  out  alive,  with  the  priest's  rob«i*^ 

•  A  French  ariift.  Ciilloi,  puhlished  in  1638  a  neriea  of  etching*,  tnDt^  *'  3fi»^  , 
d#  la  guerre.'*  No  vr rbnj  de«€nptii>n  cmild  ever  niAkc  one  nhudiler,  nt  llrt."«^j 
•i|msdo,  al  the  revolting  *^  circun]itatic«»  of  ffltmmu  war,**  wlieu  thxa  **k*^J 

bjMta  fid«Utni«,** 
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enicifiXr  chalice,  and  other  furniture  of  that  kind.  Tbo«e  within  pre- 
served themselves  by  laying'  their  beads  cloae  to  a  water  thai  rso 
throug^b  the  rock.  \Ve  found  two  rooms  in  the  place,  one  of  which  was 
large  enough  to  turn  a  pike ;  and,  having  filled  the  mouth  of  it  with 
large  stones,  we  quitted  it" — Ludlow's  Memoirt,  p.  iSl« 

The  merciless  fanaticism  of  Ludlow  <»n,  howerer,  be  no  precedent 
in  favour  of  Pelissier^  The  feelings  of  mankind  hare  been  softened  and 
hnmaniaed  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

'Hfut^  rtM  fTftr^ptitv  fUy  a^'ifWd/tt  €Xfx6fi€$  ccWu, 

France  boasts  herself  to  be  the  great  source  and  centre  of  European 
civilization  ;  yet  it  is  by  Frenchmen  that  the  worst,  the  most  truly  bar- 
baric atrocities  are  committed  and  upheld.  Not,  however,  on  all  French- 
men does  this  censure  rest.  The  Prince  de  la  Moscowa,  the  gallant  son 
of  a  gallant  sire^,  has  throughout  indignantly  deplored  the  sullying  of  the 
Tricolor  by  such  hangman's  hands  as  those  of  the  Dahra  torturers.  And 
the  Count  Montalembert  has  ever  spoken  of  the  French  mbdeeds  in 
Africa  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian,  a  Statesman^  and  a  Hero. 

I  translate  and  quote  some  passages  of  his  eloquent  address  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  30th  of  last  June,  the  more  willingly 
because  the  speech  was  not  reported  by  the  English  press. 

The  Marqu:B  la  Place  had  spoken  in  jnstitication  of  Bugeaud  and 
Pelissien  The  following  are  portions  of  the  Count's  eloquent  rebuke : — 

**  I  say  that  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  honour  are  neces- 
sary for  the  glory  of  oyr  army>  and  those  laws  are  impaired,  seriously 
impaired,  by  the  system  of  razzias*  and  organized  devastation  which  we 
have  been  following  up  to  this  day, 

^*  As  for  reprisals,  gentlemen,  there  are  rules  of  conduct  which  never 
should  be  departed  from.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  great  nation,  even  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  man  of  honour,  never  to  enter  upon  a  path  which  cannot 
be  firmly  followed  out  to  the  end.  Well,  then,  I  defy  you  to  go  as  far 
as  the  Arabs  in  the  matter  of  reprisals,  I  defy  you  to  be  as  barbarous 
aa  the  barbarians  themselves*  You  will  always  be  surpassed  whatever 
you  may  do,  and  however  far  you  may  go. 

**  Perhaps  1  shall  be  told  that  the  laws  of  war  authorize  those  cruel- 
ties. No,  gentlemen  ;  formerly  they  might  have  authorized  such  things. 
I  know  not  how  that  may  have  been  ;  but  now  those  laws,  like  all 
otherSf  have  been  modified,^they  have  undergone  the  influence  of 
civilization.  The  military  code  has  been  softened,  even  as  has  been  the 
penal  code. 

"  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Colonel  Pelissier  did  not  understand,  did 
not  act  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  when  he  kindled  his  fires  at  the 
caverns  of  the  Dahra/' 

A  great  truth  is  here  nobly  expressed.  The  laws  of  war  arc  not 
what  they  were  ;  and  military  atrocities  at  the  present  day  can  no  more 
be  justified  by  examples  from  bygone  centuries,  than  a  judge  could  now 
be  justified  who  employed  the  rack  and  the  wheel  against  those  accused 
before  him.  It  has,  indeed,  been  lately  said,  with  more  point  than 
truth,  that  **  the  essence  of  war  is  violence,  and  moderation  in  war  is 
imbecility/'  But  this  never  has  been  the  feeling  of  mankind.  Even  in 
the  states  of  antiquity,  among  the  Greeks  and  Roman s^  who  sy sterna ti- 

•  An  Englisliman  feds  proud  Umt  his  language  has  no  equivalent  for  **  rAtm.** 
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cally  put  to  the  sword  prisoDers  and  captives,  unless  iTarice  prcvtiM 
over  cruelly,  and  the  profit  of  Blave-selliDg  was  preferred  to  the  pltiAujv 
of  throat-cutting  ;  among  the  insolent  and  rapaciods  men-at-armt  of  ibt 
feudal  tlmeSf  who,  for  the  sake  of  ransom,  might  sptre  each  other*  but 
who  trampled  out  the  lives  of  those  of  inferior  raoki  as  if  they  ha4  beta 
the  lives  of  worms ;  among  all  nations  of  all  ages»  the  violence  of  wtr 
has  been  held  restrainable  by  some  laws.  These  laws  have  gradoillf 
become  more  and  more  bmding ;  it  has  gradually  been  felt  tUid  aekDO«- 
ledged,  that  as  the  only  just  cause  of  war  is  the  seeking  of  redren  fof 
a  wrong  done,  so  all  deeds  of  violence  which  do  not  immediately  Had 
to  procure  that  redress,  are  uojnstitiable,  and  are  breeches  not  only  of 
the  laws  of  humanity,  but  of  the  laws  of  war.  The  st4ite  tJiat  revem  to 
old  cruelties,  and  retrogrades  on  the  path  of  civiliKation,  is  the  cooudcmi 
enemy  of  mankind.  Pelissier  and  bis  advocates  have  done  moeh  lo 
bring  this  infamy  on  Francei  hut  she  may,  on  the  other  hand,  jaill| 
boast  of  being  the  country  that  has  produced  such  a  man  M  Covat 
Montalembert. 
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The  fate  of  this  devoted  man  will  for  home  time  to  come 
excite  horror,  and  to  stir  the  sympathies  of  the  benevulent ;  bttl  itj 
calculated  to  afford  a  grand  le^on  to  the  pretenders  in  lastef  i 
furnish  an  adiiitnible  .subjt*ct  of  investigation  to  the  sincere  and  j 
gent  inquirer-     The  public  prints  have  each  of  them  exf 
feelifigii,  sentiments^  and  opinions,  up«m  this  melancholy  ev 
with  those  partial  atid  short-sighted  views  gf  the  case,  wIj 
and   distinguish   a  detidency  of  the  knowledge  of  ctiusiei  iBiJ  .. — ,  ^ 
quences  necessary  to  the  task*     It  is  pleaung,  however,  to  M«  thul  Jf 
these  notices,  with  one  or  two  miserable  exceptions,  point  l«  the  rigbt 
causes  to  which  the  want  of  succt-ss  is  to  be  attributed  ;  but,  iC  iU 
same  time,  they  leave  tliem  unexposed  and  unexpluined^ 

The  origin  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  evils,  which,  a%  oaeof  tictf 
journals  ex[)ressed  it,  **  are  doing  their  deadly  work  below  the  anoolh 
surface  of  oilr' social  state,"  con.sticute  a  theme  of  the  defpeel  hiimu 
intercHt,  and  vvuuld  require  vulumes  completely  to  discuss*  Theit 
explanation,  however,  lies  in  tme  short  pFonos^ilion,  which,  ff«oi  ill 
truth,  has  become  somewhat  hackney ed,  and  has  lost  some  of  its  N 
by  asHumiiig  the  form   of  n   truism.     TtiBRB  I9  no  tastk  lit 

COUNTltV    FOR    WORKS   OF    HlOH    ART, 

NoWj  whtK'ver  will  l*M»k  at  this  proposition^  udmitting  the  i 

'it  contiiins  to  more  or  less  credit,  and  regarding  it  uk  capable  of  i 

or  les4i  prt»of,  will  naturally  be  led   lo  ask   how  it  happens  that  tkii 

■«ll»'-'^»""-l  niid  intelligent  connlry,  so  rife  in  knowkdge.  *o  ea^  is 

,  HO  refined  in  other  matters,  and  so  abundant  in  tbt 

art,  is  so  deficient  in  taste?     An  inquiring  tnind  will  i»ol 

with  wliut  has  frequently  been  asserted  \f  silly  pmpl^i 

lation  upon   tlie  globe,  surrounded  by  clouds,  fogs,  «d 

fur  north   to  allow   us  the  free  use  of  imr  miodstt' 
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fancies ;  no  ibat  we  cun  iievf^r  achieve  anytbing  great  iii  the  kind  of 
works  which  demuiid  tine  feelin*;^  poetic  cunceptioo^  and  iin  exalted 
imagi  nut  Mill.  One  would  suppose  tliut  the  same  country  which  pro- 
duced d  Shakspeare,  a  MjltoD>  a  Byron,  might,  by  possibility,  produce 
s  Raphael,  or  a  iVIichael  Anijelo.  No  seriiiible  mau,  therefore,  will 
content  himself  with  such  reasons,  but  will  look  farther  fur  the  expla- 
nation.  He  will  see  at  once  the  folly  of  castinjj  at  the  door  of  heaven 
the  evils  which  result  from  human  indolence  and  bliiidne^is.  A  want 
of  taste^  and  of  the  iufurmiitioii  which  leads  to  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  taste,  are  clearly  the  cuusei*  productive  of  the  evils  in 
question. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  iirat  stage  of  the  inquiry ;  let  us  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  render  a  matter  which  is  glanced  at  as  mysterious  by 
public  writers,  and  admitted  on  all  hands  as  ditbcult  of  explanation, 
plain  enough  to  be  generally  intelligible  J 

What  is  this  same  ta>vte  we  speak  of,  —  this  anomaly^  about  which 
men  have  agreed  to  dispute,  which  some  believe  to  descend  like  the 
rain  from  heaven,  the  partial  gift  of  nature,  and  others  regard  as  a 
direct  acquirement, — as  a  faculty  formed  by  observation  and  study  ? — 
what  are  its  elements,  its  constituents^  it8  olfice^  and  its  objects? 
Surely  there  ought  not  to  be  anything  like  an  impossibility  of  explain- 
ing the  nature  and  operation  of  a  thing  of  which  all  men  admit  the 
existence  and  the  use  ! 

Taste  of  necessity  must  be  one  of  two  things,  it  must  be  intuitive  or 
it  must  be  editcaiionaL  Of  course  we  contine  ourselves  to  a  taste 
for  the  productions  of  art,  exclusive  of  poetry,  music,  and  so  on.  If 
taste  be  intuitive,  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  striving  after  it ;  and 
men  such  as  Haydon  will  continue  to  be  born,  labour,  and  die,  with 
but  a  little  more  or  less  of  that  in  their  favour  which  Nature  pretty 
uniformly  and  sparingly  bestows  !  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
the  last,  what  has  not  society  to  answer  for  in  the  utter  neglect  of 
those  studies  by  which  alone  it  is  to  be  obtained* 

Looking  at  the  general  advancement  of  the  world,  and  the  increasing 
love  in  matters  of  science  and  refinement,  there  is  no  fact,  however 
monstrous  and  inexplicable  it  may  be,  that  strikes  an  observer  with 
such  astounding  wonder  and  force,  as  that  in  the  present  systems  of 
education  nothing  whatever  should  be  done  to  fit  the  mind,  feeling,  and 
taste  of  the  rising  generation,  for  appreciating  the  merits,  and  of  esti- 
mating the  importance  of  art  1  Let  any  honest  man  look  at  himself, 
ftnd  the  education  he  has  received  in  art :  he  has  been  to  the  drawing- 
school  as  a  boy,  but  he  has  learnt  nothing  ;  he  bus  grown  up  ;  he  has 
never  read  a  book  or  a  word  on  the  subjf ct,  unless  it  be  a  newspaper 
criticism,  or  taken  the  slightest  pains  to  understand  even  the  ordinary 
merits  of  pictures,  much  less  the  comprehensive  subject  of  art.  But, 
not  with  standing  this,  he  ranks  in  society  as  a  person  of  the  ordinary 
taste ;  he  buys  what  pleases  him,  and  he  praises  and  condemns  as  his 
"  taste'*  directs  him.  Did  he  nt'vcr  stop  to  ask  himself  how  he  cauie 
by  his  information,  and  how  it  happens  that  he  has  become  an  arbiter, 
perhaps  an  oracle,  in  matters  in  which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a 
certain  class  of  men  are  involved ; — how  it  happens  that,  without  any 
preparation  whatever  to  fit  him  for  so  ioiportant  a  task,  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  position  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  certain  func- 
tions^ upon  the  just  administration  of  wbich  the  welfare  and  the  fate 
of  art  to  a  certain  degree  depend,  associating  with  this  ret)eciioii  the 
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eoQvictioa  that  very  few  of  lbo«e  around  liixn  are  better  qooHfied  than 
himself? 

There  was  once  a  period  of  the  world's  age,  in  whicli  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  art  farmed  an  inseparable  part  of  the  education  of  ft  geatle- 
man  ;  what  has  occurred  to  dispense  with  this  requisite  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Once  the  res^pect  for  art  went  so  far  that  none  but  the  noblr  born 
were  allowed  to  practise  it;  and  at  all  t\me^  ^cuUivaled,  pure,  sodt^ 
fined  taste,  has  formed  the  greatest  boast  of  many  of  the  most  exih«d 
characters*    We  have  amongst  us  men  highly  eminent  for  their  talefitt 
and  virtues,  a  few  of  whom  are  generously  and  nobly  devoted  to  tbt 
interests  of  art,  and  some  are  distinguisheci  by  their  devotion  to  objedi^ 
of  humanity  and  public  good  ;  but  it  is  in  taste  alone  that  the  tn>^| 
appear  as  if  they  acted  under  no  mental  or  moral  responsibility !    It  ii^ 
in  art  solely  that  a  man  will  content  himself  to  remain  in  a  conditioii 
in  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  remain  as  regards  any  other  subject, 
and  then  answer  to  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  claims  of  discrinti* 
nation,  by  saying  that  he  has  followed  his  likings.     Is  it  too  great! 
stretch  of  refinement  for  the  ethics  of  taste  to  afford  ground  form 
axiom,  that  \fari  be  a  certain  benefit  to  mankind^  aU  who  are  interfiled 
in  human  good  are  bound  to  support  it  ? 

Whoever  mny  be  struck  with  the  propriety  and  troth  of  lhf*e 
remarks  will  naturally  contemplate  a  remedy  for  the  evils  cnnipUinrd 
ofj  and  being  directed  to  the  study  of  art  as  a  means  by  which  »  fcebW 
and  false  taste  may  be  strengthened  and  rectified,  will,  a«  a  matter "f 
course^  be  disposed  to  ask  how^  and  in  what  way,  its  aid  can  be  ctikil 
forth,  and  put  into  operation?  Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  ««  i 
upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  iu  tn  I 
alternattve  at  once  startling  and  disheartening*  We  must  create  ne* 
institutions,  or  modify  old  ones  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be 
capable  of  affording  the  requisite  instruction.  The  system  pursued  to 
the  ordinary  drawing-schools  is  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious,  to  sp«Jt 
of  them  generally,  and  without  the  exceptions,  which  are  few  in^td 
The  mere  exercise  of  the  hand  and  eye  is  all  that  is  attempted  ia  tkf^ 
establishments ;  nothing  is  done  which  has  a  tendency  to  open  themift^ 
to  the  l)eauties  of  nature,  or  the  merits  of  art ;  to  direct  it  in  the  oofi- 
tempi  at  ion  of  the  painter's  aim,  or  to  prepare  it  for  the  understaotiii 
much  less  the  appreciation,  of  liis  end  and  object !  No  wondefp  iIh 
that  art  makes  so  useless  an  appeal  to  those  who  otherwise  would  bt 
its  friends,  and  lingers  unheeded,  or  sinks  into  insignificance. 

In  whatever  plan  the  improved  sense  of  society  may  adopt  for  ( 
vating  and  refining  its  own  taste,  all  this,  and  more,  niust  be  tnsil 
upon  and  carried  into  effect,  and  with  an  intelligence,  too,  to  wbidki 
present  the  subject  is  a  stranger.     Books,  lectures,  and  artistiad  io**  _ 
course,   must   be    created  and    multiplied.       The  literature  aad  tbf 
philosophy  of  art,  with  some  better  notions  of  its  history,  its  prioctp^ 
Us  claims,  and  advantages,  must  be  carried  into  the  readiopr  •"* 
inquiries  of  both  the  old  and  the  young,  and  in  a  few  T^ftn  ft^ ^'*_\ 
shall  be  done,  art  and  its  patrons  will  stand  upon  very  different  | 
in  England  to  that  they  occupy  at  present. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  ihil  t 
study  of  art  can  perform  any  such  apparent  miracle  aa  ia  hereindicttt^ 
a  few  it  is  hoped,  will  yield  their  conviction,  and  iiome«  perltapi^^ 
'  live  Uieir  faith  shaken  in  the  probability  that  a  man  can  becd        "  ^ 
*  a  competent  doctor  and  lawyer,  in  the  formation  of  his  < 
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af  pictures,  any  more  thun  in  the  maQagement  of  hiM  heftlth  and  bla 
estate! 

WlioeTer  will  look  at  what  has  been  adyanced  without  prejudice  will 
aee  at  leaat  &otiie  explanation  of  causes  and  consequences  involved  in 
the  neglect  of  Hay  don,  in  the  non-appreciation  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  life^  and»  alas  I  also  in  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  his  death.  There 
are  others  of  a  public,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  u  private  nature,  which 
charity  will  pass  over;  hut,  on  the  whole,  truth  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  defend  him  in  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  !  Few  who 
are  competent  judges  will  deny,  notwithstanding  particular  example* 
to  the  coiitrary,  that  the  merits  of  the  works  of  this  devoted  man  are 
ButEciently  great  to  have  entitled  him  to  support,  to  competency,  per- 
haps to  fortune,  had  ihey  been  understood  ;  and  far  more  than  enough 
to  have  secured  him  against  the  fatal  issue  of  a  life  spent  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  a  noble  object.  It  will  be  well  for  art  if  these  circumstances 
lead  to  some  reBecttoci  on  the  part  of  those  who  pretend  to  taiste,  and 
affect  to  feel  in  the  cause  of  humanity ! 

In  justice  to  the  public,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
pictures  of  the  magnitude  and  price  produced  by  this  artist,  could  find 
but  few  localities  to  receive  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  few 
purchasers.  There  are  other  matters  which  might  al&o  be  mentioned 
as  palliations.  Perhaps  men  are  not  individually  to  be  blamed  who 
yield  only  to  an  influence  which  affects  the  whole  ma&s  of  society  in 
which  they  live.  The  study  of  art  in  this  country,  and  the  consequent 
taste  attendant  upon  it,  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  its  pro* 
feasors.  We  are  but  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  absolute  barbari&m 
in  aitj  we  have  no  past  associations  to  assist  us  in  forming  new  concep- 
tions, nor  knowledge  sufficient  of  what  we  possess  to  guide  us  in  the 
search  of  what  we  want ;  we  might,  perhaps,  else  have  ^ome  misgivings 
in  alluring  aspirants  into  a  department  of  art  in  which  their  success 
and  their  rewards  appear  very  problematical.  We  are  not  only  a 
different  people,  but  are  differently  circumstanced  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent.  A  man  who  lias  had  the  opportunity  must  be  a  poor 
patriot,  and  a  worse  observer,  who  does  not  see  in  this  country  as 
greiit,  perhaps  a  greater  capability,  both  in  the  public  and  in  the  artists, 
for  the  comprehension  and  the  productions  of  art,  than  in  any  other ; 
but  this  cannot  change  the  destiny  of  things,  many  of  which  will  ever 
be  beyond  the  circle  of  its  iofiuence.  The  remark  that  there  is  no  taste 
in  tkt^  comdr^  for  works  of  high  art  is  in  no  degree  meant  to  insinuate 
that  there  is  a  better  in  others ;  but  there  is  thai  which  stands  in  the 
place  of  taste,  and  a  circumstance  purely  adventitious,  although  produce 
tive  of  much  good,  and  which  does  not  exist  amongst  us.  This  is  easily 
explained.  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  abound  in  writers  whose  object 
it  was  to  explain  and  applaud  the  productions  of  high  art.  These  works 
are  in  the  hands  of  everybody  ;  and  of  the  little  reading  and  study 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  education  of  the  better  classes,  these  works 
form  a  conspicuous  part.  Even  the  paucity  of  books  aiid  periodical 
literature  in  other  countries  contributes  to  this  end,  and  acts  in  a  way 
which  is  quite  reversed  in  oui's,  where  abundance  and  novelty  take  the 
place  not  only  of  what  is  good,  but  wliat  is  better  than  itself.  Whilst 
Wink*;lman  has  been  extolling  the  merits  of  hi.s  country man^  Mengs, 
beyond  those  of  Raphael,  vve  have  been  left  almost  in  ignorance  that 
either  ever  existed.  All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  likely  to  be  pur- 
chasers, judges,  or  commentators  on  tlie  works  of  painters  abroad,  are 
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pfcyred  to  idmire  and  extal  the  productiDns  of  bigti  art ;  and  to  lUt 
ospfe  LJiiiiBMlincr  akme  are  foreign  artiats  indebted  for  the  hoaoor- 
dble  fsak  thcj  bold  as  Iwtufieal  painters,  and  the  nations  to  wluch 
f%cij  Mang  ngarded  as  powicaiiiii^  a  better  and  a  more  refined  taste! 
8a  tf«e  ia  tUa»  tkaft  the  dealk  of  poor  Hajdon  will  be  regarded  ia 
«thir  »T^TP—  even  with  greater  harror  than  in  this«  whlUt  it  znij  be 
fearlcaalj  anstrf  tlmt  no  painter  of  his  powers  could  have  fallen  undo* 
a  BttttihB'  fite  ni  mn  other  conntry  of  the  civilized  world. 

Tbe  aai  efvnft  Wiiicii  has  called  forth  these  and  other  remarks,  bii 
Iml  vpott  11%  md  b  calcfilatedt  as  has  been  ohserired,  ''  to  startle  the 
giddr  ud  mWeding."  Alas !  how  large  a  portion  of  the  society  to 
vIkMa  w<e  liw*  hiaw  g;fcat  a  mass  of  tbe  intelligent  and  the  kiml- 
Waitid,  BBj  be  uieliided  in  this  category  !  Yet  who  of  tha«e  vbo 
know  what  tbe  atmgglea  and  dissppointments  of  artists  are» — tbst 
haire  wntciigd  tiie  ppogress  of  this  devoted  man, — neglected j  scorned* 
Tilified,  ■listtBdentftiMMl, — standing  almost  alone  and  unpjtied  in  the 
w«rld,  could  bare  anticipated  anj  other  end  ?  And  in  what«  ato 
a]l,  doea  die  nriandkolf  career  of  this  victim  diff^er  from  that  of  msor 
of  hia  bmlbers? — what  are  tbe  two  grand  calamities  of  his  Hfei— 
bankmptcj  and  suicide, — but  an  embodied  illustration  in  the  grou^ 
of  what  it  is  the  fate  of  hundreds  to  prove,  experience^  and  suffer  ia 
dttml! — to  bear  in  silence,  and  sink  under  in  obscurity.  What  if  ta 
artist  has  not  been  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  prison ; — be  may  hsie 
lived  within  its  gloom y  and  threatening  shadow  for  tbe  whole  courte 
of  his  life.  What  if  his  poverty  has  not  been  exhibited  to  the  pcihiie 
tfeim  a  schedule  of  his  wants; — ^the  list  of  his  neceasities^  bis  privatiuDs, 
aad  hk  nuaeriesy  is  to  be  found  in  the  cheerless^  dark,  and  silent  re- 
eeans  of  Im  home,  and  seen  in  the  aspect  of  all  his  alfairs^ — in  the 
earewom  looks  of  his  wife,  in  the  dejection  of  his  children,  and  in  tbe 
crashed,  humbled,  and  helpleai  bearing  of  himself.  What  if  the  exer- 
tions  he  makes  still  preserve  his  credit,  — he  is  rewarded  with  the 
privilege  of  ranking  among  the  respeciabU,  and,  as  a  poor  man,  ii 
quietly  trampled  upon,  and  silently  neglected  and  despised,  his  taleou 
overlooked,  and  his  acquirements  un honoured  !  What  if  hts  name  is 
not  yet  included  in  tbe  bills  of  mortality,  and  he  escapes  being  the 
subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest? — why  his  life  has  been  one  lengthened 
death ; — disappointment  mid  despair  have  been  continually  gnawing 
at  his  heart:,  and  gradually  stopping  the  current  of  his  existence; — he 
has  continued  to  labour  and  to  think  when  repose  would  have  re- 
freshed him^  and  to  grieve  and  despair  when  success  would  have  given 
him  naw  life,  encouraged,  and  supported  him ;  he  has  struggled  until 
hope  and  health  have  left  him,  and  he  has  at  last  yielded  himself  s 
victim  to  the  deadly  influence  of  that  which,  when  concentrated  in  one 
rash  and  fatal  actj  is  denominated  suicide  1 

PiNir  Hiiydtm  %vill  have  turned  hu  death,  as  he  attempted  to  turn  the 
^^orjj;ies  of  h\^  life,  to  noble  purposes  indeed,  if  his  fate  serves  as  a  grand 

|ili»n  til  Hdciety, — if  it  awakens  but  a  suspicion  that  its  condition  is  not 
so  pi*rfi*ctly  stniiiitive  of  merit  as  it  might  be, — and,  above  all,  us  «- 
gurdi«  urty  that  ihi*  justice  due  to  its  merits  and  its  claims  would  become 
nuire  iipparfnl  Uy  llu*  elevation  and  refinement  of  its  taste.  Let  US 
hope  it  will  bo  long  Ijefore  another  victim  is  found  whom  public  nc^ 
loct  will  diivi*  to  Neek  f*iT  consolation  in  the  dread  alternative  and 
tko  dtmrn'rati^  hope,  I  hut  Khon!d  his  hand  fail  to  obtain  him  br^d»  it 
way  at  mat  jifo<)Mr*»  a  riplea«e  from  suffering,  and  a  lasting  repose  I 
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MR,  LEDBURY  REVISITS  PARIS, 

"AN0  tS  IGNOMINIOUSLV  EXPELLED  FROM  HIS  LODGINGS. 

BV   ALSSIIT   BMITH, 

[with  Air  ILtUiTUATtOK  BY  X.  LEECH,] 

It  was  Tery  fort Qn ate  for  IMr.  Ledbury  that  Jack  had  ftome  com- 

riand  over  Lim ;  for  bis  ambitit>n  at  all  times  to  distinguish  himself 

as  so  great,  more  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  that  there 

no  telling  to  what  lengths  he  mi^lit  have  been  led  in  the  way  of 
luplftyylmd  it  not  been  for  his  friend's  (irni  clutch*    IIi!^  susceptibility 


an  interested  feeling. 


So  long  as  he  knew  that  two  bright 


eyes,  set  in  a  pretty  face,  were  watching  him,  whether  they  belonged 
to  a  duchess  or  a  grisette  was  perfectly  immaterial :  they  were  quite 
sulKciefit  to  inspire  him  to  brave  the  Garde  Alunicipale,  or  storm  the 
Tuilierjesj  or  do  any  other  madcap  freak  that  he  fancied  might  have 
been  required  of  him. 

Of  course  the  authorities  were  put  upon  the  wrong  scent ;  and  whilst 
lev  marched  off  to  some  part  of  the  gardens  towards  which  they  were 
id  the  perfidious  Englishman  bad  retreated.  Jack  pulled  Ledbury 
n  his  hiding-place,  and  prepared  to  quit  the  Chaumiere,  As  he 
,  the  arl>otir,  Titus  said  something  about  the  British  lion  being  at 
'a  his  lair,  and  appeared  desirous  of  realizing  the  six  positions  of 
Ighting  Gladiator;  upon  which  Jack  got  the  two  young  artists  to 
•otompany  them^  and  these  three,  performing  a  wild  dance  as  they 
at  through  the  gate,  in  the  mazes  of  which  they  hustled  round  J^Jr, 
*bory  whenever  he  attempted  to  speak,  prevented  him  from  ad- 
sing  the  gate-kee]>er,  who  thought  it  was  merely  a  convivial  party 
ret*iTning  home.  They  thus  contrived  to  get  him  out  safely  upon  the 
Batilev  Afdj  along  which  they  proceeded  a  little  way,  and  then  ali  sat 
down  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hollows  which  are  dug  between 
ees^  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to  form  traps  for  strangers 
Me  into. 

lien  they  were  seated,  Mr-  Ledbury,  who  had  been  performing  a 
forced  murch,  looked  round  at  his  companious  with  a  severe  aspect, 
ftad  tlien  he  stared  up  at  the  moon,  which  wtis  shining  brightly.  The 
siglit  of  the  calm  planet  appeared  to  soften  his  feelings,  for  liis  face 
gradaally  lost  its  severity ;  and  he  next  said,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  as  he 
wsred  his  head  backwards  and  forwards, 

*'  I  am  far  from  home,  and  from  everything  I  love  on  earth ;  with- 
out friends,  and  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land !" 

*'  Hear  I  hear  !"  cried  Jack,  convivially.  "  Off,  off,  said  the 
atrsnger  I" 

'*  Jack/*  said  Mr.  Ledbury,  in  reproving  accents,  "  I  did  not  expect 
tKia  from  you,  whom  I  always  thought  my  friend*  But  no  matter — I 
mm  used  to  it.  Would  I  were  at  home — at  my  own  humble  home,  on 
which  that  same  moon  is  now  shining  !  How  have  I  misspent  my  time, 
and  deceived  my  kind  parents  !" 

Here  Mr.  Ledbury  wept :  he  was  evidently  labouring  under  some 
Impresaion  that  he  had  committed  a  series  of  uupartiunable  crimes,  and 
wiu  altogether  an  outcast  from  decent  society* 

roL.  XX.  a    ' 
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'•  Wlij,  Leddy,— old  brick  I — what 's  the  matter?"  ftsked  Jack,  placing 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'*  Nothing — fiotliing.  Jack/'  replied  Titus,  putting  away  his  friend 
**  It  is  long  since  I  have  thus  wept ;  not  since  I  was  a  child — a  piiW 
less,  sportive  thing  of  four  years  old — a  little,  little,  little  child !" 

**  Ah  !"  said  Jack>  drawing  him  out,  *'  and  you  remember,  ynu  re- 
member how  happy  yon  were  when  your  childhood  flitted  by,  andyoor 
little  lorers  came  with  Lilies  and  cherries^  and  all  sorts  of  lark»," 

•*  They  will  never  come  again/*  replied  Mr.  Ledbury.  **  And  whcrp 
is  the  little  Belgian  who  polked  so  well  ?     Has  she  left  me  too?" 

•'  Oh/'  thought  Jack,  "  we  shall  do  now." 

So  recollecting,  that,  in  their  rapid  act  of  horsemanship,  they  I 
forgotten  the  grisettes  in  a  very  ungallant  manner,  he  got  Jules  i 
Heun  to  gio  back  after  them.  And  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  1 
Ledbury's  excitement  arrived  at  the  affectionate  stage,  and  he  shook 
Jack  wannlT  by  the  hand,  and  said  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  that 
tbcf  were  all  good  fellows,  and  knew  he  'd  never  behaved  to  Jack,  nuf 
aboired  him  such  attention  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  but  that  wia 
neither  here  nor  there,  nor^  as  Jack  observed,  anywhere  else  that  he 
knew  of. 

However,  they  got  wonderliil  friends  again,  and  by  tliis  tiaie  the 
7«iiag  aitttia  cam  back  with  Clara,  and  Eulalie.  and  Heloise ;  and, 
aMking  wtr  t^e  fbnner  to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Ledbury,  they  Huiid 
KVCQ  abieaal  alang  the  Boulevard  on  their  way  borne,  indulging^  i 
■lalfeer  of  eamxm,  in  the  right  and  proper  chorus  to  be  sung  at  m 
liniea»  whidi  nobody  waa  ever  known  to  go  home  along  the  BoulewikJ 
fimn  tlie  Cbannum  witbont  joining  in.    This  is  it. 

THE  STUDENTS'  CUAUMIERE  SONG. 


Tbe     vtx»-ter*s  gooe      s    •    ^"^J^ 


The   BociIe^Txrd  lre«i    •» 


Fw 


Too^joim!         Tm^ 


Jsan!         ^^m   al!    vis    joys   al  -  lare.  Eh!    iocp !  ioi^!  »i9!6» 


la     la      la     1l   Bh!  k«|i:  kap!  ioi^!  tra       la      la     la     li.    Ek' 


imqiliimp!  tra       la      la      la     la.      Eh!  kni^!  ioap!  loi^Y  0^ 
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la      la      ]ji      b      la      la 


la 
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All  at  the  Cluiuinierfr  now. 
To  dance  the  wild  carwan 

Bfneath  the  \mnd  repair  naw^ 
Toujour*!  tottjoun  I  totijourt  / 
Bacdms  et  *^  bu  anumn  /** 
(Chorus)  £h  !  kmp  I  loop  I  ioup  !  &c 

The  Gsnie  Manidpale 

HiA  only  ii^  show  fightj  boy&f 

W«  itop  our  wild  aibod, 

And  then  we  take  a  sight,  boyt, 
Taujours  !  toujourt  t  iou jours  I 
The  which  he  caa't  endure, 
{Chorus)  Ehi  ioup!  ioup  I  ioup!  4tc 
4, 
Ac  once  we  foUow  up 

Our  studies,  love,  and  folly ; 
We  read,  we  ddnk,  we  *up, 
And  fltill  are  aJwayi  )oIly. 
Tot^jourt !  ioujitun  I  iofijoun 
WhHat  niffht  and  day  endure. 
{Chorus)  £h!  ioup  f  ioup!  ioup  I  &c. 


Our  pMiionf  soon  ikre  o'er. 

We  ngh  for  Ueloise, 
Now  Clara  we  adore. 

And  ROW'  we  kiss  Louise. 
Toujour*  I  tOHJours  !  ioujours  i 
And  all  the  re&t  abjure. 
(ChoruMJ  Eh.  i  ioup  I  ioup !  ioup !  iuc* 

Here  *n  Juliets  apafidiiig  eyei, 

WhoB«  every  ^lanoa  aauiMiii, 
^'^  Faint  heart  ne'er  woo  toapriM — 

I  wait  for  yotir  addresMt. 
Toujours  !  Umjours  !  ioujouts  I 
The  treasare,  then,  ftecore. 
{Chorus)  £h  !  ioup!  ioup!  iotipl  &€. 

7. 
Detplte  the  Bermoni  alow 

Of  tutor  or  of  father. 
The  aludent!^  alwAV^i  show 

They  love  the  Clmumi^re— rather. 
Toujours  I  toujours  i  Umjoun  ! 
With  wine  and  **  ks  amour*  r* 
( Chorus)  £h  \  ioup  1  ioup  !  ioup  E  &c. 


There  are  no  places  m  the  Qtiartier  Latin  of  Paris  to  "  finish  "  an 

evening  at,  English  innovation  ha.^  kept  Home  of  the  cafis  open  very 
late  on  the  northern  Boulevards ;  but  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night  this 
classical  region  is  silent  and  deserted.  And  as  the  young  ladies — the 
daughters  of  the  proprietor — who  conjointly  kept  the  lod^e  of  the 
Hotel  de  FEtoile  du  Nord  were  models  of  propriety,  and  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  visits  of  any  other  young  ladies  to  their  domicile  at  any 
hour,  but  always  received  them  with  an  aspect  of  fearful  sever ityj 
which  the  boldest  did  not  like  to  encounter  a  second  time,  Jack  and 
Mr.  Ledbury  took  an  affectionote  gi>od-night  of  their  friends  at  the 
door,  and  especiallv  of  the  little  Belgian,  to  whom  Titus,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm^ had  been  talking  Tennyson  for  the  lust  quarter  of  an  hour,  in- 
stead of  singing,  and  trying  to  put  the  good  poetry  into  bad  French  as 
he  proceeded,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  his  companion ;  for  even 
Mr.  Ledbury's  French  was  not  of  the  purest. 

"  Ecoutez,"  said  Mr.  Ledbury,  "  La  reine  du  Mai  est  le  plus  jolie  de 
tout :  elle  est  la  reine  du  fete,  vous  &avez>  comme  9a.  Je  la  chan- 
terai." 

Andi  stopping  his  ears  to  the  chorus^  he  went  on : — 

«LA  REINE  DU  MAI. 

«<  Si  Tons  etet  velllante,  appelle  moi,  ma  mere,  appelle  moi  de  bonne  henre; 
Demain  aera  de  louie  Tann^e  le  pluii  fortnn^  jour; 
De  toute  Tann^e  nouvelle,  ma  mere,  la  joum^  le  plusgai, 
Car  je  lerai  I'Rdue  du  Mai,  ma  mere !  je  terai  l*Reine  du  Mai  t" 

'*N'e8t-ce  pas  que  c'e.st  touchante  ?" 

*'  Charmaute  V  said  the  little  Belgian,  in  a  perfect  haze  as  to  its 
meaning :  "  bien  gentille  I" 
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**  Noj  no  ;  look  here.  Jack,"  aaid  Mr.  Ledbury,  anxious  to  exhibit 
all  the  advantages  of  his  new  damicile*  *'  Yau  must  get  on  the  bed, 
and  then  open  the  skyliglitj  and  heave  yourself  up  through  It— €o. 
There,  now,  I  can  see  the  telegraphs  on  St.  Sulpice  'ivorking  away 
like  several  one  o'clock*,  1  wonder  what  they  mean ;  they  >e  very 
like  an  F  jnst  now :  can  you  teU  ?" 

"  That  s  a  comprehensive  clue,  certainly,"  said  Jack.  '*  But  it  *s 
sure  to  he  ^  News  from  Bayonne/  about  a  row  in  Spain-  The  French 
telegraphs  never  do  anything  else/' 

"I  can  see  all  the  roofss  and  chimney-pots  along  the  Rue  Racine," 
said  Mr.  Ledbury,  **  And — I  say.  Jack — look  here:  this  Is  the  great 
point.  No:  you  must  get  up,  and  put  your  head  through*  There! — 
do  you  see  that  window  where  the  canary-bird  is  ?" 

*'  Quite  weU,  Leddy.    What  is  it?"  _ 

'^  That 's  where  the  little  Belgian  lives.  She  *8  an  Uiumineuse~^ 
paints  maps  and  things.     Isn't  it  jolly  ?" 

"  Very,"  Mid  Jack,  wedging  himself  a  little  tighter  into  the  sky- 
light, until  there  appeared  a  chance  of  their  getting  fixed  there  irre- 
mediably.   "1  don't  much  see  what  use  it  is,  though.'* 

'*  Oh— ^telegraph — telegraphj  Jack — beats  St.  Sulpice  all  to  nothing. 
Look  here,  now." 

Whereupon  IMr.  Ledbury  contrived,  by  dint  of  sheer  animal  force, 
to  release  himself  from  the  skylight ;  and  then  taking  up  a  walking- 
istick,  he  put  a  glove  on  it,  and  removing  the  bit  of  looking-glass  which 
formed  his  mirror  from  the  wall,  reasccnded, 

*'Now,  first,  we  must  call  her  attention,"  said  Titus;  *'and  I  do 
that,  when  the  sun  is  out,  by  making  a  Jack-o'-lantern  on  the  canary- 
bird*  There — see  how  it  frightens  him,  and  what  a  row  he  makes* 
That  will  bring  her  to  the  window." 

Mr.  Ledbury  was  right.  In  half  a  minute  Clara's  pretty  face  peeped 
between  the  convolvulus  leaves  which  ran  upon  hits  of  tape  all  over 
the  windows,  and  nodded  to  him. 

•*  Now  for  the  burgee,"  said  IMr,  Ledbury,  who  had  learned  the 
name  when  somebody  took  him  one  day  in  a  yacht  to  Erith,  hut  had 
not  the  wildest  notion  of  its  meaning.  "  Here  goes."  And  he  hoisted 
up  the  glove  on  the  walking-stick.  '*  There — that  means  'Can  you 
come  to  the  Chaumiere  to-night  ?' " 

The  little  grisette  shook  her  head,  and  held  up  a  map  half-coloured  ; 
and  then  retiring  for  an  instant,  she  brought  tbrward  a  champagne- 
bottle,  which  evidently  served  for  a  candlestick, — for  there  was  a  little 
piece  still  in  it, — and  putting  it  on  the  coping  before  her,  held  up  all 
her  fingers,  and  laughed. 

""Now  I  know  what  she  means,"  said  Mr.  Ledbury^  **  She  can't 
come  to  the  Chaumiere,  because  she  has  work  to  do  ;  but  she  will  sup 
with  us  at  ten  o'clock.     She 's  a  good  one,  isn't  she.  Jack  ?" 

*'  I  'm  sure,  if  you  say  so,  she  is,"  replied  his  frieudj  getting  down. 
And  then  Mr.  Ledbury,  after  a  rapid  series  of  nods  to  the  beloved  ob- 
ject, which  made  him  look  Hke  a  galvanized  mandarin,  followed  him. 

"You  won't  come  and  live  here,  then.  Jack,  while  you  stay  in 
Paris  f*'  asked  Titus,  as  they  reached  the  floor. 

"No^I  think  not.  There  isn't  room  to  swing  a  kitten,  Leddy,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  cat/' 

'*  Well,  but  we  didn't  come  to  Paris  for  that,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
X*cdburyp     '*  Besidc^i,  1  haven  *t  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  ca  I  since  I  have 


Started  up.     Fftct: 

wliidi  llie  imdeiiti 

It  k  «  tliii^  Ibit 

r    Tbe  csffe  11  exteuiff^ 

Ibr  m  firsac,  iadiid- 

wine  tiiert;  bot 

tepul,  and  in  hur 
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Isv  mtada  deiio* 

iWplate;  tiwtrTmCaUci 

~  the  laboma  of  M.  FioC 

_  tt]i  for  lumelf  is  tJie 

vp  the  kaiK  iidls  are  faejoad  d»* 

T*ey  outdo  all  iJw  jar 

0m  |«K  ever  m,  m  BaliBaK  ffiaHBoa  at  dvliea  on  their  amn ;  ra 

iaeirMK>i  kurt  apAem  af  **  Uae J^iam^  denx  cniiitoniy  im  biFiif m 

I  i  n^t^  wk  ^mmmm  wateei,  (avee  beattenip 

I  pm  latgnant,  ■■  leafr  sur  ]e  filat,  deux  fruM^ 

,  wi  fix  «a  lait-»-t*t  I  r  are  lounda  wiiidi  vjli 

rteiwrifactedlif  tha^4aiifa^jaftlie 

,  toa,  in  adinar  at  Viot's,  whidi  aite 
attd»  beaiJfi,  the  iucomprebenslite 
hefmA  the  wddtPtd  lonely  chop  of  la%> 
if  what  tmmtl  ibte  it  is  compoeed.  Aal 
What  villi  tha  vaensuig  orders  as  aboit 
J  af  the  glial  donr  iata  the  ttreet»  which  maketill 
Uie  witidB«i^af'e«eqriBiBntewii]lmha8i||^o«riiig  to  their  thin  jeliM 
and  aean^  metai  fraaMa^  lihe  the  cbih  af  m  Diaaft  band, — the  caancta 
of  dirty  pktci  ahot  don  the  indjned  plane  into  the  kitchen,— tU 
shouts  of  impaliemteiieats, — the  clatter  oif  table  implements, — siid  tW 
deep  ftapooaiTe  **  Ho !"  of  the  banytone  oook»  who  rivals  the  "  Gitr^ 
Labladie''  of  the  Pklais  ^jopl  Cale  in  his  low  notes, — what  witlnO 
this,  the  meal  is  delightful,  st  least  when  you  get  used  tu  it.  Oa  j«ir 
first  visit  the  row  takes  sll  your  appetite  away,  so  intense  is  your  tem* 
But  ^U.  Ledbury  ajid  Jack  were  not  so  easily  frtghteaed,  Tim  » 
what  they  each  hiid< 

VIOT,  RESTAURANT. 
Hue  de  la  Harpe. 

tt  {Pnr^e  auar  croutons)         .  ,  .  .  S 

ISf  as  tea-merchants  ^ay  of  four-and -six penny  congou,  **a 
e  old-fii^iioi^^^  '   ^op<     its  component   parts   are  iza- 
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known  ;  but  it  ia  supposed  to  be  made  of  dice  of  bread  fried  -*»«*' 
in  dijppingj  and  then  simmtred  in  whatever  conies  bandj, 
from  cabbage- water  to  kitchen-stuff,  Havoured  with  diluted 
pro^e-puddiiig.     It  is  very  nourishing. 
^J  m/iek  aux  Pommes  *  ,  ,  •  . 

^K  A  fM>putar   dish.     The   "  biftek "   should   more  properly   be 
^H       termed  a  rather,  as  it  is  here  cooked.     It  lookn  like  a  large 
^H       broiled  musliroom.     It  is  called  beef>  as  cheese  is  sometimes 
^^k     termed  a  rabbi t»  or  certain  preparations  of  veal  *' olives." 
I  Physiologists  are  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  it; 

but  the  majority  agree  that  it  is  an  artful  combinatioD  of 
bone  and  india-rubber* 
I  Haricoi*  verts  a  V Anglais  .  ,  .  . 

An  interesting  example  of  the  supposed  advantage  of  making 
^^       tlun;^  foreign,  ''  haricots  k  T An^rlais  "  being  precisely  what 
^^ft      iv^  call   ^'  French  beans/*     They  are  eaten  with  a  curious 
^H       lump  of  adipose  substance,  very  ^'imihir  tu  that  used  to  put 
^B      into  the  boxes  of  railway  wheels,  which  is  dabbed  on  the  top^ 
^H      liod  allowed  to  melt  there. 

^^Fraiscs  du  Bois  .  •  .  .  . 

'        A  little  plate  of  wild  strawberries,  really  very  good  when  eaten 
^^       without  another  mysterious  adjunct  served  with  them,  which 
^^^     looks  like  a  saucer  full  of  whitewash. 
PBlr  Gati^H,  ...... 

This  \^  dropped  into  a  vase  on  the  counter,  on  which  the  lady 
I  ill  attendance,  who  displays  the  slightest  suspicion  in  the 

I  world  of  rouge,  gracefully  inclines  her  head,  in  return  to  the 
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ving  change  out  of  the  franc.     The  'Meg  of  beef  soup,  with  bread 
potatoes,  fur  threepence,"  in   St.  Giles's,  is  the  only  dinner  that 
this  in  cheapness.     Berthollini  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
Breath* 

The  dinner  beintr  over,  the  party  repaired  to  one  of  the  caf6s  in  the 
Rue  de  I'Ecole  de  iledecine,  and  here  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
y^XA  spent  in  billiards,  Mr,  Ledbury  did  not  particularly  shine  in  the 
fame*  He  played  with  wrong  balls,  and  never  knew  which  was  the 
>t;  and  sent  it  Hying,  when  he  did,  over  the  cushions,  and  out  of 
ieHiiiduw,  and  down  stairs,  and  into  aU  kinds  of  irregular  places; 
itl,  although  he  was  always  chalking  his  cue,  this  did  not  improve  his 
y,  uutil  at  last,  having  cut  the  cloth  into  a  right-angled  laceration, 
giive  it  up,  andj  ordering  his  '*  deinUtasse  '*  and  accompaniment, 
ed  un. 

iaek  oootinued  to  play,  as  well  as  the  artists  ;  and  at  last  they  got 
s  large  game  at  pool,  which  Henri  was  fortunate  enough  to  win. 
OS  the  evening  was  advancing,  Mr.  Ledbury  thought  it  was  time 
ctU  for  Clara,  which  proposition  was  readily  agreed  to.     Jules  and 
^eiiri  ali&^by  such  a  lucky  chance-»niet  £ulalie,  and  Sophie,  and 
'*)ot«e,  80  that  each  had  now  a  companion.     Jack  offered  his  arm  to 
*  latter,  a  dark-eyed  very-wicked-indeed-looking  Lyonnaise.     He 
W  not  do  otherw^ise,  of  course,  if  only  from  mere  politeness.     Per- 
il waa  as  well  Emma  did  not  see  him :  not  that  tb«!re  wft&  vW 
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ioet,  and  the  countltssK,  indescriboble  iroeal  wd  ioatnuiieiita]  aoaadtia 
'sU  directioos,^ — the  leaping  fcnth  of  emaacipated  corks,  wbea  a  battle 
of  limonade  gazeuse  creates  aa  great  an  effiect  as  otie  oi  chamfiagn^-* 
all  contribute  to  an  ensemble  wbicb  defiea  aojtbing  like  nselaiiehfllf- 

Mr.  Ledbury  was  never  so  rich.  The  jokes  he  made  were  perfectly 
marvel loiiH ;  and  so  the  rest  would  have  thought,  if  they  ooold  hm 
under!ittM»d  but  one  word  of  them  ;  but  puns  are  di&cult  to  translatt 
into  French,  and  especially  3ir.  Ledbory's ;  but  when  they  did  wH 
laugh  at  what  he  said,  they  laughed  at  him  himself,  which  made  him 
just  as  happy*  And  when  he  showed  them  how  to  draw  up  cbcrriiA 
into  t!ie  mouth  by  the  8»talk,  and  Anally  put  the  large  claw  of  thekb* 
Rter  on  \m  nose,  my  heart  1  how  they  alt  screamed  1 — so  raptiuoQitr* 
that  Henri  got  black  in  the  face,  and  Jack  got  up  and  untied  hit  aict' 
cluth,  and  patted  his  back ;  which  medical  proceeding  only  toCfiVt' 
the  uproar  tu  such  a  pitch,  that  tiome  drei&sed-to-death  English  hulii^ 
whcjhe  husbiinds  had  takeu  them  from  their  hotels  to  see  the  cm/it,  iiK 
ttifited  that  stayijjg  there  any  longer  was  not  proper,  and  declared  Mck 
diBgracefuI  creatures  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  come  in  !  And  f«*» 
an  fond,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  the  merry  party  ;  and  the  l«*b 
grisettt'S  might  perhaps  have  held  their  heads  as  high  and  proudlf  ■• 
imy  iif  the  other«,  wlio  appeared  angry,  that,  after  loading  themielfW 
with  nil  the  exjieuKive  things  thev  could  procure,  they  did  not  pnjdofle 
iifiy  effect  like  the  trim  figures,  close-fitting  bareges^  and  wicked  litll* 
caps  **f  French  girls. 

At  lai!t  they  found  that  they  had  all  ordered  as  mucli  as  they  W 

money  to  pay  ({}t,  which  alone  brought  the  festival  to  an  end  l  i» 

tlten  tliey  wll  In  rued  out  upon  the  Boulevard  to  go  home,  chonudni 

some  popiilsir  polka,  which  Mr.  Ledbury  illustrated  with  Clara  in  froat 

of  them  along  the  pavement ;  for  it  was  a  pas  he  ever  loved  to  diitftf 

•nowing  his  elegance  therein.    Indeed  Ruch  was  his  devotion  to  it,tk** 

*body  at  hist  would  go  with  him  to  the  Promenade  Concerts,  or  »!>• 

Jid   in  Kensington  Gurdens ;  for  whenever  a  polka  was  played^  ^ 

continently  danced  thereto,  unless  restrained  by  physical  foroei-;^ 

Vet  on  him  only  being  excelled  by  that  which,  as  recent  obserwfl* 

iho  hi«jh- pressure  speed  of  a  locomotive  is  apt  to  have  ap** 

of  Ethiopia  residing  in  Alabama.     And  this  danci  »f^ 
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chorus  lasted  nntil  they  left  tbe  Boulevards,  and  turned  down  towards 

the  soutliern  part  of  the  city. 

The  night-police  of  Pnria  are  not  too  obtruRive.  The  streets  are 
watclied  by  the  municipal  guard,  who  go  nbout  in  bodies,  and  when 
they  have  pdssed  you  niiiy  play  up  whatever  games  you  like  £ot  the 
next  half  hour,  from  the  indefinite  "  old  gooseberry  '* — if  you  know  it 
—to  the  devil,  who  is  at  all  times  very  popular  and  ubiquitous  here* 
And  80  Jack,  xvho  was  becomiiiff  very  light- hearted,  commenced  the 
sports  and  pastimes  hy  leaping  up  and  pulling  down  one  of  the  little 
boards  labelled  **ApparUm€n(  garni  d  louer  presentanent ,**  wMoii  hang 
in  such  numbers  over  the  porte-cochere  of  the  houses.  This  species  of 
entertainment,  being  new  in  Paris,  was  immediately  pronounced  a  hit; 
and  accordingly  the  gentlemen  started  off  on  either  side  of  the  way, 
taking  a  jump  at  all  they  saw,  until  they  had  collected  a  dozen  of  ibeni 
at  the  end  of  the  street.  The  question  now  arose  as  to  Jiow  these 
should  be  carried,  ^vhen  Henri  sa^v  a  tempt ing-Jooking  hoard  over  a 
shop,  on  which  was  painted  the  sign  uf  a  man  making  chocolate  in  his 
shirl-sleeves,  and  it  was  accordingly  doomed.  By  a  little  modification 
of  what  circuff' bills  call  '^  the  human  pyramids  of  the  Athenian  acro- 
bats of  the  Pyrenees/*  they  contrived  to  climb  upon  one  another's 
shoulders  until  they  pulled  it  down  ;  and  then  they  stacked  the  other 
little  boiirds  upon  it. 

There  was  a  little  debate  as  to  who  should  carry  it.  At  length,  by 
each  stating  that  they  did  not  dare  do  it,  they  got  Mr.  Ledbury  to  say 
he  would  ;  for  he  thought  the  act  of  bravery  would  distinguish  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  young  ladies;  and  accordingly  be  put  the  hoard  on  his 
head,  and  marched  on,  having  crushed  his  hat  down  like  a  Gibus^  hut 
with  no  chance,  like  a  Gibus^  of  springing  up  again.  But  this  he  did 
not  mind ;  for  he  felt  that  he  was  the  **  JVIarqiiis/'  so  to  speak,  of  the 
party,  and  that  was  all  in  all  sufficient ;  so  be  balanced  his  cargo  with 
one  arm,  and  offered  the  other  to  Clara,  as  proud  as  an  undertaker 
carrying  the  tray  of  feathers,  like  pies,  in  front  of  his  first  carriage- 
funeral. 

Now  they  bad  got  somewhere  to  put  the  things,  they  did  not  mind 
what  tbey  took  possession  of*  They  pulled  down  a  great  red  tin  band 
from  a  glove-maker's,  and  a  cocked-bat  from  another  shop,  and,  finally, 
carried  off  half  a  dozen  plaster  masks  of  Grisi,  Ruhini,  Tbillon,  Plessy, 
and  others,  which  hung  at  the  entrance  of  the  GaJlene  Colbert,  until 
Mr,  Ledbury  could  scarcely  move ;  but  he  kept  bravely  on,  until  they 
reached  the  Place  des  Victoires,  when,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  statue,  he  gasped  out  that  he  must  rest  a  minute, 
which  was  agreed  to- 

'^Now,  look  here,  Leddy,''  said  Jack,  struck  by  a  sudden  idea. 
*'  1  Ve  got  a  notion  that  will  immortalize  you." 

"  What  is  it.  Jack  ?'*  asked  Titus  eagerly* 

"  See  this  board  with  *  Unfurnished  room  to  let '  on  it.  What  do 
you  say  to  tying  this  round  the  head  of  the  statue^  and  leaving  it 
there?" 

"  Glorious  I  Capital  1"  said  Mr.  Ledbnry.     "  I  '11  do  it." 

**  Stop,**  said  Jack :  **  take  your  time.  Mind  the  rails — there — now 
be  sure  of  your  footing*  1  should  like  to  do  it  myself,  only  you  are  the 
tallest." 

With  a  boldness  that  only  the  grisettes'  eyes  and  the  champagne 
could  have  given  him,  Mr,  Ledbury,  by  the  help  of  bis  long  arms  and 
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ll»effe  waa  aonething  so  Terr  noyel  in  the  charge^  that  the  bed 
patrol  acarodj  hnefr  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  he  saw  enough  to  bt 
cooTTiioed  that  Mr.  Ledburj  waa  in  a  state  of  fermented  beveragei; 
and  therelbre,  instead  of  locking  him  up»  as  he  looked  respectahle,  h 
allowed  him  to  sit  until  morning  in  the  lodge  ;  and  then,  aaaured  tial 
he  waa  no  agfot  to  an j  secret  society « and  tbat  the  placard  had  m 
reference  to  shooting  at  royaltj«  he  sent  a  guard  up  with  him  to  liii 
lodgings,  to  ascertain  if  his  address  was  true.  He  was  pleased  to  loe 
Jaoc  waiting  for  bitn  at  the  door  of  the  Corps  du  Garde ;  and  he  was 
followed  by  his  friend  to  the  Rue  Racine,  wberein  his  lodgings  were 
aittiated. 

As  they  went  up  stairs,  Johnson  passed  quickly  by  them,  and  whii" 
pered  a  word  or  two  to  Ledbury  in  English  ;  and  then  he  continae^ 
[  on,  until  lie  came  to  the  artists'  studio,  into  which  they  entered,  fol* 
[lowed  by  the  landlord,  the  fmrter,  the  porter's  wife,  one  or  two  lodger^ 
nd  some  idlers,  whom  the  appearance  of  the  guard  had  brought  to^^ 
r,  in  tlie  expi-ctution  of  seeing  a  room  discovered  full  of  infexi^ 
lijMrSf  Hcditiouh  papers,  and  iirms  of  all  sorts. 

cdbury's  room  wus  here  indicated  to  the  aulhoritiest  and  th< 
inter  it,  when  Titus  threw  hintself  before  it^  and 
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they  would  deaist ;  but  finding  that  the  guards  which  never  yielded 
genemtlyj  wus  not  disposed  to  do  so  c>n  the  present  occasion  in  parti- 
cnlar»  he  next  changed  from  the  suppliant  to  the  heroic  state,  and, 
thumping  his  breast,  said  that  if  they  entered  it  should  he  through  his 
heart,  which  would  have  been  a  curic»us  way  of  getting  into  a  room. 
Whereupon  the  Sergent  de  Ville  asked  him  for  his  key,  which  Mr. 
Ledbury  produced,  and  with  a  melo- dramatic  "Jamais  I"  threw  it  far 
away  through  the  window.  On  this  the  word  was  given  to  apply  the 
butt-ends  of  the  guns  to  the  door  ;  and,  as  the  iron-wurk  of  France  is 
not  celebrated  for  massive  strength,  it  yielded  at  the  first  blow.  What 
was  the  surprbe  of  tlie  party,  to  see,  surrounded  by  the  uia&ks,  tin 
gloves,  boards,  and  cocked  hatSj — the  spoils  of  the  preceding  night,- — 
the  pale,  trembling,  pretty  form  of  Clara,  the  little  Belgian  I 

You  must  not  prejudge  her.  Let  us  hasten  to  show  bow  she  came 
there ;  for  appearances  are  certainly  against  her.  She  bad  gone  home 
with  the  others;  but  finding  it  so  kte,  and  afraid  to  ring  op  the  coiu 
cierge  of  her  house,  who  was  a  terrible  babbler,  the  rest  bad  offered  her 
Mr.  Ledbury's  room,  knowing  pretty  well  that  he  wuuld  be  furnished 
that  night  with  a  lodging  by  the  authorities ;  and  the  champagne  and 
advanced  hours  had  kept  the  grisette  in  bed  far  beyond  her  usual  time. 
To  this  effect  had  Jack  spoken  to  JMr.  Ledbury  on  the  staircase;  and 
this  accounted  for  his  chivalric  behaviour. 

The  proprietor  of  the  house  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  the  discovery,  and  the  various  articles  strewed  about  the 
chamber  increased  his  wrath.  He  bustled  into  the  room,  and  turned 
poor  Clara  out  in  the  most  nn gallant  manner  hy  the  shoulder,  on  which 
JMr,  Ledbury  would  have  flown  at  him,  but  for  the  guard ;  and  then 
kicking  the  various  articles  to  the  landing  with  bis  foot,  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  include  BIr.  Ledbury  with  them,— at  all  events  he  told  hiu[i 
to  quit  the  house  that  instant ;  that  he  forgave  bim  all  his  rent,  but 
that  he  should  not  stay  there  a  minute  longer,  so  that  be  bad  better 
friliow  his  carpet-bflg,  which  had  already  got  to  the  floor  below.  Upon 
this  the  lodgers  started  a  great  cry  of  execration,  which  brought  all 
the  rest  out  at  their  doors,  and  the  tumult  increased  to  a  pitch  that 
was  absolutely  fearful,  until  Mr,  Ledbury  reached  the  front  gate, 
whence,  from  the  new  feature  given  to  his  case  by  the  stolen  property, 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  guard-house,  as  well  as  jHxir  little 
Clara,  who  already  pictured  herself  in  a  long  white  dress,  with  her  bair 
down  her  shoulders,  going  to  the  guillotine. 

Fortunately  the  head  officer  was  a  good  fellow,  who  had  been  a 
student  himself,  and  at  once  saw  the  state  of  tilings.  The  grisette  was 
immediately  acquitted ;  and  Mr.  Ledbury  was  compelled  to  give  iif> 
his  passport,  (which  is  equivalent  to  putting  in  bail,  as  you  caimot  well 
move  without  it,)  and  wait,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  until 
such  times  as  the  pe^iple  should  claim  their  goods,  and  the  Frocureur 
du  Roi  should  "  invite  "  him  to  appear  at  the  Palais  du  justice  to  ex- 
plain his  motives  ;  and  then  be  also  was  allowed  to  depart* 

**  We  must  cut  as  fast  as  we  can,  Leddy/'  said  Jack^  as  they  met 
outside. 

**  But  I  can't/'  replied  Titus.  "  I  must  stay  here,  for  they've  got 
my  passport.  And  that  pretty  girl !  Really — I  don't  know^ — but  I  Ve 
put  her  in  isuch  a  very  awkward  predicitment,  that  I  think  siime  little 
attention — 1  can't  explain  CJcactJy — hut  now,  don't  you.  Jack?" 

*'  Oh,  we'll  set  all  that  to  rights,'*  replied  Johnson.     '*  You  really 
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m  man  wA  lo  fo  slooe  ret,  Leddy ;  but,  there 's  no  mistake  ftboat  it^ 
ve  nmt  be  sC  ud  kU  tbem  all.     I  '11  manage  it.'' 

Aad  Jade  wm  as  good  as  his  word.  That  very  afternoon  he  went  1 
m  nHway  friend  of  hts»  a  geotleman  who  was  in  a  temporary  state  < 
pnmBaotfT  exUe,  and  got  his  passport,  vUed  for  England,  promitiDg 
to  aeod  it  bock  to  him  in  a  letter  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  And  then 
be  booked  two  places  also  that  afternoon  in  the  Boulogne  diligence,  fa 
himself  in  his  own  name,  and  3fr.  Ledbury  as  IMr*  Struggles,  and  de- 
parted at  once ;  although,  as  Titus  said,  it  tore  his  heart-strings  ts 
leave  the  little  Belgian  so  abruptly.  But  Johnson  told  him  to  have  t 
pipe,  and  promise  to  send  her  over  tux  pairs  of  English  stockings 

'  which  is  a  present  grioettes  prise  above  diamonds,  and  all  other  jewdi 
of  great  price,  and  that  then  he  would  be  quite  happy. 

There  was  a  little  parting  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  close  to  the  Met- 
■agedes;  and  Jules  and  Henri  promised  to  come  to  England  in  the 
■pring.     And — it  ought  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  in  fairness^— just  be- 

^  fore  he  took  his  seat,  lilr.  Ledbury  gave  the  little  Belgian  a  kiss,— «iid 
not  only  one,  but  two  or  three,  good  downright  lung  ones  all  of  them. 
And  then  they  waved  an  adieu,  and  the  postillion  "cr^e'd*"  as  usnii, 
and  the  conducieur  lighted  a  cigar,  and  the  passengers  got  silent  loii 
«Ieepy*  And  being  blesHed  with  a  quick  journey  and  a  ikir  fiasssf^ 
that  time  the  next  day  they  were  :it  Folkestone,  once  more  under  th« 
shelter  of  the  DntiBh  Lion,  and  out  of  all  danger  from  guards,  guillo- 
tines, and  gallies, — and^  perhaps,  what  is  more,  from  sparkling-ejed 
grisettes* 


LAST  NIGHT, 
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1  SAW  11  lirighter  eye  lanc  night 

Than  I  li»ve  neen  for  many  a  day. 
Ami  even  imw  its  HUrry  light 

A  null  id  my  !i|Hrit'8  jmtK  doth  play. 
It  HeemM  lit  Jirt^atlie  some  miigie  tlienie, 

Whflse  gtMitle  tnith  the  heurt  might  move* 
As  it  had  watched  an  itngel  drenrn, 

And  ii»*«n  that  dreain  for  earthly  love. 

'Twns  not  the  exprctftion  of  that  eye, 

N«ir  yet  ita  dark  reflective  hue, — 
My  heart  perhapn  Imd  pata'd  thera  by, 

If  memory  rouhl  p«i»»  them  too, — 
But  oh  Y  a  chtirm  l>eyond  the  power 

Of  human  huiguag«  e'er  to  U-il, 
And  every  moment  teenu  an  hour, 

Utdeu  I  in  its  pretence  dwelU 
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THE  ALBIGENSES  AND  THE  TROUBADOURS, 


BY   DE.    W,   C.    TAYLOR. 


It  b  a  melancholy  task  to  record  the  extinction  of  a  oalionalilj. 
A  religion,  however  false,— a  literature,  however  trifling, — and  a  lan- 
guage, however  imperfect,  cannot  be  swept  from  the  world  without 
leaving  an  aching  void»  which  even  the  destroyers  must  contemplate 
with  regret  But  the  failh  of  the  Albigenses  was  one  of  comparative 
purity  ;  the  literature  of  the  Troubadours  was  unrivalled  in  its  age ; 
and  the  language  of  Provence  ivas  far  superior  to  the  dialect  of  the 
Franks  by  which  it  was  superseded.  We  have  already  intimated 
that  religion  was  not  ihe  only  cause  of  the  merciless  persecution  of 
the  Albigenses,  and  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  social  difiTerenceB 
and  diversities  of  institution  which  placed  soutJiern  France  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  royalty  established  by  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors;  but,  as  the  imputation  of  heresy  formed  the  pretext  for  the 
crusade  preached  against  Languedoc,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
briefly  the  grounds  of  the  charge. 

The  southern  churches  of  France  and  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon  had  preserved  a  large  share  of  national  independence,  which 
was  viewed  with  great  suspicion  by  the  Papacy*  Rome  regarded  the 
allegiance  of  the  secular  clergy  as  rather  dubious  and  unsteady,  but 
gave  implicit  confidence  to  the  monks,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  Papal  militia  placed  to  garrison  an  insurrectionary  country.  When 
feudal  principles  were  infused  into  the  hierarchy,  the  prelates  be- 
came to  a  great  extent  severed  from  the  princes  and  the  people,  and 
more  directly  dependent  on  the  Vatican.  As  the  Church  became 
more  Latin  and  less  Languedoc ian,  it  was  regarded  as  denationalized, 
and  therefore  gradually  lost  its  influence  over  a  people  characterized 
above  all  others  by  their  intense  nationality.  War  was  declared  by 
the  Troubadours  against  the  monks  and  the  feudal  clergy  ;  song  after 
song,  and  satire  after  satire,  denounced  their  pride,  their  covetous- 
ness,  their  avarice,  and  their  debauchery.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  these  attacks,  probably  because  it  was  the  most  plain  in  its  charges 
and  least  refined  in  its  language,  h  attributed  to  Raymond  de  Cas- 
telnau.  A  brief  specimen  will  sufEce  to  show^  its  spirit  and  tend- 
ency : — 

*«  The  dergy  have  grown  coreiou*,  and  fond  af  feudal  sway ; 
In  purple  and  fine  litien  ttiey  fforge  and  swill  each  day. 
The  prelates  use  dJtihonest  meaDiii  to  widen  their  domains. 
And  no  regard  to  rigbt  or  ruth  their  avarice  restmius. 
From  t«nantA  thi?y  reauroe  their  Eeft,  and  rigid  lawa  prescribe^ 
To  hold  the  landH  themselres,  or  restore  them  for  a  hribe. 

If  God  haa  wiUM  the  Black  Monks  in  gluttony  to  thnVe, 
And  If  Hi*  laws  at  their  intrigues  and  vile  amotirs  oonnive^_ 
If  White  Monk*  may  use  lying  bulls,  if  Templars  yield  to  pride^ 
If  Canons  pracdse  usury,  and  many  oriniea  beside, — 
Then  St.  P«ter  and  St.  Andrew  were  but  idiots  to  endure 
Siicli  labours  and  such  siiiTeriDgB  to  keep  their  conscience  pure. 
For  all  these  men  proclsliii  themselves  of  their  salvation  sure  !  *' 
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preaches  against  his  church,  declares  that  it  had  become  a  provttiual 
expression  in  LanguedoCt  "  I  had  rather  be  a  priest,  than  hare  bewi 
guilty  of  so  dbgraceful  an  action.'*  Peter  Cardind  indignantly  lie- 
c  lares, 

'-'■  The  priettft  demand  obedicQce,  they  vtk  a  Uwmg  faith  ; 
Butf  de*citute  of  fruiu  itnd  vorJu,  tbeLri  is  a  creed  of  demth. 
Ask  not  the  houn  in  which  thej  dn^  in  whicb  tbey  chehl  the  tliKm|[ : 
Their  fr»ads  «re  pncfiMMt  croy  dny,  their  crjroet  the  whol«  n%ht  lonf  .*" 

In  znothet nrvenie^  directed  against  clerical  ambition,  he  sajrs, 

**  The  dcrff  lahottT  ererywhere  to  mske  the  vorld  their  own. 
And  ft  wone  world  than  they  desire  hss  ne^er  yet  been  kAOwn. 


Th^  seek  to  win  by  cvety  art.  and  every  ineftat  they  I 

Wmdb  offers  their  ambtcion  m.  prospect  of  suooas, — 

By  prcftdiing  or  by  i^unUhing.  hy  tmng  good  or  eril ; 

And  if  thtfy  cannot  win  with  God,  they  ^  take  for  chief  the  DerU  !  ** 

In  the  very  same  piece  he  declares, 

'*  What  they  are  not  ashamed  to  do,  shame  hinders  me  to  celL^* 

And  this  line  is  the  peroration  to  a  bead-roll  of  iui  qui  ties,  no  part  sC 
n'hich  could  be  presented  in  a  shape  endurable  by  modem  doiciej* 
Whilst  the  respect  for  the  Church  and  the  moral  influence  of  its 
ministers  were  thus  rudely  assailed,  a  new  sect  appeared,  preaching  a 
more  simple  faith  and  greater  purity  of  manners.     The  persecutiooi 
of  Theotlora  and  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  in  the  ninth  century,  hid 
driven  the  Paulicians  from  the  Byzantine  territories,  to  seek  refuge 
amonc:  the  Bulgarians  and  the  ISIussulmans.     Through  Bulgaria  tbey 
spread  over  the  north  of  Europe^  and  heralded  the  Hussites  in  fiobe- 
mia;  while  those  who  had  become  subjects  of  the  Mussulmans  iost- 
Quated  themselves  through  Spain  into  the  south  of  France  and  Ital^« 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  what  were  tlie  positive  articles  of  their 
creed ;  but  there  is  a  general  assent  as  to  their  negative  doctrines. 
Tliey  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  the  necessity  for  an  order 
of  priesthood,  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  exlsteace 
of  Purgatory.     Innocent  IIL,  having  exterminated  the  sect  in  Lom* 
bardy,  was  enraged  to  learn  that  tliey  were  tolerated  in  Languedoc 
and  Arragon.    He  sent  two  Cistercian  monks,  in  the  double  character 
of  missionaries  and  inquisitors,  to  convert  or  extirpate  the  heretic*;  i 
and,  as  punishing  was  less  laborious  than  teachings  and  confij^catioirl 
more  profitable  than  conversion,   the  Cistercians  soon  showed  ilu 
they  believed  the  gibbet  more  efficacious  than  the  pulpit.     Izani,  i 
Dominican  missionary  and  inquisitor,  has  bequeathed  us  a  |>oem  of] 
about   a   thousand  Alexandrine   lines,   in  which    he   describes   tbef 
process  of  reasoning  employed   by    himself  and   his  coadjutors  iaJ 
their  controversy  with  the  Albrgenses.     It  will  be  seen  that  his  aigu-j 
ments  are  powerful,  though  not  very  convincing. 

«*  As  you  declare  yau  woo^t  believe,  *tii  fit  that  you  should  bnm^ 
And)  aa  your  fvlluws  have  been  burnt,  tliat  you  »hould  blase  in  turn* 
And  as  you  've  diMobvy'd  the  will  of  God  and  of  bL  Paul, 
Who  ne'er  was  found  within  your  h*?art,  nor  pas»'d  your  teeth  at  all« 
The  &re  is  lit,  the  pitch  is  hot,  and  ready  h  the  itake, 
That  through  ihwc  tortures,  for  your  sins,  your  passage  you  may  lake.** 

The  Cistercians  exercised  tlieir  legaiine  powers  with  a  daap 


severity,  vrhtcli  wcNild  have 

people  of  Langoedoc    Hi^  t 

and  ihe  Bishop  of  Benen ;  they 

and  Vivieri>  and  they  raised  to  the  «e  oC  T« 

badour,  Folquet  de  MareetUe,  wlio  had  gined  mmt  6 

verses,  not  very  remarfcihlc  iir  their  nvifity,  bii 

with  the  world,  had  retired  Hi  the  claiiten  whent  he  I 

paigioiM  of  JanaticMm  aod  jpcficaition,     FoUfaeg  mm  ^m  tMti 

In  organiziiig  the  order  of  St*  Domaiic^  and  pnwii%  itt  m  Ae  i 

intendeDce  of  the  loqiiisttioa^     He  waa  lhaniV||^U^  hMed  aa  hi 

cese ;  and,  to  punish  this  etmmtj,  whi^  he  aUftiiMad  la  fifae  i 

of  hereby,  his  efforts  were  ioTariably  dEraded  la  the 

the  flock  so  unhappily  entrusted  to  hia  iJMijji-     Ue  i 

gibbet,  the  torch  and  the  sword,  were  the  mfy 

this  prelate  trusted  for  the  propagatinn  af  the  frttk 

authority  usurped  by  the  Legate,  BajaMod  YLt  C—if  af  T« 

remonstrated  angrity  with  Pierre  de ' 

the  mquisitors.     They  parted  in  aqger;  ai 

the  country  under  an  interdict,  prcfMt«d  ta 

was  followed  by  one  of  the  oo«mfs 

Rhone,  who  killed  hint  on  the  lath  \ 

proved  that  Raymond  had  inst%ated  the 

some  evidence  to  show  that  theaHaena  wia  actaated  1 

personal  revenge;  but  the  Pope,  wkhottt  aay  trnqmrj^ 

cated  Raymond,  and   preached  a  rmaafc  ^gaiast  ^ 

profiering  larger  indulgences  and  pardoot  la  thase  a 

extirpating  heretics,  than  had  ever  beeo  granied  lo  thai 

against  the  Mussulmans  in  Palestioe! 

*^  It  is  cause  and  quarrel  enough  to  brixig  a  iheep  to 
that  he  be  fat/'  says  worthy  old  Fuller.     ItMiaamTs  wi 
citeil  the  cupidity  of  his  neighbours,  and  aB  his 
with  the  most  extravagant  demands  of  the  Roaaiih  caar 
save  him  from  ruin.   It  is  no  part  ot  our  pnrpoie  In  rectle  i 
of  the  Albigensian  war :  they  fumtsli  the  anal  dcphaafale 
the  annals  of  Europe.    Folquet  was  nio«l  eoMpieuai 
ing  murder  as  a  virtue,  and  denouncing  mercy  »  a  crwat.    ¥1 
own  episcopal  seat,  Toulouse,  capitulated  to  Siiaoo  de  Ifaad 
the  crusaders,  he  absolved  Montfort  from  the  oadi  he  had  tal 
demanded  that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  be  pfuadaed 
savage  soldiery. 

The  Troubadours  made  many  efforts  to  revive  the  laaiiiii 
their  countrymen.     In  the  words  of  Peter  Cardinal*  *  ih^  i 
weave  a  web,  in  which  crime  was  the  warp  and  mkaf  thi 
But  the  hordes  that  descended  the  Rhone* 
Brabanf  ons,  and  other  banditti  from  every  part  of  ] 
be  resisted  by  songs  and  Mirvenla,     Fire  aiid  award 
land,  until  the  6ames  were  slaked  in  blood. 

History,  however,  has  passed  lightly  over 
of  the  war.  In  1215,  Simon  de  Montfort,  haviaig  gahwd  the 
brated  victory  of  Muret  over  the  Count  of  ToalaoM  aad  the  Kin^af 
Arragon,  had  established  his  authority  aver  all  the  cfistrkta  betwiEa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyreoeca.  A  caaadlt  held  at 
Montpellier  by  the  legates  of  Innocent  lil^  had 
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ta  him  the  sovereignty  over  ih(mt  couniries,  and  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  forfeiture  on  the  Count  of  Toulouse*     But  this  sentoice 
could  only  be  provisional  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Po(Je ;  and 
Innocent  II L  had  by  this  time  begun  to  regard  the  crusaders  ttithai 
much  suspicion  as  the  heretics ;    for  be  had  discovered  that  the 
triumph  juit  achieved  had  given  far  more  strength  to  feudalism  thin 
the  Papacy.     With  these  feelings,  he  summoned  a  general  coondl, 
welt  known  in  history  as  the  Council  of  Lateran,  to  settle  the  Alfai- 
gensian  question,  and  other  pressing  affairs  of  the  Church.   RayTOOod 
VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Count  de  Foi%, 
and  other  nobles  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Simon  dc  MontTort, 
hastened  to  Rome,  to  claim  the  restitution  of  their  estates*     Simcn» 
on  his  side »  sent  his  brother  Guy  to  advocate  his  cause,  and  be  wai 
eagerly  supported  by  Folquet  and  the  other  prelates  who  had  prt- 
viously  decided  against  Raymond  at  Toulouse. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  rita) 
claims  of  Montfort  and  Raymond  arc  contained  in  one  of  the  lait  of 
the  romantic  epics  produced  by  a  Troubadour.  The  name  of  ihf 
author  is  unknown ;  but  he  was  certainly  a  contemporary,  and  io  ill 
probability  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  An  abstract 
of  his  recital  will  best  introduce  the  examination  of  its  histDnol 
value. 

**  The  council/*  he  says,  •*  was  convened  at  Rome  by  our  lord  tlw 
Pope,  the  true  head  of  our  religion,"  and  was  attended  by  canfiwI'S 
prelates,  priors,  and  by  the  counts  and  viscounts  of  various  countrim 

<«  And  thither  came  Goiitit  Raytnnnd,  with  his  soa  the  good^  the  poiv, 
Whn  long  in  distant  England  had  fuiitid  a  r«fugo  stire. 
Small  vfBM  his  train  ^  and  ^rreat  his  ri«k  ;  biu.  by  Tapina  Jed» 
In  safety  through  the  guards  roads  af  hostile  Frum-e  be  sped, 
And  came  to  Rcmie,  that  holy  place,  where  aiJ  good  things  have  birtlt. 
fia  fairer  youth,  no  braver  kjU|thi,  has  yet  appeared  <in  earth, 
None  wiser  or  more  prudent,  none  uf  equal  worth  or  ^rsoe. 
And  none  that  can  surpass  his  lineage  or  hit  race* 
The  Count  de  Fmx  was  also  there,  the  gaUant  and  the  xag<0  - 
And  the  boid  A  mold  Vilatnur,  whose  heart  was  full  of  rage  ; 
And  Pierre  Raymond  de  Ruliestens*  undaunted  in  the  field. 
And  many  other  noble  lords,  their  claims  who  will  not  yield. 
But  who  are  ready  in  the  field  to  viudicatt;  their  right, 
If  any  bold  usurper  should  dare  them  to  the  light.*^ 

The  debate  is  opened  by  the  Count  de  Foix,  who  first  vin 
his  own  orthodoxy  in  very  eloquent  terms^   and   then  deniaiidji 
what  reason  he,  to  whom  no  suspicion  of  heresy  had  ever  Uti 
should  be  deprived  of  his  heritage  ?     As  a  proof  of  his 
and  confidence  in  the  Pope's  rectitude,  he  declares  tluit  lie  1 
rendered  at  the  first  summons  his  hereditary  castle,  though  Itt 
90  strongly  fortified  that  he  could  have  defended  it  against  a  1i 
with  his  single  hand,  and  this,  too,  when  it  was  well  supplied  will 
tsions^  Ymd  a  living  fountain  of  pure  water  within  its  walls,  i 
irrisoned  by  the  bravest  chivalry  of  Languedoc.     He  theo  < 
he  Cardinal  legate  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  stateraentt  vad  I 
oldly  and  briefly  confines  himself  to  confirming  the  aocoflrt 
>f  the  surrender  of  the  castle* 

"ishop  of  Toulouse,  whom  we  have  already  mentiaf)ri. 
If  enemy  of  his  native  land^  is  represented  as  rcpl| 
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in*;  to  the  Courvt  de  Foix  ;  and,  as  tlie  prelate  liad  once  been  a 
Troubadour,  we  must  endeavour  to  reproduce  lits  criminatory  speech 
in  the  loog  metre  verse  of  the  originaL     Me  s*iid^ 

^*'  My  lordiif  you  We  heard  the  Count  de  Fotx  fidelity  protett, 
And  vow  DO  iUu*n  of  heresy  has  e^er  hit  soul  pouess'd  ; 
But  I  declare  that  in  hia  land  has  heresy  strock  rool. 
And  nowhere  throtj^rh  the  country  round  bears  more  abundant  fniii. 
The  nicky  cliffy,  of  Mount  Segur  by  him  were  fortified. 
And  he  gave  them  to  tlie  heretics  aa  tlieir  chief  sttrength  and  pride. 
His  Slater,  when  her  husband  die«],  the  lieresy  embmced, 
And  for  three  yeara  at  Pamiers  our  holy  faith  defaced* 
By  her  were  many  Catholics  perverted  and  misled, 
And  her  the  heretic*  tM^Ueve  their  patroness  and  bead. 
Ymir  Holineas  muat  further  knuw  that  your  *:ho»en  sacre^l  band. 
Whom  you  scut  forth  to  drive  away  such  miscreants  from  our  lanil, 
The  Gofunt  a&s^ilM  so  farioufily,  so  ea^er  to  destroy. 
That  their  bones  now  f(jnn  a  pynuiiid  in  the  dmrnpain  of  Mont  joy. 
France  weeps  their  louts, — you  feet  the  shtiroe, — but  blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  in  the  field  their  honour*d  blood  with  wilhng  hearts  have  shed. 
For  those  whom  he  made  captive  he  haniflird,  maim'd  and  blind, 
Unfit  without  a  guide  their  dolefnl  way  to  find. 
List  to  the  criet  of  those  poor  men  who  now  your  verdict  wait. 
For  trowds  of  wretched  victims  are  gnther'd  round  your  gate, 
And  loud  they  call  that  /«',  who  such  cruelty  has  wrought^ 
Should  III  his  turn  learn  frum  you  the  lesson  he  has  taught.*' 

Arnold  de  Vilamur,  who  had  been  a  participator  in  some  of  the 
barbarous  punishments  with  which  the  Frovenf  als  retaliated  the  bar- 
barous cruelties  of  the  crusaders,  interrupted  the  bishop  with  a  brief 
characteristic  speech : 

**  *  My  lords,  had  I  but  gii*»a'd  such  a  charge  would  have  been  made^ 
Of  the  veng^cance  wliich  we  took  for  our  lands  in  ruin  laid, 
You  should  have  more  such  victims,  without,  nose,  or  ears,  or  eyes  V 
*  Was  ever  such  a  boasting  fool !'  the  wonderiog  audience  cries,** 

The  Count  de  Foix  hastened  to  correct  the  impression  produced 
by  the  excessive  candour  of  his  more  iinpctuous  associate.  The  reply 
ascribed  to  him  is  marked  by  great  temper  and  discretion.  He  re- 
fotes  every  one  of  Folquet's  charges  in  succession,  and  then  retaliates 
by  giving  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  bishop*s  life.  He  tells  how  lie 
began,  not  as  a  Troubadour,  but  as  a  mere  ballad-monger,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  whose  verses  prevented  him  from  being  received  into  the 
noble  brotherhood  of  poets ;  how  he  had  afterwards  become  a  monk, 
and  was  the  plague  and  scandal  of  his  convent;  and  how,  finally, 
since  his  elevation  to  the  bishoprick,  he  bad  become  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  his  diocese. 

Pope  Innocent,  whom  the  bard  describes  as  naturally  just  and  hu- 
niane»  then  promises  tfjat  all  matters  should  be  fully  and  fairly  inves- 
tigated, adding  a  strong  expression  of  his  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
rlo^ht  and  lo  redress  the  wrong.  Uaymond  de  Rocalols  takes  tlie 
Pope  at  hts  word,  and  demands  that  the  young  Count  de  Bcziers 
(whose  father,  in  defiance  of  a  solemn  capitulation,  had  been  detaitied 
in  cruel  captivity  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  finally  poisoned  in 
prison)  should  be  at  once  restored  to  his  title  and  estates.  This  was 
putting  the  sincerity  of  his  Holiness  to  too  severe  anti  immediate  a 
lest,  and  the  Pope  id  described  as  immediately  adjourning  the  as- 
sembly* 

VOL.    XX.  T 
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This  striking  scene  is  immedifttely  followed  by  another  not  ijuili 
so  dramatic,  but  possessing  greater  Instorical  itnportaoce.  It  de-^ 
scribes  the  secret  council  held  by  the  Pope  and  the  prelates.  Inno- 
cent and  the  Italian  cardinals  are  represented  as  anxious  to  ptit  an 
end  to  the  crusade,  and  to  restore  the  nobles  of  Langiiedoc ;  but  ihe 
majority  of  the  bishops  finally  persuade  the  rest  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  reverse  a  former  decision  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  if 
Simon  de  Montfort  were  deprived  of  his  prey,  it  would  be  mtkm 
ever  again  to  preach  a  crusade. 

The  account  given  by  the  poet  is  too  minute  and  circumsti 
be  rejected  as  a  mere  fiction.     It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  ' 
official  records  of  the  Council  of  Lateran ;  for  the  events  which  il^ 
fully  describes  are  slurred  over  by  the  ecclesiastic  writers-    It  is  j 
deed  manifest  that  the  Albigensian  bard  was  quite  ignorant  of  I 
etiquette  and  ceremonial  of  the  Vatican.     He  was  not  aware  ' 
open  debate  and  public  dlscusmons  were  avoided,  and  that  resoSuti 
were  adopted  with  apparent  unanimity,  secured  by  previous  managf^ 
ment.     Having  t^  describe  a  council,  with  the  real  forms  of  which  ht 
was  unacquainted,  he  took  for  his  model  the  feudal  courts  in  *' 
neighbourhood,  and  has  thus  brought  all  his  characters  on  the  st^ 
in  a  false  costume.     But  these  errors  of  detail,  and  these  imprapffl 
ties  of  scenic  adjuncts,  by  no  means  imply  any  falsehood  in  the  [ 
cipal  traits  and  the  main  incidents.     It  is  certain  that  ma  ay  of  1 
dispossessed  lords  carried  their  complaints  to  Rome;  we  ha^e 
evidence  that  they  found  advocates  among  the  Italian  prelates,  nA 
much  more  afraid  of  the  progress  of  feudalism  than  of  the  spreaiil 
heresy  ;  and  there  are  at  least  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  l)»aE  i' 
6nal  decision  againf^t  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  justly  displeaiingl 
a  large  minority  of  the  council. 

A  more  delicate  and  doubtful  point  is  the  description  given  oft 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  Pope  Innocent.     We  have  no  doubt  r 
the  poet  has  been  guilty  of  some  exaggeration  in  this  matter;  bttt< 
also  have  no  doubt  that  Innocent  did  not  approve  the  excesteftof  ^ 
legates,  that  he  was  Indisposed  to  favour  the  ambition  of  SiraoiiJ 
Montfort,  and  that  his  final  decision  was  influenced  by  considers 
very  different  from  his  personal  feelings  and  convictions.     In  1 
w^as  charmed  with  the  grace  and  touched  by  the  misfortuncil 
young  heir  of  Toulouse ;  he  retained  him  at  his  court,  showcdl 
every  possible  favour,  and  hinted  that  he  only  waited  for  a  favo 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  to  restore  him  to  his  inheritance 
the  meantime  he  recognized  him  as  heir  to  Provence,  and 
to  give  him  possession  of  the  country  so  soon  as  he  had  atl; 
majority.     This  led  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  1 
upon  which  the  Albigenslan  bard  is  more  than  usuaMy  dilTuM  J 
powerful. 

After  leaving  Home,  young  Raymond  joined  hi»  father  iwl  ^ 
Count  de  Foix  at  Genoa,  whence  they  took  shipping  for  Mm 
No  sooner  had  the  young  count  landed,  than  all  the  tonDM, 
and  villages  of  Provence  declared  in  his  favour,  and  ^olantee 
aid  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recovering  the  county  of  T<i 
from  Simon  de  Montfort*     This  was  on  the  part  of  tlic  PhJf  ' 
•movement  of  generous  sympathy  for  the  people  beyond  thai 
*om  they  were  allied  by  languagei  customs,  and  civilization»l 
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who  were  then  cruelly  trampled  in  the  dust  by  Simon  and  his  hordes 

of  crusaders.  The  young  count  at  once  crossed  the  river,  and  laid 
siege  to  Beaucaire*  The  crusaders  hastened  to  its  reliufj  too  late  to 
save  the  town;  but,  as  the  citadel  held  out,  they  be&ieged  tlie  be- 
Biegers.  In  the  council  assembled  by  the  young  Count  of  Toulouse, 
Peter  llayraond  de  Rabestens  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  Simon  de  Monitor t  labours,  and  the  brilliant 
prospects  opened  to  the  chivalry  of  Languedoc.  After  two  or  three 
had  expressed  strong  hopes,  he  breaks  out  in  a  higher  strain  : 

**  Siman  de  Montfort  iMprve*  our  cauAe  by  coming  here  to  fight. 
Where  all  thiiigt  are  against  him  Imth  for  battle  and  for  flight. 
Elnewliere  hin  power  mig^ht  cause  us  tireatJ,  hut  here  his  tolJ  is  rain: 
His  star  Is  set,— his  reason  gone, — his  very  strength  is  bane. 
Sufe  on  these  hilU,  u-ithin  these  walls  on  generous  food  we  dine, 
And  from  6enestet*s  vineyards  draw  supplies  of  luiadouii  wine; 
While  in  the  rugged  oj^en  plain  our  foet  no  iheiter  find» 
But  sufftT  from  the  triple  plague  of  heat,  and  dust,  and  wind. 
No  re-spite  know  they  through  the  day,  at  night  enjny  no  rest, 
By  carcajMc*  of  knights  and  tteedft  the  sweltering  earth  is  prest ; 
Rapa4?ious  dog*  and  hungry  crows  tmburied  lirahs  devour, 
A  reeking  pest  springs  from  ihe  dead,  the  living  to  overpower  ; 
Their  vigour  faii%  tlteir  eyes  are  dim^  their  haggard  cheeks  are  pale, 
Aud  those  they  seek  to  resctie  their  fruidesa  efforts  wail. 
The  citadel  hangs  out  the  sign  of  terror  and  despair , 
The  hanner  black  lamg  «ince  is  unfolded  to  the  air ; 
While  here  the  tnimpet's  cheering  note,  and  merry  pipes  and  drums, 
PrixJaim  u*  all  our  friends  that  the  promised  succour  comes. 
Marseilles  is  oh  the  waters  !— in  the  middle  of  the  Rhone 
Her  noble  fleet  in  brilliancy  and  majesty  is  show^n. 
The  gallant  spearmen  ply  the  oar,  the  archer*  trim  the  sail ; 
Provence's  knights  display  for  flags  their  pennons  to  the  gale ; 
Clear  rings  tbe  horn,  the  cymbals  clash,  while  to  the  clarion's  roar 
And  soldiers*  shout  respon^ve  rise  load  echoes  from  the  shore. 
The  polish *d  shields,  the  lances  bright,  send  forth  a  blaidng  gleam, 
Rejlected  by  a  tbonisand  lights  and  colours  from  the  stream  ; 
And  loud  their  chieftains  try  '  Toulouse  t'  in  honour  of  our  lord, 
Ai  each  devotes  to  win  hh  rights  tbe  service  of  his  sword. ^' 

In  this  picture,  as  in  the  entire  poem,  there  is  obviously  a  grouiicl- 
work  of  trutli,  and  several  historic  particulars  which  bear  with  them 
their  own  evidence.  The  bold  poetic  colouring  is  more  vivid  than  is 
u^uai  with  the  Troubadours,  and  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  portions 
of  the  Carlovingian  cycle  of  romance.  Something  of  northern  fero- 
city, too,  is  found  in  the  description  given  of  the  preparations  for 
Montfort's  last  attempt  to  carry  Beaucaire  by  storm : 

"  A  knight  stood  on  the  highest  tower,  where  many  a  yawning  rent 
Showed  tliat  sad  havoc  had  been  wrought  in  keep  and  battlement. 
He  cried  aloud^  ^  For  Montfort *s  sake^  here  helpless  must  we  fall. 
The  count  has  conquered — Fortune  seems  obedient  to  his  call.* 
As  thus  he  spoke,  he  held  on  high  a  tiapkin  white  and  fair. 
And  a  bottle  which  the  light  shone  throtigh^  bet^use  no  wine  was  there;  — 
A  sign  that  all  their  bread  was  gone,  that  all  their  wine  had  fait'd. 
De  ^Ituitfort  saw  and  knew  the  liif^n  ;  his  haughty  spirit  qiiaiFd. 
Awhile  upon  the  ground  he  sat,  then  cried  aloud,  *  To  arms  !' 
And  at  the  cry  his  valiant  troops  came  rushing  forth  in  swarms  — 
The  young,  the  ol rl,-- the  weak,  tlte  strong, — the  knight,  the  bumble  squire, 
Whilst  trumpets  Inud  and  clarions  shrill  their  warlike  pasKionH  Are. 
'  Mf  lords  and  knight*,*  *aid  Montfort,  *  I  hear  my  lion*9  plaint, 
That  he  for  want  of  drink  h  jjrirch'd,  for  want  of  food  is  faint. 
On  tn  yon  walls,  my  gallant  friends  !   we  11  w)on  relieve  bis  pains. 
And  give  for  drink  our  foemen's  blood,  for  iood  our  foemen*s  brains. 
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OuUpoke  Sir  Guy  :  ^  Woe  worth  the  day  !  if  joar  hM  Utm**  1 

Hii^'d  in  Bemucaire,  on  battle  plain  should  never  be  henrd  maet. 

On  to  the  6ght,  retolved  to  win,  and  let  our  Criendi  aborei, 

In  yonder  castle^  once  vtgain  their  dmiuiUesi  courage  prore. 

OiTe  out  your  lton*s  btttUe^cry,  uid  at  the  well-knoim  soLind 

ShaU  carnage  stalk  throtighout  the  field,  and  slaughter  mrel  round  '  " 

The  battle  ie  described  in  the  usual  style  of  the  romances  of  chi* 
valry,  and  does  not  differ  from  similar  narratives  repeated  over  ittd 
over  again  in  the  cycle  of  Carlo vingian  fictions.  It  i^  sufficient  to 
say,  that,  after  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  struggle*,  Simon  de  Moot* 
fort  was  driven  back  to  his  entrenchments,  and  the  garrison  of  tbe 
citadel  was  reduced  to  despair,  Lambert  de  Limoux,  who  appetfi  la 
l*ave  been  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  chills  the  knighu  t» 
council,  and  having  stated  their  condition,  requests  that  eacih  oftbtfli 
should  declare  hiii  opinion  on  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pumiedi 
William  de  la  Molhe  is  the  first  to  reply, 

"  V'cs,  hunger  pretvea  sorely,  we  feel  it,  nohle  chief. 
Nor  is  there  now  a  hope  or  chance  of  iouniuent  c^elief ; 
But  let  us  slay  our  horMS,  they  yet  may  serve  for  food  : 
The  mule  that  we  ate  yesterday  I  vow  was  rery  good. 
We  have  fifty  hones  to  consume)  and  when  we  We  cook'd  the  ImI,  ' 
Otie  of  oursdvea  must  to  the  rest  afford  a  dread  repaint  ; 
And  he  who  quails  or  weakness  shows  by  word  or  yet  by  deed. 
Must  ju^itly  lie  tlie  Arst  of  us  that  doom  potnta  out  to  hlaed.* 
Then  iLiymoiid  de  Roche  Blalue  arose,  and  leaning  on  his  sword. 
Said.  *  For  De  A!ontfort*s  sake  I  Ve  hoen  traiu>r  to  roy  lord  ; 
And  sinw  of  all  the  rene^^es  I  Vc  l»ccn  the  very  worsts 
Death  in  my  due,  aud  wi,  my  frieudsi  let  me  he  eaten  firsC*  ** 

This  terrible  advice  was  rejected;  the  citadel  capitulated, 
llaymond  recovered  Toulouse,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  was  killed  w' 
besieging  the  town  a  second  time.  The  war  was  suspended  10  lilt^; 
hut  Simon  de  Monttort's  heirs  surrendered  their  claims  to  the  Kiog 
of  France,  and  a  new  crusade  was  preached  in  the  name  both  of  roy- 
ally ami  religion.  The  poetic  annals  from  which  we  have  extractnl 
so  largely  do  not  extend  beyond  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort;  b(ji 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  relate  the  catastrophe.  After  a  long  vi& 
brave  resistance,  Raymond  VI L  was  so  eithausted,  that  he  subcniunl 
at  discretion :  the  greater  part  of  his  estates  were  forfeited  u^  il« 
crown,  and  his  only  daughter,  whom  he  declared  his  heiress,  was««it 
to  Paris  to  be  betrothed  to  a  French  prince.  But  his  ow  n  losses  Si 
not  affect  him  so  much  as  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  ia  sB 
its  Itorrors  ut  Toulotise*  So  long  as  Folquet  lived,  the  cruelties  pcic- 
tised  on  the  conquered  Albigenses  were  continued  without  inierm* 
tion.  At  lengthy  as  victims  became  scarce,  the  pretences  on  wliich  i 
charge  of  heresy  might  be  grounded  were  indefinitely  multiplied 
until  men  were  doomed  to  torture  because  they  were  suspected  d 
being  jiuspicious.  Science  faded  from  the  land*  literature  dis 
pe^ired,  the  few  Troubadours  who  survived  sought  shelter  in 
court  of  Arragon  or  with  some  of  the  Italian  nobles  ;  but  a  remn 
the  rcfornvcd  religion  long  survived  in  the  mountains  of  the  Ceve 
until  Louis  XIV.  completed  the  destruction  which  Louis  IX. 
commenciHl.  The  war  of  the  Cnmisards  was  the  completion  dt  I 
war  aiminst  the  Albigenses^  and  the  commencement  of  the  eight 
I'niliify  witncsscil  the  consummation  of  the  atrocities  begun  in 
thirlM'iilh. 
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BY   PORTFIRE. 

**  My  ajde-di9  camp  ktiow»  alt,  and  hsi  no  objectioii  to  tell  it.** 

Marquest  of '#  LeiUr* 

Ln7HT  i[i  heart,  high  in  hope,  the  wurJd  befiire  me,  at  tlte  aj^e  of 
fiiurtfen,  I  bounded  into  my  guardian's  carriage  «ne  Jine  spring  morn- 
ing at  the  Cantle  Inn  at  Salt  II ill,  where  we  had  slept  the  previtma 
flight*  #71  Toide  for  the  Royal  Military  College  at  IVInrlow-  Little  did 
1  dream  that,  twenty-seven  years  after,  I  should  pass  my  honey-moon 
at  the  same  inn,  and  occupy  the  same  apartments ! 

A  ride  through  a  delicious  country  brought  us  to  tlie  contines  of 
BerkHhire,  Passing  Bislmm  Abbey,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Vansit- 
tarts,  we  crossed  the  Thames  by  a  wtKideii  bridge,  commanding  a  pic- 
turesque view  of  the  river,  which,  after  tumbiiug  over  a  weir,  threaded 
its  course  through  osier- boumJ  islets  and  extensive  pastures,  until  it 
was  lost  among  wooded  hills  in  the  distance.  We  w^m  uovv  in  Buck- 
inghamshire^  at  this  extremity  of  which  the  town  of  Great  Marlow  is 
situated.  Alfred  House,  the  old  brick  mansion  which  stands  on  your 
right  before  you  turn  into  the  High  Street,  belonged  to  Louise  de 
Querouailles,  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  but  was  now  oc* 
cii filed  as  a  dormitory  by  the  College,  to  whicli  with  a  beating  heart  I 
was  hastening.  Few,  alas  I  who  received  the  first  rudiments  of  sol- 
diership within  its  walls,  survive  to  recollect  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
build ingfi  which  bore  tliat  name,  before  the  present  magnificent  edifice 
at  Sandhurst  uprose,  like  the  enchanted  palace  of  Aladdin,  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert*  Time,  climate,  but  above  all,  "  grim  war,"  with  his 
ravages,  have  kid  low  the  great  majority  of  Marlow^  men,  of  whom  it 
has  been  remarked  that  a  singularly  large  proportion  fell  in  their  first 
fttdd. 

It  was  not  until  the  contest  with  revolutionary  France  had  assumed 
so  gigantic  a  character,  and  threatened  to  last  out  the  lives  of  the  then 
existing  generation,  that  the  British  Government  provided  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  education  of  those  youths  who  were  destined  to 
officer  our  rapidly -increasing  army, — a  measure  absolutely  forced  upon 
it  by  the  repeated  failures  and  disasters,  arising  from  the  general  in- 
competency of  our  officers,  particularly  of  the  Stat  major  and  higher 
grades,  which  had  cost  the  country  an  expenditure  of  treasure,  to  say 
nothing  of  life,  to  Avhich  the  sum  necessar)'-  for  the  removal  of  this 
Cfinker  in  our  military  inslitutions  was  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the 
ocean. 

An  old  brick  mansion,  which  had  evidently  been  the  residence  of  a 
fiimily  of  some  importance,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  college.  The 
boarded  ^vindows  of  the  black-hole  frowned  in  icrrorem  from  one  of  its 
wings  ;  its  extensive  offices  were  turned  into  halls  of  study,  kitchens, 
and  t!ie  guard-house,  not  forgetting  a  dark  room  for  lighi  offender** 
Near  these,  two  blocks  of  wooden  buildings,  contmniiig  dining- halls, 
dormitories,  conmiittee-rooms,  the  armoury,  &c*  &c.,  had  been  run  up, 
toj^ether  with  an  extensive  shed,  well  furnished  witli  blacking  and 
blacking- brushes  ;  for  wt;  were  expected  to  retouch  our  alioea  for  the 
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general  parade  with 

humilifif  and  tlie  polish^  I  presume,  on  Ur,  U  1  ooie  s  principle,  w  ao- 
dition  to  Alfred  House,  three  other  houses  had  been  hired  in  ibeiowii 
for  dormitories  and  the  hospital. 

After  a  slight  examination  I  was  admitted  into  tbe  college*  I W 
previously  gone  tlirough  a  more  severe  ordeal  at  Woolwich,  being  de- 
signed for  one  of  the  educated  corpit,  as  the  Artillery  and  Engiftwn 
were  designated.  That  same  day  tbe  Invincible,  a  superb  sereiit|* 
four,  was  launched.  Wonderful  coincidence  ! — glorious  presage  I  Mf 
friends  congratulated  me.  Thej  felt  convinced  I  was  bom  to  be  § 
hero,  whichj  no  doubtj  I  should  have  been^  bad  not  tbe  peace  and  h^ 
pay  stunted  my  laurels. 

As  I  strutted  aliout  tbe  College  Field  in  my  smart  acarlet  jacket, 
profusely  laced  with  silver,  I  tbought  myself  a  demi-god  !  I  codd 
never  sufficiently  admire  myself  in  tbe  fish-pond.  I  ran  a  risktrd? 
Narcissian.  True,  my  fourteen- year-old  legs  looked  somewBat  of  tk 
thinnest  and  the  boniest  in  my  light-blue  pantaloons ;  nor  wia  the 
pasteboard  foraging-cap^  covered  ivith  coarse  blue  cloth,  predteiT  lif 
sort  of  termination  I  could  have  wished,  N'iwporte  f  cocked  of^riaf 
right  brow,  it  wixsn't  so  much  amiss, — ^in  fact,  it  looked  ratber  piqtiiat 
than  otherwise-  My  stiff  stock,  however,  galled  me  intolerably-  It 
was  a  decided  drawback, — a  most  humiliating  and  serf-like  appesdigft 
I  felt  canine — like  a  po(»dle  on  bis  hind  legs.  NevertbelesSv  it  im 
some  alleviation  to  know,  if  anybody  asked  me  "whose  dog  I  wtt?^  I 
could  answer,  "The  King's!** 

Next  morning  I  was  consigned  to  tbe  tender  mercies  of  tbe  jn 

mathematical  master,  ]M N ,  a  gaunt,  ferocious-liiokiliif  | 

sonage,  who  miglit  have  sat   for  Mrs,' Radcliffe's  *SVAed<wii,  aaJ  ' 
quite  as  cm  el.    Even  now  my  blood  boils  when  I  tbink  of  ibis  I 
whose  tyranny  was  intolerable. 

**  Hold  up  your  head ! — throw  out  your  cbest — keep  your 
fingers  to  the  seams  of  your  pantaloons — let  your  heeU  form  aa 
of  sixty  degrees,  and  stand  on  the  balls  of  your  feet  !*'     Such  w«n 
words  which  struck  my  ears,  as  I  took  my  slAtion  with  four  other  1 
in  Turberville's  drill-squad  in  tbe  College  Field,  when  study  wris  i 
The  senior  cadets  drilled  the  juniors,  and  the  system  was  an  exceU 
one.     Turberville,  who  was  a  capital  drill,  soon  made  us  fit  to^oiai 
column,  as  those  cadets  who  had  gone  through  tbe  initiatory  dril" 
were  styled,  and  who,  of  ciiurse,  included  the  great  body  of  the 
dents.  And  certainly  the  column  went  through  the  manual  and  ph 
exercises  and  the  eighteen  manoeuvres  as  smartly,  and  wltb  at 
precision,  as  any  crack  regiment  in  the  service, — as  the  Duke  of  1 
no  indilferent  judge  in  such  matters,  allowed.     Indeed,  as  far  ai 
drill  and  soldier-like  appearance  were  concerned,  tbe  system  il  \ 
low  was  perfect. 

Three  hundred  and  nine  cadets,  divided  into  tbe  A»  B,  and  C< 
panies,  were  on  the  e<ftablishment*     I  was  putted  to  the  fi r&t» 
manded   by   Captain  Otter,    an   officer   remarkable   for   bit 
"Gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  *'  if  you  >e  fimnd  out,  you  're  sure  lil 
detected  !"     Otter  was  a  worthy  old  soul,  but,  alack  I  no  more  fit  !■ 
tbe  animal  from  which  be  derived  his  name,  to  command  such  miK^ 

ns,  unruly  spirits  as  we  were, — extracted  from  Eton,  We»tBiiaitfl 
Charter-House, 
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I  itood  in  the  rear  rank,  next  to  the  late  Earl  of  Monster,  with 

wbotn  I  liad  a  bout  at  fistycuffs.  The  drnni  beat  ^  after  falling  out, 
we  were  obliged  to  fall  iii^  or  he  *d  have  thra^ihed  me  ;  for  he  was  much 
the  stronjxe.st.  Poor  Fitzclarence  I  He  was  one  of  the  best*natured 
boys  breathing, — frank,  free,  careless,  idle,  but  by  no  means  deficient 
in  talent.  He  was  very  fond  of  good  living,  and  even  then  bad  a 
tendency  to  corpulence*  The  Duke  doated  on  him, — so  did  his  mother. 
They  otten  drove  over  from  Bushy  to  see  him.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  latter,  with  her  dark  expressive  eye  and  deep  sonorous  tones,  Me- 
thinks  I  see  her  now,  leaning  with  folded  arms  on  the  desk  in  Shetky's 
study,  watcbmtT  with  intense  interest  the  progress  Fitz  made  in  bis 
drawing ;  and  Fitz  drew  well  tooj  in  a  bold  off-hand  style. 

Vernon,  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  Queen's  page,  was 
my  front-rank  man.  We  slept  in  the  same  dormitory.  1  used  to  listen 
with  open  ears  to  his  accounts  of  the  old  Queen  (Charlotte),  his  at- 
tending her  to  the  theatre  when  on  duty  at  the  palace,  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  court.  Sec,  &c. ;  all  which  proved  extremely  interesting  to  me, 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  brought  up  in  the  provinces.  Cumberland,  the  son 
of  the  dramatist,  was  another  Queen*s  page, — so,  if  I  recollect  aright^ 
was  Disbrowe.  Then  there  was  Bentinck,  and  Bertie,  and  Fitzroy, 
and  Paulett,  and  Burke  Cuppage,  and  Vandeleur,  and  De  Roos,  and 
the  two  Fiines,  and  the  two  Kutfos,  and  Finch,  and  Lord  Arthur  Hill, 
with  a  host  of  others,  bearing  names  scarce  less  illustrious.  Where  are 
the  majority  ?  Battening  the  soil  of  Spain,  Portugal,  America,  France, 
the  Indies,  and  Flanders ! 

David  Erskine  commanded  the  C  company — a  great  drill,  bat  still 
greater  original.  Poor  dear,  choleric,  warm-hearted,  eccentric  Davy  ! 
I  see  him  now,  in  his  huge  quaint  cocked  hat,  with  his  sash  hauging 
about  his  heeis,  bawling  through  his  nose,  "  Plant  your  time,  gentle- 
men, plant  your  time — «ne  a  penny>  two  a  penny,  hot  cross  buns  f— 
Tread  firm — firm  and  consolidated  as  a  rock,  gentlemen  1"  A  strange 
mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  grandiloquent !  But,  in  truth,  Erskine, 
though  more  ethcient,  was  not  much  better  qualified  for  his  position 
than  Otter,  though  it  must  be  confessed  he  manceuvred  his  company 
admirably. 

The  B  was  the  crack  company.  Wright,  who  commanded  it,  de- 
dicated his  whole  energies  to  its  efficiency.  He  was  a  tal],  thin,  up- 
right military  •looking  figure,  severe  in  aspect,  stiif  as  a  poker,  pipe- 
clayed to  a  miracle  I  Though  passionate  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
Wright  was  not  deficient  in  good-nature ;  he  never  forgot  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  a  centurion  over  gentlemen,  and  possessed  the  rare 
tact  of  ensuring  the  obedience  of  the  cadets  without  being  disliked  by 
ihem.  Nor  did  Weight  content  himself  with  merely  instructing  his 
company  in  the  manual  and  the  eighteen  mantfuvres,  but  paid  great 
attention  to  its  fnoraiCf  wisely  judging  that  an  officer  is  little  worth 
unless  he  can  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  men.  In  a 
word,  Wright  was,  out  and  out,  the  moat  efficient  officer  at  the  col- 
lege, indeed  the  only  one,  in  my  opinion,  who  had  a  clear  perception 
of  his  duties*  This  excellent  officer  was  a  German,  but  spoke  English 
so  well  that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  he  was  a  foreigner.  In  fact, 
strange  to  say,  Wright  was  the  only  officer  in  the  establishment  who 
could  express  himself  properly,  or  address  the  column  without  exciting 
iU  laughter. 
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Blajor  Uliicdertnot,  or  Major  Mac,  a&  he  was  called,  prcieot«i  t 
gratifying  instance  of  nn  «ffi cur's  having  risen  by  courage  and  piA 
conduct  fi*om  the  lowest  fjTades,     Macdermot  was  short,  hut  extieiidj 
strong  and  muscular-     When  only  a  corporal  he  had  the  niisfortuM, 
with  one  of  his  comrades,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  a  pirtj 
of  whom  were  conveying  them  to  shore  in  a  hoat.     Not  relishing  the 
idea  of  passing  the  prime  of  his  dap  in  a  prison,  Mac,  hy  a  badt- 
handed  stroke^  suddenly  knocked  tlie  soldier  who  sat  next  him  ints 
the  sea,  and  seizing  the  man's  musket,  succeeded  with  the  assiiluioe 
of  his  comrade,  in  clearing  the  boat,  in  which  they  put  out  to  seti,  tad 
escaped.     For  this  daring  feat  IVIacdemiot  received  an  ensign's  cow- 
mission,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  College,  was  made  Majof '  * 
Cadets  and  Inspector  of  Studies,  an  injudicious  appointment,  in  m  i 
as  it  deprived  the  service  of  an   excellent  officer  in  the  field,  vrfcc 
such  were  grievously  wanted,  and  placed  him  in  a  position  for  whli 
he  was,  in  some  respects,  but  indiiferently  qualified.     The  very  ci^ 
cumijtance  of  his  having  risen  from  t!»e  ranks,  however  meritoriou*  m 
itself,  prevented  IV lac's  acquiring  that  weight  in  an  institution  so  <«■ 
seiitially  aris^tocratic  as  the  Military  College,  which  was  indispeoisbly 
necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duties.     And  howoooUii 
uneducated,  tir  self-educated  man,  however  talented,  form  a  pwpw 
judgment  of  the  efficiency  of  professors,  or  the  progress  of  their  pujali  ifl  j 
languages  and  sciences  with  which,  at  best  he  could  be  but  iDdiffcreatlf 
acquainted?     Neither  did  Mac,  though  as  brave  as   Brutus,  pdiwj 
the  latter's  oratorical  powers — u  deficiency,  the  pompousne*s  of  hit  | 
manner  and  enunciation   only  rendered  more  conspicuous.     Tike  i  < 
Bpecinien  of  his  mode  of  addrej^sing  us*     "  Gentlemen  !  I  am  sont  to 
say  some  evil-disposed  cadet  or  cadets  have  removed  the  pent^itioek  in 
the  bathing- place.     Perhaps,  gentlemen,  some  of  you  are  not  exactly 
aware  what  a  pent-stock  is.     A  pent-stock  is  for  the  purpose  of— c^— 
It  is  placed  in  the  bathing-place,  gentlemen,  and  is  a  contrivanci?  ftf 
— for — ^aud  a  very   useful  *)t*e  too,  gentlemen.     It  is  jilaced  iu  tk 
bathing-place,  as  I  was  proceeding  to  observe,  for — ^for  the  puquw 
of— of— that  is^ — 1 — 1  mean  to  say — In  short,  a  pent-stock,  gen tlemi*. 
is — a — a — pent-stock." 

•*  Thankee,  sir !"  cries  the  Honourable  Mr*  Somebody  in  the  Wtf  | 
rank,  on  which,  of  course,  there  is  a  general   laugh.     But  Msci* 
spite  of  his  peculiarities^  was  a  gentleman — the  best  sort  of  a  g?^"** 
man — one  of  Nature's  own  making. 

Colonel  Butler,  the  €\>mmandant,  hud  been  especially  sheeted  n* 
the  appoiiitment.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  thread-paper  figurv.  vtff 
short-sighted,  but  a  first  cho{>-driU,     lie  came  from  the  artilJery* 

Twice  a  year  we  were  reviewed  by  roy^dty — sometimes  the  M^ 
of  York  came,  and  sometimes  the  Duke  of  Kent.     Old  General  Hi^  | 
court,"  the  Governor  of  the  College,  always  turned  out  on  these  < 
sions.     His  square-cut  coat  and  triangular  cocked  hat  gave  him  ^  I 
much  the  appearance  of  t!ie  IMurquis  ijf  Granby  or  General  Ligow*  | 
on  a  sign-post.     Colonel  Le  Marchant,  the  Lieu  tenant-Govtr'  *" 
always  attended.     This  s[>lendid  cavalry  officer  (afterwards 
the  reninsula)  was  the  hftttt  sahreur  of  the  British  army.     iiv'«f»- 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  throw  up  a  silk  handkerchief  and  de"" 
^  in  twain  at  a  amp.     Of  course  we  regarded  such  a  warrior  «iil> '" 
dration   not  lessened  by  tbe  gorgeous  uniform  he  wore.     Bat  ^^ 
Afwrwwtl*  Ewl  ll*rcourt,  nad  n  great  favoaritc  with  the  Hoyal  l*«oiJy* 
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ittudentK  of  the  senior  department  at  Wickbatn/  whoj  in  the  uniforms 
of  their  reiipeclive  rep  men  ts,  formed  n  brilliant  Htuif  at  these  reviews, 
inspired  us  with  still  greater  interest.  These  were  the  especial  ob- 
jects of  our  envy  I  Not  even  royalty  bad  such  attractions  in  our  eyes. 
IVIiUiy  of  the«e  students  had  been  our  contemporaries — sat  in  the  same 
study^ — stood  in  the  same  ranks — dined  at  the  same  table — been  in- 
volved in  the  same  punishment — yet  tliere  they  were,  as  much  officers 
as  Writ;ht  himself — wearing  suiilies  and  epaulets — beycuid  the  reach  of 
the  liluck-hole  or  dark  room — no  longer  liable  to  be  chivied  for  being 
out  of  Ixjunds — m  a  word,  they  were  free  to  go  were  they  liked  and 
do  what  they  liked,  even  to  cut  Dolby, t  and  every  species  of  study, 
and  join  their  regiments  if  they  were  so  uiindeti  Lucky — lucky 
n^ues  1  h«»w  we  envied  them.  Freeman  tie,  afterwards  a  favourite 
aide-de-camp  of  The  Duke's  was  among  these.  He  often  came  over 
with  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  then  at  Eton,  to  see  Fitzroy,  his  gmce's 
cousin.  Wheeler,  the  chaplain,  like  a  true  representative  of  the 
church  militant,  invariably  atUiided  thi'se  reviews  in  fnll  canonicals, 
and  afterwards  said  grace  in  the  hall,  \v\wn  vve  went  into  dinner. 
Those  eternal  rice  puddings!  Let  mine  enemy  axk  me  to  dinner,  and 
give  me  a  rice  pudding.  He  couldn't  annoy  me  more.  However,  in 
justice  to  Lewis,  the  purveyor,  1  nuist  say  our  fare  was  both  plentiful 
and  of  goiid  finality.  The  milk  and  iiread  especially  I  thougbt  excel- 
lent* 

At  six  o'clock  the  reveille  beat.  After  making  our  toiietir,  we 
marched  to  prayers.  One  of  the  college  servants  then  went  down  the 
ranks  with  a  large  basket  filled  with  bread,  from  whicli  those,  who  felt 
inclined,  took  a  piece,  after  which  we  were  dismissed  to  our  studies. 
At  nine  o'clock  we  breakfasted,  at  eleven  went  to  drill,  and  at  one,  to 
druu  ing,  fencing,  classics,  geography,  or  history,  as  the  case  might  be. 
At  three,  the  dnon  beating  "  The  Hoa.si  Bctjof  Old  Englaiidy*  sum- 
moned us  to  dinnerj  which  done,  we  adjourned  to  evening  study.  Our 
evenings  were  passed  in  our  balk,  except  by  the  under  officers,  who  had 
a  room  to  themselves.  This  was  called  rccreaiion*  At  nine,  we  were 
marched  Into  supper,  had  prayers,  and  so  oif  to  our  respective  dormi- 
tories, to  be  roused  again  next  morning  by  the  unwelcome  rvvcUU. 
Those  who  were  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  drill  to  join  the  column^ 
mountetl  guard  in  their  turn,  on  which  occasions  they  were  exempt 
from  study. 

Of  this,  mathematics  were  considered  the  most  important  branch* 
Every  month  those  cadets  who  were  recommended  by  their  respective 
professors  as  qualitied  for  a  higlier  claims,  underwent  an  examination  by 
old  Dolby.     Not  passing  this,  was  called  spinning. 

Precious  rough  diamond,  old  Dolby  ; — «elf-taught,  self-elevated,  and 
certainly  most  exceedingly  .self-willed.  In  his  coarse  brown  coat, 
corded  smalls,  and  to(>-boots,  be  hioked  far  more  like  a  second  class 
farmer  than  a  professor  of  mathematics.  Dolby's  course  <»f  mathe- 
matics was,  unquestionably,  excellent.  I  doubt  if  anything  cimid 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  college.  He  possessed  laleiitK  too  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  his  knowledge  in  matliematics  was  profound. 
But  I  have  observed  that  men  of  Ijis  calibre  invariably  make  ibL' 
tror\t  feiwhcrs.     They  are  loo   impatient, — they  cannot  bring  them- 

•  Tlie»e  were  nil  lumimiasiiuietl  officer!*. 

t  Tlie  iniitiieiuHLical  course,^ — i;o  tailed  LtemuM.'  it  waa  tompiliMl  by  Dolby,  the 
diief  profejMor. 
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selv^es  to  teach  the  rudiments, — ^the^  can  only  lecture  on  the  lu|^ 
branches  and  more  abstruse  points,  and  it  very  often  happeiui  thittky 
amnot  cotnmuDicate   their  knowledge  at  all.     I  do  not  sa?  that  tbu 
was  the  case  with   Dolby.     As  he  was  attached  to  the  senior  d«?pail- 
ment,  of  course  I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging.     But  he  certainly 
was  the  very  worst  examiner  I  ever  encountered.     He   appeared  not 
only  surly  and  eccentric,  but  devoid  of  feeling*     In&tead  of  encoora^ 
ing,  he  browbeat  and  abused  us, — indeed^  seexned  glad,  as  I  thonglit, 
when  he  had  given  us  an  equation  or  a  problem  we  could  not  work  ottt 
Stmiige  to  say,  most  of  the  mathematical  professors  at  Marlow  were 
men  of  this  description.     They  appear, — for  what  reason  it  woiUd  be 
didicult  to  divine, — to  have  been  selected  from  an  inferior  grade  alt^ 
gether,  and,  however  talented  they  might  have  been,   they  certataJf 
were  not  proper  persons  to  instruct  youths  destined  to  officer  our 
army. 

Many  of  the  other  pm^essors  were  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  extrat- 
tion*    Among  these  was  the  father  of  those  distinguished  artists,  JoIid 
And  Alfred  Chalon,  who  recently  died  at  the  house  of  the  latter  in 
Wimpole  Street,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two,  which,  ooosidcr* 
ing  his  temperament,  is  not  surprising.     I  never  met  a  more  easy  «r 
better  tempered  man  than  old  Chalon.     I  never  saw  him  in  a  passiMi. 
J  don't  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  him  even  ruffled,  which  is  saying  much, 
considering  how  unruly  we  sometimes  were.     In  truth,  Chalon  wast 
greater  boy  than  the  majority  of  his  pupils,  and  I  suspect  liked  fltodf 
almost  as  little,  for  we  did  pretty  much  as  we  chose,  which  was  no- 
thing.    It  was  quite  farcical  to  see  the  grave  &ces  both  master  aad 
pupil  put  on  when   Major  ]Mac,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  cameint» 
Chalon's  study.     In  fact,  it  was  a  farce  altogether.     We  were  all  set* 
ing  parts.     It  was  but  another  edition  of  the  Irish  hedge^-echoal  i^ 
lieftTsing  when  the  squire  n*de  by.     Then  there  was  the  Abbe  fioaffiit 
almttst  as  good-natured  as  Chalon,  who  took  more  snuff  than  mj  L  ^ ' 
of  Harrington ;  Le  Comte  de  Saintard,  very  tenacious  of  his  nobiljij 
mnd  a  great  man  afterwards  at  the  Reatoration  ;  the   fine  old  genmi 
too,  who  uught  fencing,  another  refugee;  with  the  two  De  h.  MaClot 
^-^11  foreigners,  and  all  gentlemen. 

Like  other  collegians,  we  had  our  rows,     A  mortal  fend  einatad  h^ . 
tween  the  cadets  and  the  hargers^  as  we  used  to  call  the  bargei 
though  how  this  feud  originated,   I  suspect,  neither  party  oooM  1 
However,  exist  it  did;  so,  whenever  time  hung  hravv,  whenetirwrl 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves,  let  us  thrash  the  hmfmft 
became  the  cry  ;  so  we  thrashed  them, — as,  indeed,  we  were  v«y  i 
able  to  doy — ^being  thirty  to  one,  and  several  among  us  eighteen  rc0  ] 
of  age  and  upwards.     The  hargces,  however,  retaliated  severely  unm' 
«ver  they  had  an  opportunity.     Woe  to  the  luckkaa  cadet  they  t0tU 

^nnee  upon  singly. 

The  college  fixed  1/.  as  the  maximum  of  our  pocket-noaer ;  ^ 
alack  !  many  of  us  spent  that  sum  weekly, — the  regulation  was  i  iW 
Some  of  the  cadets  had  even  lodgings ;  gave  wine  aad  IB*  , 
les  ;  kept  their  guns,  dags»  hones,  and— other  appendagesi  ^  i^  I 
port  belied  them.     But  this  was  only  done  by  sprigs  of  the  ^tdi 
^utt  or  sons  of  gentlemen  of  large  fortune. 
eaUics  there  a  Marlow  man  who  remembers  not  old  CoJf. 
per?     Breather  there  a  Marlow  man  who  had  not  gtiodn 


H^etter. 
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to  remember  him  ?  Tbls  inexorable  old  pummeller  of  parchment 
officiated  as  postman.  He  received  a  i^ratuity  for  every  letter,  over 
and  above  the  postage,  as  a  perquisite  fur  his  trouble-  Franked,  or 
post-paid,  he  still  received  this  gratuity,  nor  would  he  let  you  have 
your  letter  until  you  had  paid  it  him.  No!  not  though  your  heart 
leapt  into  yotir  mouth  at  the  si^ht  of  itj  or  sickened  with  apprehension 
when  you  discovered  the  black  seal.  No  I  you  might  as  stHin  have 
coa]ced  cream  out  of  a  cat's  mouth,  as  your  letter  out  of  old  Cole*s 
hand,  until  he  had  clutched  his  perquisite. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  t]ie  town  without  a  pass,  which 
we  seldom  took  the  trouble  of  asking  for,  but  went  where  we  liked, 
sometimes  extending  our  excursions  as  far  as  Medmenham  Abbey,  the 
rendt'zvou.s  of  the  Hell-Bre  Club.  The  serjeants-major  were  always 
on  the  watch  to  report  us  if  we  went  out  of  bounds.  They  had  orders 
to  iake  our  number Sy  which  we  wore  stitched  in  yellow  on  the  fronts  of 
our  fo raging-caps.  To  prevent  their  doing  this,  we  always  gave  chace* 
The  moment  we  saw  the  serjeant-niojorj  off  we  scampered  over  hedge, 
ditch,  bog,  and  ploughed  land,  leaving  him  to  catch  or  identify  us  if 
he  could  !  It  was  an  established  juke  on  these  occasions,  to  caution  a 
new  cadet  to  turn  his  cap,  so  that  the  serjeant-miijor  shtiuJdn't  see  his 
number.  Of  all  the  serjeants-major,  Howe,  of  the  C  company,  ran 
the  HWiftest,  Howe  enjoyed  these  chimes.  He  frequently  omitted  to 
report  us  if  we  gave  him  a  good  breathing* 

At  the  time  I  sneak  of  {1800}  the  college  ivas  in  its  infancy,  to 
which  the  defects  m  its  organization  must  be  attributed.  Among 
these  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to—for  1  should  bluslj  to  do  more — 
one  of  the  punishments  to  which  we  were  alt  liable.  This  was  so 
puerile — so  degrading — that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  with 
whom  such  a  puuisbment  could  have  originated*  It  would  have  dis- 
graced a  preparatory  school.  Yet  many  of  those  cadets  who  w^ere 
subjected  to  this  ridiculous  deprivation,  were  absolutely  commissioned 
officers  at  the  time  i  1  I 

Mais  nous  avons  chang^  tout  ceh  !  This  disgraceful  punishment 
has  long  been  expunged  from  the  code*  Time  and  Sir  Howard 
Douglass  have  worked  wonders.  During  the  governorship  of  tliis 
distinguished  otticer,  whose  work  on  military  bridges  is  considered  by 
all  competent  judges,  not  only  in  our  own  but  all  foreign  services,  as 
a  master-piece,  he  dedicated  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  im- 
proving and  perfecting  of  the  college^  which  is  now  one  of  the  very 
best  military  schools  in  Europe,  and  may  saftdy  compete  with  the 
Polytechnic  at  Paris,  or  its  rival  establishment  at  St,  Cyr. 

After  remaining  six  months  at  Mar  low,  I  was  removed  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wcrolwlchj  at  which  I  purpose  having  a 
shot  hereafter. 


TRAVELS  AND  TRAVELLERS  IN  ITALY, 


BT    MRS.   AUSTIN, 

"  Italy  is  a  backnejed  subject^*'  is  the  dictum  of  every  publisW, 
every  critic,  and  almost  every  reader.     Nevertheless^  it  is  one  wlucb  it 
propose  to  dispute ;  or  rather  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  exhaustioii  oC 
the  subject  of  which  the  world  has  cause  to  complain^  but  the  iaeomp^ 
teiicy«  the  triyialitVf  the  ignorance  of  the  inquirers.     Travellers  go  la 
Italy  to  see  certain  things,  which  they  are  told  others  have  sees,  wiiJi 
which  othera  have  been  enraptured,  and,  accordingly}  with  which  thc| 
must  be  enraptured  too.     It  supposes  no  remarkable  stock  of  sensibilllj 
to  beauty  to  be  extremely  excited  by  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  M 
remarkable  stock  of  learn  in  g^  to  follow  with  some  degree  of  interest  thft 
traces  of  the  two  most  puissant  and  lingular  empires  the  world  has  ten* 
But  the  beauty  which  entrances  the  senses  and  exalts  the  unagintttioo 
eludes  the  pen,  and  we  are  soon  tired  of  reading  what  is  little  more  thio 
the  expression  of  a  pleasure  we  have  not  enjoyed,  and  may  never  enjoji 
On  the  other  hand^  it  may  be  questioned  whether  our  historical  know- 
ledge would  not  be  more  increased  from  other  sources,  and  whether 
travellers  are  generally  provide  witli  the  requisite  learning  to  throv 
any  new  light  on  the  subject.     Yet  if  we  look  over  booki$  of  travels  m 
Italy,  we  shall  generally  find  that  nine-tenths  of  tbem  are  occupied  witli 
descriptions  or  with  historical  allusions.    Meanwhile  what  are  ihetoptcf 
which  remain  untouched  ?     It  la  hardly  too  much  to  say  'j//  that  cm 
interest  or  instruct  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  or  the  phihuithrop^ 
Of  the  Italian  people  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     This  is,  to  be  iWir, 
less  wonderful,  when  we  consider  how  little  we  know  of  that  powtfW 
and  eminent  nation,  with  which  we  are  at  so  many  points  in  daily  lod 
hourly  contact.     Even  of  thai  nation  we  know  little  more  than  the  par* 
tion  which  restlessness^  vanity,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of  giin, 
force  into  the  glare  of  publicity.     But  of  that  simple^  and  laborious^aJid 
frugal  peasantry  which  cultivates,  and  in  gjeat  measure  possesses^  tllf 
broad  fields  of  fertile  Francej—of  the  thrifty  and  united  hou-^holdi  of 
her  srniall  lKMr<)fo\m^, — ^in  short,  of  the  heart  and  Ufe-blood  of  the  ni- 
tiou  what  do  we  know  ?     Fatal  ignorance  I  a  brutt*  chaotic  mass,  whidb 
lies  ready  at  any  time  to  receive  the  inspirations  of  the  fiends  of  hitid, 
envy,  and  discord  towards  the  Btrong»  of  contempt  and  oppression  Ifl- 
wards  the  weak,  of  antipathy  towards  all.     Of  this  ignorance-begvM 
injustice  no  uatioti  has  had  so  much  reason  to  complain  as  Italy.    Iti 
time  that  those  who  have  no  other  interest  in  misrepresenting  her tlili 
those  of  levity  and  prejudice  shoidd  cease  to  do  so»     Paradoxical  M  ^ 
may  appear,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  reparation  of  her  wroogi^ 
this  sort  will  come  from  Germany  ;  and  that  if  she  has  hut  loonwd^ 
reason  for  her  av elusion  to  the  very  tongue  of  her  masters,  sht*  muBtjrt 
look  to  that  tongue  as  the  medium  of  a  fair,  and  candid,  and  iadalfci^ 
statement  of  her  real  character.     For  this  task  the  calm  habits  of  ohM^ 
vation,  the  accurate  research,  and  the  tolerant  and  humane  temper  i 
the  Germans  alike  fit  them  ;  while  the  absence  of  an  arrogant  oitioi' 

lity  among  them  renders  it  possible  for  an  author  to  be  just  to  tAlK 
^*>n8  without  offending  his  own  :  a  rare  prerogative. 

have,  therefore,  no  bcruple  in  presenting  our  readen  witfc  ^ 
X)  of  an  article  from  a  German  journal^  so  little  knows  if  ^ 
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country,  that  we  might  very  safely  have  followed  the  beaten  track  of 
miack  II  owl  edged  plunder  (for  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  remote  prece- 
dent in  a  higher  quarter).  But  we  prefer  the  niaiterie  of  oonfessmg  oar 
theft.  We  have  seea  nothing  in  English  half  so  good,  and  we  are  cer^ 
tiim  that  we  ourselves  have  nothing  to  offer  to  our  readers  half  so  worthy 
their  attention  as  the  very  words  of  the  German  writer,  who  indicates 
the  yet  unapproached  stores  of  amusement  and  information  which  Italy 
oifers  to  the  candid  and  careful  observer.  HLs  suggestkms^  however, 
are  not  very  likely  to  be  listened  to.  They  are  attended  with  an  enor- 
mous inconvenience  :  they  suppose  the  necessity  of  knowing  BOingtbing, 
Who  would  submit  to  the  trouble  of  study,  or  to  the  ge»&  of  consdence, 
when  ^ippancy  and  presumption,  set  off  by  a  smart  style^  wiU  satisfy  the 
public  ?  It  seems,  however,  that  the  complaints  of  the  numberless  books 
of  travels  in  Italy»  and  of  the  poverty  of  their  contents,  are  as  loud  in 
Germany  as  with  us.  The  cause  of  this^  says  our  author,  is  obvious 
enough  :  travellers,  generally  without  any  special  knowledge  or  voca- 
tion, go  to  see  the  same  objects,  and  each  follows  in  the  same  Irack  as 
his  predecessors. 

''It  may  be  afBrmed,  without  any  exaggeration/'  says  he^  ''^that  the  in- 
ternal ooodition  of  the  people,  the  heart  of  the  population, — the  middling 
clasSf — the  corner-^looe  on  which  the  popular  life  of  Italy  rests,  has  been 
observed  by  very  few  travellers,  and  understood  by  fewer.  To  that  end, 
more  time,  fai'itity  in  the  tanguaf^e  of  the  coimtiyj  extending  even  to  an 
ac<]uaintance  with  the  dialei*ts  of  the  people,  historical  study,  and  above  all 
ittjmfHithtj,  rire  required, 

^*  We  will  speak  first  of  the  objects  which  are  fitted  to  attract  the  atten* 
tioii  t>f  a  man  nf  general  ta^te«»  and  information,  and  shall  then  pos^  on  to 
th<i!4e  s|ieclal  ones  which  we  should  recommend  to  the  study  of  those  qua- 
lified by  prL<vif>us  instruction  and  habits  of  thought. 

•*  In  the  ^TAi  place,  it  is  especially  necessar>'  to  remark  what  an  infinite 
deul  is  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  spaee,  and  how  one  day  «  journey  here 
affonls  more  objects  of  interest  than  four  hundred  wersta  elsewhere ;  how 
every  place  has  its  own  history »  often  laingularly  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
peninsula,  its  diversities,  more  or  less  striking,  in  language  and  dress  ;  how, 
in  a  small  village,  every  toll  and  discomfort  of  the  traveller  are  often  richly 
ctim]jeii«Mited  by  bijildingjs,  momiments^  inscriptions,  and  the  loveliest 
scenerv ;  but  also  how  what  is  most  interesting,  most  characteristic*  lies  far 
from  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist ;  nay  how,  in  [iroportion  tu  its  very  re- 
moteness, it  fussumes  the  character  of  a  housiehold  national  dish,  as  com- 
pared tti  the  universal  taiile  d*k(At\  And  what  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
traveller  generally  comes  in  contact  ?  The  fellows  who  haunt  the  dcxirs  of 
ions  and  post-houses,  or,  at  the  best,  the  clever  but  cunning  vettnrino,  the 
hard,  business-like  hanker,  the  venal  custom-house  officer  f  What  a  tempt- 
ing picture  of  the  population  of  any  country  might  he  composed  of  analogous 
niaterialsl  And  yet  from  such  have  people,  calling  themselves  honest, 
allowed  themselves  to  judge  of  Italy. 

**  Few  indeed  have  first  reflected  that  they  were  in  presence  of  an  ancient 
civilization  which  rests  on  perfectly  peculiar  liases;  that  here  is  the  home, 
the  citadel  of  ('atbolictsm  ;  that  the  country  consists  of  a  peninsula  ;  that 
its  Inliahitant'^  have  for  their  neighbours  the  continent  on  one  side,  and 
several  larffo  islands  on  the  other.  To  these  conditions  must  be  added  the 
partition  uf  the  |>eninsula  by  the  chain  of  the  Appenines ;  the  want  of  naviirahlL* 
rivers,  which  might  carry  commerce  into  the  interior,  or  of  canals,  which  mi^L'ht 
connect  the  rme  plain  with  the  other.  Often  the  coast  of  the  world-connect- 
ing sea  is  uninhabited,  because  marshes  puison  the  air;  and  where  thin  i» 
not  the  case,  on  the  eastern  shore,  there  are  long  tracts  without  harbours  or 
roadsteads,     Waterspouts,  almost  like  those  of  the  tropics,  often,  spite  of 
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every  artitkiiil  mpans  of  prevention,  inyndate  the  valley,  and  thence  io 
many  parts  the  hilk  and  the  si<lei«  i)f  the  mountains  are  cultivatetl^^ 
turesque,  but  toilsome^ — healthy,  hut  far  from  the  high  road, 

'*  And  if  the  traveller  direct  his  attention  to  the  people,  their  daily  ^ 
of  life^  and  their  mode^  of  thinking,  he  brings  with  him  his  own  njitJ 
ideas  of  country,  education^  property,  birth,  &c.,  and  will  involuntarily  li 
ceive  himself  as  to  the  value  of  those  words,  when  he  applies  them  to  Itiliin 
thin|irs. 

*^  Courtesy  can  hardly  he  denied  to  the  rt*il«an&  by  their  worst  enemy,— 
courtesy  the  most  cordijJ,  often  coupled  with  a  truly  touciiinji  conMo^ 
ness,  but  never  devoid  of  a  consciousness,  often  an  over-estimate,  of  whtttii 
due  to  themiselves.     The  forei^jner  who  reqtiires  the  Rmalle«t  serried  inii«t] 
ask  it  politely,  and  acknowledge  it  thankfully,  which  does  not  appear  tw' 
nnreui^onable.     Good  manners,  joined  with  firmnesa,  and  at  fitting  tiim*  » 
clever^  s^jriijlitly,  and  jocose  reply,  never  fail  of  their  eifect ;  on  the  oUiif 
[  JlftDd,  a  hard,  supercilious  tone,  or  an  ostentatious  display  of  rank  and  im*  ] 
portance,  invariably  fail  :  so  doea  violence;  to  which  the  (Cautious  lt^ii%j 
even  when  himself  enraged,  can  always  oppose  the  most  imperturbable  cdd 
ness. 

*'  The  traveller  who  treada  the  soil  of  Italy  !^hould  never  forget  that  he  if 
Burrounded  hy  the  posterity  of  t\vo  or  more  people?*,  the  one  of  which  wa# 
sididued  liy  the  other^  and  whose  amalgamation  has  been  but  imperfectly 
accom[dished  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Most  of  the  peculiarities  of  iW 
Roman  people  may  he  explained  by  this  superposition  of  races.  It  is  tufi- 
cient  here  to  indicate  thi?!,  as  oue  of  the  mo«t  important  clementd  in  fotmiar 
an  estimate  of  the  chanicter  of  the  people, 

'*  Tlitme  who  seek  to  apply  EnijUsh  or  even  Gennan  ideas  of  wealtli  ot 
competence  to  Italy  will  f»tl  into  the  grossest  errors.  In  the  soutli,  peopl* 
live  on  incredibly  little,  ami,  in  comparison  with  the  north,  they  live  ontMt 
little  well ;  thnt  is  to  say.  they  are  not  ctdd  ;  they  eat  every  day  frteh  «- 
getables,  fish,  and  fruit,  drink  wine^  iced  orani^eade,  &c.,  gossip  awajii«t  j 
houT!*  in  a  eoffee-bou»e,  and  enjoy  the  free  air  of  heaven  io  shade  uriaa*  i 
shine  infinitely  more  figreeahly  than  we  do.  If  they  can  earn  sofDe  tnfli 
with  toil  and  sweat,  their  work  is  dispatched  with  great  intelligence,  aitd 
still  greater  expedition*  in  order  the  sooner  to  enjoy  repose  ;  the  wiot  d 
which  will  be  umlerstoud  by  the  UUramontano,  when  he  spends  hiit  thtfi 
year  in  the  e*mth,  and  has  a  different  blood  in  his  veins  from  that  whiclilii 
brought  with  him.  The  hnif-iiaked  Neapolitan  is  not  a  thief  beeuasi  fc* 
does  not  wear  a  respectable  coat,  nor  a  beggar^  because  hig  room  has  Q»f^ 
niture  (excepting  the  spacious  and  generally  clean  bed)  but  two  of  tkivi 
rush  chairs  and  a  few  nide  utensils.  The  street,  the  portico,  the  pita 
his  drawing-room,  often  his  work -shop.  He  ha*  le«s  need  to  car»| 
future  than  we ;  and  when  the  necessity  of  the  moment  drives  ' 
lalMjur,  it  is  performed  with  double  alacrity,  in  expectation  of  the  enjoyi 
which  is  to  reward  him  for  the  exertion*  The  rapidity  in  receivinig  i 
comniumt-ating  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  sunplene»i  and  agility  m  < 
youth,  is  there  prolonged  into  old  age;  and  tlic  farther  south  we  gi»i  IIm] 
more  simple  and  child-like  (and  also  the  more  African  and  childish)  dot 
appear. 

*'  But  the  traveller  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  antiquity  of  tI         ' 
tion  of  these  countries,  nor  of  the  fact  that  the  want  of  thoVougii 
infinitely  less  felt  in  the  masses  than  hi|£her  up  in  the  scale  of  socjpiy. 
thi«  jioinl  of  view  Italy  might  lie  crmi^iared  to  a  pyramid  resting  ot  iM 
basifi,— England  to  a  cone,  standing  on  its  point.     The  latter  retalaiir 
equilibrium  only  by  perpetual  tnotion ;  the  former  Ciin  hardly  be 
from  its  place. 

'*  Ft*T  the   wants  which   modern   times  have   introduced   among 
nations  which  more  especially  react  on  Italy,  and  have  for  centuries  t 
her  destiny,  the  peculiar  wants  which  the  last  fifty  years  have  engei 
are  felt  most  painfully  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  far  Ie«i  liy  1 
matises,  who  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  diminution  ia 
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8|>eedy  and  impartial  justice,  ami  a  steady,  consistent^  and  vljfornua  adminis- 
tration ;  whereas  the  most  ^nsitive  aide  of  the  edu(!ate<l  Italian  is  daily 
wounded,  not  only  by  the  recoUectitip  of  post  neatness,  btit  hy  the  coir- 
ficiouBnesi*  of  deservinjgr  more  than  the  firesent  gives ;  by  the  example  of  the 
countless  travellers  who  resort  to  this  country,  the  lucrative  enterprises 
undertaken  in  Italy  itself  by  foreigners,  and  the  haiig:hty  comptission  of 
other  lands. 

"  To  him  are  wantinir  all  the  elements  of  the  world  in  ita  mmlern 
form,  and  no  less  so,  those  of  his  ohl  national  luxury,  which  required  a 
numerous  retinue,  feudal  reprei^entation,  in  short,  a  sort  of  courts  whether 
in  town  or  countr\*.  The  more  thorouffhly  he  understands  the  maladies 
from  which  his  country  and  its  government  suffer,  the  more  clearly  must 
he  see  how  dillicult  they  are  to  cure  ;  how  imjHissiblo  it  is  to  reconcile  their 
cure  with  the  existini^  order  of  things.  He  ih  continually  driven  from  liis 
country*  and  yet  it  is  too  dear  for  him  to  bear  to  leave  it.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  form  of  his  church,  and  hence  he  feelsi  an  indescribable  attrac- 
tion towards  instructed  forei^ers,  to  whom  he  may  pour  out  all  his  feiilin^, 
and  from  whom  he  may  leam  new  views,  correct  the  prejudices,  anci  supply 
the  defects  of  his  own  educjition.  IIow  hh  conhdence  has  been  requited  by 
many,  heaven  above  knows  I  The  manufacturer  of  the  hipjlier  class  feels 
himself  no  less  overshadowed  in  every  department  hy  the  foreijB;:ner,  and 
Bees  the  frovernments  under  which  he  lives  obstinately  persisting  in  the 
most  stupid  system  of  restriction  and  monopidy.  Were  it  possilde  to  carry 
into  effect  an  Italian  commercial  league  like  that  of  Germany,  the  govern- 
ment at  its  head  would  be  the  virtual  sovereign  of  ItaH'.  But  since  the 
Italian  States  cannot  do  without  the  protection  of  Austria,  and  will  not 
openly  recognize  it,  obstacles  to  any  such  extensiive  improvements  present 
themselves,  which  we  must  at  once  acknowledge  to  be  insuperable.  7'he 
<dd  fetid  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  still  enduresj  under  an  altered  form,  in  the 
custimiB  tariff. 

**  Further,  those  who  apply  to  Italy  the  ideas  of  nobility  prevalent  in  any 
other  country,  must  inevitably  take  an  entirely  false  view,  although  the 
oldest  houses  of  the  pre^^ent  Itaban  nobility  are  derived  from  German  and 
Norman  invaders  It  were  m*)re  easy  to  draw  a  parallel  between  them  and 
the  patricians  or /amines^  as  they  are  culled,  of  the  ancient  free  cities  of  the 
empire — such » for  example,  as  Nrtrnberg.  For  the  nobles  of  Italy  early  cim- 
gregated  within  the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  dwelt  there  in  fortresses,  such 
AA  are  stilt  to  he  seen  in  Kegensburg.  These  were  the  scenes  of  the  street 
combats,  such  as  those  of  the  iMontecchi  and  Lapelletti  ;  of  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  tyrants,  and  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  hy  means  of  treachery 
or  foreign  aid,  to  exercise,  with  interest,  the  law  of  retaliation.  In  this 
city  life,  in  the  small  number  of  the  genuine  high  nobles,  and  in  the  limita- 
tion of  nobility  (peculiar  to  the  Roman  nations)  to  the  sword,  must  he 
sought  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  ancient  nobility  ;  in 
the  education  by  priests,  the  complete  political  nulbty,  and  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  armies  of  Italy,  that  of  the  modern^  by  those  who  wish 
to  form  a  reasonable  and  fair  judgment. 

**  The  same  applies  to  the  iMmrgeohie  or  middle  class,  which  was  and  is 
blended  and  allied  with  the  nobility  hy  continual  intermarriageH,  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  titles  of  nobility  may  be  purchased.  We  have  seen  an 
Orsini  custom-honse  oflicer  and  gate-keeper  in  TivoU,  a  Sanipani  house- 
steward  of  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Rome,  a  C'araffa  biscuit-baker  in 
Naples ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dealer  in  French  silks  and  a  vetturino, 
matce  no  insignificant  figure  as  prince  and  marquis  in  Rome,  and  u  noted 
dealer  in  ices  has  risen  to  baronial  rank,  without  giving  up  his  occupation. 
The  ascent  and  descent  of  citizen  and  noble  respectively,  is  more  rapid  than 
in  moat  other  countries  of  Europe.  Family  traditions^  often  of  extreme 
antiquity,  especially  in  Florence  and  V' enice,  are  carefully  preserved,  and 
quickly  brought  to  light  in  any  better  turn  of  fortune.  Every  family  of  the 
middle,  and  even  lower  class'  of  citizens,  has  some  ancient  illustration  to 
boast,  some  vanished  ImportAiioe  religiously  remembered.     As  the  spirit  of 
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Ihe  bigher  society  of  each  oily  is  preeminently  local,  so  llie  mcnles  of  iKu 
ing  are  aristocraiical  in  substance,  democrat icnl  in  expression-  The  hiir 
mid  nmtempt  entertained  by  the  mass  towards  those  above  them,  i«,  in  tnill 
niitfiirij^  hut  eovy,  nothing  btit  that  feeling  of  vengeance,  transnutled  I'm 
generHtion  to  generation,  of  a  subjugated  and  injured  people  towftrdt  i 
conquerors, 

**  Let  UB  also  take  into  aecfmnt  the  enjoyments  which  the  jS'enial  diw« 
and  the  bounteotia  soil  offer,  even  to  the  poorest ;  the  excitahility  wBii 
even  the  northern  temperament  cannot  escdi^e,  ufter  a  long  re^iidence  io  tiie ' 
atmosphere  of  Italy,    and  which  ^ves  a  force  to  the  impre$»ion  of  iJi* 
moment  that  no  reflection  and  no  habit  can  resist  ;  the  tragical  fate  of  tlw 
eotinlry  for  centuries,  and  the  visible  trace?*  of  vnniahed  glories  and  of  un- 
merited sufferings,  but,    above  all,   a  system   of  repression   and   di<^isi(Ki, 
contrived  for  the  |»urpose  of  eciunteracting  the  general  tendency  of  the  i^ 
to  intellectual  and  ptjlitital  progress, — and  we  must  ai^kuowledge  th»t  j 
candid  and  eiiuitsible  judgment  of  the  condition  of  Italy  is  not  ea«y 
form,  and  ia  not  to  be  diapHtched  after  the  fashion  of  many  modem  1 

^'  And  how  widely  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  differ  in 
language,  manners,  mode  of  life,  and  occupation  !     The  German,  ' 
from  Siully  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  will  seem  half  at  home,  whi3§ 
Neapiditan  may  travel  from  the  north  &n  fiir  as  Terracina,  without  heii^ 
forcibly  reminded  of  his  own  country-     Through  the  whole  centre  of  It ' 
there  runs  a  tract  along  the  dopes  of  the  Appenines,  which,  in  every  i  ^ 
but  especially  in  agriculture,  a|iproximates  to  Southern  Germany;  whill 
Genoa  exhibits  an  African  vegetation,  and  a  people  utterly  distinct  from  ill 
other  Ilaiians,   even  tho^e  nearest  to  them,  in  personai  appe&nmoeY  lift- 
gitage»  and  characten 

**  We  can  understand  how  poetical  natures,  like  Goethe  and  Byron,  tmuA 
he  inflamed  with  ardour  for  the  beautiful  Aadromeda,  and  how  the  lattn 
should  seek  to  becoiue  her  Perseus,  We  can  understand  how  othem  f««Wf 
echo  their  enthusiasm,  quote  Greek  and  Latin  veri^cs  on  every  cioadaaM 
every  laurel  in  their  path,  and  tims  indemuify  themselves  for  all  the  iuiir- 
inga  their  learning  has  cost  them.  But  it  is  hard  to  underetand,  and  ksria 
to  endure,  tbfit  amidst  the  host  of  tourists^  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  deut  vd 
true  picture  of  thin  singular  country. 

''This  9eemH  to  justify  our  attempt  to  give  to  travellers,  whose  nufnlMP 
are  so  vastly  incre;ised  by  the  long  peace,  find  by  till  the  improvements  in 
communication  consequent  u|M>n  it,  not  a  printed  ki/piau  de  pUi'^  fcir  tl»f 
i^bow  cities,  but  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  what  ha»  been  written  ujioa 
Italy  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  few  hints  Ui  thofie  who  may  be  inriinnl 
to  pultUt>.b  the  re^ulti^  of  tbinr  cd>servations. 

"  Of  travels  which  aim    at  embracing  all  possible  subject*,  and  hfACt 
seldom  get  beyond  superficial  remarks,   we  have  more  than  ennnrb     aaJ 
here,  ns^  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  what  is  wanted  ig,  lnji 
to  special  departments,  more  especially  since  a  fertile,  and    n-       . 
tempted,  fiebl  lies  open  to  the  eiujuirer. 

*'  Let  us  begin  with  the  (.-burch,  whose  relation  to  several  of  the  Cooli" 
nental  States  has  lately  attracted  tmiversal  attention  in  a  miuiiier  UttJf 
favourable  to  herself,  or  ben efi rial  to  society. 

'*  A  great  deal  is  wanting  before  we  cnn  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  tn>>itii"! 
which  the  Itomtin  (Airia  has  taken  up  witli  reference  to  the  States  of  h  ^  >, 
ami  Europe  generally  ;  or  how  the  efforts  now  makioj^--  to  construct  h  pi  i!"- 
sopbical  iiasis  for  the  CatJiolic  Church  as  a  centre, — how  the  talents,  cliaj^f- 
ters,  and  acquirements  of  the  central  authorities,  accord  wi*^  '^—  *•-  -  '  ' 
its  demands*     Restored,  t»r  long  subsisting  ecclesiastical  s 

and  powerful  l*rop«iganda,  the  colleger  for  the  education  oi   i 

in  short,  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  Rome  and  the  wh*! 
Church,  are  verj'  far  from  being  sufficiently  knovi  n  or  appreciateri 
and  impartial  s*dution  of  this  problem  were  indeed  far  fnrni  easy,  bul  i 
questionably  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  interesting,  and  worthy  of  alttH 
efforts  of  a  mind  of  the  highest  order  and  endowments. 


TRATELLSBS   IX   ITALY.  t^ 


"  If  we  pw  OB  to  Uw  meal  aad  faSt^eal  Oaic  «f  blr.  w  ok  4 
dially  wish  mtttom  to  tlw  ^nfiied  < 
oonditioo  of  tke  agricshanl  daaei ;  the  , 
to  the  comitrj ;  the  inHn^nrr  of  tW  poor  low*  n 
ttons  on  tbe  population.    He  will  rpcxeire  t^ 
oUte  of  thiagi  from  tbe  ttototei,  wlule  he  will  often  hst^  v  i 
ndministntioo.    The  inflnenoe  of  Ifpiiitinn,  ikt 
dower,  the  indinolabilitT  of  iBorrij«e.  will  mm  < 
will  render  nerfectlr  sflople  the  oolntjofi  of  saer 
peered  a  riddle  to  former  tnTeOers.    He  wxD  fifti 
hbrie  in  direct  proportion  to  the  mixtnre  of  i 
will  lenm  to  undenteod  and  to  deplooe  the  i 
give  unity  and  freedom  to  the  peniiinla.  whkh  he  wi 
of  a  lingering  moral  maladj.    His  obiem&oei  wiD  lead 
mm  that  nnity  ia  hr  more  important  tA  a 
France,  and  generally  in  ItalTy  onder  the 
erery  element  ntrcmiry  to  tike  coiMtmctk 
of  a  government  by  two  Chamben^  ii  wi 

^  The  identtfic  floldier  will  earn  ov  thanks  if  hewiH 
the  campaigns  of  Hannihal,  frqn  his  paraigy  of  the  Alps: 
tificitioo  known  to  the  earliest  inhabitant  of  Italy,  aad 
the  Romans.    Scarcely  anrthing  whatever  i»  kaown  0/ 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  of  their  weak  points;  0/  the 
the  two  central  fortreoses.  Alba  Fneense  aaiCorfnaa 
Btficancy  of  tbe  polyponic  fortificatioiis ;  yet  it 
study  in  detail  the  peculiar  mtem  of  th^ 
war  to  the  highest  perfection. 

''On  the  other  hand,  the  oeaeefol 
has  nothing  to  learn  in  Italy.    The 
Lombardy  ;  the  extremely  ancient  and  astonirihiBr  ciJtirj 
bonrhood  of  Naples ;  the  husbandry  of  the  Acio  ~ 
no  means  exhausted,  by  Cbateauvienz,  are  deoernnr  0/ 
tion,  and  will  certainly  reward  it  by  the  disoooeii  of 
tical  utility  for  other  countries. 

**  To  the  no  small  injury  to  the  pno  of  their  employeta,  to  i 
and  to  good  taste,  architects  have  hitharto  1 
the  remains  of  ancient  art,  than  to  the  oiwiilnfoTli  peactxal 
domestic  architecture  of  Italy.  The  maaufoctoe  of  brvb  aad 
in  terra  ootta ;  the  furm  boildinnof  Tuscany  aad  Ismlairfi  :  uh 
of  scaffolding^  and  frames  of  roott ;  the  admiraUe  dirfra^h'si  U 
the  production  of  agreeable  effects  by  simple  mf  m  are  the  pvaei  wwk 
we  should  wish  to  see  especially  stodied  by  architects  wk»  cnoi  a*  Aipi ; 
for  in  architecture  tbe  rule  holds  good,  to  be  joat  befotv  we  are  1 

'*  When  we  remark  how  few  aidiiteets  have  given  their  attca 
aoneducts,  the  drainage  of  the  maremma,  the  dmnf  of  the  Po,  the  tai^ut^ 
of  the  valley  of  Spoleto,  or  (if  their  genius  leads  them  rather  to  or^sBasU^ 
art)  to  the  tasteful  aod  in^nioos  arraaccments  for  pops  In  and  icUwu 
fiMtivals,  for  decoration  suited  to  the  pbee  and  the  occhiob,  we  c^'oair 
fsgret  that  many  professional  men  who  have  been  seat  by  lewvef^aonu  t* 
Italy  for  this  purpose,  have  given  us  no  information  m  to  tLe'  if  h  of  the? 
iaquiries ;  es(Mcially  an  em^offi  of  tbe  French  fioimaai^,  who  w  am^ 
missioned  to  study  the  populu*  festivals  in  ti^  great  dtiaa  of  Italr,  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  application  of  th«r  details  to  ^ris. 

" Commeroe  and  manufactures,  in  whidi  Italy  wm  once  the  mmsub  «f 
the  whole  western  world,  afford,  indeed,  little  asatter  of  inqairr ;  vet  erca 
here  the  capabilities  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  thnr'uimi^ 
.Illations  to  other  countries  under  altered  dreomitancM,  are  well  -mur^rZi 
inquiry. 

**  The  various  ahades  of  the  Italian  language  mar  well  occupy  the  phii». 
kigiot.  The  origin,  peculiar  diaracter,  and  dvili^tion  from  withooT^ 
%ach  tnbe  are  to  be  traced  in  and  through  its  dialect  -  each  dialect  is  the 
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crystaUi/.ntion  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Iboae  who  speak  it,  Fernow  j 
Valentiiii  have  alretidy  arrived  at  suq)riRinjyc  results  witli  regard  Ut 
antiquity  of  dialects,  the  admixture  of  German  and  Arttbic,  nay,  trea 
the  diversities  of  proiminriatiwii ;  hut  there  is  still  an  immense  field  fof  dj*-- 
CO  very  in  this  department. 

*"  Of  the  rich  results  of  historical  research  Ranke,  Niebuhr,  and  Raniner 
give  proofs,  which  render  it  unnecessary  to  say  moret  tlian  that  there  *till 
remain  horindless  treasures  whidly  imtnuched.  We  will  only  remark*  tH»l 
tlie  biftiorj'  of  the  cities,  with  their  siiigular  statutes,  with  their  strung 
mixture  of  i»ld  Roman,  German,  anil  Byzfiutine  elements,  has  never  been 
thorou|^hiy  investig^ated,  nor  viewed  ami  delineated  in  any  comprehenaiifis 
manner.  From  the  local  spirit  of  the  Italians,  the  true  and  intimate  con- 
dition of  the  people  c^n  he  brought  to  iijjfht  onJy  from  a  comparisoQ  of  tli« 
history  of  the  several  cities. 

•'  The  antiqtiarian  h^is  not  only  new  diseoveries  to  add  to  those  alretdy 
made;  he  has  to  throw  light  on  the  writers  of  antiquity  by  inspeetion  iwd 
comparison,  and  especially  to  bring  hack  t4i  ub  the  ancient  world  in  tki* 
which  constitutes  its  chief  pre-eminence,  in  its  fresh^  natural  ijiteJli|renCi» 
and  its  simple  grandeur.  Antique  men,  in  this  nenae,  are  everywhere  to  to 
found  ;  in  Italy,  more  among  the  common  people ;  in  the  north,  ni/K9 
among  tlie  Iiiffber  classes*  Perhaps  they  were  must  abundant  In  Italy  IQ 
the  wild  and  stormy  times  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  the  more  d«ir» 
able  in  our  days  to  preserve  the  standard  of  that  departed  greatness,  aod  U 
endeavour  that  its  second  birth  may  at  least  be  positihle  when  it*  hour  w»iiif%J 
The  enormous  mass  of  antiquarian  knowledge  existing  wants  still  to  be  i 
turalized  with  this  view.  VV^e  mimic  the  form,  hut  neglect  to  reproduot  I 
essence. 

"  The  natural  sciences  have  sent  their  emissaries  in  great  nuxnbaTf  J 
with  ^ood  results,  to  Italy.     In  this  branch  we  have  only  to  wish  for  aff**! 
cessful  progress  in  the  course  already  opened. 

**  Hiiw  gladly  should  we  say  the  same  of  the  fine  arts  I     But  on  Ihin 
ject  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  bitterness ;  fur  bow  many  jfo  i*tli»  «*T  ] 
defective  technical  knowledge  and  infinite  conceit,  with  great  |>octrv  ani  j 
little  induatrVj  to  thi^  holy  sepulchre  of  art,  and  how  few  get  beyond 
ocrity  in  co[npi>sition,  design,  or  execution,  or  some  particular  taste,  i 
ex  elusive  partiality  for  one  department  or  one  schiiol  of  art  I     We  i 
wait  for  a  more  true  and  more  able  age  before  we  can  expect  anythiQgi 
great  or  beautiful 

*'  VV^e  are  regaled  but  too  often  with  tfenr«  pictures  and  r* 
ligious  subjects ;  while  we  should  fare  much  better  on  bi 
vigorous,  or  even  rude  nature.     The  genuine,  racy  pleh»?i;nu^i]i  *"i  ■* 
that  often  charming  return  to  nature,  that  existence  consciously  diverted* 
all   '*  comforts"   and  all  conveniences, — those  bright  and  noble  audit" 
which  gleam  forth,  spile  of  miinifold  uppre^sion,  misery*,  and  delib 
degradation,  (like  the  tiower  that  finds  its  morsel  of  soil  amidst  ruinSi) 
this  especially  deserves  to  be  studied,  delineated,  and  enjoyed. 

'*  Even  the  mere  bon  mf^iit  might  fnrnish  a  useful  and  pleasauit  con 
tion,  if  he  would  describe  the  national  dishes,  the  respective  qualities  of  11 
wines,  the  mode  of  preparing  ices,  the  excellent  arrangement  «f  the  cuf 
houses,  the  variety  of  fast  dishes,  the  delightful  spacious  beds,  and  liie  i 
in  which  the  rooms  are  kept  cwd.     From  the  ri&r>lto  of  the  Milaneie  tet 
incomparable  sweetmeats  of  the  Sicilian  nuns,  almost  every  place  i 
peculiar  pleasure  to  the  palate  of  him  who  does  not  want  to  eat  i 
and  potatoes  everywhere^  or  to  carry  his  ten-kettle  up  Etna.     But 
veller  who  wishes  to  study  men  must  quit  the  high  road,  and  must  bigii] 
dismissing  from  his  mind  thiit^e  *  c^imfurts,'  of  which  the  Italiim,  wit! 
justice,  1  think,  says,  what  Christina  of  Sweden  caused  to  be  ins 
the  throne  »he  abdicated,  *  /  ivant  it  not :  it  does  not  cOfUent  me,* 
however,  dilficult  to  understand  why  so  many  tourists  have  follow^  "^ 
track  of  the  herd,  and  avoided  the  short  detour  to  Brescm  and  BttgfBi»*^ 
«ireti  to  Ravenna.     Brescia  is  interesting  for  the  works  of  art  i 
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THE    FIRST  OBEY    IIAIK. 


question  tug/*  says  Bacon,  **  is  a  kind  of  half  knowledg-c;**  how  few  ^ 
any  couDtiT  with  the  stock  of  preliminary  information,  or  the  hahi^ 
accurate  thinking,  or  the  superiority  to  prejudice,  indispensable  to  aor 
one  who  undertakes  to  describe  the  complex  machine  of  human  soaei/r 
tinder  a  new  aspect. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  begging  to  give  a  wider  application  to 
many  of  our  author's  just  and  admirable  remarks.  There  b  no  couDtij 
that  has  not  suffered  tinder  the  injustice  of  ignorance ;  none  thit  btt 
not  been  wronged  and  insulted  with  a  levity  that,  between  man  and  nui^ 
fear  of  consequences  renders  impossible.  But  the  ungenerous,  the  pre* 
sumptuous,  and  the  reckless  know  that  they  may  calumniate  a  wholt 
people  with  impunity— alas !  with  success  and  advantage.  This  ii  a  wir 
in  which  the  battle  is  pre-eminently  to  the  weak.  The  un calculating  levity 
of  a  sprightly  woman,  or  the  discomposed  habits  of  a  self-indulging  oae, 
or  the  mortifications  of  a  vain  one,  have  sent  streams  of  gall  fioiviD| 
through  all  the  hidden  channels  of  society,  and  added  to  the  difSculu«s 
which  the  masculine  vices  of  lust  of  power,  of  glory,  or  of  blood,  lit 
conlinually  raismg  up  in  the  way  of  those  who  sacrifice  their  own  peace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  While  people  think  it  lawful  and  eipedrect 
to  publish  their  "  impressions  "  of  a  country,  of  which  they  do  in  Cict 
know  nothing,  and  which  they  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  incapable  of 
judging ;— while  these  **  impressions"  are  almost  always  communlcatiii 
by  the  most  impressionable,  consequently  the  least  reflecting,  part  of 
society  ; — while  conscience  is  not  even  consulted  about  the  truth*  thii 
evil  will  continue,  and  will  increase  ;  till,  at  length,  the  public  will  uen 
round  upon  its  pleasant  deceivers,  and  will  ask  for  more  trust-worii/ 
guides. 


THE  FIRST  GREY  HAIR. 


nv   *'THK   OI,D    MAJOR/ 


As  frost  iipiini  tlie  hills 

In  ^titiimii*»  yellow  duy, 
Mt^mento  of  tht*  coming 

Of  winter  and  decay  ; 
A»  a  leaf  in  syEiuner  fkllmg 

On  the  ^n^en  parte rre* 
1b  that  motiitor  to  mnn^^ — 

His  lirst  grey  hair  I 

Orey  hatni  are  meant  for  wiMlom 

And  solier  reverence  ; 
Reject  not,  man,  the  teaching 

Of  ihdr  iilent  ehiquenoi*- 
Fmm  the  ^rderi  of  thy  thou^hu 

Pinck  out  the  choaking  iare» 
And  take  prudence  by  the  hand 

With  thy  fir»t  grey  hair. 


Pause,  lady,  at  the  mirror. 

Nor  iltghtingly  diftdain 
The  tittle  sign  that  t«lletli 

Of  beanty  on  the  wane. 
Oh  I  hold  not  face  %nd  fonn 

And  vanities  too  dear. 
And  thou  wilt  not  dread  tlwf 

Of  thy  6r»t  grey  h«ir. 

Thy  child  wilt  best  lieooa 

Thy  gems  and  ooatly  gc 
Yea,  nien  will  prftite  thy  i 

And  think  thee  >titl  mart 
t>ld  time  Bhall  b«  forgotteo. 

And  cheated  yew  try  yeer. 
If  ihame  is  hut  a  tt ranger 

To  thy  firit  grey  hair  f 
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BRIAN  OXINN ; 
OK,  LUCK  IS  EVEEYTHINO. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF    "WILD    BPORTS   OF   THE    WEST.' 


The  DoctorV  story  oondnued. 

Early  the  following  moTning,  Brian  was  an  applicant  for  admie- 
sion  into  the  doctor's  sanctum,  and,  through  the  black-eyed  alien- 
datit)  claimed  right  of  entry  into  a  place  from  which,  in  Faunce's 
parlance^  the  *'  profanum  valgus  "  were  excluded, 

^^  And  had  Ma  dalm  allowed.*' 

The  young  Irishman  found  the  votary  of  the  god  who  presideth 
over  poesy,  and  also  '*  patron izes  phy«ic/'  deeply  occupied  with 
pills  and  potions,  and  as  he  rubbed  ingredients  obtained  from  divers 
bottles  cunningly  together,  the  union  of  civilities  and  technicahties 
he  delivered  over  his  mortar  was  exceedingly  amusing. 

"  Glad  to  see  you/*  he  commenced,  as  Brian  was  ushered  into  the 
presence,  "  Fine  morning  this.  Flying  report  brought  last  night 
to  the  *  Chequers'  by  a  commercial  travdler,  that  a  case  of  cholera 
had  occurred  in  St.  Giles's.  GuiftE  decern"  he  muttered,  as  drop  by 
drop  he  dispensed  some  liquid  from  a  phiaL  *'  Humph  I  the  fellow 
is  strong  as  a  horsCj^ — I'll  give  him  twenty."  On  he  went  robbing 
and  muttering  until  his  task  was  completed,  his  Ariel  in  the  clocked 
stockings  summoned,  her  basket  filled  with  the  morning  supply  of 
Galenicals,  and  herself  dispatched  to  carry  relief  to  the  afflicted, 
.ind  prove  to  the  good  people  of  Homesdale,  that  in  the  person  of 
Doctor  Faunce,  and  the  contents  of  his  surgery,  they  had  balm  in 
Gilead. 

*'  And  now,  Polly,**  he  concluded,  as  he  packed  the  last  potion  in 
the  basket,  **be  off, — and  let  it  be  understood,  that  man»  woman 
or  child  is  not  to  gain  admission  here,  until  1  have  considered  all 
the  symptons  of  this  young  gentleman's  case,  whose  diagnosis  is 
far  from  clear/' 

The  door  was  carefully  closed,  and  the  doctor  took  up  the  thread 
of  a  story  which  had  undergone  disruption  twice,  namely,  by  a 
lady's  case,  professionally  termed  *'  interesting/*  and  a  miller  in 
apoplexy. 

'*  Well — where  did  I  leave  of?  Oh — at  Mr*  Hunsgate's  return 
home,  and  my  encounter  with  the  sailur. 

'*  I  remember  the  evening  well,  when  Mr.  Hunsgate's  travelling- 
carriage  drove  through  the  village.  He  noticed  me  with  a  haughty 
bow,  and  1  fancied  that  his  face  looked  more  care-worn,  and  its  ex- 
pression even  rtltmmier  than  usual  I  entered  the  parlour  of  the 
*  Chequers/  and  sat  down  to  talk  politics  for  half  an  hour  with  the 
gauger  and  a  retired  quarter- master,  who  had  domiciJed  himself  in 
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the  village.     He  died,  poor  man,  the  following  gpring.     I  did  all 
could  for  him — but  what  can  be  done  for  a  patient  who  comes  to  yaa 

after  leaving  his  liver  in  the  East  Indies  ? " 

Brian  bowed  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  observation,  and  the  doctor 
continued. 

'*  I  had  arranged  a  new  ministry,  finished  my  pipe,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  take  my  departure,  when  a  confulenlial  servant  from  the 
Priory  arrived  in  haste,  and  called  the  landlord  from  the  parlour, 
The  absence  of  the  host  was  short,  for  the  business  that  brought 
the  messenger  was  easily  conchided.     He  came  to  inquire  after ibe 
sailor  I  had  met  in  the  park   the  preceding  evening,  and   all  tbit      i 
Dick  Tubbiris  could  tell  liim  in  return  was,  that  he,  the  sailor,  had  M 
paid  his  bill  in  the  mnrning,  asked  the  shortest  road  to  the  next  town»  H 
shouldered  liis  kit,  which  was  contained  in  a  pocket- handkerchier» 
and  taken  his  departure.      Then  came  the  agtonnding  infortnatioo      i 
that  Mrs.  Iluosf^ate  and  her  maid  were  missing  from  the  Priory  !      H 

*' Great  was  the  sensation  which  this  intelligence  created  in  tht« 
village,  and  manifold  the  conjectures  «3  to  what  it  meaned.     Sob- 
jienae  was  briefly  ended — ^for  next  morning  it  was  ascertained  that 
Mrs,  HuuFgate  had  levanted  with  her  former  lover,  who  effected  the 
elopement  by  asf^uming  the  disguise  of  a  mariner. 

*'  There  are  two  methods  to  which  injured  husbands  generalij 
resort, — and  while  Sfime  require  persomVl,  others  prefer  legal  re- 
dress. Mr*  Hunsgate  chose  the  latter,  and  it  was  expected  that  it 
the  earliest  opportunity  he  would,  in  the  first  instance,  lay  hi* 
grievances  before  a  jury,  and  demand  dan.ages  for  the  lo5S  that  be 
had  sustaitved»  and  afterwards  sue  for  a  divorce  from  the  frail  of- 
fetider.  JVIrmths,  however,  passed,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  black 
robe  were  not  cidled  into  operation.  Strange  rumours  went  abroad— 
and  it  was  whis])ered  tliat  the  lord  of  the  Priory  had  been  induced 
to  stay,  if  not  abandon,  hostile  proceedings,  by  the  threat  thai  if  • 
defence  were  necessary,  some  disiigreeable  disclosures  must  be  made. 
Heaven  knows  wiiat  these  might  actually  have  been — ^but  it  wss  n- 
jjorted  that  the  lady  long  before  her  cscapaik  had  been  an  alien  to  ibc 
marriage  bed,— that  i^lr.  Hunsgate  never  ventured  to  sleep  without 
lights  in  the  chamber, — and  that  his  rest  was  broken  by  terrific 
dreams,  which  at  times  almost  unsettled  reason.  During  tiiescuo 
turnal  visitations,  much  that  was  mysterious  had  escaped  hi«  lip 
and  sleeping  revellations  were  made  which  connected  him  with  whit 
many  conjecLured,  but  none  presumed  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  thil 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  the  lord  of  the  Priory  has  pocketed 
his  wrongs,  and  neither  by  pistol  or  parclnnent  sought  reparation  for 
the  greatest  injury — as  barristers  who  go  circuit  caU  it — tliat  owe 
man  can  sustain  at  the  hands  of  another. 

**  It  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  which  succeeded  the 
spring  when  Wrs.  Hunsgate  had  abandoned  home  and  husband,  thst 
wearied  with  professional  fatigue,  I  was  taking  **  mine  ease**  inlhii 
elbow-chair.    A  gentle  knock  brought  my  helpmate  to  the  door,«i»d 
she  returned  to  say  that  a  stranger  denmndetl  admission.     WithsOt 
ill  grace  1  directed  him  lo  be  shewn  in,  and  next  moment  a  tall  tiih-i 
litary- loo  king  man  was  introduced  to  the  sanctum.     To  me,  he  iru  [ 
utterly  a  stranger  ;  and  in  his  air  and  bearing  there  was  as  much  tfl  j 
couiuiand  deference  and  respect,  as  to  convey  a  feeling  of  intitaidt-j 
tion*     He  was  a  man  ol*  middle  age, — ^his  figure  was  nobly  set  up,-^  j 
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his  step  firni,  —  his  eye  dark,  fiery,  and  intelligent,  -^  hh  cheek 
bronzed  by  sun  and  storm,  and  scarred  deeply  by  a  wound.  His 
whi&kers,  brows,  and  moustache  were  thick,  and  coal-black.  His 
dress  evidently  foreign  ;  and  trowsersand  frock  were  richly  laced  and 
frogged.  I  desired  him  to  take  a  chair,  and  politely  inquired  what 
might  have  occasioned  at  thirt  late  hour  the  honour  of  a  visit,  adding 
a  hope  that  illness  was  not  the  cause. 

" '  If  there  be  any,  doctor,'  returned  the  stranger,  as  he  stood  lean- 
ing carelessly  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  'it  is  unhappily  beyond  your 
leech-craft.  In  bodily  health  I  need  not  a  physician;  but,  if  you 
can  go  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  art,  and  *  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased,'  doctor,  I  shall  become  your  patient/ 

'* '  May  I,  then»  inquire  what  your  visit  is  occasioned  by  ?* 

'*  *  Some  anxiety  to  recall  an  old  friend  to  memory,  and  a  little 
curiosity  to  ask  that  friend  a  few  questions/ 

** '  Friend  I*  1  exclaimed.  '  You  must  mistake  me  for  another.  I 
never  saw  you  before.* 

" '  If  there  be,  like  Shakspeare's  Droraios,  a  second  Doctor  Faunce, 
the  error  is  possible.* 

*'  I  nodded  a  negative,  and  declared  that  I  was  the  only  licentiate 
of  that  name  in  Britain,  who  under  the  authority  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  was  authorized  to  cure. 

*'  'Or  kill,  doctor/  said  the  stranger,  with  a  sickly  smile.  'And, 
have  you  forgotten  an  ok!  friend  ?  Ah !  'tis  easily  understood. 
Twelve  years, — sharp  service, — and  half-a-dozen  winters  in  Siberia, 
will  change  a  man's  appearance.  Look  at  me  again.  Can  you  trace 
nothing  to  bring  me  back  to  memory  ?* 

'■ '  There  is  something  in  your  voice, — a  something  in  your  mien 
that — no — no ;  'tis  impossible — ' 

"  '  Go  on.' 

*'*  Recalls  one  whom  I  but  slightly  knew,  and  one  who  csn  never 
be  forgotten.     His  name  was — * 

"  *  Ralph  Devereux/ 

**  *  Good  God  !  know  ye  aught  about  him  ?' 

"  *  Nothing  more  particular  at  present,  than  be  stands  in  the  cita- 
del he  once  before  invaded.  The  impudent  light  dragoon  is  trans- 
muted into  a  commander  of  cuirassiers, — ^and  in  Colonel  Su  Aulair  a 
quondam  corporal  of  hussars  might  probably  be  di.scovered/ 

"I  looked  stedfastly  at  the  stranger;  and,  notwith&t^inding  the 
united  assaults  of  climate,  lime,  and  hardship,  I  recognized  in  the 
scarred  veteran  the  young  and  handsome  soldier,  whose  course  of  am- 
bitious love  ran  smooth  as  the  summer  sea  at  its  commencement^ 
but  closed,  alaa  !  with  stormy  violence. 

"•  And  is  it  possible  that  the  husband  of  Emily  Hunsgate  stands 
in  this  room  a  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  ?' 

"  The  stranger  bowed. 

"  *  What  business,  captain,  brings  you  hither  ?' 

**  *  If  you  will  give  me  a  military  title,  you  must  atld  a  few  steps^ 
anil  term  me  colonel.  But  we  will  not  waste  time  idly,  for  ere  the 
sun  rises  I  ^hall  be  some  miles  from  this, 

***  Whither  are  you  going,  and  when  do  you  return  ?' 

**  '1  know  as  little  of  my  destination  as  you  dci,  and  the  period  of 
my  return,  if  ever  that  should  take  place,  is  equally  uncertain.  One 
thing  yon  may  rest  assured  of.  Doctor,  if  the  Uller  event  o^c.wx^ 
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there  is  not  a  corner  ol  Britain  that  shall  not  be  infonned  of  my 
advent  But,  to  the  point — I  ara  come  to  solicit  information  of  tic 
deepest  importance — and  to  obtain  tlie  confidence  I  require^  I  tKi»!l 
make  an  unreserved  disclosure  in  return  to  you.  How  say  ye-nW 
we  not  deal  on  these  equi table  terms  of  mutual  barter  ? ' 

'*  *  There  can  be  nothmg  connected  with  Colonel  Devereur'scare«,' 
I  replied,  '  which  will  not  possess  a  deep  interest  for  me — and  there 
is  no  information  I  could  render,  or  service  I  can  perform,  con- 
sistently with  the  honour  of  a  respectable  practitioner,  which  should 
be  withheld  from  the  husband  of  the  sweetest  invalid,  whoee  pulic 
was  ever  pressed  by  a  physician/  " 

Brian  could  not  suppress  a  smile.  In  the  gravest  passages  of  hk 
life,  Faunce  could  not  separate  the  doctor  from  the  n)ati»  and  do 
matter  what  the  subject  was,  he  always  contrived  to  intermingk 
facts  with  physic* 

"  '  I  thank  you  my  once  tried  friend^^ — and  I  pray  your  attentMm 
to  me/  returned  the  Colonel,  *  my  story  shall  be  as  much  comprenttt 
as  possible/ 

"  *  To  recall  to  the  only  Hvini^  witness  of  the  parting  interview  bfr 
tween  my  angel  wife  and  her  imperious  mother  that  scene,  wodil 
be  waste  of  what  is  precious — time.  You  saw  us  depart — none 
attempted  to  obstruct,  nor  did  any  venture  to  pursue  us  ;  and  after 
the  lirst  day's  journey,  on  account  of  Emily's  recent  IndiflpoaitMO* 
we  travelled  slowly,  and  coolly  talked  over  the  past,  and  codsqImI 
what  the  course  of  the  future  should  be. 

**  *My  first  determination  was  to  retire  from  the  service, — and,  l^ 
residing  abroad,  husbanding  the  produce  of  my  comniission,  with  ik 
assistance  of  a  small  paternal  income,  we  might  live  in  humble  inde- 
pendence. The  marked  animosity  to  me  —  the  fiendish  eboJIi  ^ 
with  which  she  poured  forth  her  maledictory  wishes  upon  tba 
being  who  had  a  mother's  claim  upon  her  affections — all  proved  1 
we  were  aliens  to  her  for  life.  Between  us  the  Rubicon  wasi 
Mrs.  Hunsgate  would  never  stoop  to  pardon,  nor  1,  to 
pecuniary  civility.  We,  therefore,  for  prudential  coD&id 
selected  the  Low  Countries  for  our  present  abiding  pkce. 

"  *  If  there  be  blesdng  to  the  body  politic  in  a  free  press,  an  infiBlfl 
of  individual  annoyances  arise  from  latitude  of  remark,  in 
truth  generally  forms  with  the  writers  a  very  secondary 
ation.  Never  was  man  excoriated  by  newspaper  paragr^b 
unmercifully  than  myself,  and  had  I  time,  and  thought  it  nc 
ffigmlatntt,  I  should  have  broken  the  bones  of  half  the  ediK»ri  i 
Kngland.  Every  distorted  statement  which  could  have 
me  and  exasperated  Mrs.  Ilunsgate  was  given  ;  one  paper  < 
lated  me — another  offered  condolence  to  the  bereaved  mother. 
Irish  journals  described  me  unanimously  as  a  soldier  of  proiniil 
and  an  honour  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  English,  on  the  eonin^J 
mentioned  the  *  painful  occurrence  with  regret,' and  generally  con- 
cluded with  an  admonitory  caution  to  '  Parents  and  Guardiani^'*^' 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  after  daughters  and  wards  of  Chancery, *•" 
eschew  dragoon  officers  and  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  aa  cirefa%' 
they  would  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself. 

**  '  I  mentioned  that  we  had  selected  the  Low  Countries  for  our  fi 
of  exile,  but  the  town  in  which  we  should  take  up  our  resident  »*  j 
ytt  to  be  determined  on.     We  made  a  temporary  halt  at  Floibuf  [ 
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while  I  should  make  enquiry  touching  what  advantages  the  difTerent 
Flemish  towns  presented  to  the  economist— and  while  Emily  and  I 
were  discussing  the  merits  of  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Brussels,  after 
dinner,  the  second  evening,  a  visitor  was  announced^  The  colour 
letl  my  wife's  cheeks ;  but  aware  that  we  were  without  the  pale  of 
English  law%  and  consequently,  of  English  persecution,  I  nodded  at 
the  adjoining  table,  on  which  two  brace  of  pistols  were  laid,  and 
assured  her  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  To  an  Irish  matron,  and 
particularly  a  Connaught  gentlewoman,  whose  ears  from  infancy 
are  accustomed,  as  Byron  says,  to  the  click  of  a  pistol,  this  intimation 
would  have  been  r  quietus  to  every  apprehension;  but  the  <r/f/r^e  of  the 
dreaded  stranger  did  more  to  remove  alarm,  than  the  knowledge  1  had 
conveyed  that  there  were  efficient  means  of  defence  at  my  elbow. 

"  *  A  more  singularly-shaped  visitor  never  made  an  evening  calL  I 
verily  believe  that  within  the  limited  altitude  of  five  feet  five  inches, 
an  equal  quantity  of '  too,  too  solid  flesh  '  was  not  contained  in  BeU 
gium«  His  was  indeed  the  fullest  amplitude  of  Dutch  proportions,  and 
his  Flemish  costume  shewed  off  his  obesity  to  perfection.  On  entering 
the  presence,  he  made  a  deferential  bow,  ajid  then  handed  me  a  card  on 
which  'Mr.  Daniel  O'Devereux'  was  engraven.  The  appearance  of 
the  visitor  had  abated  poor  Emily's  fears.  He  was  clearly  not  a  man 
designed  for  '  stratagems  and  war'^ — and  if  a  recapture  of  the  fugitive, 
or  any  other  hostile  design  were  contemplated  by  her  mother,  Mr, 
Daniel  O'Devereux  would  not  have  been  the  person  selected  to 
effect  it. 

*' '  I  looked  at  the  card  first,  and  the  man  afier wards.  He  an 
Irishman?  No,  veritable  Dutch, by  everything  exuberant!  I  hand- 
ed him  a  chair,  requested  him  to  be  seated,  and  then  inquired  what 
business  had  procured  me  the  honour  of  a  visit? 

*'  •  The  reply  was  curt  and  unsatisfactory, — '  Are  you  the  William 
Devereux  about  whom  all  the  row  has  been  made  ?' 

'*  *  There  was  such  an  entire  absence  of  the  least  intention  of  of- 
fence in  the  appearance  of  the  fat  querif^t,  that  without  hesitation  I 
admitted  my  identity  with  him  who  had  caused  such  commotion, 
from  the  columns  of  Thv  Morning  Post  even  to  The  Skibbereen  In* 
dependent. — '  Wonderful  V  returned  the  stout  burgher  ;  'and  are  ye 
one  of  the  Irish  Devereuxs?' — *  I  rather  think  there  are  none  other 
of  the  name,  save  Irish,'  1  replied.^ — -^  And,  did  you  ever  hear,  pursued 
the  visitor,  *  of  a  gentleman  called  Ignatius  Devereux  ?  The  country 
people,  tor  shortness,  always  called  him  Natey/ — *  The  said  Natey, 
or  Ignacious,  if  he  lived  in  the  old  house  of  Killsalla,  was  my  grand- 
father/— *Holy  Mary  V  exclaimed  the  little  man,  as  he  crossed  him- 
self,* and  your  father  was — Michael  Devereux. — Oh!  mona-sin 
diaout  I  (may  the  Lord  pardon  me  for  swearing  in  the  presence  of 
the  lady  !)  it '«  the  same!  Murder  !  murder!  isn't  it  a  quare  busi- 
ness?'— *  What  is  a  queer  businesiS  ?"  1  inquired  rather  sharply. — 
•  Don't  fluster  me,  for  the  love  of  God !'  exclaimed  my  fat  friend,  *  for 
I  'm  so  overjoyed  that  I  don't  know  how^  the  divil  to  go  about  ex- 
plaining it/ — '  Probably  a  glass  of  wine  might  assist  you/ 1  said,  pre- 
senting one  to  the  stout  gentleman.— He  drank  it  to  the  health  of  my 
lady  and  myself,  deposited  it  on  the  table,  and  then,  in  a  mixed 
dialect,  in  which  the  most  erudite  prammariim  could  not  pretend  to 
decide  whether  Dutch,  English,  or  Irish  predominated,  he  returned 
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thanks  to  heaven  for  some  favour  which  we  could  do!  undentMid, 
wrung  my  hand  m  his,  and  welcomed  me  to  Flushing. 

'*  *  All  this  to  Tne  was  caviare  ;  and  I  wa^  puzzled  sadly  to  knoii 
what  interest  a  porter-butt  on  short  stilta  could  take  in  me.    Con- 
jecture was  idle ;  and  the  better  plan  was  to  be  patient,  and  let  tk 
little  man  elucidate  his  own  mystery.    He  did  so ;  and,  in  the  wardi 
of  my  loving  cousin  (for  he  was  an  off-shoot  from  the  familv  tree) 
Mr.  Daniel  O'Devereux  thus  detailed  his  history: — *  It  was  thejfcir 
of  the  Rebellion  {170R) — bad  luck    attend   the   inventors  will* 
»ame ! — that,  because  I  could  read  and  write,  \  was  chosen  aecfttiry 
by  a  lodge  of  United  Irishmen,  How  the  divil  they  managed  to  hook 
me  in  1  never  yet  could  discover;  for  your  father— God  rest  bit 
soul !  was  a  red-hot  orangeraan  ;  and,  though  I  was  bred  a  Catholic, 
yet,  ye  know,  we  all  looked  up  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Deveretixi. 
Well,  for  about  a  month  after  the  rising,  as  they  called  it,  there  were 
beautiful  times  in  Wexford.    Every  man  took  what  he  pleased.    Wc 
overturned  the  established  church  by  pulling  down  that  of  Enois- 
corthy,  and,  by  making  a  bonfire  of  Beresford^s  notes,  imagined  we 
were  breaking  that  bank  past  redemption,  while,  as  it  appeared  af- 
lerwardsj  the  more  we  burned  the  more  the  bank  was  bcnefiietJ; 
hut  we  never  discovered  that  secret  until  it  was  too  late.     A  pack  of 
old  women,  called  generals*   who  commanded  the  regularf*  made 
everlasting   mistakes;    the    captains   of   yeomanry    rectified  thent 
Duwn  went  the  rebellion  like  the  stick  of  a  sky-rocket,  and  ban| 
and  quartering  was  the  order  of  the  day*     If  you  have  the  f  ' 
to  look  at  me/  continued  the  little  man,  in  a  tone  so  irre 
comical  that  even  poor  Emily  laughed  heartily,  *  I  have  not 
that  would  bear  experiments.     Naturally  apoplectic,  I  had  a 
of  the  rope ;  and  although,  if  God's  truth  be  told,  innocent  of  Ul^ 
tery  and  battle,  and  a  man  never  intended  by  nature  for  a  nuui  ^ 
war,  my  sign-manual   was  found  to  divers  seditious  piiperi,  in4  " 
egad  !  I   was  comprehended  in  the  proclamation  excluding  1 
priests  and  desperate  insurrectionists  from  mercy  altogether.     I,t 
was  put  up  for  apprehension  at  a  premium  of  fifty  pounds !    5I>  < 
sir  \  I  was  not  worth  fifty  pence  for  the  ends  of  justice;  and  1  doJil 
think  a  score  of  people  would  have  come  a  mile  to  see  me  hang 
The  <levil  take  my  secretaryship!  there  lay  the  mischief.     You* 
scarcely   imagine  the  scene  a   suppressed   insurrection   produO 
Holy  fathers,  who  commanded  in  chief;  country  gent1enien« ' 
the  devil  persuaded  to  turn  patriots, —  inculcating  liberty  ' 
ming  everybody  who  differed  with  them  into  prison,  and  I 
humanity  by  the  application  of  the  pike;  these,  and  hundreds  t 
ferior  malefactors,  were  now  playing  least  in   sight,  and  riiu 
helter-skelter  over  the   country,  to  find  some  place  of  conceabnoit 
until  either  they  could   quit  the  kingdom,  or  the  vengeance  of  tlie 
royalists  should  abate.  To  do  the  latter  justice,  if  the  rebels,  in  1^'t^* 
brief  hour  of  success,  had  abused  temporary  authority,  now  in  ^' 
utter  prostration  they  received  an  equitable  return — and  the  galiowi 
and  cat-o'-nine- tails  were  the  arguments  employed  to  turn  themlboo 
the  evil  of  their  ways.     An  old  proverb  says  that  *  there  is  ncJtfeinf 
like  leather;' and,  1  suppose,  in  political  matters  there  is  no  reioeilf 
like  hemp — at  least  the  Irish  executive  in  Ninety-eight  wer*  it- 
ctdedly  of  that  opinion.     For  a  short  necked  personage  likem^nf^ 
the  y^ry  thought  of  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe  was  alarming;  ioil 
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iliought  it  rather  hard  that  a  man  who  never  had  a  deadlier  weafKm 

in  hh  hand  than  a  proose-qitiD^  should  be  tucked  up  with  fioly  fathem 
who  caught  nju«.ket- balls  like  marbles,  or  a>mmanders  who  figured 
in  battle- fiehls  from  which  I  took  ejipecial  care  to  be  absent  without 
leave.  One  by  one,  my  fellow-fugitive*  were  picked  up  ;  and  within 
a  month  half  the  heatb  of  my  acquaintances  were  fixed  upon  sjiikes, 
and  ornamenting  jails  and  markeuhouses.  I  could  not  expect  to 
evade  pursuit  much  longer.  My  person  was  more  remarkable  than 
symmetrical.  I  communed  with  myself,  and  found  that  I  was  in 
that  pleasant  position  w^hich  sailors  describe  as  being  **  between  the 
tlevil  and  the  deep  sea,* — ^to  wit,  the  gallows  on  one  hand,  and  your 
father  on  the  other/ 

**  *  I  ventured  to  interrupt  the  ttout  gentleman's  narrative,  by  an 
inquiry  of  in  what  way  ray  respected  parent  and  the  gallows  form- 
ed, as  it  would  appear,  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  that  puzzled  him. 
— '  Oh  !  that  is  easily  explained,'  he  retnrned.  •  If  I  were  caught^  tip 
I  should  go  to  a  dead  moral  on  the  next  market-day,  and  the  only 
chance  of  escaping  was  to  throw  my  self  in  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope 
unfler  the  protection  of  ymir  father,  one  of  the  most  furious  jcealots 
of  the  tiiues»  whom  I  knew  to  be  additionally  exasperated  against  the 
insurgents,  because  several  of  his  own  name,  and  some  not  remotely 
related,  hail  taken  a  lead  in  the  insurrection.  It  was  a  critical 
question  to  decide.  I  was  half  famishedi  hiding  in  bog  and  moun- 
tain, the  lady  there  might  have  spanned  this  waist,  now  of  such  re- 
spectable circumference.  If  I  were  not  hanged,  I  was  certain  to 
be  starved*-and  at  the  best  it  was  but  life  protracted  for  a  brief 
span.  Well,  if  I  surrendered  to  your  father,  he  might  fancy  that  I 
sh*mld  be  made  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  disloyalty  of  some  of 
the  sept,  and  throttle  me  to  the  next  tree,  to  prove  that  in  choking 
rebels  he  made  no  distinction  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan.  Still  I 
determined  to  make  trial,  stole  al\er  night  into  the  park,  and  lay 
down  in  a  clump  of  evergreens  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  appeal  to  his  humanity  in  private.  1  waited  all  the  next  morn- 
ing in  vain ;  for  four- and- twenty  hours  tbod  had  not  crossed  my 
lips ;  worse  still,  no  water  was  procurable,  and  I  half  determined  to 
go  boldly  to  the  hall  and  be  hangetl  at  once.  There  was  a  yeoman 
picket  on  the  lawn.  I  knew  every  individual  well.  Some  had  lost 
relations,  others  property,  during  the  outbreak— and  there  was  not  a 
man  among  them  that  would  not  have  been  particularly  gratified  to 
see  me  hung  up  to  air  on  a  branch  of  the  oak  tree,  under  whose 
shade  they  and  their  horses  were  bivouacked.  I  was  actually  in 
despair,  when  your  mother — may  her  soul  rest  in  peace! — issued  from 
the  hall  door,  and  sauntered  leisurely  across  the  lawn,  and  directly 
towards  the  clump  in  which  I  had  concealed  myself  Here,  again, 
was  another  cause  of  dubitation.  I^Irs.  Devereux  was  a  proud  and 
mascidine-minded  woman,  a  fiery  loyalist,  and  hot-blooded  as  her  hus- 
band was  ;  and  if  report  might  be  credited,  she  was  lady  paramount 
in  everything.  When  her  lord  had  been  engaged  at  New  Ross  and 
Vinegar-hill,  she  held  the  house  with  a  dozen  men  too  old  for  other 
service.  In  vain  Father  Murphy  and  a  rabble  of  (ivc  hundred,  by 
promises  and  threats,  would  have  induced  her  to  surrender — ^she 
carried  refreshments  to  the  marksmen  who  occupied  the  upper 
windows — the  lower  were  huiJt  up — and  when  bullets  began  to  fail, 
she  melted  the  pewter  vessels,  and  furnished  a  fresh  Bupply,  Among 
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our  people  the  coiDmon  saying 

What  chance 
woman,  from   the  most   imperious    bosom 


that  '  Ralph  Devercni  vu  the 
"  I  then  witk  her  / 


some  fanmiDt 


■ 


devil,  and  his  wife  was  w< 
StiD 

spark  may  be  elicited,  and  I  determined  to  make  an  attoapl  VMl 
the  lady's  compassion — and  as  she  passed  my  concealment,  aDdvMi 
the  evergreens  screened  me  from  the  view  oC  the  yeoman  picket,  I 
ventured  to  present  myself.  Mrs.  Devereux  started,  but  in  a  mik 
ment  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  haughtily  demanded  o; 
business  and  my  name* — *  A  wretched  wanderer,  lady/  I  retanial; 
*  and  did  I  not  dread  that  I  should  excite  displeasure  by  anDooodof 
it,  I  should  say  tliat  my  name  was  not  unknown  to  you/ — 'A  pro- 
scribed traitor,  I  presume.  What  brought  you  here,  fellow?*  *• 
the  encouraging  reply. — '  To  surrender  myself  to  vour  busbiDiL*— • 
'  What  do  they  call  ye,  fellow  ?'  she  continued.--^'  Aaniel  Devemn." 
— 'Base  villain  !  One  of  the  disaffected  scoundrels  who  entailed  d]»- 
grace  upon  a  loyal  name*  What  houses  have  ye  plundered,  vltf 
helpless  loyalisu  have  ye  pike<l  to  death  ?' — Th^t  was  a  pleasiDt9» 
terrogatory  ! — '  I  never,  my  lady,  set  fire  to  any  thing  but  a  boo-iR 
on  May<-eve,  and  as  to  murder,  the  devil  a  gun,  pistol,  or  pike  I  rw 
had  in  my  fist  since  I  was  born/ — '  And  what  brings  you  scalkini 
here?'  she  inquired. — '  Just  a  piece  of  folly,  madam.  I  was  roniei 
secretary  because  I  had  a  little  learning.  My  curse  and  CromwdTi 
attend  the  people  that  taught  me  to  read  and  write  !' — *  What!  «» 
you  the  fellow  that  was  intended  for  a  priest,  and  joined  the  rvbcb? 
You  were  with  the  scoundrels  at  New  Roes  r'—*  Ah  !  then  faith!  y«r 
ladyship  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  the  course  of  your  life.  I 
took  care,  like  greater  men,  never  to  hit  the  right  road  that  led  to  a 
battle/ — 'Are  your  hands  free  from' — *  Kvery  thing  but  ink,  jpkmt 
your  ladyship,'  I  replied. — *  Well,  you  had  better  proceed  to  t^bfl 
at  once,  and  give  yourself  up  to  the  picket/ — ■'  And  if  there's  a  ropi 
to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  for  love  or  money,  up  I  go.  Tbcrrt 
not  a  man  in  the  party  that  would  not  walk  ten  miles  to  see  «e 
hanged.  Arrah  !  my  dear  lady,  I  put  my  life  in  your  hands,  ind 
though  1  am  but  a  forty -fifth  cousin^  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  tbt 
captain  to  see  poor  Dan  Devereux  dancing  upon  nothing/ — '  Upai 
my  soul !  I  verily  believe  you  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  strappiD| 
up,*  said  your  honoured  mother* — '  Stop,'  I  said,  *  my  mother  wai  w* 
in  the  habit  of  swearing/—'  Well/  said  the  stout  gentleman,  *  Gad 
knows^  in  the  hurry  I  might  have  mistaken  it,  and  instead  of  her 
soul,  tnaybe  she  only  pledged  her  honour.  No  matter,  she  sifted 
my  neck,  told  me  to  remain  quiet  until  the  Captain  returned,  and  in 
half  an  hour  dispatched  her  own  maid  to  me  with  a  basket  of  pr^ 
irisions  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  31  ay  the  Lord  graciously  look  down 
upon  her  soul  for  the  same  !*  and  Sir,  Daniel  O'Devereux  crosi«d 
hmiself  most  piously. — Evening  came  ;  I  saw  your  father  and  the 
troop  returning  with  half-a-doaen  wounded  rebels  on  a  car,  whan 
th#y  had  surprised  and  routed,  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  their  cod* 
federates,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  fought  with  the  desperatiaci  rf 
men  who  feel  themselves  without  the  pale  of  mercy.  A  numow 
body  of  regular  cavalry  soon  afterwards  entered  the  park  gates^  tfd 
bivouacked  on  the  lawn.  Some  were  heavy  dragoon a»  and  odiiii 
Wtlih  IVncibles>  and  in  their  commander  I  recognized  a  man  wbsae 
yfwry  iMQie  brought  terror  to  the  disaflected,  I  thought  that  turn 
ev«ry  chaoce  was  over.     Some  of  the  cavalry  had   picketted  tbor 
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horses  withm  6fty  yards  of  the  dump  ;  a  straggler  would  certainly 
discover  me,  and  then,  exit  Daniel  Devereux  !  Two  houn  passetl 
in  horrible  suspense,  and  during  that  time  half  a  score  dragoons  had 
passed  the  bush  I  sheltered  under,  when,  to  my  sight  dear  as  the 
dove  that  returned  to  the  ark,  your  honoured  mother  s  maid  ap- 
proached my  concealment ;  she  bore  a  summons  from  her  lady,  and 
maybe  I  didn't  willingly  obey  it !  JVIy  tattered  clothes,  my  haggard 
form,  a  figure — and  he  groaned  as  he  looked  at  his  present  ampli- 
tude— slight  as  a  greyhound's,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  dragoons^ 
but  under  the  sacred  escort  of  a  lady's  maid,  and  from  our  heading 
direct  to  the  hall,  none  dared  to  question  rae.  I  was  introduced  by 
a  side  door  into  the  dintng-room,  and  placed  by  the  butler  behind 
a  screen.  From  my  ambuscade  I  could  dintiuctly  see  the  company, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number,  and  all  in  military  uniform  excepting 
the  solitary  lady  who  presided.—'  Devereux,*  said  the  fair  hostess, 
when  the  butler  had  whispered  her  that  1  was  forthcoming,  '  have  I 
done  wrong  ?  I  discovered  a  fugitive  in  one  of  the  plantations, 
listened  to  his  story,  and  pardoned  him  on  the  spot/ — Your  father 
shook  his  head, — *  Wrong/  he  aaid,  *  most  indubitably/ — -^  No,  upon 
my  honour !  the  fellow  was  not  worth  a  halter  ;  and  I  conscientiously 
believed  him  when  he  declared  that  guns  and  gunpowder  were  his 
abomination/—^^  Pshaw  !  my  dear  Sophy  ;  on  this  principle  pardon 
these  damned  priests.  Some  of  the  better  foots  fairly  took  the 
field,  but  the  worst  of  the  class  fomented  the  rebellion,  and  kept 
close  to  what  they  call  the  altar/ — *  I  must  have  him  pardoned,  how- 
ever,* said  the  lady  in  a  tone  which  forbade  contradiction.  '  How  say 
you,  gentlemen?  One  lady  here,  and  supplicate  for  a  delinquent 
in  vain  ?*^*  My  dear  madam,  responded  an  Irish  major  of  dragoons, 
*if  he  burned  a  cathedral  he's  heartily  at  your  service/ — '  I  got  a  slug 
iti  my  shoulder  at  Enniscorthy,'  observed  a  yeomanry  captain,  *  but  if 
the  scoundrel  you  express  interest  for  was  the  fellow  who  adminis- 
tered a  fragment  of  a  pewter  spoon,  which  I  shall  have  the  trouble  of 
going  to  Dublin  to  have  extracted,  by  St.  Patrick  i  your  ladyship 
shall  not  plead  in  vain/ — *  What  say  you,  my  lord  and  master  ?'  and 
she  addressed  your  honoured  father.  Blany  smiled  at  the  address, 
for  it  WHS  generally  believed  that  '  the  grey  mare  was  the  belter 
horse  *  at  the  halL^ — *  I  say,  my  love,  that  I  shall  reserve  my  opinion 
until  I  have  seen  the  criminal,  I  have  lost  a  brother,  piked  coldly 
to  death ;  not  in  hot  blood,  but  after  a  twenty  days' confinement; 
the  best  members  of  ray  troop  have  been  shot  from  behind  hedges, 
or  assassinated  in  their  houses  ;  I  have  no  sickly  sensibility,  and 
their  blood  shall  have  blood ;  I  have  some  rascally  namesakes  im- 
plicated with  the  rabble,  and  I  lament  to  say,  one  or  two,,  who  in  a 
very  remote  degree  call  themselves  my  cousins.  Now,  by  heaven  1 
I  wish  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  one  of  tliese  latter,  and  while  we 
drank  another  round  of  claret,  he  should  ornament  that  oak/ — '  Your 
black  trumpeter,  colonel,  they  say,  hangs  like  a  professor/ — *  Why, 
yes,  Hassan  is  decidedly  clever.  He  has  natural  talent,  and  has 
had  extensive  practice  latterly.  While  we  halted  to  feed,  on 
our  march  hither,  we  found  a  priest  and  a  couple  of  his  congrega- 
tion just  condemned  by  a  drum-head  court-martial,  and  Captain 
Hunter  requested  me  to  allow  Hassan  to  operate.  Egad  J  the  trio 
were  corolbrtahly  dangling  from  the  elm-tree  in  the  market-place, 
before  we  had  the  nose- bags  on  our  horses/ — *  Oh,  Lord  \  I  thought. 
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my  hour  is  come ;  and  that  unless  the  lady  stuck  to  me  like  a  brick, 
that  black  viHain  would  give  me  a  lift  nearer  heaven  by  a  ooQ|ylc  of 
yards  than  I  wish  tube  at  pres^ent,  I  could  not  only  hear,  but  see  what 
passed.     Your  mother  was  one  of  the  fine^^t  women  in  the  province, 
and,  faith  !  no  doubt  she  knew  it  well  too.     She  glanced  her  spark- 
ling eyes  across  tbe  table  at  her  husband,  and  the  look  implied— 
Could  yoy,  or  dare  yoy,  refuse  me  anything ?^ — 'And  so  you  wont 
pardon  a  worthless  devil  to  whom  I  have  given  protection?     WrlL 
let  me  see  who   dare  hang  him   for  all   that*     Jones/  she  said,  id' 
dressing  the  butler,  *  parade  that  scarecrow  T — ^1  never  bad  been  in 
high  society  in  my  life,  and,   tipon   my  conscience  I  I  would  bite 
given  my  little  finger  to  have  escaped  the  promised  introduction. 
My  feet  were  rooted  to  the  carpet,  but  the  butler  pushed  raefonranl, 
and  in  a  moment  your  futher^s  fiery  glance  was  turned  on  uie,— 
'  8ophy/  he  said* '  1  'II  hang  that  scoundrel  before  the  sun  sets.    Nii 
do  not  trifle,  dear.     He  shall  dangle  on  yonder  oak  before  the 
falls.    He  dies,  by  heaven  V — *  He  lives  V  returned  the  lady»  and  i 
sup  and  sleep  beneath  this  roof,  which^  but  for  me,  would  have  [ 
now  a  pile  of  ruins.     What !  refuse  me  such  a  trifle !     Gentlei 
there  is  encouragement  for  a  lady  to  promise  to  love,  honour, 
obey  r — '  All  I  can  say  is/  said  the  Welsh  commander,  *  that  if 
vereux  will  hang  him,  he  must  do  the  job  himself,  for  I'm  d — d  if 
Hassan  shall  operate  on  the  occasion/^*  Oh  !  curse  the  scound 
said  another  ;  let  the  lady  have  her  will.   There  'a  a  car-full  of  nd 
factors  io  the  guard-room  already  prepared  for  morning  practifi 
— *  Come  hither,  fellow  V  exclaimed  the  lady,^ — and  faith,  I  was  i 
her  side  quick  as  a  lamplighter*   She  filled  a  glass  of  wine^ — **" 
down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  the  king's  health/ — I  took  thegh 
and  popped  down  upon  my  marrow  bones,     *  Troth,  1*11  dnnk  ] 
with  all  my  heart,  and  put  a  little  addition  to  it  also.     liere's,  i 
the  Lord  long  preserve  King  George  and  Mrs,  Devereux,  and 
the  devil  break  their  necks  that  made  a  secretary  of  one!'— A 
of  laughter  followed.     I  was  desired  to  go  to  the  servants*  hall  kd^ 
safe  and  snug  1  remained  a  whole  month  under  the  hunoured  rod^ 
tree,  eatinp^,   drinking,  and  dancing,  while  every  devil  who 
be  gripped,  if  they  escaped  the  rope,  were  sure  to  get  a  touch  iif  ll 
cat-o^-nine-tails*     Well,  your  honoured  mother — wherever  the  i 
may  the  light  of  heaven  shine  upon  her  1 — was  not  contented  ' 
saving  my  life  and  giving  me  a  shelter,  but  she  clothed  me  anew  ^ 
head  to  foot,  and  obtained  from  General  Lake,  by  her  influ 
a  pardon  and  protection,  on  the  condition  that  I  should 
myself  beyond  the  seas.     The  morning  I   bade  ray  last  fareife 
the  old  house  of  Killsalla,   she  slipped   five  guineas   into  hit  f 
and  the  captain  gave  me  as  many  more  as  I  passed  him  at  the  ] 
gate.     And  now  I'll  draw  my  story  to  a  close.     Instead  of  j 
to  America  as  I  had  intended,  thanks  be  to  God,   I   heailcd 
Fortune  stood  my  friend,  and  between  smuggling  and  tradiDf»l'> 
as  snug  in  the  world  as  any  burgomaster  in  Flushing.     1  new 
wife  or  wain  ;   I    know  of  no  relations  nearer  than   yourseU 
from  the  moment  T  was  master  of  an  hundred  guilders,  I  deta 
that  to  a  son  of  her  who  saved  and  succoured  me,  the  eanitiV^ 
my  life  should   revert.      Providence   sent   you   here^   and  cli 
enabled  mc  to  know  it.     Where,  for  a  time,  can  you  aetde  tlo' 
better  tluin  where  you  are  ?     JVIy  house  is  roomy  and  ocr '*^'^ 
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ltd  only  occupants  are  an  old  housekeeper  and  bjkI^  CflVM^  five 
with  me,  and  make  the  house  your  own  ;  yoa  itw  Wvt  m,  we^mmm 
wing  of  the  building  to  yourselves,  and  la^e  wbeo  jmi  h—jar  warn 
with  a  special  inviution,  I  shall  be  no  intruder/ 

'^ '  It  was  a  proposal  from  a  stranger  that  reqiLired  co^ndcfi 
whether  to  accept  or  decline  it,  and  1  told  Jun  ht  —it  Mmm  i 
day  to  think  it  over.     He  asked  permiMoii  t»  iumb  lis  viol 
evening,  and  then  I  promised  to  give  him  an  aofwcr.     Smafy  a 
were  disinclined  to  accept  an  oblij^tion  &om  a  tfnagcr*  am 
many  assurances  of  gratitude  for  his  kindnen,  wfacn  hm  edkd  i 
us  next  evening,  we  most  politely  declined  the  miHaliua^^— I^  i 
for  it.  said  the  little  man  with  a  sigh,  I  coald  have  wi^ieil  tlui  vf  i 
tree  covered  the  son's  head,  whose  father^  in  my  daj  oCi 
sheltered  mine.     Put  this  paper  aside^  be  laid,  haiJiBi^  se  alariBil- 
looking  document.     Open  it  when  I  am  dead.     Il  Is  a  will — aft  I 
have  is  yours. 

'* '  Need  I  say  that  expressions  of  deep  gratitade  were  faPpweJ  hf 
an  acceptation  of  his  renewed  ofler  of  nospitality — that  we  wim  I0 
his  country-house— that  there  we  found  more  cooilGrt  tfaan  we  is- 
ticlpjited,  in  a  beautiful  villa  and  extensive  gaiAaa,  aad  tlm  aB  fe 
had  the  delicacy  to  bint  about — namely^  our  priYa^  wben  wmpkmei 
it — wad  more  than  realized — for  Daniel  O^Derercitx  waa  mtmaa^ 
those  few  low -bom  men^  whom  change  of  rirraiailMrri  r— — *  m^ 
Bute  —  and  who,  under  that  test  i^hich  few  tarn  afand,  bcB-  W^^ 
perity  with  humility. 

''  'Under  his  most  hospitable  roof,  Endlj  mtA  I  naded  for  n 
mouth  sii  and  there  she  made  me  a  father/  *'l  mw  hamt  grtnr  ^aim/' 
said  the  Dnctor^  '*  and  an  involuntary  shudder  coorabed  mmu  I  kail 
placed  wine  on  the  table — he  filled  a  large  g^ai  to  dm  brim — aad 
then,  with  apparent  composure,  thus  cootiniied : — 

**  *  Emily's  recovery  was  slow,  and  the  duty  whidi  hcartleat  Mo- 
thers devolve  on  others,  she,  delicate  aa  she  waa^  diiclMaged  bcndC 
An  English  paper  reached  Mr.  CXDevereux — wImv  IBSkjt  tlw  Corf 
dineSj  out-heroded  Herod,  and  had  tacked  an  O  ta  a  ma^Mt^  vUA 
none  could  doubt  sufficiently  Hibernian^  witlwat  &a  wwd  dai 
preceded  it.  My  last  brother  had  died,  learmg  no  wmm  amI^  aod  1 
was  lord  of  the  ruins  of  Killsalla — gradually,  but  |piiy  cailwdy^  tfce 
destruction  of  the  old  mansion  and  estates  had  gone  tiaad  Is  Ittnd 
together^  and  when  in  a  most  unhappy  hour,  I  went  to  Irdaad  ia 
claim  my  inheritance,  I  found  a  house  so  totally  dilapidated,  tfcut  its 
restoration  would  have  involved  greater  expeme  tlian'tl 
tion  of  a  new  one,  and  a  property  so  deeply  mdrtgagcd,  1 
simple  would  not  have  realized  the  amount  of  the  < 

"  '  Now,  Doctor,  comes  the  fearful  portioo  of  mj  i  „„^_ 

I  lefl  an  adored  wife  nursing  a  splendid  boy.  We  wera  itaBpy  ay 
— truly  happy  in  ourselves — recked  not  the  ai^ger  of  the  |ifo»d 
dame,  and  absolutely  in  pecuniary  indepeodeBea— Ibr  iacil  was  the 
delicate  hobpitality  of  my  fat  relative,  tlut  really  mjr  ava  faa^  m^ 
stead  of  being  taxed,  were  altogether  onreqaired.  Jffn^  ] 
was  mistresi»  of  seven  thousand  a-year,  our  inooBie  1 
above  two  hundred — and  yet^ — we  were  the  richc 
that  makes  life  happy. 

''  *  JVIy  suy  in  Ireland  was  short  as  it  Gookl  be,  and  vi^m  thf«e 
months  I  arrived^  once  more  in  the  Low  CouHie^  and  landed 
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ftt  Ostend.  I  proceeded  with  all  practicable  haste  to  F\iiiliinf« 
reacbed  it  the  second  day — and  Oh  God !  found  myself  tbf  mo* 
miserable  wretch  at  whom  fortune  had  ever  levelled  her  mort  im- 
mitigated  enmity.  I  cannot  go  on/  He  flung  himself  badLtatbr 
chair.  **  1,"  safd  the  Doctor,  '*  administered  a  full  gla»  of  wiot 
He  recovered  his  nerve,  and  thus  proceeded/' 

As  the  Doctor  resumed  his  narrative,  a  tap  at  the  doot  of  tbc 
sanctum  elicited  a  wrathful  **  come  in/'  and^  aa  usoal,  the  lady  vt^ 
the  well-turned  ankle  made  her  cfdree.  It  was  a  professional  ?ai»* 
raons  for  the  Doctor — and  Faunce  reluctantly  obeyed  the  oil 
Catching  up  his  hatt  he  desired  me  to  await  his  return,  and  was  Intf* 
rying  away,  when  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike  him^  for  k 
stopped  short  in  the  door-way. 

**  31  y  good  young  friend,  excuse  me — but  no  attempt  at  flirtiM 
in  my  absence,  if  you  please.  Polly's  a  good  girl — knows  ewiy 
bottle  in  the  surgery^and  is  more  useful  to  me  than  a  bad  appro- 
tice,  Someboily  has  told  her  that  she  has  a  pretty  leg  and  sparklis^ 
eye,  and  she  don't  require  your  assurance  to  confirm  it-  Since  ywii 
countryman,  Captain  O'Callaghan  deprived  Dick  Tubbins  of  hr* 
*' placens  uxor"  and  the  ancillary  services  of  his  bar-maid  on  tik# 
same  evening,  I  dread  Milesian  gentlemen  who  prefix  a  large  Ota 
their  patronymics.  Do,  like  a  good  lad,  occupy  your  time  unci]  mj 
return  with  polite  literature — and  don't  ring  the  bell,  under  ^alsf 
pretences  to  bring  Polly  to  the  room/' 

So  saying,  Faunce  thrust  an  old  newspaper  into  6rian*s  hai)d,aBd 
than  hurried  off  to  the  rescue  of  some  afflicted  individual,  who,  wtlb- 
out  the  timely  succour  of  the  worthy  leech,  would,  aeoordiof  t» 
Polly's  report,  have  soon  been  **  past  praying  for/* 
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BeAaD*8T  thou  the  banfthee  singiiig 

Her  h«ia%*enly  tlniin, —  so  wild, — 
Through  the  moonlit  forest  Hngiug  ?- — 

^Twaa  the  dirgv  of  u  &inle«f  child  !- — 
Whoie  vows  to  her  lover  were  plighted. 

Though  her  chilfihood  hat  scaire  pau'd  away ; 
But  the  Hower  in  its  huddiDg  wa«  blighted 

Ere  ita  glory  had  op'd  to  the  day  ! 

She  is  bleit ! — but  a  true  heart  is  breaking. 

And  fain  woidd  be  laid  by  her  side  ; 
*Twere  a  joy  to  be  never  fonaking 

In  death  hia  oooe  beautiful  bride  l-^ 
On  hJH  soul  is  a  glixmi  oever  endings 

As  dark  aa  the  Botphonii'  wave. 
Save  that  sanctified  minnent  when  tendini; 

The  rote  that  grows  ovct  her  gra\  e  ! 
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It  was  early  «prin*?;  by  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Lake  of  fliiehigan, 
in  1837.  when,  nut  far  from  the  falls  of  St  Mary,  which  connect  it 
with  the  larger  expanse  of  Lake  Superior,  the  sun  havin|jf  just  risen. 
3t  solitary  man  was  the  only  animated  o'«ject  in  view.  He  aft%*aiiced 
slowly  from  a  little  wood,  and,  seenjin^  somewhat  fatigued,  sat 
down  for  a  short  repose  on  the  grass*  Placed  there,  his  appearance 
was  that  of  a  middle-aged  person,  dressed  as  a  trailer  of  the  com- 
moner cla«s  of  the  Western  United  States  ■  and  he  was  armed  with 
a  rifle  anti  hatchet^  the  latter  being  secured  by  a  coarse  leathern  belt. 

After  looking  impatiently  all  rounds  and  seeing  no  one  appear,  he 
produced  Irom  his  pocket  an  immense  slice  of  bread  and  cheese>  and 
began  to  eat  with  voracity,  as  one  who  had  an  excellent  appetite, 
and  not  much  time  to  devote  to  supplying  it ;  refreshing  himself  by 
repeated  draughts  from  a  good-sized  bottle,  drawn  also  out  of  his 
capacious  pocket.  His  face,  however,  was  anything  but  pleasing; 
for,  not  merely  had  exposure  to  all  weathers  deducted  con>iderably 
from  his  gocxl  looks,  but  it  wore  an  expression  half  cunning,  half 
ferocious,  heightened  by  his  strong  predilection  for  ardent  spiritSj  in 
which,  early  as  it  was,  he  already  freely  indulged. 

The  trader  having  rested  himself  again  journeyed  on,  slowly  in- 
deed, but  without  paut^ing  till  about  an  hour  afler  the  sun  had 
reached  his  meridian  height,  when  he  came  to  a  small  native  en- 
campment, evidently  only  temporary,  being  a  collection  of  huts 
hastily  erected ;  for  the  absence  of  ivoraen  and  chiltlren  proved  that 
it  was  no  regular  settled  habitation.  Seeing  no  one.  when  he  had 
arrived  tolerably  near,  he  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  whistled  once 
or  twice.  There  was  no  answer  to  this  signal,  and  be  walked  into 
one  or  two  of  the  wigwams,  but  soon  returned,  disappointed. 

"  All  gone,**  said  he,  '*  after  their  hunting  or  feudn.  Provoking  as 
it  is,  I  must  wait,  as  they  are  very  good  customers  to  my  whiskey." 

His  patience  was  destined  to  be  considerably  exercised,  for  the 
sun  was  declining  before  any  one  appeared.  At  length  tea  or  a 
dozen  Indiarn*  of  the  Potawatemy  tribe,^a  fine,  athletic  race  in 
general, — returned  to  their  encampment ;  some  laden  with  sjkins  of 
beavers,  and  not  a  few  with  waterfowl  and  birds  they  had  shot. 
They  expressed  no  surprise  at  seeing  the  trader,  but  gathered  round 
him  with  greetings  such  as  *'  Welcome,  brother  I  the  children  «if  the 
land  are  glad  to  see  you  !  Have  you  brought  much  of  the  strong 
waters  of  your  country  ?     We  expected  you  at  sunrise," 

To  these  he  replied,  **  The  white  man  is  happy  to  bargain  with 
his  brethren,  or  even  to  give  them  what  he  has  got."  And,  in  bign 
of  his  benevolence,  he  again  producetl  his  own  bottle,  and  handed  it 
round  to  the  natives,  who  each  took  a  draught  from  it,  and  ^c»on 
emptied  it*  At  this  moment  there  came  up  a  tall  Indian,^ — not 
young,  indeed,  but  Time  had  so  lightly  touched  him  that  his  hand 
had  only  added  to  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  his  countenance, 
but  had  not  impaired  its  noble  look.  His  step  was  firm,  and  the  fire 
of  his  eye  un quenched,  and  not  a  single  silver  line  had  marred  the 
hue  of  his  dark  hair,  or  planted  a  furrow  on  his  calm  brow. 

VOL.  XX,  ^ 
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The  trader  rose  at  his  approach,  and  said,  "  Welcome,  chief!  Hi« 
the  Great  Spirit  been  favourable  to  you  since  we  last  met  ?" 

"John  Naylor/'  answered  the  native,  who  seemed  least  pleaied  of 
any  at  the  trader's  visit,  **  would  be  more  welcome  to  Bawbiah  if  be 
brought  not  to  his  people  a  drink  that  makes  them  mad  !" 

To  this  the  other  made  no  reply  ;  but,  when  the  chief  had  turned 
away,  he  said^  with  a  peculiarly  evil  smile, 

'*  When  shall  I  see  my  brother  Nogisqua  ?  ia  he  not  here?" 

This  Nogisqua  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Indian  Bawbish;  and, 
being  extremely  addicted  to  whiskey,  to  satiafy  this  propenwty,  hid 
not  merely  sold  all  the  products  of  his  hunting,  but  even  pledged 
his  gun,  his  hatchets,  and  liis  clothes,  to  the  trader,  for  it.  As  ihf 
chieftain  never  looked  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  him.  Nay  lor  de- 
termined to  avenge  himself  by  leading  his  son-in-law  into  deeper 
excesses  to  obtain  his  fatal  beverage. 

Scarcely  had  the  reply,  *'  He  is  with  us,"  been  returned  to  the 
trader's  inquiry  when  the  chieftain's  son-in-law  arrived.  His  brwt 
wore  an  ill-boding  appearance,  and  a  peculiar  air  of  true  nalift 
doggedness  and  obstinacy  characterized  him.  Advancing  bdiore 
Nay  lor,  he  gazed  sternly  at  him,  but  said  not  a  word*  The  irtder, 
however,  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  him,  and  began, 

*'  Brother  Nogisqua,  be  not  angry,  I  will  arrange  everything  W 
please  you/' 

"It  cannot  be/*  answered  he.  "  The  white  man 'might  rather  iij 
he  has  taken  ewrffiJnng,  and  will  return  nothing. 

To  show,  however,  his  sincerity.  Nay  lor  went  to  his  storey 
drawing  forth  the  things  the  Indian  had  pledged  to  him. 

"All  these/"   said  he,   "shall  be  yours  again,  with  more  wW 
key,  on  very  easy  conditions.     But  we  will  talk  when  we  *re  iloiie, 
and  when  my  brother's  ear  can  hear  me,  and  no  one  else/' 

The  sight  of  his  property,  and  the  assurance  that  he  sliould  lofla 
have  it  again,  somewhat  mollified  Nogisqua;  and  the  trader  btrtas 
bargained  with  the  natives  for  nearly  everything  they  pfMif«M4* 
exchange  for  whiskey,  the  company  gathered  round  the  fire,  tod 
soon  all  became,  with  the  exception  of  Bawbish,  more  or  less  »•• 
toxicated.  Naylor  himself  drank  very  liberally,  and  supplied  NV 
gisqua,  so  that  they  were  both  iu  soiue  degree  under  the  influcncf  </ 
Bacchus:  but  Naylor  perfectly  remembered  the  plan  he  haddtrttfi 
for  his  friend  ;  and,  seeing  the  natives  either  asleep  or  too  atunttf 
to  the  unfortunate  liquor  he  had  sold  them  to  heed  anything  ^ 
he  said  to  Nogisqua, 

*'  Will  the  cliief\ain'a  son  come  apart  with  me,  that  we  may  hiffC 
some  talkr*" 

The  native  consenting,  Naylor  retired  into  the  wood,  and  siillt 

'*  We  must  eat  to  live,  and  labour  that  we  may  eat;  elae  wooldl 
give  Nogisqua  his  things,  and  iis.k  nothing  from  him.  But  we  ana* 
not  be  fools  ;  therefore,  if  it  pleases  him  to  consent^  he  shall  h*%<»lli* 
gun  and  clothing,  together  with  five  flasks  of  whiskey,  providtdfcf 
sells  me  a  cream-coloured  pony  I  saw  at  his  village  some  timf  biA 
and  which  belongs  to  him/' 

At  this  proposal  his  listener  expressed  as  much  astooisliniaal* 
was  compatible  with  Indian  gravity :  he  eyed  the  whiskey*i«B*'  * 
long  time,  and  finally  replied, 

**  Impossible  J     Nogisqua  cannoL     Pony  belongs  ta  wife  I" 
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"  Ay  ;  but  I  must  have  it,  or  Nogisqua  is  no  longer  my  friend,  and 
I  sell  his  tbinjyrs.  What  does  his  squaw  want  with  un  animal  none 
of  her  tribe  ever  before  possessetJ  ?  And,  Indian,  if  you  give  it  up, 
I  will  add  to  the  five  Aa^k^  of  whiskey  already  promised  three  more 
when  I  come  to  you  again," 

"  Bawbish  gave  it  to  wife/'  was  the  reply;  "  and  much  mischief 
it  would  be  to  take  it/* 

'•Hearken,  Nogisqua/*  continued  the  trader;  "while  night  and 
aleep  are  on  your  tribe's  encampinent»  hasten  to  your  village,  brin^ 
the  pony  here,  and  I  will  take  it  away  before  dawn;  then,  when 
your  squaw  finds  her  loss,  she  will  not  know  you  have  sold  it.  The 
pony  may  have  strayed,  or  been  stolen  ;  an<l  »he  will  soon  forget  it- 
Nogisqua  h  the  swiftest  of  foot  of  his  people;  and  if  he  will  aet 
about  it,  it  Can  easily  be  done." 

The  Indian  replied  not ;  but  he  rose  soi\ly»  and,  waving  his  hand 
to  Nay  lor  in  sign  of  acquiescence  in  his  scheme,  plunged  deeper  into 
the  wood,  and  departed  in  quest  of  the  animal. 

Luckily  Ibr  the  trader^  he  returned  before  his  people  had  slept  off 
the  night's  intoxication »  else  the  chief  might  have  prevented  his 
daughter's  pony  being  sold.  It  was,  however,  light ;  and  Nogiaqua, 
finding  the  American  asleep,  awoke  him,  and  pointing  to  the  out- 
akirt  of  the  wood,  said,  *'  While  man,  it  is  ready  /'  and  he  led  the 
way  to  the  place  where  he  had  tied  the  pony*  He  seemed  now  to  be 
extremely  pleased  with  the  bargain,  and  perfectly  indifferent  whe. 
thi'r  his  wife  and  father-in-law  knew  of  its  being  his  deed  or  noL 
On  the  other  hand^  the  trader  was  certain  he  could  sell  the  animal 
to  great  advantage  in  the  United  States,  and  that  he  had  obtained  it 
for  very  little.  Giving,  then,  what  had  been  agreed  on  to  Nogisqua, 
as  he  wad  about  to  depart,  he  said,  "  All  is  secret,  and  perfectly 
right." 

"  It  is  no  secret/*  answered  the  Indian,  "  the  pony  was  tied  ;  and 
when  I  led  it  away,  a  boy,  wife*s  younger  brother,  was  about.  His 
eyes  were  open,  and  he  tried  to  prevent  me.  But,  if  they  do 
4(uess  i  have  sold  it^  Bawbish 's  son-in-law  will  not  He,  or  even  attempt 
to  deceive.  He  will  say,  I  gave  the  pony  to  the  white  man,  that  I 
might  not  starve." 

Having  obtained  what  he  wanted,  the  trader  thought  it  would  be 
fnost  prudent  to  secure  what  he  was  possessed  ot\  by  quitting  the 
Potauatem_v  tribe  with  all  speed.  The  chieftain's  son-in-law  having 
seen  his  friend  disappear  in  the  direction  of  FortAIichilbmackinack, 
took  the  things  restored  to  him,  together  with  his  precious  whi&key, 
and  turned  his  steps  with  considerable  swiftness  towards  his  own 
habitation,  without  any  presentiment  of  the  doom  which  awaited 
him  there. 

It  was  a  pretty  and  picturesque,  yet  wild  scene,  which  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  mountains  north  of  the  wood  before  spoken  of  presented ; 
for  along  its  basement  were  disposed  the  simple  dwellings  of  a 
native  race  of  the  land,  and  they  suited  well  with  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  country.  It  need  hardly,  perhaps,  be  stated,  that  from 
here  the  pony,  so  unfortunately,  as  it  proved,  was  taken  ;  and  that 
here  at  present  were  settled  such  members  of  the  Potawatemy  tribe 
as  hi«d  not  followed  the  hunting-party. 

Within  a  large-sized  tent,  covered  with  bark,  as  a  great  preserva- 
tive against  the  weather,  sat  Miami,  the  daughter  of  Bawbish,  and 


wife  of  NogTsqua,  the  handsomest  squaw  of  her  tribe.  Her  feitai  _ 
resembled  those  of  her  father  considerably ;  but  the  gravity  which 
he  aflTecteii,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  natives^  was  not  percep- 
tible in  his  daughter  at  this  moment.  Her  whole  dark  countenance 
was  animated  with  passion ;  her  hand^  were  clenched  ;  her  eyes 
rolled  restlessly,  and  her  brow  darkened  with  a  complete  thunder* 
storm  of  anger.  Her  dress  consiste<l  of  a  yellow  cotton  mtteniJ, 
obtaineri  from  the  European  forts,  with  a  handkerchief  of  the  Mine 
colour  for  a  head-dress ;  and  not  far  from  her,  in  a  rude  cradle  cow- 
posed  of  matting  and  twigs  from  the  pine-tree,  lay  an  infant  of  the 
dusky  hue  of  the  Potawatemy  race,  sleeping  soundly. 

The  squaw  had  been  employed  in  weaving  grass  for  the  formanoQ 
of  a  mat;  but  her  impatient  spirit  rendered  her  st  this  moment  in- 
capable of  pursuing  her  occupation,  and  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
tent,  when  she  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a  boy,  brettb- 
leas  and  heated.  This  was  her  younger  brother,  whom  Miarot  hid 
sent  to  watch  the  pony  ;  he  hod  been  wandering  about  last  night,  titd 
had  seen  iVogisqua  unloose  it,  and  lead  it  away.  Astonished  it 
this,  he  had  run  to  tell  his  sister,  who  immediately  bade  him  rclorn, 
and  find  out  what  her  husband  was  going  to  do  with  it.  Bat  while 
he  was  away  the  squaw  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Nogiit^ 
could  have  taken  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exchange  it  irilh 
Home  of  the  traders  of  the  white  men  for  whiskey  ;  and  this  idea  htd 
fomented  her  anger  to  a  height  very  rare  among  the  Indian  women, 
usually  mild  and  patient  under  wrongs.  But  Aliami  was  the  Hau^fi- 
ter  of  a  chief;  the  pony  had  been  given  to  her  by  her  father  be^trr 
she  became  the  squaw  of  Nogisqua ;  none  of  her  tribe  had  estr 
poflseeaed,  or  hardly  seen  such  an  animal,  so  that  the  loa»  might  be 
well  expected  to  be  very  grievous. 

When  therefore  the  boy  entered  the  tent,  die  said,  **  Thucila, 
— brother,  the  pony  ?" 

*'  The  pony  is  gone :  the  mountain,  the  wood,  the  plain  ii  Karch* 
ed ;  but  the  pony  is  neither  grazing  on  the  one,  nor  entangled  in 
the  other,  nor  roaming  on  the  plain  !" 

At  length  Nogtsqua  returned,  half  intoxicated,  bearing  the  ri^ 
and  clothing  for  which  he  had  given  up  the  pony. 

Arrived,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  was  about  lofppW 
again  to  his  new  store  of  whiskey,  when  Miami  snatched  awiy  the 
flask,  exclaiming, 

**  The  pony  J  —  the  pony  !  Has  the  white  man  given  this  for  the 
pony  ?" 

The  Indian,  tired  with  his  journey,  and  the  spirit  he  hid  fitdf 
partaken  of  benumbing  his  tacutties»  folded  his  arms,  and  ifV«t  i 
long  pau%e  replied  with  great  gravity* 

'*  Nogisqua  ha«i  sold  him.     He  could  not  hunt;  be  could  n 
food ;  he  could  not  get  stronnr  drink.     White  man  had  all 
man  wanted  the  pony  ;  he  had  htm,  and  Nogisqua  ba«  all  this  - 
this,*'^ — pointing  to  the  clothes  and  flasks. 

But  at  this  cmifession  the  dark  blood  of  the  squaw  boiled  ti* 
up.  and   seemed   ready  to  burst  from  the  veins ;  for  two  or  thm 
minutes  her  features  wore  an  expression,  which,  to  any  byitw^ 
who  knew  her  naturally  soft  and  placid  countenance,  woald  hsit 
been  a  sure  sign  tZiat  no  common  project  of  vengeance  liad  cBfitftd 
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her  soul.     At  length  she  exclaimed^  raising  her  arms  over  her  head 
with  a  fierce  gesture, 

"  By  the  name  of  our  Great  Spirit,  who  presides  over  ds  !  Bj  the 
iiftine  of  the  God  whom  the  white  missionaries  preach,  thou  de- 
servest  to  die  J  And,  if  I  could,  I  would  kill  thee  for  inj'  pony's 
sake," 

On  hearing  this,  No^isqua  produced  his  sea] ping-knife,  and  flung 
it  to  Miami,  saying,  **  Kill  away  I" 

Whether  his  intoxication  was  so  great  that  he  knew  not  what  he 
was  doing,  or  whether  he  thought  the  squaw  jested,  or  he  despi»ed 
her  anger^ — whatever  induced  him  to  commit  the  rash  act  of  putting 
this  instrument  into  her  hands  at  such  a  moment,  it  was  fataJ  to  hifii« 
Miami  sprang  towards  him,  seized  the  knife,  and  plunged  it  into  his 
breast  up  to  the  handle.  The  Indian  fell  amidst  his  demrly-pur* 
charted  whiskey,  and  in  a  second  or  two  was  dead. 

The  calmness  of  the  squaw  returned  to  her  when  her  loss  had  been 
I  avenged  in  such  a  deadly  manner ;  her  passion  passed  away,  but  no 
H  ^'ign  of  regret  or  repentance  appeared.  She  turned  to  the  door  of 
^B  the  tent,  and,  looking  out,  tried  to  discover  her  brother  Tlascala, 
^■'Seeing  him  at  some  distance,  she  beckoned  to  him  to  approach  ;  and 
^  «s  he  ran  into  the  tent,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  m  rnf^th- 
ment,  she  said, 

*•  White  man  bad  the  pony,^ — Death  has  Nogisqua  J*' 
The  boy  did  not  answer;  but  for  many  minutes  he  stood  gasing 
«t  the  dead  Indian ;  then  said,  '*  Shall  I  go  and  tell  it  ?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  squaw  ;  and  Tlascala  proceeded  lo  the  door  of 
each  tent  and  hut  around,  saying  in  a  mournful  voice«  ''Nogxs^ita  is 
dead  !     Nogisqua  is  dead!" 

At  this  sutlden  announcement  the  female  relatives  of  Miami  were 
the  first  to  hasten  to  her  tent,  (unconscious  that  she  had  killed  him,) 
to  commence  the  lamentations  customary  in  the  tribe  when  one  oJT 
the  members  died.    Letting  the^e  pass,  who  already  began,  with 
frantic  gestures,  to  unloose  their  hair,  and  utter  deep  wails,  Tlascala 
communicated  to  the  Indians  who  remained  the  news  that  the  squAW 
bad  killed  her  husband.     On  hearing  this,  one  or  two  dietant  rela- 
tives of  Nogisqua  (for  hh  only  brother  was  not  at  the  village)  ile- 
manded  justice,  summary'  Indian  justice,  upon  Miami.     But  Tla*. 
^^€mIm.,  who  hoped  to  save  his  sister,  and  was  already  much  terrified  st 
Hnrhat  he  had  seen,  implored  earnestly  that  before  they  did  anything 
^B»e  might  bear  the  news  to  Bawbish,  their  chief  and  his  father ;  and 
^Hhe  elders  of  the  Potawatemies  decided  that  he  said  right — ^that  it 
IP^as  the  chiePs  voice  alone  that  could  sentence  the  criminal. 

Alarmed,  therefore, — confused, — unwilling  to  ^o*  y^  cooviooed  of 

Ae  necessity  of  using  despatch, — the  unhappy  Tlascala  set  forth  to 

ear  the  news  to  his  father.      The  friends  of  Kogisqua,  when  he  was 

f>ne,  headed  by  an  old  squaw,  the  aunt  of  the  skin  man,  walked  to  the 

pnt«  where  J^Iiami  still  sat,  surrounded  by  almost  all  the  women  of 

f  tribe*     They  were  in  ])rofound  silence,  for  finding  from  her  own 

that  she  had  killed  Nogisqua,  they  deferred  their  lamenUtions 

ill  her  own  doom  wsla  decided  on. 

The  Indians  took   the  corpse  of  her  husband,  wrapped  it  m  m 

■^Liiiket,  and  carried  it  out,  laying  it  under  the  shade  of  iotiie  tnm 

l^pcsr  at  hand,  and  placed  two  pieces  of  ttick  upon  it,  in  the  farm  of 

^ft  cross,  for  they  mixed  certain  ootions  the  missionaries  had  taught 
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them  witli  many  of  their  own  cereraontes.     Beside  it  also  tbey  liid 
his  g'un,  anti  ssoine  of  the  whiskey  for  which  he  had  paid  bo  deirlj 


The 


fie  flquaw  attempted  not  to  escape  from  her  tiibe,  and  cicqyt 

>  that  her  hands  touched  no  longer  the  tasks  she  was  accustomed  to 

fulfil  in  the  day,  and  that  wlien  any  one  approached  her  eyci  rolled 

restlessly  and  inquisitively  on  them,  she  awaited  her  fate  with  iJn 

utmost  calmness. 

Tbe  news  was  most  terrible  to  Bawbish.  Tiascala,  the  on. 
htippy  messenger,  paused  frequently  on  his  roadj  thinking,  if  tlie 
chief  did  not  know  what  had  happened,  his  sister  might  pcrhap*  be 
suffered  to  live  unmolested,  and  for  a  moment  he  turned  his  fooUtfpi 
back  again.  Then  he  remembered  the  relatives  of  Nogisqua,  who 
were  thirsting  for  vengeance  ;  and  that,  though  from  time  immemc^ 
it  had  been  the  custom  in  his  tribe  for  the  chief  to  award  a  jnrt  ind 
unbiassed  sentence  on  those  of  his  people  who  had  committed  ant 
crimes,  yet  in  this  case  lie  thought  his  sister  must  escape,  as  be 
could  not  believe  his  father  would  condemn  his  child  to  death. 

This  idea  lightened  his  heart  in  some  degree :  onward  he  went  twl 
reached  the  hunting  encampment.  It  was  evening,  and  the  Indian* 
were  all  there ;  but  at  the  sight  of  their  fires,  by  one  of  which  bf 
espied  his  father,  TlascaJa's  courage  failed  again  altogether,  anti  be 
sat  down  and  wept  bitterly — ^  very  extraordinary  thing  in  an  Indiin^ 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  tribe,  would  only  have  been  cxcui- 
able  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth* 

At  length,  too  well  convinced  he  must  execute  his  terrible  mhac^ 
he  drew  near  with  an  attitude  as  humbled  and  sad  aa  if  he  wert  ihe 
criminal,  and  said,  '*  Father,  justice  is  cried  for  in  our  village, — juAln 
upon  my  sister,  who  has  killed  Nogisqua  for  her  pony,  which  lb« 
white  man  had/' 

The  chief  was  seated  on  the  grass  with  many  of  his  people;  hat 
the  change  of  countenance  that  he  could  not  suppress,  betrayed  thf 
assumed  calmness  with  which  he  said,  "Son  of  Hawbish,  thy  wrrow 
is  unbecoming  a  Potawfltemy  I  Thou  speakest  of  death ;  baa  UinM 
been  the  inFtrument  to  cut  off  Nogisqua  ?" 

*■  Yes,  and  his  brethren  demand  vengeance." 

Bawbish  could  not  answer;  he  glanced  liis  eye  over  bis  p^op^ 
and  seemed  to  ask  counsel.  Finding  him  silent,  they  reminded  ni» 
of  his  duty,  by  saying,  **  Chief  of  our  tribe  act  justly.  Go  tnoar 
village  ;  we  will  follow  :  there  let  the  Great  Spirit  direct  tbceT 

With  a  bitter  sigh  he  answered,  '*  Rightly  spoken.     I  will  awj 
this  night — this  moment.     Child,  come  with  me." 

Saying  these  words,  he  rose  ,*  yet  though  he  called  up  all  his  fortH 
tude  tci  hide  from  the  Indians  what  he  felt,  nature  was  too  powerfah 
and  the  once  firm  steps  of  the  chieftain  tottered,  and  seemed  at  [«>»* 
erless  as  thoE^e  of  an  infant.  He  was  forced  indeed  to  lean  apM 
Tlascala.  Seeing  this,  his  people  exclaimed  "  Bawbiah,  wt  art 
coming,  the  stars  are  hardly  risen,  let  us  go  together.** 

But  the  dignity  of  his  ofBce,  and  the  stoicism  of  an  Indtaiithiti 
flow  come  tn  aid  Bawbish,  and  reproached  him  for  hts  pulilicefli»* 
tion:  to  repair  it,  he  hastily  replied,  •*!  go  now,  follow  you  ato* 
wards;  at  sunrise  our  judgment  will  be  given  " 

He  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  turned  towards  tlie  village 
renewed  strength,  while  Tlascala  followeil  slowly  at  a  distance*    li 
knew  well  his  father  would  not  address  him,  and  yet  he 
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ventured  to  speak  him&elf  at  this  moment ;  but  as  they  journeyed 
silently  on,  the  necessity  of  saying  something  gave  him  words,  and  he 
whispered  in  a  low  tone,  *vMiami  is  not  to  die?" 

Bawbish  ynderstood  well  this  remark,  and  returned,  "Justice 
must  be  among  the  Potawatemies  ;  from  time  immemorial  the  chief 
has  condemned  the  gtiilty :  the  Great  Spirit  commands  it.  TIiLscala, 
be  patientp  be  cdm^  have  fortitude.  Sorrow  like  this  is  unworth}^  the 
son  of  Baw  bish  ;  an  Indian  should  despise  it,  and  not  weep  like  a 
white  man  over  his  brethren." 

This  was  very  little  consolation,  and  Tlascala's  blood  felt  chilled, 
as  now  the  possibility  of  the  father  condemning  the  child  flashed 
across  him.  He  fell  behind  the  chief;  and  Bawbish,  not  noticing 
him,  walked  on,  a  heavy  sigh  now  and  then  alone  expressing  the 
sorrow^  which  was  ten  limes  more  bitter  from  being  thus  forcibly 
suppressed, 

Aight  had  fallen  on  the  Potawatemy  village ;  the  wind  had  risen 
and  sht>ok  the  wootls  in  strong  gusts,  and  clouds  frec|uently  dimmed 
the  stars,  and  were  then  swept  away  by  the  repeated  shocks  of  the 
blast*  The  Indians  gathered  round  their  fires,  and  partook  of  the 
whiskey  lately  brought  by  the  trader,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Baw. 
bish ;  but  before  he  appeared  another  stranger  had  found  his  way 
amongst  them. 

This  was  an  European,  without  a  companion,  evidently  no  hunter 
or  trader,  for  he  carried  neither  arms  nor  goods ;  ali  he  had  w^as  a 
book  and  a  stout  stick;  and  his  simple  dress  was  that  of  one  who 
had  lately  arrived  in  the  New  World.  Quite  young,  but  with  a 
countenance  grave  and  rather  pallid,  he  came  close  up  to  the  fire, 
and  demanded  in  English  how  far  it  was  to  Fort  JVlichillimackinack. 
On  hearing  that  the  morning  would  overtake  him  before  he  reached 
it,  he  asked  hospitality  for  the  night ;  and  though  the  natives  were 
not  very  fond  of  strangers  who  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  above  all 
who  brought  no  whiskey,  they  awlTered  him  to  remain.  Their  atten- 
tion was  soon  diverted  from  the  stranger  by  the  arrival  of  their 
chief,  in  whose  aspect  sorrow  struggled  hard  with  Indian  pride. 

In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  the  kindred  of  Nogisqua,  but 
not  suffering  them  to  commence  their  outcries,  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  east,  '^  At  sunrise  Bawbish  will  judge;  till  then  let  the  cry  for 
blood,  brethren,  be  hushed.*' 

With  these  words  he  retired  to  his  tent,  not  to  find  repose,  but  to 
brood  over  his  wretched  fate,  though,  according  to  Indian  notions,  his 
duty  was  plain.  The  squaws  gathered  round  Miami,  on  learning  the 
arrival  of  the  chieftain,  began  to  utter  most  dismal  wails,  such  as  were 
sufficient  to  unnerve  the  firmest  courage,  and  even  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  pensive  European,  w^ho  inquired  the  cause.  Learning  it, 
he  said,  **  Assuredly  my  steps  were  not  led  hither  in  vain:  I  would 
see  the  woman  w  ho  has  done  this/'  The  natives  hearing  his  desire, 
immediately  whispered  among  themselves,  '*  A  messenger  from  the 
Great  Spirit ! "  and  then  pointed  to  the  squaw's  tent. 

Thither  he  bent  his  steps,  and  there  sat  Miami  in  a  circle  formed 
by  her  female  relatives,  whose  shrieks  rendered  almost  everything 
inaudible.  Her  calmness  was  very  nearly  shaken  by  them  ;  though 
only  a  customary  formality  when  any  one  of  the  tribe  died.  But 
these  lamentations  were  more  on  account  of  her  own  probable  fate, 
and  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  it,  than  for  Nogisqua's  untimely  end* 
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The  appearance  of  the  stranger  in  the  tent  silenced  thera  fof  i 
motnctit,  and  he  took  advaiitjjige  of  it  to  gay,  *•  Which  of  youcliil* 
dren  of  the  laud  have  killed  one  of  your  brethren?  " 

**i,  white  man/*  answered  Miami. 

*' It  is  a  heavy  crime;  and  worse,  thott  seem'st  as  jet  unre- 
pentant." 

*'  Is  it  a  crime?  "  returned  the  sqyaw;  then  let  the  white  men 
answer  for  it.  Till  they  brought  strong  drink  among  uf|  mre  did 
not  kill  each  other. 

**  What  is  the  punishment  among  youf*'  inquired  the  European. 

To  thii*  question  no  answer  was  made;  the  squaw  felt  ube  cjoulj 
not  pronounce  the  word  '*  death,"  and,  alter  a  moment's  silence,  the 
band  of  mourners  raised  their  voices  in  another  wild  shriek.  But 
the  person  who  spoke  was  determined  to  be  heard,  and,  in  his  loud- 
est tone,  he  said,  ''  1  ask  not  idly  ;  tell  me,  is  it  not  life  for  life?  If 
»o,  I  come  to  aid  thee  ;  repent,  I  will  baptise  thee — heaven  is  then 
open  to  thy  spirit.  Women,  let  your  companion  hear  me,  and  ceawe 
these  noisy  lamentations." 

The  aquaw  gazed  wildly  at  him,  hurdly  comprehending  him  ;  bul 
at  length  answered,  '*  I  have  heard  before  the  preachers  of  the  white 
men, — you  are  one  ;  but  to-night  how  can  I  hear  you  ?  ** 

•*  Siiiier,  I  am  fully  qualified  to  help  thee  ;  to  preach  to  you  nicifei 
I  came  from  my  country.  Call  me  Amplias  ;  though  this  is  not  indeed 
tlif  name  my  fathers  bore,  for  that  I  have  laid  aside,  in  order  to 
spend  my  life  among  you.  Speak  then,  has  God  touched  thy  heart?" 

Miami  shook  her  head,  and  signed  to  her  relatives  to  continor 
their  wails.  But  Amplias,  as  he  called  himself,  determined  not  \a 
be  thwarted  altogether  in  his  attempts  to  convert  her,  knell  down 
and  prayed  aloud. 

Thus  tJie  night  passed.  Before  sunrise  all  the  Indians  AioaabM 
themselves  in  front  oi'^  Bawbt!<h's  lent.  Thither  the  corpse  of  N»- 
gisqua  was  conveyed  :  at  its  head  stood  his  aunt,  and  around,  hit 
nearest  relatives,  and  it  was  laid  in  the  centre.  JMiami  was  theoMj 
to  tile  place;  ^he  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  women  of  the 
w  ho  at  this  moment  redoubled  their  cries ;  and  these  sounds  warned 
the  chief  that  he  must  now  pronoutice  sentence  on  his  child. 

Accordingly  he  walked  forth,  and  immediately  every  one  bectut 
silent.  His  emotion  was  visible  only  in  the  paleness  which  strange- 
ly altered  his  naturally  dark  hue;  but  that  subdued  grief  was  §0 in- 
tense, that  since  yesterday's  ilKfated  news  premature  old  age  htd 
come  cm  him.  The  chieftain's  strength  had  departed  for  ever.  Be- 
fore he  could  utter  a  word,  Amplias  glided  amongst  the  natively 
and  placed  himself  not  far  frtnn  the  corpse,  between  it  and  Bliaoii, 
and  looked  round  upon  all,  as  if  he  were  going  to  judge  the  cafe. 

The  Indians  were  much  astonished,  but,  as  Bawbish  did  ooi  no* 
tice  him,  he  was  suffered  to  remain.  The  chieftain,  overwhelmed 
with  his  own  sorrow,  at  length  said,  **  Death  has  been  amongst  a*;- 
I  see  his  prey  before  me.  The  hand  of  violence  has  been  on  lum 
Speak,  ye  his  relatives,  what  do  ye  require?  " 

They  answered,  **  That  ihin  woman  may  die  who  slew  him." 

'*  Canst  thou  justify  thyself?  "  demanded  Bawbish  of  his  diugft* 
ter,  whose  feature!*,  restored  to  their  natural  appearance,  at  oner  mA 
and  beautiful,  little  betrayed  th^it  there  stood  une  of  the  HerCtSttfMl 
firmest  characters  of  the  whole  tribe. 

She  replied  not  to  the  question;  and  the  chief,  gaxing  firi 
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dead,  mod  then  on  her, 

land,  jusdoe  most  be  done.    Let  the 

relative  pat  her  to  deeth." 

The  sentence  pened,  be  drew  beck  towiis  h 
the  relatives  of  Nogisqoa  dispatched  a  ramer  to 
that  the  sentence  miirfit  be  ezecatcd  before  smael 

Amplias,  the  stranger,  alone  followed  the  tkiett 
entered  it,  an  act  whidi  none  of  the  nativei  at  tl 
have  ventured  on* 

"Man,"  said  he,  "'thoo  hast  rondnmifd  d^  < 
doing  art  satisfied  that  it  was  a  datj.     If  it  is  jovr  J 
let  it  be;  I  ask  not,  and  care  not,  lor  the  bodj^s' 
sinners,  who  judge  so  harshlj  and  so  qncklj  eack  sihcr, 
soul,  though  je  know  not  its  value,    htt  the  woaaaa  ha 
when  she  is  baptiaed  let  her  die.* 

Bawbish's  anger  was  greatlj  raised  when  he  iammd  tht  i 
his  sorrow  invaded  by  a  white  nun,  against  the  whtie  ntt  mi  i 
at  this  moment  he  entertained  a  deep  avcraon,  and  he  »epficdl, 

"  Son  of  mischief!  beware  of  mj  people  aod  mvaeil^  «r  than  wktM 
be  slain  too.  Let  me  not  hear  th j  voiee,  «r  that  «f  asn^  of  ihv  ne» 
cursed  countrymen."  Then  seeinc  Tlascala  at  the  door  of  the  tot, 
he  beckoned  him  to  come  in ;  and,  i 
again,  he  picked  un  a  hatdiet,  ezdaiming  ^ 
**  Begone,  or  I  will  have  th  v  scalp  this  insta 

The  European,  finding  his  interocscioo 
as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  hastened  to  the 
efforts  to  persuade  her  to  embface 
have  followed  ;  but  Bawbish,  resuming  the  < 
manded  him  to  stay,  and  thus  warned  him  < 

"  Thou  art  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Po„ ^ 

thou  war  against  our  enemies,  or  hunt,  or  scalp  a  Ise,  w 
weepest  like  a  child  at  a  trifle  ?  Beware !  lor  if  there  is  avj  wuon 
of  this,  thou  wilt  be  expelled  the  tribe.  Keep,  thca,  hoe:,  azid'haESjrd 
not  thy  life  by  displaying  thy  weakness  whoi  thj  aster  dSesk.* 

In  obedience  to  this  order  Tlascala  rf  sinid  m  the  teat.  Coaspau 
rative  silence  now  brooded  over  the  viQage,  the  tqaawt  odIt  at  saaer* 
vals  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  tifinr ndops  waik.  Aarprtas^ 
voice  was  also  uplifted,  and  his  prayer  was  heard. 

<*  Sister,"  said  be,  '<  dost  thou  repent  of  this  crime,  aod  of  all  thtm 
hast  committed  before  ?  and  shall  I  baptise  theer" 

**  Miami,"  answered  the  squaw,  "  knows  not  what  to  think  mmy; 
but  she  will  do  as  the  messenger  from  the  Great  Spirit  jndgca  best." 

"  But  thou  must  believe  in  what  I  have  told  thee." 

*'  I  do  believe." 

Joyful  at  this  confession,  Amplias  hsstened  to  a  brook  whidb  ran 
near,  and  returning  with  water,  proceeded  to  administer  the  holy 
rite  of  baptizing. 

"  Sister,"  said  he,  when  it  was  finished,  ''the  Mood  of  amr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  sanctifies  and  cleanses  thee ;  and  thy  sonl,  which  is  so 
quickly  to  part  from  the  body,  shall,  through  His  merits,  be  admitted 
into  heaven." 

The  squaw,  whose  features  had  now  lost  all  that  sternness  and 
indifference  that  bad  before  cbaracteriaed  them,  and  wore  a  mingled 
expression  of  astonishment,  sorrow,  and  homilitj,  bowed  her  bead, 
and  Amplias  continued :  "  Though  but  little  time  I  have  had  to  in* 
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struct  thee*  the  Lord's  grace  and  mercy  require  neither  d«y*  ner 
hours,  and  He  will  not  deny  thee  full  forgiveness." 

He  here  became  suddenly  silent  an  instant;  for,  seeing  the  lo- 
diams  assembling  together,  he  doubted  not  that  Nogisqua*s  brother 
was  arrived.  In  a  moment  more  all  the  squawa  letlt  the  tent^iod 
ranged  themselves  in  much  the  same  manner  aa  when  the  sentcMt 
was  pronounced.  Omai  had  indeed  come,  and^  having  been  inforoud 
of  the  duty  required  of  him,  was  now  sharpenin/;^  his  tscalping-ktulc. 
The  corpse  of  Nogisqua  was  again  brought  forth  ^  and  Bawbub 
himself  came  Crom  his  retirement^  and  took  his  place^  but  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  Miami,  now  aware  she  had  no  tine 
to  loae,  snatched  up  her  infant  son,  and,  placing  him  in  the  vm 
of  Amplias,  said  solemnly,  "Messenger  of  the  Great  Spirit,  baptise 
him  1" — and,  seeing  the  avenger  of  blood  approach,  pointed  to  tbe 
woods. 

But  when  Omai  took  the  squaw  by  her  lon^  hair,  and  led  her  into 
the  middle  of  the  circle.  Am  pitas  followed,  the  only  one  of  all  tbr 
assembly  who  did  not  feel  something  akin  to  pity.  His  chief  MV* 
sation  was  joy  that  a  soul  had  been  snatched  from  darkness ;  and 
with  regard  to  death,  he  now  looked  upon  it  as  no  evil :  the  yootb* 
ful  enthusiast  was  wholly  meditating  how  he  could  baptiaeand  m* 
struct  the  child  committed  to  his  care. 

Nogisqua's  brother  having  made  an  incision  in  the  squaw's  fbire- 
head  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  plun>,'ed  the  knife  into  her  body.  A 
shriek,  a  rush  of  blood,  and  a  few  dying  groans  and  convuletoifit  M- 
lowed,  and  the  Indian  squaw  lay  stiff  in  death. 

Vengeance  thus  satisfied,  the  relations  of  Nogisqua  and  Mianu*^ 
friends  became  immediately  reconciled,  and  both  bodies  were  in* 
terred  in  a  sand-bank,  side  by  side.  AmpHas  prayed  long  by  tkk 
melancholy  grave.  Night  fell,  and  he  was  still  thus  engaged, 
he  heard  gome  one  near  him.  Turning,  he  saw  Tlascala,  who 
pered,,  in  a  voice  half- choked  with  weeping  and  fear, 

**Good  white  man,  fly  I  Bawbish  is  so  maddened  at  the  loss 
daughter,  that  if  he  see  you  he  will  kill  you,  he  hates  your 
race.  Here  is  Miami's  son^take  him,  and  run  to  Fort  Michil 
limackinack  ;  some  good  white  people  will  take  compassion  on  him 
there.  But  oh  teach  him  to  beware  of  whiskey  :  it  has  killed  both 
his  parents.'* 

**  Can  you  guide  me  ?**  inquired  Amplias.  "  I  know  not  the  wsy ' 

•*  Yes»  yes,"  answered  TIascala.  '*  Hide  in  the  wood  near^  and  I 
will  come.     JVIy  own  tribe  hate  me,  and  I  will  leave  them." 

Obeying  thi*i  injunction,  the  European  hastened  to  the  wood,  and 
presently  the  boy  joined  him  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and  both  iff 
off  for  Fort  BlichilHmackinack,  Here  liliami's  son  was  baptlvedt 
and  soon  after  TIascala  also  was  received  into  the  Christian  faith. 
Amplias  indeed  (as  he  chose  still  to  call  himself,  though  a  native  of 
England,  and  possessed  of  property  there)  took  great  pains  to  in* 
struct  him  ;  and  Tlastcala  soon  became  a  successful  trapper,  and  nearljr 
supported  himself  and  his  little  nephew:  so  that  Amplias  presetitlj 
departe<l  in  quest  of  other  native  tribes  to  preach  to.  The  trader, 
John  Naylor,  heard  the  account  of  Nogisqua's  death  and  that  of  hi* 
wife,  and  took  great  care  ever  afterwards  to  keep  out  af  the  r«tcb 
of  the  Potawatemies. 

This  little  story  is  not  fiction.  The  chief  events  of  it  took  plsrt  • 
few  years  back  in  America. 
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THE  FLANEUR  IN  PARIS. 

FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

*^Flavsv«. —  A  busy  lounger;  an  indostrioas  idler;  an  obfcrriafr  ftracc- 
Uaanper ;  a  peripatetic  philomyher  of  the  pmve;  a  vifdom-^eekini?  vanderer  abont 
ibe  woril**— /NdiaJiarr  rfeammon  umffe^  noi  ifUu  Frtmek  Aemdemjf, 

SCBAP  II. 

The  Anatomy  of  Paris^— The  Palais  RovaL— Tlie  Booleraid  dcs  Ifilifi  — 
Flanerie. 

If,  after  glancing  at  the  changing  phTsio^nmniet  of  Paris  nnder  die 
inflaaioe  of  season  and  temperature,  tne  flaneur  mar  be  aUoved  tm 
torn  antomisty  and  seek  oat  the  component  parts  of  ha  vast  bod j,  he 
would  find  some  difficolty,  on  first  starting,  in  his  efforts  to  discover 
where  liei  its  heart.  The  matter  has  been  so  often  discnsaed  br  ana* 
.  tomictl  moralists  that  he  has  much  diffidence  in  giring  an  ophdoa 
wfaidi  might  be  disputed  by  the  first  brother  Jlffsevr  who  aeta  out 
upon  tke  tame  discovery.  In  spite  of  all  probable  opposition,  however, 
he  it  iodijied,  with  all  ilne  deference  to  superior  correction,  to  ix  npoo 
tile  Piakut  Royal  as  the  heart  of  the  capital — the  heart  throvgb  wlndi, 
*Mner  or  later,  all  its  blood  flows  in  an  ever-passing  stream,  and  vpon 
tiie  Boulevards,  not  forgetting  all  proper  respect  fnr  die  great  jMpalar 
^nDQerdsl  canals  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  Pont  Kenf,  as  tts  main 
ar^ry. 

In  spite  of  the  species  of  disrespect  now  cast  upon  the  Palais  Royal 
|7  ^be  aristocratic  decree  of  fashion,  and  the  ban  of  vulgarity  to  which 
It  hat  been  condemned,  it  nevertheless  remains  the  point  to  which  all 
^ogs  and  men  conglomerate.  Bulwcr,  in  his  ''  Pelham,"  has  scoffird 
^  the  misnomer  of  the  ''  Capital  of  Paris,"  as  applied  to  the  Palai« 
^^i  because  his  world  of  exquisites  have  not  niade  it  tkdr  centre  ; 
*Mt  if  not  the  capital  of  Paris,  it  may  be  yet  looked  upon  as  a  pretty 
S^  type  of  the  capital,  with  all  its  splendour,  its  follies,  its  art»^  its 
"^^^j  its  bourgeois  royalty,  its  aristocratic  commrr^ns,  its  social 
y^>  and,  since  the  suppression  of  the  gambling  houses,  its  social  re- 
*"»«.  The  title  of  "  Royal"  is  alone  a  misnomer:  for  since  the  day 
^^n  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  Philip  of  Orleans,  Philip  Egalite,  com'- 
^^ced  the  execution  of  the  idea,  which  prophecied  an  aristocracy  of 
^th,  and  prepared  the  residence  of  royalty  for  the  erection  of  shops, 
^*  calculating  not  only  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  his  own  fortune, 
"^  those  he,  perhaps,  foresaw  for  his  own  ambition,  but  erring,  how- 
^*  in  his  calculations,  and  wearing  only  the  web  of  his  own  fall  and 
■*^th  upon  the  scaffold  ;  since  the  day  in  17B1,  when  the  trees  of  the 
P^  avenue  of  the  garden — the  gigantic  chestnuts  planted  by  Riche- 
*J*^ell  under  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  and  prophecied,  by  their  fall, 
^  of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  Cardinal's  other  grand  plantation,  de- 
f^  and  blasted  like  them,  like  them  without  any  life's  sap  left  at 
^1^ ;  since  the  day,  in  fact,  when  speculation  assumed  its  sway  over 
^  "pot  that  had  been  once  a  royal  palace,  it  lost  all  rieht  to  its  title, 
^  Would  have  better  deserved  the  name,  given  to  it  during  the  Re- 
^Wic,  of  Palais  National.  Loud  were  at  the  time  the  upbraidings 
^the  court,  and  the  complaints  made  against  these  mercantile  inclina^ 
^^  and  reforms  of  a  Prince  of  the  royal  house,  but  they  were  ua- 
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heard.     The  frequenters  of  the  garden,  who  had  been  at  first  scared 
away  at  tlie  innovation,  returned  after  a  time,  and  in  full  force;  hut 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  peopk  had  changed  with  the  change  in 
the  spirit  and  destination  of  the  hiiilding.     Nu  overhanging  boughs iny 
Ioniser  invited  them  to  repose  ;  the  sun  shot  doivn  straight  upon  tbeir 
heads;  their  jHjlitical  di^c*i^sions  soon  felt  its  influence,  and  psfl««l 
fn»m  theory  into  action.     In  the  ahsence  of  other  means  of  puhlicitj, 
the  Palais  Royal  became  one  vust  Gazette  which  all  Paris  nocked  to 
consnlt :  it  wan  the  centre,  from  which  flowed,  as  it  flowed  thither,  in 
everksting  trill,  all  the  agitated  sea  of  passions  of  the  great  capital. 
The  Revolution  began.     It  was  there  that  was  eagerly  sought  all  new 
of  the  Court,  Versailles,  and  the  Assembly — there  that  bur*t  forth  the 
terrible  anger  of  the  people^  and  itb  joy  an  terrible — ^tbere  that  were 
uttered  tlie  tir.st  cries  of  menacing  revolt — there  that  the  young  beechat 
which  had  stintedly  replaced  the  age- aristocratic  chestnuts,  were  spoil- 
ed of  their  leaver  to  furnish  cockadei»  for  the  crowd  harangued  by  tlif 
first  popular  orator*     The  Palkiii^  Royal   was  royal  no  longer.     Jiludi 
less  s»o  when  the  bloody  days  of  the  Revolution  followed  the  first  gi)liidi 
dreamf>  of  salutary  reform,  and  the  Palais  Royal  belonged  to  all  tl^ 
world,  except  its  master*     Disposseiised  of  his  palace  by  the  Nutiaoal 
Aiisembly,  arrested  in  Aprils  1793,  by  the  Cotaiic  de  Salut  PrMc,  de* 
ceived  in  his  democratic  liopes,  cut  off  in  the  troubled  course  of  hit 
shufHing  and  overreached  ambition,  drowned  in  the  torrent  to  which  he 
himself  had  opened  the  sluices,  the  wretched  Philip  Kgalite  was,  co  the 
tith  November,  1 7^*3*  conducted  to  execution,  and,  by  a  refinetneot  d 
cruelty,  was  forced  to  remain  several  minutes  before  his  own  residoiCtb 
to  gaze  his  last  gaze  upon  what  ftdd  been  the  Palais  Boyal. 

During  the  Revulution,  the  haunt  of  in^my  and  vice — under  the 
Empire,  in  the  btate  of  the  lowest  degradation — the  Palais  Royal  hii 
only  under  the  rule  of  the  heir,  who  returned  to  it  at  the  Reitanituili 
attained  its  present  splendour  as  museum  and  bazaar.  That  heir  if 
now  the  Citizen  King  of  the  French :  and  the  Palaia  Royal  atill  itHin 
its  misnomer. 

But  the  very  fact  of  this  misapplication  of  title,  far  from  disqtialifr* 
ing  the  Palais  Royal  for  its  seat  as  heart  of  Paris,  proves  its  preisent  fit- 
ness to  be  the  heart  not  only  of  Paris,  as  it  is,  but  of  modem  France. 

Be  it  in  summer  or  in  winter — as  a  warm  and  sheltered  resort  in  tk 
one  season^  or  as  a  cool  and  shady  place  of  refuge  in  the  other,  aaipsl 
in  Paris  haii  a  greater  claim  to  the  attention  of  ihejldneur  than  hmth» 
Palais  Royal,  with  its  rows  of  green  limes  and  beeches,  its  well-vldfed 
shops  and  glittering  cajVs,  its  arcaded  galleries,  its  fountain  and  its 
flowers,  its  groups  uf  newspaper  |>olitictans,  its  flocks  of  children,  nui« 
sery-maids,  and  snarrows,  its  old  worn-out  idlers,  chiefly  army  vet€nai% 
and  its  young  and  aluiost  as  worn-out  idlers,  chiefly  gentry  ^*  living  on 
their  wits,"  adventurers,  and  gamblers,  its  coflTee- drinking,  smokii^ 
chattering  actiirs,  its  German  artists  and  neophyte  foreigneis,  iiA 
above  all,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  here,  its  streams  of  ef«!r* 
passing  busy  mortals,  continually  eddying  to  and  fro  in  the  city  throng 
this  great  member  of  its  body.  In  the  Palais  R^iyal,  more  than  in  ifly 
other  part  of  Paris,  moreover,  may  be  witnessed  that  strange  eflfCt 
which,  in  so  striking  a  degree  characterises  the  French  capit«l--tlHt 
dty  so  far  more  fr\*e  than  any  otliers  from  all  controul  or  tyranny  if 
custom — namely,  the  mixture,  the  infusion,  the  variety  erf  eootnitf 
which  00  often  places  the  very  oppo^ites  in  nature  and  in  feeling  in  chr 
dosest  €Oiitact»  and  consequently,  in  the  boldest  relief.     Children  mt 
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sporting  in  merry  awanns  in  the  sun  ;  n  few  steps  bebtnd  them  ia  t!je 

»h<i|i  of  the  money-chnnger,  the  counter  of  which  i»  liiaded  with  weO- 
giiarded  h^aps  of  gold  ;  and  lingering  past  it  glides  the  poor  workman 
out  of  employ,  unoccupied,  and  consequently  morose  and  weary-heart- 
ed, wha  ghzeji  with  eyes  of  envious  misery  upon  this  palpahie  money, 
which  thuR  flauntily  scoffs  his  poverty.  On  the  one  side  is  the  still 
innocent,  ignorant,  light-hearted  play  of  childhood  ;  on  the  other,  the 
eterna!  delnder  of  humanity,  the  cause  of  all  sorrow  and  eviL  Not  far 
from  such  a  ^roup  walks  the  eager  politician^  or  the  thoughtful  man  of 
husineiis,  occnpied  in  earnest  omversation,  or  the  animated  artist  dis- 
cussing form  and  colour  with  his  friend  ,■  and  close  by  is  the  reader  of 
the  public  journals  sitting  on  his  hired  chair,  or  leaning  against  a 
tree,  or  lounging  upon  the  railingf>  of  the  central  flower-beds^  absorbed 
and  undisturbed  by  the  passing  and  repassing,  the  coming  and  going, 
the  clamour  of  the  children,  the  cries  of  their  nursesj  and  the  continual 
buzzing  of  the  crowd.  His  journal  has  been  let  out  to  him  for  a  sou  by 
the  old  l:idy  who  peers  out  from  one  of  the  circular  boxes  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden*  and  vvatching  from  her  door  lest  any  of  her 
temporary  subscribers  should  elope  with  her  property.  The  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal  is  thus  at  once  a  rendezvous  for  thoughtless  play,  a 
thoroughfare  for  business,  a  literary  club-room-  This  contrast  in  the 
present,  has  existed  ever  in  the  past,  will  still  exist,  probablyj  in  the 
future.  Here,  where  children  sport  so  gaily,  where  dreamers  think, 
converse,  i^r  read,  where  painted  and  gihled  cafis  invite  the  passer-by, 
where  palaces,  modestly  calling  themselves  '*  RexfauranU^**  ofl^er  the 
daintiest  delicacies  of  the  palate  to  the  wealthy,  where  glittering  shops 
hang  out  to  view  all  that  can  adorn  life,  by  adding  to  its  exterior  show, 
the  storm  of  civil  discord  bus  blou-n  its  thunder- blast — the  spirit  of 
destruction  has  exercised  its  dear!  best  ]iowers, — the  Republicans  of  a 
6rst  Revolution  have  preached  against  the  vanities  of  their  tyrants, 
and  the  Patriots  of  a  second  prochiimed  a  chimerical  and  short-lived 
simplicity*  Where  children  now  play  a  whole  people  has  played,  and 
a  bloody  game,  I  trow!  And  the  children  last  seen  sporting  there^  in 
the  sunj  will  become  men  and  women,  and  exchange  their  baby  toys 
for  others  of  more  dangerous  trilling*  Perhaps  there  are  yet  more 
bloody  games  still  to  be  playt*d  in  that  garden  when  fate  shall  again 
lead  the  revels,  although  the  when,  the  how,  and  the  what,  remain,  for 
the  time  at  least,  unsolved  riddles. 

By  fixing  upon  the  Palais  Royal  as  the  heart  of  Paris,  through 
which  its  chief  life's  blood  rolls,  it  is  by  no  means  said  that  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  great  body  of  the  capital  —  tlie  centre  of  its  attractions. 
To  find  that  we  mustj?««fr  on,  to  a  portion  of  the  main  artery  already 
alluded  to,  that  portion  comprised  in  the  Bfmleirardjt  ties  Italiens  ;  andl 
even  to  call  this  sjwt  the  centre,  the  central  point  for  the  union  of  the 
dispersed  members  of  Parisian  society,  tvould  be  atrain  in  error.  It  is, 
howt*ver,  the  principal  and  central  scene  of  Parisian  life  and  animation 
at  the  present  epoch,  Tlie  supremacy  of  the  Palais  Roy  a  J  as  the  cen- 
I  tre  of  all  movement,  the  birthplace  of  every  new  idea,  the  only  and 
I         universal  bazaar,  that  at  one  period  oflTered  every  kind  of  food  to  pam^ 

Lper  every  fancy,  vice,  or  passion,  lasted  more  than  a  century.  During 
the  Regency  it  was  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the  row^'*,— ^during 
the  Revolutiun,  as  before  stated,  the  theatre  on  which  its  chief  scenes 
of  revolt  and  tumult  were  acted  ;  during  the  Directory,  the  flying 
counting-houses  for  the  stock-jobbing  mania  of  the  time  ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Restoration,  the  slougb  of  debauchery,  in  the  dirt  of 
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which  the  Prussians  mid  Englkh  lay  down  the  laurels  gathered  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.     Before  the  period  when  the  Palais  Royal  Msomwl 
the  sway,  the  sceptre  of  fashion  was  wielded  by  the  Pkce  Rojtle  in 
the  JVIarais,  that  elegant  and  regular  square,  with  iu  Italian  iica(le», 
its  noble  gateways,  and  its  central  ^ov^f  of  which  a  foreigner,  arri?in| 
at  Paris,  niay  perchance  hear  mention  ;  but  which  he  mus>l  !»et  out,  like 
another  Columbugj  to  dt^^cover,  if  he  wi^h  to  see  it,  and  the  task  boot 
an  easy  one.     That  Pldce,  now  so  desolate,  iiO  deserted,  so  forsiktai 
by  all  hut  ancient  spinsters  and  retired  grocers,  with  their  renpecim 
caha  (save  one  solitary  and  eccentric  poet)  wa»the  centre,  the  gvneftl 
rtiftdezvotis  of  fiishioniible  life  in  Paris,   during  the  reigns  of  lam 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.     Ther?,  under  it$  arcades,  lounged  the  6eni 
monde  of  the  day,  the  wita  strung  fanciful  embroidery  on  to  the  liial 
auiecdote  of  king  or  courtier,  and  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  Marion  de  Lornie, 
or  Madame  Scarron,  the  future  spurious  Queen  of  France^  dii»pUy«d 
their  dresses  and   their  charms   to   their    trains  of  gaupirants^    The 
splendour  of  the  Place   Royale  was  short-lived>  however ;  the  Paliis 
Royal  long  kept  the  ijiheritance  which  descended  to   it*      But  tbt 
empire  of  fashion  never  lasts  for   ever:  it  is  subject  to  rerolutionif 
like  all  other    empires ;  and  in  so  increasing   a  capital  as   Paris  i^ 
centre  must  necessarily  be  a  shifting  one.      The  Palais  Royal  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the   Boulevard  des  Italieus  the   sceptre  it  tiad 
wrested  from  the  grasp  of  the  Place  Royale, 

The  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  under  its  present  auspices,  restiffiei  a 
pretty  fair  epitome  not  only  of  Parisian  fashionable  life,  but  uf  ito 
traffic  and  its  speculations.  Upon  any  bright  and  sun*lit  day  of  tht 
aeason,  all  Paris  that  has  any  claims  to  elegance,  mil  Paris  ut  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Opera,  or  the  Pave,  conies  to  produce  tudf 
there  to  the  sun,  and  the  public  gaze,  fearless  of  freckles  or  cfitseiaaA. 
There,  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  day,  may  be  seen  alnMrt  ili 
that  Paris  contains  of  eel ebri lies  and  of  elegance,  in  equipages,  bofis* 
Hesh,  and  ioiiciici.  There  also  may  be  found  the  full  activity  af  tndt 
in  all  that  is  pampering  or  ruinous ;  and  there  also  standa  speeuhaiui 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Passage  de  TOpera,  and  calls  ttroutld  it  ill 
groups  of  its  less  favoured  subjects ;  petty  stockjobbers*  and  gamUen 
upon  change ;  who  swarm  to  the  spot  before  tlie  opening  and  afkcf  tfci 
closing  of  the  Bourse^  and  if  small  in  their  speculations  are  at  ImH 
great  in  self-importance.  Nor  is  the  Boulevards  de*  ItaJkait 
although  comparatively  of  very  parvenu  pretensions  to  itnpoitaaett 
without  its  old  monuments,  to  which  are  attached  some  of  tlit 
thousand  souvenirs  of  that  Hitting  nightmare,  Pansiau  History.  At 
a  few  steps  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  to  the  right,  stands  a  tKuidiAf 
in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  the  heavily  ornamented  architecture  of  w^ioll 
bear^  the  stamp  of  the  last  century.  It  is  the  Pacilion  (tHmM9/f, 
formerly  the  peiUemmwu  of  the  famous,  or  infamous  Duke  of  Ridw^ 
lieu*  Some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  it  was  an  isolated  retreat  st  the 
very  extremity  of  Paris,  a  mysterious  asylum  for  pleasure,  debaodierf« 
and  crime,  far  from  the  noise  and  indiscreet  curi<isity  of  the  tows, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  surprise.  At  a  later  period,  the  Pavilktfsf 
Han(»ver  changed  its  destination,  by  a  decree  of  the  HepuUie*  tht 
boudoir  became  a  ballroom — the  scene  of  private  scandal,  a  soiiw  ^ 
public  scandal;  and  the  door  no  longer  opened  sit  *  "  «»  ttt  ia  lii 
gliding  forms  of  the  dissolute  partakers  of  the  Rix  :ts  , 

or  the   unblushing   Marquises  of  the  Court  of  Liiuis   XV\ 
thrown  wide  asunder  to  admit,   pompously  and  publicly^  til 
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Divinities  of  the  Directonr»  or  the 

Coti&ulate ;  tboie  admirefs  of  ^Ijtliologieal  Mnrfrtj  aae  «f  ^ 

muroiDg  afker  a  ball  id  tJbe  P;tviUoci,  in  vkid  tlie 

herself  by  the   tmoipaffeiicy  of  her  oattSBc^  m 

casket  with  the  tnaeriptiiMi^  **  A  drm  lior  MidM 

oa  opening  it,  found   a  iSg  leaf!     The  PaYilkB  mi  ffi—m,  aa  if 

aniious  to  make  up  lor  its  paat  fiaOiea^  and  ihrov  a  veil  af  aUmaft 

tipon  it9i  wicked  pranks  haa  nmr  taken  wait  reapecSabl^  Da  Iradi^  amd 

di^pkjs  ailks  and  satiiia  to  hide  ita  witlioied  ^ce.     A  little  farther  mm 

tfaunts  a  apeciroen  of  the  moat  fantastic  taate,  which  nnvea  that  ex* 

tiaraganoe  la  not  confined  to  Eagiand,  aad  that  the  Panlias  at 


:eq/eal 


Brighton  haa  not  mooopoliaed  all  that  b  mOri 

and  china  vases.   Thai  masa  of  artilicial  radsp  < 

and  adorned  with  Chineae  pai^odaa,  and  aqoattia^ 

darinSf  and  zigzags  above«  leads  to  the  Bmmg  Ckmrnsu    Stfll  fivlhir 

on  J  is  the  terrrace  belonging  to  the  Artnts'  Clab^thaft  PaathcaBsf  the 

innumerable  geniusse«  of  the   day,  which   dees  not   wait  far  their 

de^th  to  immortaUse  them.     Nor  is  it  the  qoMaUij  oi  aapuaata  §m 

ad  minion  to  the  honours  of  this  ten  dar«*  iaunortattSatidai  that  em 

failiiy  for  little  authors  and  artists  there  are  — *«i^g**  la  Fraaee,  who  ia 

their  souI-^ickening  cooceit»  will  daily  paradj  the  qmkmt  Av^mom 

AKD  Artist  of  heaven  and  earth,  eicdaimiaig^  after  every  day's  varh, 

''  and  behuld  it  wan  very  good  !'*     Nor  is  a  poUie  waatiag  to  hartaw 

the  title  of  ''  Genius,''  with  liberal  hand  B|iob  them,  aa  it  wmaM  BfOB 

every  crawling  insect  the  aaoie  of  "eeatipedcw*  vot  t^t  it  has  a 

hundred  feet,  but  because  yon  can  never  get  peapleta  t 

dozen.     Hut  to  proceed  in  our  fidmene  ilaag  the 

Italiens.     Nearly  opposite  to  tliJs  miBemii  of  JOi  d& 

the  CafS  de  Paris  opens  its  tahns  to  faihiatiihic  j^MitiiMiiaij  ta  var- 

nished  boots  and  light  kid  gloves,  at  the  daoe  of  which  awj  aa  e»» 

quiitite  may  be  heard  to  shout  for  his  grooaa  aad  his  cahr  neither  mi 

which  are  forthcoming,  and  then  aeen  to  trot  down  the  Betttevard, 

cursing  the  negligence  of  these  whoUy  im^giaary  virfiaM  ef  hia  wrath. 

On  returning  again  to  the  opposite  pavetneat  we  tewihir  apsa  the 

entry  to  the  Cafi  AnglaU^  the  chief  celebrity  of  whkh  oeaaiala  ia  iii 

being  almost  the  only  liestamrani,  where  all  the  world  caa  sap  whea 

all  the  %vorId'&  asleep.     At  the  hour  when  all  lights  are  i 

and  the  doubtful   flickering  gas  in  the  street  knt 

few    broad  gleams  upon  the  obscurity  of  the  Boalevard,  the  while 

blinds  in  the  eniresol  of  the  Ca/i  AmghU  are  still  brig^j  i 

and  checquered  with  the  black  pra&le  shades  of  seme  of  the  i 

guest8|  vaguely  thrown  athwart  them.     Here  ahme  the  < 

all   the  year  round ;  and  from  twelve  to  four  o'doek  ia  the  i  _ 

the  Spirit  of  Evil  alone  can  tell  how  many  myttenoBi  Jiacreg  4awm 

discreetly  up  and  deposit  their  loads  at  the  half^i|»eBed  dsar* 

Althouj^h  rather  beyond  the  eitact  limits  of  the  Bsttletaid 
Italiens,  three  other  ill ujit rations,  necessary  to  oooiplcte  the 
of  this  sketch  of  Parisian  life,  must  not  be  hsit  nanaticeiL  Oae  is 
Tortoni's,  less  celebrated,  in  this  muney-gettin^  aee,  Ibr  iis  iee%  sor- 
bets, and  parties  after  the  Opera^  or  its  crowd  of ^yCeaeanr  of  both  aexm 
on  a  bright  spring  evening,  than  for  the  flights  of  pct^i 
already  mentioned,  who  cluster  on  its  peristyle,  if  they 
round  the  Pssaage  de  TOpera.     Another  is  tliat 

edifice,  called  the  Maisan  ttOr,  that  seulf ^        _^  ^ 

tered  house,  the  true  child  of  the  preaent  i^  of  gold^^tghee,  distil 
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guish  from  tbe  "Gnlden  Aget** — the  true  type  (its  shi fling  oeeupiers 
now  t^nriched,  now  ruined,  now  swellinsr  with  pride,  now  gTOT«Uiii|ia 
misery)  of  the  graspinjr,  feverish,  variable,  unstable  course  of  Ptewm 
life — that  quicksand  wittioiit  foundation,  either  tnorid  or  outfiiil. 
The/ZfJ«fttr,  however,  cnniiot  stop  here:  for  a  few  steps  further  ti tHe 
not  less  notorious  Juckej  Club,  the  asylum  of  the  indepeodent  faahiun- 
ablea  of  the  day,  tho»(»  rebels  against  Kcjciety  and  its  nilea,  those  men  of 
horses,  betting,  and  gambling,  one  of  whose  (ir:it  creeds  is  the  imitadoa 
©f  everything  England  Ciin  exhibit  of  good*  bad,  or  indifferent,  be  k 
but  extraordinary  ;  and  the  Jockey  Club  be^t  knows  to  what  an  i 
the  extranrdinary  goes,  and  how  extravagant  are  its  imitaturs. 
certainly,  are  better  worthy  to  close  the  ncene  of  concentrated  ] 
able  life  in  Paris,  as  found  n^H)n  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens- 

If  we  were  to  pursue  this  great  artery  of  continuous  Bou]evard»  tad 
the  stream  of  Parisian  life's  blood  which  flows  along  it  in  a  trill  of  litt- 
less  loungers,  lingering  indolent  cabsi  most  unbusiness-lik^  omiiibiii(«« 
none  of  which  seem  in  the  smallest  degree  pressed  for  time,  or  to  hiTt 
anything  to  do  but  iQ^fidner  themselves;  we  should  find  at  everj*  «tej> 
and  in  every  change  <if  name,  a  change  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  p»- 
sengers  ;  as  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  region  of  the  peaplt, 
the  artisan,  and  the  gamin,  and  pass  their  endless  rows  of  favonrite 
theatres,  teeming  so  rankJy  with  alt  the  exciting  horrors  of  murdef, 
assassination,  incest,  adultery,  poison-cups, and  dagger-blows,  the  detreit 
and  sweetest  theatrical  food  of  the  Parisian,  that  the  Boulevard  updo 
which  thev  stand,  side  by  stde>  has  received  the  popular  name  of  tJie 
Boulevard  du  Crime,  and  arrive  at  last  at  the  Column  of  July,  tl» 
monument  intended  to  commemorate  their  own  pet  revolution,  now  m 
out  of  favour,  upon  which  the  Genius  of  Liberty  stands  like  n^dammitf 
one  foi^t  raised  high  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  on  the  point  of  tiikiag  i 
pirouette,  preparatory  to  a  last  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  and  tliei 
down  and  disappear  for  ever.  But  to  follow  up  and  examliief  \ 
way,  the  whole  constitution!  moral,  social,  and  picturesque^ 
great  artery  would  lead  the  Jlaneur  into  the  very  pretension  J 
which  he  shrinks,  that  of  attempting  to  paint  all  the  miUion  pie 
that  may  be  painted  of  the  most  fanciful  of  capitals;  much  less  a 
pretend  to  study  the  course  of  all  the  many  minor  arteries  and  * 
As  to  the  nerves  and  sinews  cif  the  body  they  must  be  left  to  theiol* 
pel  of  such  all-searching  and  able  anatomists  who  fear  not  to  wadr  iB. 
blood  and  corruption  in  the  search,  as  the  fanciful  author  of  l' 
*'Mystere«  de  Paris." 

He  can  do  more  than  {en  passant)  advise  the  wanderer  wbiy  coMl 
to  visit  the  capital  physically  not  morally — Paris  and  not  the  P« 
^-to  choose  one  of  tho^e  brii>ht  days  which  sometimes  fall  upoo 
town  like  a  blessing  from  above^ — one  of  those  days,  in  fact,  when  1 
cannot  but  be  in  the  happiest  humour  possible,  when  he  feels  t 
spring  of  ideas  incessantly  bubbling  up  within  him,  a  showei^of  1 
vague  flitting  flashes  of  thought,  impossible  to  embodv  or  oonimimienJ 
that  are  but  as  it  were  the  souls  of  thought, — ^and  tnen  war' 
the  quays  beside  the  Seine,  through  Paris  new  and  old,  II: 
as  he  goes,  the  pages  of  the  picturesque  or  the  romantic  that  wa}  Iv 
laid  before  him,  even  if  he  stop  not  to  read  or  fully  to  undersw 
them.  Let  him  not  forget  to  give  a  glance  at  the  renovated  fa^adlttf 
the  fantastic  old  Hotel  de  V^ille, — let  him  cross  the  Pout  d*Aic«lfVii 
lately  built,  and  yet  so  lately  swept  from  end  to  end  by  f  nfHiftj  1F^ 
ilouded  with  blood,  and  remind  himself  haw  amuog  Uiio  pei>|ilt«  Xtnag 
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only  for  emotioiiR,  whether  petty  or  sublime,  a  few  years  would  seem 
alone  wanting  to  stamp  a  spot  as  a  «cene  of  tragic  history.     Let  him 
follow  those  groups  hurrying  in  curioaity  towards*  that  low,  mysterious- 
looking  building  by  the  water  sidej  and,  if  his  nerves  be  strong  and 
his  feelings  not  over- ex  citable,  under  the  Morgue,  where  he,  as  upon  a 
butcher's  shambles,  may  see  two  or  three  waxwork -like  figures,  which 
he  will  be  scarcely  able  to  persuade  himself  are  human  beings,  living 
and  breathing  but  the  day  before,  and  now  the  daily  provision  of  the 
previous  night's  work  in  that  evil  city, — the  offering  of  crime,  passion, 
or  misery, — the  victims  of  assassination  or  of  suicide.   And  then,  if  his 
heart  sickens  within  him  at  the  sight  of  these  horrors  of  the  earth  and 
earthly,  let  him  cross  the  river's  arm  to  that  noble  cathedral,  the  mas- 
sive towers  of  which  rise  abo^e  the  houses  of  the  isle,  and  seek  compo- 
sure and  peace  of  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  its  Gothic  exterior,  or  of  the  long  vistas  of  great  solemn  columns 
within,  or  of  the  rich  dowery  tracery  of  the  great  painted  windows, 
through  which  the  powerful  f^ood  of  sunlight  from  without  will  shed  a 
jtIow  of  varied  colon r  upon  the  columns  and  pavement  of  the  aisle*, 
like  the  bright  promise  of  future  bliss  shed  along  the  path  of  a  stem 
religious  life.     And  when  '*  the  dark  shadow  has  passed  away,"  if  a 
spice  of  romance  be  in  him,  as  doubtless  there  is  in  the  composition  of 
every  jldneur^  he  will  probably  call  to  mind  Victor  Hugo's  wild  and 
extravagant  but  wonderfully  powerful  romance  of  *'  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,"  and  he  will  gaze  with  a  strange  feeling  iit  awe,  as  strangely 
mingled  with-  the  most  contradictory  sensations  of  religious  devotion 
and  vague  dark  passion,  on  each  tower,  battlement,  staircase,  and  gal* 
lery,  over  which  that  romance  has  shed  so  mysterious  a  charm.     Let 
him  then  mount  to  the  top  of  the  towers.     The  forms  of  Quasimodo^ 
Claude  FrolJo,  and  Esmenilda,  forma  of  darkness  and  of  iightj  will  still 
attend  him  on  his  way.     Let  him  direct  his  eyes,  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  rec*>vered  breath,  over  that  rich  foreground  of  roof,  gallery,  balu- 
strade, and  Gothic  ornament,  upon  the  countless  roofs  and  old  towen, 
and  domes^  and  palace*tops^  and  buildings  memorable  in  ages  past, 
through  which  the  heavy  Seine  still  winds  it  way.    He  will  not  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  contrast  thus  presented  by  the  calm  view  of  old 
Paris,  rich  in  antiquities  (for  he  is  in  the  centre  of  the  old  city) — old 
Paris,  the  city  of  romance  and  history — to  the  Paris  he  has  seen  be- 
low, the  modern  city  of  bustle,  pleasure,  misery,  intrigue,  and  factioiu 
Elevated  thus  above  the  sight  of  human  beings,  he  cannot  but  feel 
himself  elevated  into  the  region  of  the  historic  recollections  caEed  up 
by  the  old  buildings  immediately  beneath,  and  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  i*6t€l^  Itoufioue,  and  Boukvard  of  to-day.    Then,  if  he  be  not  tired, 
let  him  still  Jianer  on  among  the  old  houses  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis, 
still  displaying  symptoms  of  magnificence  in  their  decrepid  age;  and 
when  he  arrives  at  last  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  if  his  attention  he 
not  called  off  by  its  menagerie,  or  its  oriental  fairy  palaces  of  glass,  the 
new  conservatones,  let  him  mount  up  to  that  eminence  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  and  seat  himself  beneath  the  thick  spreading  branches  of 
that  old  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  lower  boughs  of  which  will  form  a  frame 
to  the  distant  picture  of  parts  of  Paris  and  its  environs — and  let  him 
dream.     And,  if  he  be  not  content  with  the  result  of  his^nerie^  the 
JUineur  quiets  his  conscience  with  the  self-assurance  that  he  has  not 
been  wrong  in  his  advice.     At  all  events^  there  the^«^«r  must  leave 
him,  to  enjoy  himself  as  he  may. 

&L,  XX*  Y 
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BT    CVBBARD  CLtYB, 

'*  1  DO  not  see  how  you  can  have  an  army  at  all  unless  yoii  ] 
it  in  u  i^tate  of  discipline,  nor  how  you  can  hare  a  atste  of 
unless  yon  have  some  punishment*" 

Thifi  emphatic  remark  of  tLe  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  raltiiMe  ' 
evidence  pveri  by  him  before  the  Committee  of  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons in  lKW)t  is  safe  from  contradiction;  but  when  the  question  ooob 
to  be  mooted  what  that  punii^hment  must  be,  men's  ophiioos  nv  tt 
wide  apart  a;*  it  is  from  here  to  Oregon  :  roost  military  men  inaistuss: 
on  the  necessity  of  retaining  corporal  punishment,  while  the  generi) 
public  voice  denounces  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence* 

It  is  singular,  that^  in  the  discussions  which  have  recently  taken  plict 
on  this  topic,  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  which  I  have  refeirrd  ta> 
should  have  been  so  little  made  use  of  both  in  and  out  of  Piu-lianifQt 
That  committee  examined  witnesses  of  every  rank  and  standing  int 
siervice,  from  the  recruit  and  private  soldier  to  the  veteran  gener^ « 
the  commander-in-chief.  Army-surgeons,  statesmen,  and  otlier  oi 
lians>  who  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  modes  of  punisbmeoti 
our  service,  were  also  called  before  it.  Full  details  were  ohlaiiKdi 
the  practice  adi^pted  hi  other  European  armies,  and  the  system  of  I 
French  army  in  particular  was  elaborately  explained  by  ftmr  f'mici 
officers,  who  had  been  purposely  sent  over  by  their  govemsDeat  t# 
afford  all  the  information  in  their  power  on  this  long  "  vesaia  qwniiif* 
how  an  army  is  to  be  kept  in  discipline  without  corporal  puoialiOfoL 

The  volume  containing  this  large  mass  of  valuable  evidence  s  ^ 
course  easily  accessible  at  what  some  vehement  anti-privUevt  sciki* 
in  the  Stockdale  v,  Hansard  business  called  ''The  House  of  ^mdoqiii' 
Libel -shop ;"  yet,  except  a  slight  allusion  by  the  Premier,  it  wis  v1m% 
overlmtked  In  the  recent  debntes ;  the  metropolitan  journals  forgot  tt; 
and  **  The  Ctimbridge  Independent,"  among  the  provincialf,  daut 
availed  itself  of  its  contentJ^*  The  inquirer  into  military  matters  will 
however,  liiid  it  well  worth  referring  to;  and,  as  far  as  Riodem  Inifi 
are  concerned*  the  materials  which  it  supplies  for  comparing  thcEr  w* 
ferent  systems  are  as  ample  as  can  be  desired. 

Our  thoughts  naturally  revert  from  these  inquiries  into  ibf  C 
pline  of  the  present  European  armies,  to  some  reflections  on  the  J 
in  which  the  old  Romans  maintained  such  iron  discipline  and  pC 
subordination,  m  we  kno^if  to  have  been  the  national  characteriiliei i^ 
their  soldiery, — of  those  legions  that  gradually  extended  the  p^ntd 
Rome,  fr<im  the  few  fields  cIo«ie  under  her  walls,  over  the  hitml  fi^ 
tions  of  the  Old  World,  and  gave  her  during  centuries  an  abncit 
broken  career  of  triumph,  the  tithe  of  which  no  other  atale»  aodiii 
modern,  ever  yet  could  vannt  to  have  achieved. 

It  ^vas  to  the  superior  strictness  of  their  disci ph'ne,  and  not  t^  i 
personal  preeminence  of  their  soldiers  in  daring  or  physical  sti 
that  the  Romans  themselves  attributed  their  superiority  orert 
enemies.     The  uld  Consul  in  Livy,^  while  dooming  his  owm  M 
death  for  having  fought  and  conquered  contrary  to  oniersy  declwi' 

•  Lib,  riii,  c.  7. 
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tbe  sacrifice  is  made  to  restore  the  '' discipHnam  militarem,  qua  stetit 
ad  hanc  diem  Romana  res/'  Caesar  has  given  us  in  his  ComineQtariea 
the  speech  which  headdressed  to  his  army  after  the  assault  in  Ger- 
govia,  in  irhich  he  told  them  that  he  require  d  modest  steadiness  in  his 
boldien  as  much  as  high*spirited  courage.  Numberless  similar  in- 
stanoet  might  be  gifen.  Indeed^  as  Varro  remarks,  the  very  word  for 
an  amtf  mmsmg  the  Romas  {excrciius)  implied  strict  and  assiduous 
discipline  and  training. 

In  drawing  any  argument  respecting  modem  military  discipline 
from  the  Roman  system,  it  might  seem  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
▼ery  different  modes  in  which  the  legions  were  recruited  and  organizeil 
during  the  various  periods  of  Roman  history.  Great  and  merited 
L^tress  was  laid  by  the  military  witnesses,  in  the  Parliamentary  inquiry 
^Hrbich  I  have  referred  to,  on  the  different  degree  of  severity  which  is 
^■equired  in  managing  soldiers  inrolled  by  compulsory  conscription  for 
^^^  limited  period,  from  that  which  is  requisite  in  the  case  of  an  army 
^citherwisc  composed,  and  in  which  the  term  of  service  is  for4ife,  or  of 
great  length.  Thus,  Lord  Hardinge,  in  answer  to  a  question,  how  it 
was  that  the  French  dispensed  with  a  punishment  which  he  thought 
requisite  in  the  British  army,  replies  (p,  296,  answer  5653) — 

*'  An  aiunrer  to  that  question  inrolres  the  consideration  of  tbe  different  cla»s  of 
pim  of  which  the  French  army  is  composed,  I  eoaomve  forrDerly,  whea  the  Freofh 
•nay  wai  raised  by  voluntary  enhstmtjiit.  and  not  by  coiiscnptioni  then?  was  a 
very  severe  synem  of  corporal  puaishment  by  bttsttnado,  and  by  ilio  llat  of  the 
mwm^t  both  in  tbe  garrison  and  in  tbe  field,  and  chmt  that  lystem  was  mare  or  lef^s 
inacticed  in  all  the  lu-zniea  of  Europe  ;  till  during  the  late  revolutionary  imr  the 
mfUitm  of  nbiftinjjf  «iniiie«  by  oonscnption  was  adopted,  »nd  then,  as  soon  as  respect- 
•Lle  shop-keepers  and  yeomen,  and  persona  of  that  class,  were  compelled  to  serve 
tlie  vtftte^  not  by  their  free  choice  as  iu  England;  but  on  compufslon,  then  it  became 
lev  nwiwry  to  have  a  system  of  corporal  punishmeut,  because  a  lar^e  proportion 
of  ikkB  men  irere  not  of  that  licentious  class  which  formerly  used  to  enlist  into  the 
Wnmjdk  amtyt  wnd  now  enlist  in  the  British  army,  namely  the  most  dissipated  ood 
§45it.  The  recruits  being  taken  by  conficription  and  by  force  are  now  composed  of 
m  better  sort  oi  persons  ;  they  are  more  obedient ;  ttiey  know  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary di$dphne  ;  they  are  not  hy  nature  and  by  liahh  so  diificult  to  manage  as  the 
voluntary  recruits^  who  enliatj,  disliking  work  ;  therefore  they  can  be  mana^d  by 
Itm  riolent  means  of  punishment  than  wu  require  in  tlie  5eld.*' 

Colonel  Brotherton,  Sir  W  ill  o  ugh  by  Grordon,  and  other  officers  eon- 
TeraftDt  with  the  French  syatem^  pointed  out  also  the  effect  of  tbe 
wbale  male  population  being  forced,  as  far  as  pojissible,  to  acquire  mili^ 
tsiy  habits  and  feelings  ;  and  the  important  distinction  of  the  soldiera 
of  other  European  armies  than  the  English  seldom  or  never  being 
called  on  to  »erve  beyond  sea,  and,  from  the  short  period  for  which 
tile  conscription  keeps  them  in  the  ranks,  always  having  the  prospect 
before  them  of  a  speedy  return  to  their  homes^  and  the  occupations  of 
ofdioary  life. 

Now  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman  military  system, 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Republic,  embraced  in  a  greater  de» 
gree  than  even  tbe  French  present  system  does  all  those  points  of 
sdvsatage^  as  to  the  mode  of  filling  its  ranks,  the  period  of  enlistment 
and  the  scene  of  operations,  which  are  supposed  to  render  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  unnecessary ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
senes  of  gradual  changes,  the  Roman  legions  tinder  tbe  Emperors 
strongly  resembled  the  British  army  as  to  the  mixed  character  of  their 
ckmeDts,  the  long  service  required  of  the  men,  and  their  being  called 
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on  to  act  under  every  variety  of  climate^  and  at  every  distance  fwm 

their  TiBtive  lands* 

Yet  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  cbaractirof 
stern  unrelenting  strictneiis  and  merciless  severity  in  punialiDieQt 
marked  the  Roman  discipline,  down  at  least  to  tliosc  late  periods  of 
the  decline  of  the  Empire,  when  her  military  spirit  gave  way  beneith 
the  general  corruption  and  ruin.  The  rod  and  the  bludgeon  wtn 
unsparingly  employed  by  the  officers,  for  what  we  should  coasider 
minor  military  offences ;  and  the  punishment  of  death,  frequeiitl?  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty*  waa  inflicted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commander,  for  such  crimes  or  breaches  of  duly  as  be 
was  pleased  to  consider  of  heinous  mutrnitude. 

The  historian  Polybius,  who  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  vo^i^!?*^ 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  campaigns,  in  tte  r^n- 
able  account  which  he  gives  in  his  sixth  book  of  the  Roman  militaiy 
system,  enumerates  several  of  their  nonishments,  and  the  oocasiomoa 
which  they  were  inflicted*  After  describing  the  very  elaborate  md 
strict  system  by  which  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries  and  patroU  wii 
provided  for,  he  narrates  the  mode  in  which  the  slightest  remiasnettifl 
this  duty  was  sure  to  be  instantly  detected  and  promptly  punished. 

A  court-martial  of  the  tribunes  of  the  legions  (answering  to  oar 
colonels  of  regiments)  was  promptly  summoned,  and  the  delinqueol 
arraigned  before  it.  If  found  guilty,  be  was  sentenced  to  the  *'/ai- 
tuarium,**  a  punisbment  analogous  to  that  of  running  tbe  gauntlet, 
which  is  at  present  practised  in  the  Austrian  and  Russian  iervicei^ 
frequently  with  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 

The  Roman  soldier  who  was  condemned  to  the  ^' fusiuarium*'  wu 
led  out  into  the  middle  of  the  camp  before  the  assembled  troops,  iOfl 
there  received  from  his  tribune  (or  colonel)  a  slight  blow,  upon  whiA 
the  whole  soldiery  fell  upon  the  unhappy  victim,  and  genenllj 
cudgelled  and  stoned  him  to  death  on  the  spot ;  and,  even  if  he  wc- 
ceeded  in  staggering  through  the  host  of  his  executioners  beyond  tbe 
precincts  of  the  camp,  he  had  no  hope  of  surviving  the  sentence,  fee 
no  one  dared  receive  or  shelter  him,  and  he  was  left  to  perish  in  ottef 
destitution. 

This  terrible  punishment,  which  every  colonel  of  a  legion  bad  tbt 
power  of  ordering,  was  assigned  not  on!y  to  the  offence  of  iif«1ect  <rf 
duty  on  guard,  but  to  the  crimes  of  theft  and  of  bearing  fklse  witnsii; 
and  it  was  also  inflicted  on  the  soldier  who  had  been  fined  three  tivfl 
for  the  same  offence,  among  the  long  list  of  minor  deli nquendea  mhUk 
the  colonel  had  the  power  of  punishing  by  imposing  a  pecuniary  Ine* 
and  seizing  any  property  of  the  offenders  as  security  for  payment* 

We  know  from  other  sourcea  that  the  centurions,  whose  position  la 
k^on  was  analogous  to  thatof  non-commissioned  oncers  in  our  regia 
enforced  prompt  obedience  by  summary  blows  with  the  stick  wbic^i 
centurion  ciirried,  and  which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  htsrask.^ 
But,  besides  thene  authorities  to  inflict  corporal  chastisement,  whidit&r 
officers  of  each  legion  possessed,  the  general  of  the  army  was  tafcitid 
with  unlimited  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  under  his  commaod.  Tit 
assent  of  no  court  wtis  necessary  to  make  his  sentences  valid  ;  therv  tvM 
no  appeal  from  bin  jurisdiction  ;  he  saw,  he  judged,  he  condemned,  tad 
the  punishment  was  inflicted  at  his  bidding  on  the  spot,  and  il  tbt 

•  The  Roman  loldier  was  beaten  with  a  vine  ftick,     Pliny^  in  hit  eu]<^  *■  * 
rine^  mention  this  m  one  of  the  lionmirs  of  the  tree* 
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inoment.  This  was  the  *'  imptrium"  the  anlimited  arbitrary  power 
which  the  Romans  thought  it  indispensably  necessary  to  sabmit  to^ 
when  serring  in  the  legions^  in  order  to  secure  safety  and  socce»  to 
their  country*  Cicero  de^jcribes  it  as  being  that  '*  sine  quo  res  mili- 
taris  administran,  teneri  exercitus,  bellum  geri  non  potest."  The  Ro* 
mans  well  Icnew  the  gross  abuse  which  the  weakness  or  tyranny  of 
indiFidual  generals  was  certain  from  time  to  time  to  make  of  this  fear- 
ful and  irresponsible  authority  ;  they  knew  that  they  themselves  were 
liable  to  be  its  victims ;  but  they  preferred  enduring  these  occasional 
oppressions,  to  risking  the  relaxation  of  their  military  disdpline  and 
lettering  the  energies  of  their  commanders'     Their  maxim  in  war  waa, 

Fnnn  rale,  however  stem,  that  iends  their  streo^th  to  nerrm*** 
When,  indeed,  we  remember  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  spirit  that 
characterized  the  Roman  patricians  in  their  conduct  towards  the  pie* 
b^ians  daring  the  early  centuries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  the  patricians,  for  a  long  time  exclusively,  and  for  a  still 
longer  time  principally,  held  all  high  military  commands,  the  aoHierly 
self-sacriiicing  spirit  of  this  remarkable  people  strikes  the  mind  moat 
forcibly.  In  all  the  various  struggles  made  by  the  plebeians  to  obtain 
a  hdr  participation  in  civil  rights,  in  all  the  projects  of  their  tribunes 
for  curbing  the  oppressiveness  of  the  patricians,  no  hint  ever  appears 
fa  have  dropped,  no  idea  ever  entertained  of  mitigating  their  martial 
Iaw,  and  limiting  the  despotism  of  the  general  over  the  soldier.  Yet 
the  plebeians  themselves  made  up  the  legions*  Rome  employed  no 
mercenary  armies  ;  she  did  not  then  even  fill  her  ranks  with  the  refuse 
and  rabble  of  her  population,  as  is  the  case  in  the  common  modem 
mode  of  recruiting.  On  the  contrary,  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  all 
tlioae  whose  property  fell  below  a  certain  census,  or  who  for  some  mi»- 
bebariour  had  been  degraded  and  disfranchised,  were,  down  to  the 
time  of  Marius,  considered  ineligible  to  serve  in  the  legions.  That 
wonderful  infantry,  which  overthrew  Volscian^  Etroscan^  Gaul,  Sam- 
nite,  Epirote^  Carthaginian,  Greek,  Spaniard,  and  Asiatic,  was  formed 
of  the  free  middle  classes  of  Rome. — of  men,  who  in  peace  were  bold 
reHnnners,  stout  asserters  of  their  civic  rights,  ready  to  rise  and  mm" 
lice  all  things  rather  than  submit  to  the  insolence  of  their  oUgjtrdm, 
bot  who,  when  once  in  the  camp,  when  once  inrolled  and  sworn  under 
their  country's  banner,  followed  those  oligarchs  against  any  foe  of 
Rome's,  and  upheld  those  oligarchs  in  the  enforcement  of  their  iron 
Jtgn  of  war  in  all  their  sanguinary  severity. 

^^^Ten  where  the  general  in  command  was  so  hated  by  the  plebeiana 

^Kriog  under  him,  that  they  preferred  being  defeated  to  winning  him 

a  tnomph,  the  punitihments  ordered  by  him  were  submitted  to*    Thus 

gjk  army  which  an  Appius  Claudius  led,  in  the  third  century  of  Bome^ 

^Kinst  the  Volsci,  and  on  which  he  avenged,  by  every  spedes  of  se* 

^Bity,  the  mortificution  which  he  and  his  party  had  jost  experienced 

^Bbugh  the  passing  of  the  Publillan  law,  thoogh  it  broke  its  ranks  and 

ISd  when  drawn  out  for  action,  suffered  its  oppreaior,  after  the  battle^ 

to  scourge  and  behead,  with  every  circumstance  of  exasperating  injiult, 

all  its  centurions,  and  all  the  soldiers  who  had  ever  received  military 

tewards,  and  then  to  decimate  the  rest  of  the  legions,  without  resist* 

aaoe^  and  without  an  effort  to  escape.*    And  though,  after  the  dofte  of 

die  campaign,  and  the  expiration  of  Appius's  year  of  command,  he  was 

impeached  for  high  state  offences  by  the  Cribujies  of  the  people,  his 

*  Livy,  lib.  il.  60, 
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BY   THS   AUTHOR  OF   **  0AHXN6,  OAKING-HOUSSS^  AND  QAMBBTEU,'' 

^'  Sed  mihi  fai  tim  loqoL*' 
WhAt  I  have  veen  permit  me  u>  nlate. 

ToB  beautiful  autumnal  month  of  September,  for  such  it  may  be  cm- 
aidered  in  ita  proxtmity  to  the  period 

,  ^*  When  Libra  wetgha  in  equal  scales  the  jemr" 

rich  in  earth's  goWen  produce,  and  abundant  with  healthful  sports  Mid 
recreative  English  pastimes^  may  be  taken  as  the  crowning  month  of  Uirf 
amiisementSf  the  last  grand  event  of  the  racing  year ;  for,  although  the 
Newmarket  October  meetings  follow  later  in  order  of  time,  they  »«,  *^ 
character  and  consequence,  of  comparatively  trifling  interest  to  the  pah- 
lie,  with  the  exception  of  the  CEDsarawilch  and  Cambridgeshire  tt&kaii 
The  Newmarket  meetings,  at  the  best  of  times,  attract  only  the  reiki  ama^ 
teurs  of  racing,  patrons  of  the  turf,  and  the  businesa  profes8<>ra  of  th* 
ring ;  betting-men  and  hook-makers,  who  study  pedigree,  and  note  the 
yearly  perforrnimces,  and  record  the  capabilitiesof  horses,  as  they  gndttaift 
from  yearlings  until   they  enter  the  lists,  as  three-year-oldi,  for  the 
great  stakes  at  Epsom.     Newmarket  Heath  does  not,  like  th«  coitn9 
of  Epsom,  Ascot,  Goodwood,  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  Doiicaster,  pf^ 
sent  to  the  view  a  large  assemblage  of  elegant  company,  and  a  multk 
dinous  concourse  of  persons  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  I 
witness  the  scene ;  nor  does  it  o9er  the  gay  and  animated  appetnoa 
which    ordinarily    distinguishes    provincial   race-meetings,  that 
command   the   patronage  and    presence  of   the  nobility   and 
resident    in    the   immediate   and    surrounding    localities,    and 
same  time  invite  to  holiday  and  recreative  enjoyment  the  industrious 
and    operative    classes  of   the  respective   towns   and  their   vicinities. 
Newmarket   is   a  place  for  the  htmneu  of  racing,  as   distinct  In  iu 
character  from  the  sporting  localities  named,  as  is  the  Royal  E^ichangt 
in  its  sombre  and  evclusive  commercial  transactions  from  the  gay»  dif er- 
sitied,  and  pleasurable  appearance  of  Hyde  Park  in  its  zenith  of  ^lahioii- 
able  season  and  display ;  no  town-division  of  police  is  necessary  to  kefp 
in  awe  and  order  the  pressing  and  over-anxious  multitude,  nor  is  in? 
constabulary  aid  required  to  clear,  and  keep  free  from  intrusion,  thi 
arena  of  sport  and  speed.     Conventional  order  and  well  understood  ar- 
rangement characterize  the  whole  proceedings  on  the  heath.     With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  private  carriages*  a  dozen  hired  post-chaiio, 
as  many  vehicles  of  the  denominations  of  gigs  and  taxed  carts*,  a  fe« 
sprigs    of    aristocracy    on    their    thorough-breds,    half-a-dozen    ftray 
Cantabs,    and   a  score  or    two  of  ihe  miscellaneous    class  known  li 
betting-men,  mounted  on  lean  and  sorry  hacks,  on  which  they  oiks 
their  hurried  way  from  betting-post  to  betting-post,  as  business  calls, ill 
IB  pedestrian  movement-— the  visitors  consist  chiefly  of  town^oIk«  ynorpi 
magna  pars  may  be  said  to  be  trainers,  jockeys,  stable-men,  touta,  oi 
othen  connected  with  the  numerous  racing  establishments.    The  fCftA 
to  any  other  than  real  amateurs  of  the  sport,  or  to  those  trading  in  i» 
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«pecu1aLtive  results,  is  allogetber  dull  and  moootoDous ;  not  a  petticoat 
or  pretty  face  is  to  be  seen,  not  a  booth  or  stall  of  accommodation  at 
which  to  refresh  the  inward  man,  nor  a  inonntebank  or  merry-andrew  to 
enliven  the  intervals  of  racing  and  astonish  the  gaping  rustic.  All  is 
hunnesSf  and  that  of  the  roost  excln!*ive  character.  The  routine  of  a  day 
for  a  visitor  on  Newmarket  Heath  is,  in  good  truth,  to  watch  the  loco- 
motive machine  of  the  judge  in  its  various  jonmejings  and  chnages 
from  course  to  course  (for  Newmarket  has  some  twenty  different  dis- 
tances, so  denominated),  and  to  follow  in  its  track ;  a  determination  to  wit- 
ness a  full  day's  entertainment  will  not  unfrequently  subject  the  party ^ 
under  the  diversified  arrangements  of  the  day,  to  a  somewhat  lengthy 
and  fatiguing  journey,  by  reason  of  this  necessary  attendance  on  Lord- 
Chief- Justice  Clerk,  as  he  proceeds  on  his  judicial  circuit.  The  town 
of  Newmarket  is  equally  dull  and  unattractive ;  its  chief  characteristic 
feature  is  the  betting-room.  Beyond  this^  it  contains  in  the  main  street 
a  few  shops  only,  several  large  but  irregularly  built  houses^  with  two  inns 
of  eittensive  character:  the  chief  of  the  two  is  *'The  Rutland  Arms,"' 
which  usually  afbrds  accommodation  to  the  nobility  and  first  class  of 
visitors ;  the  other,  "  The  White  Hart,"  is  resorted  to  by  the  more 
general  class — farmers^  travellers,  tradesmen,  betting-men,  and  others. 
Newmarket  contains,  as  may  be  imagined,  many  puhlic-houMes  and  drink- 
ing dens ;  and  the  town  is  Ulerally  overrun  by  that  Lilliputian  tribe  of 
mischievous  men  in  miniature,  ycleped  jockey-boys,  who  matriculate 
at  this  racing  university,  and  graduate  until  they  quaUfy  and  take 
degrees  for  the  great  stakes. 

For  the  reasons  assigned,  Don  caster  may  he  fairly,  and  by  no  means 
incorrectly,  termed  the  crowning  racing  event  of  the  year,  as  it  is,  without 
question,  the  last  of  any  importance  to  which  general  attention  is  drann^ 
and  in  which  the  public  exhibit  anything  like  pleasurable  interest. 

The  ides  of  September  in  modern  times,  like  the  ides  of  March  in 
the  Roman  fiera,  are  of  portentous  result ;  and  although  they  threaten 
not  in  their  advent  the  destruction  of  men  and  downfall  of  empires,  jet  is 
their  dawn  sometimes  overcast  to  the  bringing  on  of  a  heavy  day,  big  with 
the  fate  of  many  a  turf  Csesar.  Don  caster  is  the  great  scene  of  action  ; 
the  St,  Legert  the  all-absorbing  and  all- exciting  event.  At  this  racing 
period  of  the  year  the  town  is  frightened  from  its  ordinary  quiet  and 
proprietyj  and  revolutionized  into  a  scene  of  high  carnival  and  revelry. 

In  relation  to  the  great  Doncaster  meeting,  and  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant events  connected  therewith,  the  spirit  of  speculation  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  perfectly  abroad  until  after  the  Epsom  settlement,  and 
the  subsequent  attractive  and  important  meetings  of  Ascot,  Goodwood, 
Liverpool^  &c.  These  past,  the  great  St,  Leger  becomes  the  immediate 
subject  of  business  at  "  The  Corner/'  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  all 
places  of  sporting  notoriety  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  so 
in  northern  localities.  The  great  London  e^xchange  does  not  at  such 
time,  owing  to  the  far  advanced  slate  of  the  Ijondon  season,  and  other 
causes  operating  to  the  same  end,  exhibit  a  very  full  attendance  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  turf;  but  these  high  and  mighty  ones  are  nevertheless 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  approaching  event,  through  the 
agency  of  Messrs.  llilh  Cloweg^  and  other  safe  aod  experienced  members 
of  the  betting  fraternity ^ — persons  who  are  as  iofiuential  in  rtiising  or  de- 
pressing the  market  by  their  operations,  as  is  that  mysterious  per^onage, 
the  government- broker,  by  his  wholesale  purchases  or  sales  oC  iviw^^^ 
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securities.  At  this  period,  the  quotations  of  the  market,  or  oddijafllt 
day^  come  under  re|!:ii1ar  report,  and  emanate  with  great  acemneffim 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Huff,  (author  of  the  annual  publication  known  as  ^ 
^^  Turf  Guide/)  a  gentleman  most  competentm  the  department^  and  vbo, 
besides  possessiag  all  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience  to  fit  hiafior 
the  dutji  has  the  intrinsic  merit  of  honour  and  integrity  in  its  diftchaiget— 
and  hf  moreover,  politely  accessible  and  honestly  obliging^to  all  pcfMU 
seeking'  information  within  the  fair  and  reasonable  ecope  of  inqulrj. 
Mr.  EufF  reports  the  racing  intelligence  for  all  the  leading  joumilii. 
The  weekly  papers  are  under  other  arrangements ;  **  BellV  Life  "  hta  its 
clever  and  respected  reporter,  Mr.  Dowling ;  the  *'  Sunday  Times*"  line 
**  Mm,"  **  Observer/'  &c,  have  also  their  own  special  and  very  able  au 
ployts^  who  sometimes  indulge  in  more  extensive  comment  and  obsismr 
tion  and  go  more  minutely  into  the  physiology  of  the  sport, — their  cue, 
however,  on  the  actual  state  of  business  is  taken  from  the  auliioritji 
of  Mr.  lUiff,  who  is,  without  question,  rf<?  jure  d  tie  /ado,  the  regdif 
and  acknowledged  reporter  of  turf  affairs,  and  derives  ibercfrom  i 
handsome  and  well-deaerved  income. 

Doncaster,  the  immediate  locality  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper, 
is  a  town  of  some  magnitude,  and  of  much  interesting  historical  import- 
ante,     Ita  situation  is  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York ;  ia 
the  Saxon  annals  it  is  written  iMna  Orscen^  and  in  the  first  cbiflCf 
granted  to  the  town  by  King  Richard  the  First,  it  is  called  DtrnfCo^H^ 
AH  authorities  agree  that  It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  a  Roman  «tllioB; 
and  a  Honian  votive  altar  of  exquisite  workmanship,  discovered  in  17S 
proves  by  its  sculpture  and  inscription  the  truth  of  the  asuertioo     "" 
altar,  which  was  found  in  digging  a  cellar  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Gtte,  ii 
recorded  as  being  the  third  of  the  kind  ever  discovered  in  any  part  rf 
the  world;  one  of  the  others  was  found  at  Binchester,  in  Durbaaii fad 
the  other  at   Ribchester,  in  Lancashire*     Doncaster  was  destroyed  bj 
lightning  about  the  year  7^0,  and,  as  related  by  the  historian  CamdeDt 
completely  buried  in  its  ruins.     In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  battle  «f 
Toaghton  Field  was  fought  between  the  contending  armies  of  York  nd 
Lancaster,  when  nearly  40,000  were   left  dead  on    the  field;  and  it 
Aske's  rebellion  of  1536,  the  town  and  its  ueighbcjurhood  were  the 
principal  scenes  of  tumult  and  riot.      Doncaster  has  obtained  nnmcfllitl 
charters  in  successionj  from  the  time  of  Richard  the   First  to  that  df 
James  the  Seconds     The  corporation  is  composed  of  a  mayor,  record. 
town-clerk^  twelve  aldermen,  and  twTuty-four  common-councilmeB.    Tb 
town  IS  not  what  can  be  correctly  termed,  in  common  acceptafioB,  i 
trading  town,  beyond  its  mere  retail  traffic ;  it  had  formerly  »onie  xmM 
for  knitted  stockings,  but  is  now  undistinguished  by  any  peculiar  tnde 
or  manufacture;  the  main   dependence  of  the   shopkeepers  and  vm* 
chanics  is  upon  persons  of  fortune  resident  in  the  neighbourhood*  ai 
on  the  custom  (which  is  extensive)  arising  from  a  constant  mkttmWK 
of  travellers  and  visitors  on  their  route  to  Edinburgh,  and  other  Mftisi 
localities.     Doncaster  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  nolioe  of  tJ» 
tourist ;  ils  general  appearance  is  attractive,  and  it  is  mo5t  hctltkil/ 
situated;     the   houses    are    for  the  most   part    well  and  conToitfSl^ 
built ;  the  High  Street  in  particular,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  fftttfti 
and  for  length,  breadth,  and  beauty,  may  compete  with  most  nort^m 
towns,  presents  to  view  some  6rst*rate  mansions  of  modern  sintetisv* 
The  ancient  church  stands  on  the  area  of  the  old  cattle^  and  u  a  ltf|« 
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tHiUtattkM  period,  nd  tkemwui  ^mmm^  m  mm  mam  wmtar  m  m^ 

presenft  efegam  lover  «f  tkrciBR^k«f  kurflaB^  mmmmm^mj/im^ 
tectare  waBdaecM  loit—y  krf  tkriiMgrf  Duai  »gPiBg^myBWK 

font  is  of  freoCOM^ndmH  aaip  ii  tkr  HiBBaf  Emmmt-vmCm- 

aifording  great  eooTeBicBee  to  tkr  ■cniBBC  papuaiHLaBiaii^p-wr 
miteriallj  to  the  bemr  of  tkr  plMK.  I^  !■■■■■;  jonir  aaufa||p 
aretbeMkosiooHoQa^AeTo— HAGea— ff  I        Sl  Ti  g 

Hospital,  erected  and  endowed  W  naaaa  Flii,  an  iJM:  o^iavnoHnc. 
a  workhouae,  o  thentre,  aaid  dmn  MminL  ni— ■  nr  dnooa.  ^  tf- 

tke  High  Street,  near  the  Manrian  Haon  sn  m  mmdAmamm  f# 
aaedirtely  oppoaite  to  the  rrnMi,  and  1  aaaa  as  I^  Jbaiamf  Omk.  Tm 
hj  the  cenaoa  of  1S41  it  vna  repostad  lo  ennaia  k'niii   a^^lA  anc 

aeence.     At  a  ^anAxktit  of  anlr  £ve  aAei  iemm,  -in»  aavx.  aa.  -an:  vttpL 
rood   to  Sheffield,  is  the  pmsj  sad  mine  ^Jhaer  ^  f  mips  aii  41 
and  the  niiiis  of  its  ancient  cn«ie,  ohieh  Sir  Vmbar  boob  laa  snot  tarn 
aeeneof  stirriog  crentsatthe  yanac  cHieacedjB  loi  flmsusnaec  ifiwe.  itf 
••Ivanhoe."    If  in  thrrr  ipnlrm  nf  ai  thr  nnii  irf  "la  fniii    S  mwiiaiw 

thna  obtained  from  the  deacripove  pen  ^  an  faaii  t  xovebaL.  «ni  smnc 
at  once  beautifr  and  inunerta&ae  aii  that  cnane  vxhos  ni  mncithac 
power  of  delineation.  Of  Conaatphv^  t  iiBsc  tamtb,  vut  utm/mu  ir 
ootwaid  keep,  is  all  that  dov  ffninai  10  pnci  ue  tw  c^  ^  gram 
and  inquiring  traTeller.      This  rdic  «f  pas  sfvs  nBmiOi  <&  an  aumenR. 

old  trees  of  large  and  huuuiani  §ro«ih.  TW  annnuB  of  'w^  rnnnC 
tower  is  attainable  oolj  fay  atfrridFng  a  figin  af  sbh:  suebiu  n&L  -sfiB 
arrive  at  a  kind  of  inner  ridge,  or  potrapct  ^  SKcsJr  anAsaoc  arcnoa. 
for  one  person  to  pass  along,  wiih  the  aid  af  a  wgic  hnx«CHUu«c  w  m 
for  the  special  safety  and  eooTcntecoe  of  irmsan^  Ifccnr  &  lan:  W^^sc 
tie  aereral  small  stone  recesses  or  chaaohcn,  han^  ^a^gtucaugn  vKTvm 
apertures  or  loop-boles,  adapted  to  the  pnr^cnes  if'  sut  ^em^.  wui  f-va. 
vbicb  the  bowmen  were  wont  to  ocmssi  harc^  va,  ^juae  'utim^ju^  iuts. 
Again  ascending,  yon  proceed  to  the  top  «f  tJik  vnKs:,  niat  trtn  m- 
leto  or  apartments  are  still  extant,  one  eridcsLT  icarai^  u*  cjom*  4if 
bsTing  been  a  kitchen  or  botterr.  Froaa  the  hn^aa  of  iut  noa  a  aicaa 
magnificent  riew  ia  obtained  of  the  aafraondh^  laiiij  m  ai  ns  ndk. 
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extensive,  and  variegated  icenery,  the  river  Don  wending  it*  bciutifijJ 
course  in  the  tranquil  valley  beneath.     Some  ten  years  ago  the  writer  of 
this  paper  passed  a  day  of  indescribable  pleasure,  in  a  visit  to  Conmgs- 
burgh    and    its    castellated    ruins*     He    was   accompanied   by  mtctiI 
friendsj  al!  of  whom,  save  one,  ascended  to  the  topmost  height  of  the 
tower,  to  take  a  view  of  the  extensive  scenery.    The  eitcepted  one,  from 
a  peculiar  nervous  dread  of  ascending  heights,  and  which,  with  all  bti 
most  strenuous  endeavour,  he  'could  not  overcome,  mounted  only  mid- 
way>  and  there  placed  himself  in   one  of  the  narrow  inlets  before  d^ 
scribed,  to  await  the  descent  of  hia  more  aspiring  fnenda.     While  thus 
situated,  his  mind  became  suddenly  influenced  by  the  scene,  andictiDg 
on  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  feeling,  he  broke  out  with  good  voia 
and  expression  into  Moore's  beautiful  and  appropriate  melody  of  **  TXe 
Imrp  dial  once  ihrou^k  Taran  halls.*'     The  effect  was  most  impTWsive 
and  simultaneously  felt  by  the  whole  party  above,  who  listened  mtih 
silent  and  profound  attention  until  he  had  finished  the  verse,  when  they 
linanimously  called  for  a  repetition;  he  complied  with  the  call,  and  n^ 
produced  the  exquisite  feeling  his  first  effort  had  created*     Coning^* 
burgh  and  its  castle  are  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds».    There  b 
a  fine  old  church  in  the  village,  within  the  chancel  of  which  rest  the 
mortal   remains  of  many  a  belted  and  valorous  knight,  aa  indicated  bj 
the  half  obliterated  sculpture  on  divers  tombst  bearing  both  effigy  lUid 
inscription.     The  key  of  the  castle  is  possessed  by  the  landlord  oCa 
public-house  in  the  village,  bearing  the  sign  of  **  The  EagU  and  Ch^d," 
where  it  k  due  to  mine  host  to  say  that  the  author  and  friends,  on  th«ir 
visit  to  the  ruins,  partook  of  a  most  excellent  dinner  of  some  rarietj, 
and  at  an  almost  incredibly  moderate  charge. 

The  facilities  of  steam,  as  appUcable  to  the  locomotive  purposes  in<J 
convenience  of  railway  travelling,  have,  as  regards  both  time  and  ei- 
pense,  worked  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the  social  stale  of  things ;  lad 
the  repeated  reduction  of  fares  by  railway  companies  haa  opened  in* 
creased  easy  means  of  visitation  and  personal  communication  betwfcn 
parties  resident  at  the  most  distant  localities ;  while  the  great  tsd  jodh 
cioua  accommodation  of  day  or  excursion  tickets  has  been  effective  is 
templing  thousands  from  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  towns,  to  healthftl 
and  pleasurable  change  of  air  and  clime«  thereby  recruiting  the  ijfttfi^ 
and  promoting  taste  for  nature's  fairest  scenes. 

Owing  to  such  popular  and  general  cause,  Donc^ster  is  now  braog^ 
within  the  reasonable  scope  of  accessibility  to  visitors  of  almost  fffff 
grade.  Formerly,  even  by  what  was  considered  the  rapid  progress  of  tlw 
Royal  Mail,  there  was  no  getting  over  1 60  miles  of  ground  (the  distiatf 
from  London  to  Don  caster)  in  less  than  twenty- four  hours,  whiWtJtf 
time  occupied  in  the  same  journey  by  the  ordinary  stage  drags  wai  rf 
much  greater  length  ;  the  tediousness,  too,  of  stopping  to  change  horMii 
the  cold  night  travelling,  and  trequent  exposure  to  inclemecil  weitbtf« 
the  expenses  of  taverns,  and  the  imposing  demands  of  conchlBfli 
guards,  &c,  in  their  continual  change  throughout  a  long  jourceyi  rtP* 
dered  the  journey  most  fatiguing  and  objectionable.  Now,  "  no  loogif 
stiffened  and  wearied  by  long  travel/'  one  is  speeded  over  the  distaoe* 
by  rail  in  six  hours  ordinary  time,  at  considerably  iess  than  hal/  li* 
fare  by  coach,  and  this,  too,  under  exemption  from  alt  the  annoymiw»«B^ 
inconvenience  of  the  old  system.  There  are  now  no  intniden  in  tfc« 
shape  of  mercenary  and  dissatisfied  Jehus  to  disturb  your  half  illl]Bbl^ 
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ing  state  by  the  demand  of  a  remembrance  fee  for  the  arduous  labour  of 
baviTJ^  conducted  you  over  twenty  miles  of  ground  without  breaking 
your  neck  by  au  upset ;  protection  too  is  afforded  against  the  warrinir 
elements,  and  the  traveller  may  now  comfortably  ensconce  himself 
within  the  snug  and  protective  recess  of  a  railway  carriage,  tuck  himself 
into  an  easy  comer  for  a  few  hours*  nap»  and  discover,  on  wakings 
that  he  has  unconscioui^ly  reached  his  destination. 

It  19  not  surprising  that  Doncasler,  bo  celebrated  for  its  sports,  should 
Have  felt  the  benefit  of  ihis  great  social  cbange.  Railway  conveyance 
has  greatly  increased  its  trade,  and  generally  benefitted  the  town ;  hut 
the  influence  of  the  locomotive  power  of  steam  is  more  imme- 
diately and  extensively  felt  in  the  race  week,  when  an  enormous 
infiux  of  visitors  takes  place,  all  or  most  of  whom  are  prepared 
with  means  of  expenditure  and  outlay  suflScient  to  enhance  plea- 
sure and  perfect  enjoyment,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  command  hearty 
welcome.  The  system  of  Derby  and  Sl  Leger  lotteries  or  sweepstakes, 
as  they  are  termed  in  sporting  phraseology,  has  had  much  influence  on 
the  general  efiect.  These  thousand  and  one  streams  (as  they  have  been 
termed  by  a  contemporary),  which  are  continually  flowing  into  the 
great  river  of  specnlationi  have  enlisted,  upon  reasonable  computa- 
tion, every  tenth  member  of  the  community,  male  and  female^  into  the 
sporting  ranks,  by  inviting  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  little  cjuiet 
risk  as  to  the  winning  horse  for  any  great  and  particular  event.  Such 
events  are  continually  succeeding  each  other  throughout  the  racing 
season ;  and  the  interest  thus  excited  leads,  in  due  time,  to  a  desire  in 
the  parties  to  witness  the  events  in  which  they  are  immediately 
concerned,  llie  desire  once  created,  its  indulgence  and  gratification 
soon  follow,  and  by  frequency  become  habitual  The  spirit  of  specula- 
tion increases  therewilb,  and  hence  there  is  constant  addition  to  the 
betting  community,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  visitors  to  the  principal 
race-courses  of  Epsom*  Doncaster,  Ascot,  kc,  London  m  the  great 
mart  for  these  sweep  lotteries,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
advertising  columns  of  almost  every  daily  and  weekly  metropolitan 
newspaper  throughout  the  year.  There  are  at  the  least  five  thousand 
pubtic-housefi  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  and  supposing  a  tithe  of 
them  only  to  countenance  and  afford  accommodation  for  such  a  system  of 
sporting  lottery  and  venture,  it  would  give  five  hundred  as  the  result. 
Next  must  be  considered  the  number  of  persons,  speculators ;  and  a 
pretty  correct  estimate  may  be  made  from  the  fact,  that  for  the  Derby, 
Oaks,  and  Doncaster  St.  Leger  (exclusive  of  other  great  and  interesting 
events)!  there  are  nsually  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
CDtriet, — that  is  to  say,  so  many  horses  named,  all  of  which,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  cracks  or  cripples,  are  included  in  the  drawing  lists  for 
the  particular  event.  Taking  the  entry  then  for  any  one  of  these  races 
at  the  moderate  computation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  making 
that  number  the  multiplier  of  five  hundred,  it  will  appear  that  in  such 
one  event  alone  an  interest  is  created  in  sixty  thousand  persons. 
It  may  be  urged  against  this  estimate,  that  many  persons  take  two, 
three,  and  four  chances  each  in  such  lotteries,  a  fact  which,  in  its  ad- 
mission, will  not  reduce  the  positive  actual  general  number  of  adven- 
turers in  sweep  lotteries,  regard  being  had  to  the  material  fact,  that  this 
calculation  is  made  on  a  single  race,  and  that  every  reduction  in  the 
number,  by  reason  of  double  or  treble  venture  in  one  person,  would  be 
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lite  kob-onft  lor  banuss,  and,  like  oekbntcd  f^ 
not  Ibcir  line  for  subsequent  afdv«  pi*^ 
A  £fiMB  of  tbk  dasi  of  industrious  opicMM 
attoBtos  itself  to  ab&oit  every  trata  qaiuing  the  metropolitan  tltfia^ 
TW  season  is  one  of  glorious  bope  to  tbeir  eiier|ries  and  enlerpiiBk 
JBiBnicb  as  tbeir  fellow  trtrellers  are,  one  and  all,  supposed  to  be  p0»* 
siiMid  of  a  £ur  amouut  of  tbe  material  or  Tiaticum,  some  poftioa  </ 
mhich,  tbef  renrsnably  oaloulsie,  will  come  within  tbe  scope  and  mf^ 
mate  of  profinaonal  transfer*  Next  comes  a  numerous  class  of  p^io^ 
of  little  or  no  means  beyond  a  bare  s olSciency  for  the  journey^  but  «^ 
are  fnll  of  flattering  bope  that  *'  sometfatng  will  turn  up*^  to  defny  tt* 
penses^ — ^meo  who  lure  grown  into  the  re^i^larity  of  attendaoce  at  Doocsr 
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ter,aod  vbolook  ; 

tience  md  anzieCT  «f  a  i 

men  wbo,  it  is  beliewd. 

to  raise  Uie  meansp  and  haeaHii 

convejaiice  offined  to  bear 

jockejfi,  and  oihers  iBseda 

with  the  vhole  ragged  fans 

from  Newmarkec  and  dsevbac^  are  of  aie 

bj  DO  meiDs  least  in  cn:aprasar  ea^'«c  ae»  ' 

^otoQi  peisooages^  male  awi 

noe-eoone  of  anr  note  tluuughua  i 

ctrds  and  sheet-lists^  difnwn  >*  lar^'  rftMMifjs.  nii 

thetporting  gentleman  and  :ae  aa^nggpfsacaiMC.  «:iaiKr  vsl  ^ 

Acooont  of  the  nmning  boncsi.  vzia  i^  xansL  'vecnS'  ini£  ! 

jackets  of  the  respectiTe  riders.     A:  'm  uati  v£  "ji^  snoucrfl 

(for  iDdustrioos  iher  are,  a»i  I 

whose  porfoits  are  of  aux:  q-jpyi-rai^  csar^ser    ^s  'ziac  itJow  of  n*- 

^niite  merriment,  the  iHzsCTko*  s2iiL  at  Cwaies  wumc   jopbi  n„jui.c 

him,  entertaining  Tagabood.  x^  zccarxia  «''r— >.  a  nax  vtubl  xkbr 

has,  most  happilj  for  him,  faag;ifif  nx  as.  jnrii  b    r  flin" j  snmr  mk. 

and  who  appears  to  be  a  Bost  ha^cy.  aoc.  as  hkx.  aa  fivraiiMfr  |B9k  n 

htt  mode  of  life ;  the  Terr  u^  i  wi  rir'n  snc  jgLmiiiifi  l"—  ^  a  wrcac 

vith  the  essentials  of  a  lig^  bean  aod  a  Tim  wr  ftf*  viMBB&anBMBi. 

pnirerinaUy  said  to  be  necenaTj  »  a  pes^KS  jaafjui  'Trrffpi  iie 

mid ;  thoagh,  by  the  war,  Jcrrw-  'a  ^%i  ■ii'iiMalk  im^pt^  wf'iut  teoL  a. 

in  the  most  substantial  and  Aibom^  ^T*^  vamic  '^am  tiamaMwm.  mit  t 

true  conrtieT,  to  the  oecasoc  sad  liie-  uwnjii'i      Sonft    iwuijuf-.. 

jcan  back  Jerry  patronixed  lae  ^>:'«  au£  ^^pptrL  was,  mmao,  lanir*  ? 

a  pair  of  pious  tixm-sers ;  a  napiesa  ooae  rncsc  ni  jc3i0ir    laea.  auc 
A  ]>tti  whose   original   jet   thie   ss=.   had    flCvnsBrr    imns^^   tmsa^et 
his  well-shaped  head;  frosn  ks  K»iiaaeis  wcas  aimsitK^t.  17  i-  ua-a 
ribboo,  the  neck  of  a  qoart  bcc^  u«  axsHsaK  ive  sl  47^  rn—   v-iu 
which,  d  /«  Jona,  be  saxiricallT  azif  diei^j  a^  aft  jiitauuun««  ant 
*fteted  gaze  or  qoiz  of  the  daadr  cf  lu  dv.     ^tsrr  t  na^rxMusk  u^ 
pears  to  hare  bMi  an  accimn^aaw:   B>:k  ^  aoc  nuigimtnue  vtr-idct 
compound  metal  called  Brasi,  wnxf  beiaa  na^tamn^  ixft  "^^  v^vkaitt^ 
aeeonnt ;  he  possesses  the  gift  of  gaL  iaa.  9:x^  mok  ^icufic  aoit  sas^ 
Uitj  for  song  and  dance,  wh'xh.    'sl  cwfcnm  wa  lut  atrtr^niem 
Qualifications,   hare  told  veil  for   shi    a.  ius  -vvibiifirc    PMTnaaop^ 
Litterly,  this  king  of  erratic  ipirfis  sat  awe  ^isawi  jb>  natiifniieu:, 
and  DOW,  by  turns,  patrosiizes  the  ^^ax:l  ksb.  vr  zut  inlicarT  ir  i^tu 
eostame  of  rank,  as  whim,  intense,  oe  «anc<s  Ut  ut  ^ssauBMsH  "ugBbK*. 
but  under  either  mode  he  is.  is  'j^essscj^  im  al  vifv  rw«d««:  ji^ 
early  exhibitions,  the  Jerry  of  bygooe  tts«,r-^'  «»;Mn««#^    rf  .^j^^ 
race-course  I       Jerry    does  not   yet    patrgsBK    rwS^w^r    'ji0a0BMvuM 
htf  mode   of  transit  from  place  to  place  (md  }ut  iaa  v>4r  vui  tT«r 
igain    Tisited    erery   raoe-coone  ha    t£«    kJa^^uusL.    if    ii«t    vxpi^. 
pedestrian  method  'of  the    primitire  a;r«,  aK  k  au;r<:   rcfxac  tar;t 
dopted  by  Dr.  Johnson.     When  on  his  ckktm,  Jtnj  n  t^tfui.lT  ^^ 
ompanied  by  a  faithful  rompaawa  of  li*  ocirKt  rysfzt^f^.  wv.*»  *^^- 
ices  are  made  ar^lable  to  the  coQTeyazuae  of  i»  lufcts^r't  » t:'^-'vv%  v; 
eans  of  a  small  cart,  to  vhicfa  the  animal  »  wa^tsuttL     J^frrj  ji  aa»  itu- 
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portant  persoaage  with,  and  exercises  great  moral  iiifliience  OTer,  hi* 
tribe   (amongst  whom  are  some  very  elaborate  sampler   of  Egyptian 
mould),  and  is  deservedly  held  in  their  fair  esteem.     He  is  the  Roths- 
child of  the  comtn unity,  and  practises  acts  of  kindnefs  towards  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  card  -  trad  in  pf  fraternity,  frequently  starting  them  with 
capital  to  commence  the  day*s  business,  exacting  from  tbetn,  howerer^ 
the  punctual  observance  of  repayment,  excepting  under  the  absolute  ia- 
ability  of  non -success  in  their  speculations.     Jerry  has  thus,  il  appean, 
learned  *Hhe  luxury  of  doing  good  "  and  though  humble  his  parfaiti, 
and  limited  his  sphere  of  action,  he  ia  to  be  honoured  for  his  practiciJ 
indulgence  of  the  acquirement.     Several  attempts  have  been  made  of 
late  years  to  personate  Jerry  in   his  original  character,  costume*  iod 
vagaries,  but  all  have  failed,  and  Jerry  may  yet  pride  himself  in  tlw 
ideal  that  **  none  but  himself  caji  be  bis  parallel." 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  MEN. 

BT   W.  B,  C.  W. 


INTflOnUCTION. 

Under  the  merry  merry  greenwood  tree 

With  me  who  likes  may  roam ; 
And  there,  although  we  shall  4?  oui^ 

We'll  make  ourselves  "  at  horns  ;'* 
And,  hy  your  leave,  beneath  its  leaves 

Will  we  con  o'er  again 
The  iyilpft  and  erankiih,  and  merry  pranks. 

Of  Rohin  Ho<kI  and  merry  men, 
I. 
To  Sherwood  Forest  Rohin  Hood, 

Real  Earl  iif  Huntin|(irdonf 
An  outlaw  fled,  and  there,  'tis  said, 

Waa  jninM  by  iAUie  John, 
Who  wa*  a  ff^eai  man,  ai  they  »ay. 

At  drawing  well  the  strong  bow  j 
And  as  hi  a  nU&h  went  a  lon^  way, 

No  doubt  be  drew  the  "  I&ng  bow  /" 

tl. 
Bold  Robin  Hood  was  so  beloved,, 

Bh  band  increased  in  haste, 
Ai  also  Friar  Tuck's,  the  fat, 

Who  never  would  see  wasts 
In  any  thinjer  that  he  conceived 

The  inner  man  mii^ht  succour  ; 
He  bib*d  the  wine,  and  if  'twas  wrong) 

*Twas  but  a  bib  and  T«rJt-er(r). 
ifi. 
A  n»eful  member  to  the  hand 

Waa  Tuck  at  feast  or  fire  ; 
The  dieer  they  took   Hwat    wrong   to 
cook. 

So  in  conscience  kept  a /War, 


Though  ven*Mon  then,  ai  now,  ww  Av, 
This  Vantage  they  coald  reap^ 

Just  like  their  meana  the  fame  «M 
»eiir. 
And  so  they  got  it  ^ieap. 

The  chieftain  a»  the  chief  of  darta 

Contentedly  down  sat  him ; 
But  couldn't  'iN^ape  sty  Cupid^t  arta. 

Or  shafts  he  leretrd  at  him. 
Maid  Marian  wan  ma4e  Rob't^ueia. 

Queen  of  the  greenwood  ahadt^ 
And  kindly  kept  hii  C9V9  well  iwafit 

Because  he  'd  no  hou4€  mad§. 

V. 

That  Bobin  was  a  rMer  bold 

May  well  be  understood ; 
In  every  joke  you  iaw  be  toJd 

That  he  was  Rof,{byin{p)  fftad* 
We*Te  told  Tell  was  a  telling  iluc, 

(  Nice  eren  to  a  hair*  > 
And  because  h«  shot  the  oppk^ 

TeU  and  Hood  are  daetnM  a^r> 

Let  this  opinion  curreni  go. 

From  monarch  to  the  pedlar ; 
Who  M  spoil  them  of  their  s««it  ^ 
serfs, 

A  most  ohnozious  meddkf  ! 
Long  may  the  fame  of  Robin  Hoodt 

And  all  his  merry  men. 
As  merry  make  all  merry  heaiia. 

Who  *d  merry  make  ^uo  ! 
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THE  "MISSIONED' 


In 


light  o'clock  as  I  set  out 


I  my  expedition,  accompanied 
only  by  a  servant ;  for  no  one  had  the  courage  to  dare  the  heat,  and 
other  dtsoffreniens  which  had  been  enumerated  to  us,  except  myself. 

The  church  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Chiaja,  just  in  that  part 
which  is  inhabited  by  rather  a  low  population ;  and  as  I  approached  it, 
I  wa3  dismayed  by  the  numbers  of  lazzm'i  m  their  picturesque  rags; 
fishermen,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  ;  and  troops  of  dirty  children, 
who  were  pouring  out  of  the  vims  and  vicoti  of  the  neighbourhood. 
But  I  was  predetermined  to  persevere. 

At  the  summit  of  the  long  Hight  of  steps  which  led  up  to  the  church, 
two  of  the  priests  were  seated  al  fresco  under  the  portico,  whence  they 
had  evidently  been  enjoying  the  corso  ;  and  the  great  curtain  of  the 
entrance  was  drawn  up  to  admit  the  fresh  air* 

On  entering  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  church  not  so  much 
crowded  as  I  had  feared,  though  all  the  benches  were  already  filled  by 
women.  As  I  stood  for  some  moments  irresolutej  two  of  them  made 
room  for  me  at  the  end  of  the  form,  compassionating,  with  the  good 
nature  which  pervades  all  classes  in  Italy,  the  stranger,  who,  but  for 
them,  perhaps  might  have  stood  all  night. 

But  the  alternative  was  embarrassing  :  as  I  gazed  at  my  neighbours, — 
their  long  matted  black  locks,  looking  as  if  a  comb  had  not  approached 
them  for  the  last  six  months,  and  the  rest  of  their  costume  any  thing 
hut  irreproachable, — I  recoiled  from  the  contact-  WTiile  I  hesitated,  a 
priest,  who  saw  my  dilemma,  beckoned  to  the  servant,  and  sent  him 
back  with  a  chair*  Charmed  at  being  fpiiiie  pour  la  peur,  and  at  the 
same  time  escaping  the  imputation  of  uncourleous  and  misplaced  pride, 
so  often  cast  upon  the  English,  especially  abroad,  I  chose  my  position, 
— not  too  far  to  hear,  nor  too  near  to  see- 
Had  I  been  in  a  mind  to  enjoy  the  picturesque,  I  should  have  been 
gratified ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  than  the  diferent 
groups  that  kept  pouring  in  incessantly.  The  most  striking  figures 
of  all  were  the  fishermen  of  the  Mergellina;  dark  as  Moors,  their 
glittering  black  eyes  and  handsome  features  shewn  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  their  peculiar  costume,  they  would  have  been  each  studies 
for  an  artist.  I  wished  for  a  pencil,  to  sketch  one  who  stood  leaning; 
against  a  pillar  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  me.  Singularly  handsome;  hi^ 
coal-black  hair  swept  negligently  across  his  forehead^  and  curling  in 
glossy  locks  all  over  his  head ;  his  long  scarlet  cap  poised  coquellishly 
on  one  sidcj  and  drooping  on  his  shouMer ;  the  clean  blue-striped  shirt, 
open  from  the  throat ;  the  crimson  scarf  hound  round  the  waist,  its 
fringed  end  falling  on  the  hip  ;  and  the  brown  fisherman's  jacket,  with 
its  pointed  Arab  hood;  slung  carelessly  at  his  back — he  formed  the 
picture  of  a  dandy  kitzaro. 

Others  there  were,  who,  with  their  shaggy  black  brows,  and  fierce 
glances,  wanted  nothing  but  the  turban  to  have  been  transformed  into 
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tbe  most  complete  Algerine  pirates.  But  if  the  men  justified  tlieir  re- 
putation for  being  the  handsomest  of  all  in  the  land  of  beauty  par  «r- 
cdlence,  neither  did  the  women  belie  theirs,  BnUta  come  una  Napo- 
lUana  h  the  most  offensive  epithet  that  insult  can  apply,  ^m  the  Ligo 
Maggiore  to  the  Straits,  and  the  assemblage  around  only  serred  to  ooo- 
firm  its  truth. 

Amidst  the  hundreds  that  surrounded  me,  I  could  not  discorer  mom 
than  one  or  two  faces  that  might  have  been  good-looking,  had  they  been 
washed»  and  had  the  tangled  locks  that  floated  round  iheoi  ben 
smoothed  and  combed. 

It  is  strange  that  while  the  women  of  Venice,  of  Milan,  and  of  Rme 
are  so  remarkable  for  tbe  gloasy  beauty  of  their  gloomy  treasei^  m^ 
passed  only  by  their  singular  profusion,  and  tbe  classic  eleganoe  wllh 
which  they  wreath  them  round  their  beads;  the  Nea]>oUULO  alone,  wha, 
less  favoured  by  nature,  might  with  stitl  more  reason  have  reccmt  to 
art,  is  the  only  one  who,  totally  regardless  of  appearances,  aoieii  hm 
hair  to  fly  loose  in  utter  neglect,  or  confines  it  in  tbe  hideous  gieea  Mti 
ia  remda. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  Napolkana  escapes  the  national  reproach, 
she  is  splendid.  Even  amongst  the  parched  and  sunburnt  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  marinarlf  I  have  seen  some  superb  girls.  And  amidst 
the  nobility  tbe  exceptions  are  still  more  striking :  Temoin,  the  lovtlj 
princess  Angrl,  the  supremely  beautiful  prineipeMa  Torlooia,  ths 
pretty  and  qm^kudles  daughters  of  Prince  Policaatro,  and  manj 
others. 

By  this  time  tbe  church  was  beginning  to  fill  so  densely,  thai  Bf 
speculations  turned  to  the  probabilities  of  being  smothered ;  as  a  lifiaf 
stream  continued  to  pour  in,  of  a  canaille  that  went  far  to  prove  thU  i 
Neapolitan  mob,  like  its  macaroni,  are  unique  on  the  face  of  the  eailh. 
But  I  was  wrong  to  fear  tbem,  for  though  the  human  mass  around  wis 
wedged  together  as  closely  as  tbe  sand  on  the  shore,  they  forbore  Ifi 
press  on  me ;  and  I  could  hear  tbe  men,  and  even  tbe  woiiieii»  tdltof 
each  other  not  to  incmnm^idajt  the  stranger. 

At  last  tbe  lighting  of  a  solitary  lamp,  that  just  sufiiced  to  make 
**  darkness  visible/*  announced  the  commencement  of  tbe  service^  Thi 
priest  entered  the  pulpit,  and  as  ho  looked  around  on  his  coi}grcfitiflil» 
1  saw  him  fix  his  scnitinizing  glance  on  me,  evidently  with  a&ytK^  hA 
satisfaction. 

A  mvmane  is  a  peculiar  service,  never  destined  for  '*  ears  poliieik*  mA 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  very  lowest  class ;  rarely,  if  ever,  is  theft  soj 
Neapolitan  of  a  better  order  present  at  it ;  and  then  only  oneiv  o>l 
of  curiosity.  Much  less  then,  foreigners «  who  never  even  hear  af  it 
The  subjects  treated  of  are  what  are  called  in  Italy  **  %  quatiro  wmttmi^ 
morte,  i^tuofmo,  hifenio^  e  pfiradiso;  and  every  method  that  can  tflipWi 
the  feelings,  or  excite  the  fears  of  the  ignorant  auditory,  b  unhaJJUt* 
ingly  resorted  to. 

It  is  not  surpneing,  therefore,  that  the  unusual  appearance  of  a  stnofV 
at  an  exhibition,  which  is  burlesque  even  to  tbe  higher  ranks  of  Rowtf 
Catholics  themselves,  should  be  exceedingly  unwelcome  to  a  priefltkoJ 
so  tenacious  of  placing  their  religion  in  its  best  light  before  the  cyH  ^ 
heretics  ;  so  much  bo^  that  the  relatives  of  tbe  Marchese  8  ^  ^^>^ 
animated  recital  had  excited  my  curioity  so  as  to  induce  me  logo  tad  jii^ 


"  myself,  blamed  him  for  having  disclos^  to  the  glance  of  the  profane 
■o  1itd»  cnB#tafal£*m  fiage  in  the/<z^r  of  Catholicity. 

But  tBe  predica  began »  and  with  the  first  deep  tones  of  the  preacher's 
voice,  a  hashed  and  breathless  silence  fell  on  all  the  chatteriti^  and 
noisy  crowd. 

The  priest  commenced  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  his  hearers,  calling^  on 
them,  as  they  valued  their  anime  immorUjde,  and  their  hopes  of  redemp- 
tioOp  to  hearken  with  a  proper  reverence  and  awe  to  the  revelations  of 
the  nighL 

'*  Listen  to  me,  figUnoli  miei^  udittmi  !*'  he  said;  '*  on  the  past  evening 
you  beheld  the  terrors  of  the  Giudizio;  you  saw  Gem  noeirQ  Sigrmre* — and 
here  the  priest  took  off  his  black  calc^te^  while  the  whole  congregation 
bowed  and  crossed  themselves  reverentially — **  crowned  with  the  Spiriio 
Santo; — all  glittering  with  gold  and  gema,  the  heatissima  Madre  seated 
betide  him,  and  the  Padre  demo  covering  him  with  glory.  You  saw  the 
tmime  beate  basking  in  his  smile,  and  ascending  to  heaven  midst  hosts  of 
angels  and  saints.  And  you  saWj  0  vida  trmnenda  I  the  $pirki  danttati 
precipitated  headlong  into  the  abyss  I" 

Thus  the  preacher  recapitulated,  m  his  figurative  and  impassioned 
language,  a  complete  dejscription  of  Buonarotti'a  Last  Judgment,  Then, 
all  at  once  sinking  from  his  lofty  style  into  the  familiar  locution  of  the 
people,  he  continued,  **  But  to-night,  —  to-night  you  shall  see  things 
infinitely  more  terrible;  Auto  eke  chillo  f  Hell  itself  shall  open  its 
poraf/ine  before  you ;  the  spirits  of  the  damned  shall  pass  beneath  your 
glances ;  the  groans  of  the  lost  shall  resound  in  your  ears  I  Gnat  a  vol, 
'fUuoli  /  woe  to  you  I  woe  to  all  who  take  not  warning  in  time/' 

The  whole  of  this  exordium,  as  also  all   that   followed,  was  in  the 
Napoletano^  the  dialect  of  the  city,  and  would,    therefore,   have 
quite  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  did  not  understand  the  paloU^ 
which,  fortunately,  I  spoke. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  preacher  recommenced. 

**  Think  you,  bdUjtgUuoli^ — you  who  go  about  singing  ^  La  0iiajese^ 
and  '  Lu  Guarraemo,  •  or  strolling  up  and  down  the  Mergellina  and 
PotiUpo,  con  Jiisto  e  chil^4)^f — think  you  that  acctm  you  will  go  to  Para- 
dise ;  or  do  you  fancy,  perhaps,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  saovare  Vanime  ^  as 
to  tptOar  in  trrra.  /  *'  § 

If  the  metaphor  was  not  very  elegant,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  very 
appropriate;  for  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  heard  in  the  intervals  of 
Ibe  predica.  *'  No,  no  1  figliuoli  miei ;  it  is  a  serious  affair,  nun  k 
tmMa  d«  pignoli  e  nocelU;  ||  it  is  no  trifle.  If  you  want  to  see  lafacda 
4i  Qtm  m  cielof  instead  of  fare  alf  aviore^ — making  love  wilh  everj 
H^^^Ofso  that  you  meet,  and  spending  whole  days  and  nights  at  Puzzuoli, 
teicilkg  the  Tarantella  and  beating  the  tainhurTOy  like  so  many  jmui  da 
mtmA  ^^-tnstead  of  such  follies,  go  to  mass  —  go  to  confession.  You 
ipeod  every  grano  in  gewgaws  and  omaTnents^  while  the  Madonna  ia 
Iw^leeted  and  forgotten.  Are  you  not  ashamed*' —  and  here  the  preacher 
0xed  his  eyes  on  a  group  of  girts  whose  large  gold  ear-rings  and  coral 

*  Two  popolar  csnmoneu. 

f  NespoUtui  for  qu$9io  e  quelh^  this  one  and  that 

J  SolMirr  ranimu — save  one**  kmiI. 

I%jBk%  on  the  ground. 
The  pine-conei  and  niit»,  of  whicli  the  NeftpoUtaxis  ore  very  fond,   Tli«  lit«ral 
BftAJng  b,  *^  It  IS  not  s  ^ueition  of  oon»enie." 
f  Fiuioiis  mad  people, 

%% 
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particularly  conspicuous 
glie  if  oro,  and  /{??:i>//r,*  and  coralli^  wli 
nessj  and  desertjon  ?  How  can  you  expect  her  to  love  yo«t  to  intercede 
for  you,  wlicn  you  neither  briog  her  a  candle  for  her  altar,  nor  a  drop 
of  oil  for  her  lamp,  nor  even  a  fresh  flower  for  her  shrine  ?  FifjM\ 
mi^if  pray  lo  Maria  saitfmima  :  implore  her  to  accept  your  n?pecl- 
ance,  to  hear  your  supplications."  And  as  the  preacher  poured  foflh 
the  Ave  Maria  gniiUi  phmi^  tlie  whole  assemblage  sank  dowu  on  lh«f 
knees,  and  repeated  that  popular  prayer  after  him  with  the  greitMl 
fervour* 

**  And  all  these  ghvimUt"  resumed  the  priest ;  **  all  these  jwvwciwKf 
who  do  nothing  from  morning  till  night  hut  swallow  maciinmi  and  gran 
Tifrco,  X  or  inzananie  the  2tit!li\  §  and  dance,  and  drink,  and  sio^Jt  l»o* 
many  years  of  purgatory  will  be  remitted  to  them  for  every  garoe  thq 
win  at  jxdltme  or  svojja  ?  or  do  they  think  lo  get  ahsoluttou  for  tbcit 
riots  and  coltMiia^  and  to  open  the  gates  of  Paradise  playing  on  thf 
inandolino.  No,  no,  fif/lnioli  miri:  those  who  live  without  Oeru  «riiffi» 
Sitjnore,  and  his  Saitia  Ohksa,  are  dogs  ;  and  those  who  live  like  dogi*ill 
die  like  dogs  ;  and  those  who  die  like  dogs  will  go  to  helL  0,  pt^ttrrtH 
hro  !  better  they  had  never  been  born  I  Who  may  tell  their  dwptir'^ 
- — despair  which  knows  no  hope,— anguish  which  can  never  cetse.' 
And  here  the  pr<»acher  rose  into  one  of  those  bursts  of  impa5*ion*^1 
eloquence,  wht»se  wild  imap;er}^  and  startling  power,  carrying  evcryrmrij 
before  them  like  a  mountain  torrent,  thrill  the  heart  of  the  mo*t  e«t*i- 
blooded  and  prejudiced  listener,  and  act  on  the  excitable  feeliagi  of  an 
Italian  assemblage  like  an  electric  shock. 

As  the  orator  alternately  anathematized  the  guilt  and  descrilied  thf 
punishment,;  a^  he  painted,  with  all  the  vividness  and  force  of  a  wetit 
passing  before  his  eyes,  the  miseries  of  retrospection,  the  un  avail  in? 
repentance,  the  bitterness  of  separation  from  all  those  who  were  loiW 
in  lifcj  the  agonies  unspeakable  of  an  eternity  of  woe, — -sigh?  and  $oh 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  church.  The  women  wept,  the  n»<* 
groaned  One  girl  beside  me  kept  incessantly  repeating '^Z^Vniw'^ 
DominCf'^  while  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks ;  others  beiit  their  brewtN 
and  ejaculated  every  moment  ^*  3fea  culpa  !  J/m  culpa f"^  Eifify  ow 
seemed  more  or  less  affected; — even  the  handsome  young  fifthmWi 
whose  Figaro  look  had  made  me  set  him  down  for  somewhat  of  «  fr^ 
thinker,  crossed  himself  half  a  dozen  times,  and  muttered  a  *'(/^' 
Gem  !  "  Nothing  could  exceed  the  vehemence  of  the  speaker  §  Itf* 
guagOy  except,  perhaps,  the  animation  of  his  gestures,  and  the  taiyia? 
expression  of  his  countenance.  At  last,  when  the  excitement  W 
reached  its  climax,  he  again  sank  upon  his  knees  and  rr[»eat«d  ^ 
Pater  7iosfer  and  the  litany,  the  whole  people  chorusing  in  wltli  tk' 
solemn  ch aunt  of  the  **  ^Wnct^j  Mtiri^i,  ora  pn>  nobis  f  ^anda  Ma'^ 
Mmidaiena,  ora  pro  nohi*!"  and  all  that  follows. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  witnessed  the  ovcrwdielming  <  " 
duced  by  a  popular  preacher  in  Italy-     I  had  heard  the  celebraird  1 
Ventura  in  Rome,  the  famous 


Gapuchii 


Pisa, 


•  NfiAp-olitan  for  earringi  and  necklaceii,  or  cliaina. 
f  A  mmi  czpresalre  and  uutrAnilauible  word.     A  man  w^ho  enjoys  lift  i 
tluiijglit  or  c^re. 

:f   Indian  c<irii — %wa\7j&. 
§  Iliimbii^  tlie  girl^i. 
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of  equal  or  mmor  uote  m  the  various  cilies  where  I  had  resided,  and 
everywhere  1  had  heen  struck  by  the  prcdicntorea  deep  and  rich -toned 
voice,  his  rapid*  yet  singularly  impressive  delivery,  the  poetical  ejrfvo, 
and  the  daring  energy  of  his  conceptionit  and  expressions, — all  so  highly 
calculated  to  work  tip  on  the  feelings  of  a  people  essentially  imaginative 
and  impassioned.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  as  jo  Italy  it  is  not  in- 
cumhent  on  the  priesthood  to  preach,  unless  they  posi^ess  the  talents  and 
requisites  that  may  enahle  them  to  shine  in  the  pulpit,  no  one  attempts 
it  who  does  not  feel  that  k  is  his  peculiar  vocation,  or  that  he  is  at  least 
adequate  to  the  task. 

An  Italian  predicatore  is  always,  therefore,  a  picked  man, — often  a 
poet  and  a  genius  by  nature, — rarely,  if  ever,  a  common-place  one. 

What  then  must  be  the  power  of  a  language,  all  poetry,  on  the  lips 
of  men  like  these,  fiashing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  country,  and 
with  whom,  moreover,  elocution  is  a  science,  studied  as  profoundly  as 
ever  was  that  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  and  spontaneous  as  well  as 
studied  ? 

I  remember  seeing  a  bare-footed  Franciscan  preaching  in  the  Colos- 
seum, whose  eloquent  declamation  and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  crucitix 
he  held  in  one  hand,— rude  and  untaught  as  they  were, — were  most 
striking,  and  seemed  to  make  quite  as  great  an  impression  on  the  couta- 
dini  and  amfrntermk}  who  knelt  around  him,  as  the  loftiest  harangue 
that  ever  echoed  through  the  Forum.  He  would  have  been  an  impftm" 
aaUrre  had  he  not  been  a  friar. 

The  prtfdiai  lasted  another  hour,  for  it  was  not  actually  a  sermon  but 
rather  an  ktruzimtc  or  discourse,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  so 
prolonged,  though  it  was  too  original  and  characteristic  to  he  tedious, 
lo  me  at  least*  But  the  heat  was  to  come.  The  preacher  concluded  at 
last,  and  it  was  time,  for  no  lungs,  except  Italian  ones,  could  have  sup- 
ported the  rack  and  t^^ar  that  his  had  undergone  during  the  two  preced- 
ing hours.  He  was  replaced  by  another,  and  now  came  the  crhtie  de  la 
cj'enw  of  the  night- 

Pout'  Iv  coup  !  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  The  rempla^ant 
began  in  a  long  monotonous  sort  of  cavlilma  ;  every  sentence  conclud- 
ing in  a  drawling,  lingering  note,  that  sank  into  the  lowest  toao^ — a 
something  between  the  howling  of  the  wind  on  a  gusty  night,  and  the 
last  tone  of  the  iKxjiL,  vayn,  rilaurntlle  of  a  fisherman  s  song  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  the  song  or  chaunt  of  the  priest  —  for  literally  it  could  be 
called  by  no  other  nain&^was  far  more  peculiar  and  strange  than  any- 
thing I  had  e\'cr  before  heard*  1  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
effect  produced  was  more  burlesque  than  solemn,  or  vice  i^erm^  As  the 
preacher  continued,  however,  I  ceased  to  think  of  the  singularity  of  the 
iiianner,  in  the  still  greater  curiosity  of  the  subject. 

It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  account  of  hell,— 6ortrf ^ie*,  hell  t 
—  given  with  all  the  graphic  detail  and  luxuriating  broderk  of  an 
eye-witness.  Never  surely  was  mortal  —  always  excepting  the  divine 
AUtjhicri — so  profoundly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Cocito,  I 
doubt  that  he  was  half  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  that 
most  puzzling  of  labyrinths,  the  old  city  of  Naples,  so  minute  were  his 
description  of  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  infernal  regions* 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  picture  was  by  no  means  a  flattering 

one.      After  depicting  in  f/lomiiij  terms  the  fiery  furnaces  in  which  the 

tanime  danuatc  vivre  to  hz  and  fry, — ever  consuming  and  never  con- 
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sumedf — lest  tlie  contingency  of  being  broiled  should  ooi  be  suffide&tlj 
terrific  to  the  hahiluh  of  a  Neapolitan  sun,  be  added, — 

^*  But,  figUiioli  mieit  do  not  fancy  that  you  can  open  a  window  U»  oool 
youFBelves,  and  let  in  the  breita  marina.  There  are  no  windows  in  k 
mferiro ; — there  are  no  ventoHm  to  refresh  you ; — there  b  do  tea  to 
jump  tn  and  out  of  all  day,  and  swim  about  come  tartii  peaeL  Kol^ 
there  is  not  even  a  hicchieram  tf  acqva  frezca  to  moisten  your  lipi,  »ftt 
they  ever  so  perched.  The  air  is  burning  as  the  breath  of  VesuTiuf 
and  the  Mongibello.  The  rivers  are  all  liquid  flame.  The  grotuid  if 
all  paved  with  red-hot  lava  tlmt  never  coals,  in  which  the  ctomMti  thiU 
lie,  while  abowers  of  red-hot  pfunkt  shall  fall  on  them  incesiantlf  t  kA 
do  not  imagine  that  they  can  twist  and  turn  Irom  side  to  ode  to 
scamfjre  the  shower,  or  to  repose  in  a  cooler  position;  as  ihey^ 
so  they  must  remain,  JtUi  to  all  eternity, — some  with  their  headi  up- 
wards, and  some  their  heels, — cki  col  capo  alC  uigin^  e  dii  'n  coppor- 
some  on  their  backs,  and  some  facda '»  terrot  to  ail  eternity,  as  t^ 
Calabrese  brigands  do  with  the  viandantL'^ 

At  this  point  of  his  discourse  I  was  half  inclined  to  interrupt  tk 
preacher  by  a  bravo,  so  just  did  it  seem  to  me  that  the  birhoni  ^ould 
be  victimized  in  kind^  though,  to  my  e»hame  be  it  spoken,  the  Umt  en- 
hefubk  had  several  times  brought  to  my  mind  the  ignoble  comptiMB  d 
red  herrings  in  a  barrel.  But  it  was  infiottely  more  terriEc  than  ibwi 
to  the  rest  of  the  auditory. 

Nothing  but  exclamations  of  ^^  Gem  !  Oem  /**  "Domine!**  ip|Mih 
to  Sail  Gennaro  and  the  whole  community  of  sainta,  mingUng  vitJi 
cries  of  **  Madmina  mm  !  "  and  **  0,  Maria  Santisstjnay  apffiaUpidaS 
nm  poveretti"  and  every  other  imaginable  exclamation  of  tetfor  ttl 
distress,  was  to  be  heard  around, — certainly  not  a  concert  of  ivift 
sounds  at  all  events.  But  as  the  pndrt:  went  on  heightening  the  pictuw, 
flescribing  the  howling  of  the  demons,  and  their  gambols  with  ptteb- 
forks,  prongs,  and  uncinlf  in  the  most  approved  style  of  DatUadd 
horrors  ;  the  whole  scene  became  "  confusion  worse  confounded  :  *'  sob 
were  converted  into  shrieks ;  where  before  they  had  beat  their  breiaiti, 
they  now  tore  their  hair ;  two  or  three  women  fainted,  or  appeared  to 
do  80 ;  some  of  the  men  roared,  and  others  almost  yelled.  It  ti» 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  '^  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  m 
the  outer  darkness ; "  or  rather  it  was  Pandemonium  broke  loose, 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous ;  though  I  could  not  resist  imiling  «i 
the  ludicrous  sight  of  two  bronze-hued,  weatber*beaten  laszari,  who  hlJ 
fallen  on  their  knees  beside  me,  and  were  alternately  wiping  their  ijii 
with  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  blubbering  like  a  couple  of  orer-grtMra 
infants, 

'*  You  had  better  come  away,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  mm;  it 
will  be  very  soon  over,  and  then  you  will  find  it  exceedingly  diimflt- 
able  to  be  jostled  about  in  such  a  canmlU" 

The  speaker  was   Don   Raffaele  L ,  who  had  forced  his  »fy 

through  the  crowd,  in  order  to  assist  me  out  of  it  As  I  had  just  hm 
thinking  of  the  expediency  of  a  retreat,  I  gladly  accepted  bis  ejcort; 
and,  thanks  to  his  and  the  servant's  exertions^  we  at  last  emerged  iiti 
the  open  air. 

It  was  delicious  to  breathe  freely  once  more,  though  I  regrettfd  ^ 
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oeedingly  that  I  bad  not  been  able  to  see  it  out ;  for  I  had  been  told 
that  the  grand  finale  was  the  most  curious  of  all. 

At  the  coDclusioD  of  the /wn7iori€»  the  Marchese  L had  witneased 

the  priest,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  dip  bis  fingers  into  a  bowl 
of  phosphorus,  scattering  its  blue  dames  about  in  every  direction,  like 
the  eau  hhtile  from  a  goupUlon,  on  the  people,  on  the  pulpit,  where 
ibey  lighted  like  i^netfaXMi,  casting  such  a  ghastly  hue  on  the  preacher, 
and  every  one  in  hi»  vicinity^  as  to  make  them  resemble  very  much  the 
demons  he  pourtrayed;  while  a  fearful  rattling  of  chains  resounded 
^m  beneath  his  feet. 

Such  at  least  was  the  account,  word  for  word^  given  to  me ;  and 
which  many  persons  assured  me^  so  far  from  being  either  imaginary  or 
exaggerated^  was  by  no  means  unusual  Nor  should  I  in  the  lea»t 
doubt  it,  even  had  I  heard  it  on  more  questionable  authority^  as  I  have 
myself  seen  many  things  quite  as  extraordinary. 

Nothing  could  be  more  refreshing  than  our  walk  homewards,  along 
the  gay  and  glittering  Chiaja«  As  we  threaded  our  way  in  and  out  of 
the  yarious  groups  of  servants,  guar  da  portoiii^facchhii^  and  idlers  of 
ewerj  description,  who,  in  this  less  aristocratic  part  of  the  Riviera,  were 
taking  the  /rem>^  either  seated  outside  their  doors,  or  lounging,  chatter- 
'mgf  singings  and  laughing  amongst  themselves,  and  impeding,  if  not 
exactly  the  troUoir^  at  least  that  which  ought  to  be,  if  anything  so 
plebeian  as  pedestrians  had  ever  been  calculated  for  on  the  elegant 
Riviera  di  Chiaja,  —  the  breeze  sultry  as  it  was,  seemed  quite  cool, 
after  the  mephitic  vapour  I  had  been  inhaling  for  the  last  three  hours. 

Yet  on  the  whole,  cduaillfj  suffocation  and  all,  I  would  have  under- 
gone that  martyrdom  again,  sooner  than  not  have  beard  *'  the  missiojie,^* 
wiiich,  in  singularity  and  characteristicness,  had  far  surpassed  my  ut- 
noft  expectation;  for  the  Marchese  S— —  had  rather  softened  than 
liei;ghtened  the  colouring  of  the  picture. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  of  the  manners  and  nationality 
«f  the  most  ongjna!  and  picturesque  people  lu  Europe* 

♦*  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it?"  said  Don  liafaele  at  laat. 

*•  Why,  I  thought  it  very  amusing." 

*••  And  very  absurd  ?" 
**  Un  }>o<^ino,  I  confess/* 
••  Of  course,  I  knew  it  must  be  even  more  ckaquajit  to  you  than  to  us. 
Pepino  should  not  have  persuaded  you  to  go.  It  was  no  place  for  you, 
oltre  its  casting  a  ridicule  on  ua  all.  But  remember,  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  things,  ilfaulfmre  la  jmrt  du  peuple.  The  discourse  you  heard  to- 
night was  intended  for  the  very  dregs  of  the  people ;  and  however  much 
we,  and  all  enlightened  Catholics,  and  you  know  that  il  iieti  i/utiique 
paSf  either  in  Naples  or  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  may  deplore  the 
means  used  as  a  check  upon  tbem,  we  are  forced  to  admit  their  ex* 
pediency*  Nothing  but  the  material  terrors  inspired  by  their  confessors, 
and  by  such  predkht;  as  you  heard  to-night^  would  have  the  least  in- 
fluence on  their  furious  passions  and  brute  ignorance ;  anything  of  a 
better  order  would  be  unintelligible  to  tbem»  You  will  say  perhaps  that 
the  mob  in  your  country  do  not  require  such  a  curb ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  a  comparison  between  English  and  Italians.  Yoti  cannot  judge 
ua  by  yourselves.  The  English  are  a  cold-blooded  nation,  c  noi  akri 
oMimo  toi/o  nelle  vme" 
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**  1  am  not  afraid  of  trustiDg  our  character  in  the  Hands  of  the  n^W' 
ri/ia,'*  interrupted  the  Marcbese.  **  She  is  half  Italian  herself,  and  on 
therefore  judge  us  impartially  and  correctly.  But  what  arouses  my  ii- 
dignalion  are  the  libels  of  the  ignorant  and  insolent  tourists,  who  come 
upon  us  every  winter  like  a  swarm  of  locusts ;  and  after  spending  «  few 
months  amongst  a  ptnjple,  of  whose  language  they  do  not  understand 
twenty  words>  nor  speak  ten,  and  that  little  imperfectly,  presume  to 
criticise  onr  manners,  morals,  and  minds  ;  of  which  they  know  about  u 
much  as  they  can  see— without  comprehending- — lo  the  street;  par 
egUrcuyrdinairef  at  Bome  ambassador's  ball  perhaps,  or  pick  up  from  the 
laquai^  dt  place** 

The  Marchese's  accusations  were  only  too  just.  Can  anythmg  I* 
more  ludicrons  than  the  descriptions  of  travellers,  like  the  late  one,  il» 
talks  of  the  **  inatmraents  striking  up  the  moment  the  Pope  entered  the 
Sistina  chapel  ?" — a  thing  against  all  rule  and  precedent,  no  instrument 
being  ever  permitted  in  it^  the  "  human  voice  divine"  performing  «II 
the  music  I  Equally  good  are  this  gentleman^s  observations  on  ledof  t 
the  busts  of  **  celebrated  men  '*  in  the  Pantheon,  whence  they  haTC  beift 
removed  these  last  fifty  years  to  the  Pinacoteca  of  the  Capitot,  whiw 
he  might  have  seen  them  on  any  day  \ 

Nor  are  such  gross  errors  as  these  by  any  means  uncommon.  Whil 
can  we  think,  for  example,  of  the  fair  writer,  who,  in  one  of  her  lite 
novels,  actually  transports  to  Rome,  by  a  stroke  of  her  pen,  the  Toli?<bI 
from  Naples,  and  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  from  Florence  ?  displays  her  know- 
ledge of  Italian  by  christening  the  *'  maggior  domo,"  "maggior  dnomV 
through  three  volumes  ?  and  has  the  cruelty,  or  the  courage,  to  lodgl 
an  English  ducal  family  in  the  Via  Tordenona^ — the  street  in  qu<iiii» 
being  the  narrowest,  dirtiest,  and  darkest  of  Roman  thoroughfarea;  ifld 
one  of  the  few,  moreover,  which  has  not  a  single  paiano  in  its  whok 
length,  and  scarcely  even  a  house  that  is  not  inhabited  by  the  vwj 
lowest  orders,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  traversed  it  oo  his  wty 
to  St,  Peter  9.  So  much  for  the  lady*s  mvoir  of  the  language  and  top- 
graphy  of  the  **  eternal  city/' 

*''  'Tis  a  pity  when  charming  women 

Talk  of  tliingi  whidi  they  don*t  understand."* 

Of  what  value  then  must  be  the  observations  or  criliqn£»  of  *»  j 
^w^t^eurs  titUonr  ik  ma  chimhrc,''  when  they  print  such  incoDOeiriW*  j 
blunderB,  as  the  most  ignorant  Iftqmm  dc  placCf  or  the  most  lrifli»|f » 
guide-books,  might  have  taught  them  to  avoid  ?  Lioitt 


i 


WOMAN'S  LOVELINESS. 

She  WM  too  lovely  far  for  earth, 

A  flowt-rr  too  fragile  to  be  pliinte^l  here^ 
Tito  l>L>autifii1  for  one  of  niortal  hlrth, 

Sh*?  «e«me{]  a  creature  of  n  lirifjfht^r  upliere  ! 
An^elio  awestiiess  beamM  in  ev*ry  nmile, 

SmtleH  that  we  view  in  dn^min^  of  the  lilcsti 
An  angclV  f<MTn  and  look  wm  her*8,  the  whil« 

A  wooian'ii  heart  of  love  hvm  in  her  hreiist ! 
Univeraity  College,  Durliam, 
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TAKBK    BY   ALFRED   CKOW^UILL. 

SociETV,  according  to  Johosorij  ineans  fraternity;  refer  to  tlie 
letter  F  for  fraterniiy,  and  you  will  find  that  it  means  society ;  so 
that  strictly  speaking  society  means  nothing  more  nor  tess  than  that 
best  of  all  compacts,  a  brotherly  one.  Look  for  society  in  the 
world,  and  you  soon  discover  tliat  it  meaiiH  anything  but  frater- 
nity, and  that  poor  htiman  nature  has  chosen  an  inappropriate 
word  to  designate  its  mixings  and  political  minglings  with  the  every- 
day w^orld. 

Good  society,  in  fashionable  parlance,  does  not  strictly  mean  a 
moral  and  instructive  companionship  with  the  highly  gifted  or  good, 
but  a  cliqye  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  titles  or  riches^  deeply 
learned  in  escutcheons  and  the  "  Court  Guide/*  and  very  particular 
about  knowing  only  particular  people  ;  for  none,  according  to  the 
existing  codes  of  good  society,  can  by  any  possibility  be  admitted 
into  the  charmed  circle,  without  having  the  hall-mark  of  the  fashion- 
able few.  This  rule  is  rarely  departed  from  except  in  tlie  case  of  a 
Lion ;  here  the  creature,  either  from  fear  or  love,  although  plebeian, 
is  admitted  for  a  season  to  be  stared  at  or  stare,  that  he  may  lay  a 
soft  paw  on  his  flatterers  if  be  be  literary,  or  autograph  and  sketch 
in  the  avalanche  of  albums  if  be  be  a  painter. 

Good  or  fashionable  society  admits  of  very  little  fratemityj  as  the 
word  is  understood  by  lexicographers,  for  the  youth  even  of  this 
society  are  never  permitted  to  what  is  termed  *^  come  out,'*  before 
they  have  by  the  aid  of  experienced  tutors  been  fully  Instructed  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  their  seniors  as  to  how  to  salute,  smile,  &c.^ 
in  fact,  come  out  little  ready-made  men  and  women ;  this  freezing  up 
of  all  the  channels  to  the  heart  is  called  etiquette,  which  also  teaches 
them  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  show-room,  through  which  they  have 
to  walk  and  talk  according  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  their  order, 
and  above  all  never  to  allow  this  highly-polished  mask  to  be  dis- 
arranged before  the  multitude. 

The  lady  of  ton  (ton  means  a  certain  number  of  people  where 
there  is  no  society)  goes  through  with  charming  nonchalance  the 
warmths  o£  her  friendship,  which  calls  for  a  very  little  excrtton  of 
those  vulgar  things  called  feelings;  a  scented  billet  invites  her  to 
some  dear  friend's  soiree;  her  amanuensis  answers  in  acceptation, 
and  she  goes  as  late  as  she  can  on  the  appointed  evening,  when  she 
crawls  up  a  crowded  staircase  into  a  mobbed  saloon,  where  she 
smiles  most  bewitchingly  on  her  dear  friend  the  hostess,  who  returns 
another  equally  charming  smile  as  she  receives  her,  quite  delighted 
to  see  her  so  crushed  and  crowded,  as  it  adds  to  the  evlal  of  her 
party.  New  arrivals  thrust  tbtm  asunder,  and  the  lady  guest  departs 
with  the  determination  to  outshine  her  friend  at  her  own  approach- 
ing party  by  the  number  of  her  invitations,  in  hopes  thai  they  may 
not  be  able  to  get  into  her  house,  though  they  are  sure  all  to  get 
into  the  **  iMorning  Post,"  where  she  would  really  rather  see  them  than 
in  her  house,  the  lact  being  that  they  are  only  in  the  one  that  they 
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may  be  In  the  other;  with  this  amiable  intention  of  rivalry  she 
flits  and  smiles  through  a  few  more  parties  during  the  rngfat,  with 
exactly  the  same  resnlts,  until,  overcome  with  ennuis  dhe  sceb 
her  pillow^  delighted  with  the  number  of  ber  invitations,  meaning 
nothing. 

The  man  of  ton  lives  in  nearly  the  same  routine,  slightly  variid 
by  unmeaning  dinners,  where  he  is  invited  to  come  as  late  as  he  OUW 
to  go  away  as  soon  as  he  can,  that  he  may  attend  the  Opera  wtd 
a  few  slight  engagements  where  he  really  must  just  show  htmiiif, 
which  gives  hh  tiger  time  to  turn  his  e^ib  round  and  take  him  ti|i 
agaioj  that  he  may  show  himself  somewhere  else. 

In  the  most  serious,  as  well  as  the  most  trifling  things,  does  the 
society  of  ton  commit  extraordinary  acts  of  folly,  with  the  air  of 
sincerity  ;  for  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding  seems  to  exist,  that  they 
shall  appear  to  receive  all  as  real  which  they  know  to  be  falae.  A 
female  tonnist,  for  instance,  is  expected  to  be  fully  conversant  with  d 
the  tricks  of  card  depositing  and  morning  calls,  invented  for  tht 
sole  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  time  of  the  fair  unemploy- 
ed. She  accordingly  ensconces  herself  in  her  carriage  if  she  intend! 
to  make  personal  calls^  and  bowls  round  to  the  doors  of  her  inumalc% 
for  it  is  not  her  intention  to  go  farther,  at  an  hour  when  they  ire 
not  visible,  **  or  not  at  home,"  as  the  fashionable  lie  goes  :  here  her 
show  footman  knocks  insane  knocks,  which  is  the  principal  thing  ia 
his  education,  makes  sweet  inquiries,  receives  the  expected  answer, 
leaves  a  card,  mounts  his  perch  and  passes  on  to  another  iod 
another,  where  he  goes  through  the  same  forms,  during  whidi  lui 
mistress  reads  quietly  the  last  new  novel,  as  if  perfectly  un 
of  what  the  man  was  about.  This  game  at  **  cards  comptimeotary  *i 
is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  this  kind  of  society 
any  lapse  by  any  of  its  members,  of  the  proper  distributicm  ot  ibe 
proper  time,  would  embroil  them  in  some  bitter  feud,  or,  in 
cases,  the  expulsion  from  the  much  envied  ranks  of  ton. 

When  a  death  occurs  in  this  high  and  delightful  society,  the 
distressed  members,  to  flatter  the  dear  defunct  as  long  as  bt  er 
she  remains  above  ground,  send  most  punctiliously  their  MrtMl% 
carriages,  and  horses,  to  mourn  with  becoming  decorum  in  the  pro* 
cession  to  the  grave.  Everybody  sees  that  this  is  an  empty  com* 
pliment  in  every  sense,  yet  it  is  done  that  this  world  may  see  whit  t 
many  carriages  the  body  knew. 

Notwithstanding  the  emptiness  of  all  this,  we  find  the  next  grmk 
in  the  scale,  **  the  little  great  people,"  waste  their  lives  and  wme- 
times  their  fortunes,  in  imitating  it ;  the  word  ''society  "  being  coa- 
stantly  in  their  mouths,  which   means   precisely  all   the  foregoioi^ 
Not  being  so  well  defended  from   the  approach  of  the   mixed,  tfcejf 
are   dreadfully  tenacious    in    their  invitations,   and  indignant  at  i 
** one-horse  person*   claiming  acquaintance  with  their  *♦  pair-borw' 
eminence :  you  must  be  out  of  business,  or  you  are   never  in  their 
lists,  unless  indeed  you  call  yourself  merchant,  and  no  one  ever  ttf 
your  counting-house.     They  are  troubled  with  a  curious  moaoaMnuii 
which  makes  them  believe  **  that  the  middling  class**  is  the  one  |a>^ 
below  them.   This  number  g  ton  apes  in  every  way,  much  to  thc»>- 
noyance  of  number  1,  its  bowings  and  card  leavings,  ccreroonio* 
parties  and  coldnesseSi   and,  in  its  struggles  to   react]  the  soddf 
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above,    passes  a  life    of   continued  hearUburnings   and   disappoint- 
nients* 

The  great  mischief  of  all  this  ambition  as  to  station  in  society  falls 
moBi  iDJuriously  upon  that  class  who,  owning  themselves  the  middling 
class,— men  of  business,  ^c, — still  strive  vainly  to  place,  as  it  were,  one 
foot  upon  the  step  above  them,  and  in  the  struggle  often  meet  with 
a  total  overthrow,  ruining  themselves  by  attempting  too  much,  and 
when  done  deceiving  nobody ;  looking  at  the  same  time  with  a  smile 
of  derision  upon  their  neighbours,  for  doing  tJie  very  same  thing  in 
which  they  themselves  so  signally  fail. 

How  many  do  we  see  who  sacrifice  all  their  domestic  comfort,  and 
eventually  their  prospects,  in  the  foolish  pursuit  of  society,  believing 
most  fondly  that  they  are  making  hosts  of  friends,  and  that  all  the 
sbabng  of  liands  and  afler-dinner  speeches  are  beautify]  and  a^ect- 
ing  traits  of  friendship,  and  that  the  crowds  who  come  and  eat  their 
dinners, and  dance  their  wax-lights  to  a  snuff,  are  their  staunch  friends  ? 
No  such  thing;  friendship  is  not  made  to  music;  dining  opens  the 
mouth,  not  the  heart ;  afler-dinner  affection  is  only  a  voice  from  the 
cellar;  the  people  who  swear  eternal  friendship  over  the  dinner- 
table  must  not  be  called  upon  the  next  day  to  fulfil  their  promises. 
As  long  as  people  give  good  dinners  and  grand  mrues,  so  long  will 
they  6nd  a  host  of  diners  and  dancers,  who  will  have  a  great  esteem 
for  their  feeding  and  thetr  music,  but,  as  to  any  personal  esteem,  they 
bave  no  more  than  tlie  pastry-cook  who  brings  the  supper,  or  the  man 
who  plays  on  the  cornopean, 

**  1  weeded  mj  friends,"  said  an  old  eccentric  friend,  **  by  hanging 
«  piece  of  stair  carpet  out  of  my  first  floor  window,  with  a  broker's 
■BBiMiioeroent  affixed.  'Gad  I  it  had  the  desired  effect*  I  soon  saw 
who  iPere  tny  friends.  It  was  like  firing  a  gun  near  a  pigeon-house ; 
they  all  forsook  the  building  at  the  first  report,  and  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  use  the  extra  flaps  of  my  dining- table  since." 

The  ambition  to  outvie  runs  just  as  high  in  this  grade  as  it  does  in 
the  higher,  and  endless  ilUnature  is  produced  by  the  constant  colli- 
aioD  of  little  petty  rivalries.  If  the  giver  of  a  feast  could  only  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  complimentary  throng  after  they  have  left  his 
J  roof,  he  would  sell  off  his  spoons,  and  never  give  another  party ;  for, 
^■pfcer  all  his  struggles  for  effect,  which  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
^^Mc^  himself^  the  snarling  spirit  of  criticism  will  seize  upon  his  dear 
^^viends,  as  they  discuss  the  evening's  entertainment,  in  which  they 
^Rear  to  pieces  the  whole  concern.  One  kind  friend,  whose  eyes 
'  clilieii  under  the  influence  of  escorting  three  consecutive  young 
Mdies  down  to  supper,  and  gallantly  hobnobbing  with  the  same»  or 
anybody  else  whose  eye  he  could  catch,  declares  that  **  The  thing  was 
|>retty  well,  but  slow,  very  slow ;  and  the  champagne  was  decidedly 
not  A  1 :  people  should  not  give  champagne  without  it  was  the  best.*' 
He  then,  with  exceeding  drollery,  descants  upon  the  timidity  of  the 
servant  when  the  corks  flew  out ;  but  he  excuses  her^  as  he  dares  say 
fthe  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  in  the  house  before. 

One  old  lady,  who  has  been  profuse  in  her  thanks  and  her  expres- 
aioSM  of  delight  at  the  pleasantness  of  the  evening,  nods  her  head  and 
riiakes  her  flaxen  false  wig,  as  she  whispers  her  convictions  to  an- 
other old  tabby  who  goes  shares  with  her  in  the  fly  for  the  evening, 
'^fihe  saw  spoons  and  fofks  with   the  Tomkins^s  initials,  and 
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6ome  with  tlie  Wilkins's,  which  fully  accounted  for  the  quantity  ci 
plate,  which  puzzled  lier  sadly  at  first,  until  she  looked  about  a  bit. 
and  coiivinctjd  herself;  and  that,  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world, 
she  happened  to  hft  the  table  cloth,  when  she  discovered  that  iHey 
were  obliged  to  eke  out  the  length  of  ihe  table  with  two,  and  yeithe 
was  sure  they  gave  tliemselvei  the  mr&  of  nobility.*' 

Young  ladies,  who  have  no  time  to  lose  in  society,  and  who  lodii- 
rubber  their  kid  gloves  from  sheer  necessity  and  continual  parties  do 
their  little  spiteful  things  in  the  like  amiable  strain  ;  woodering  tl 
the  host  pushing  his  daughter  so  forward,  and  making  her  sing  such 
horrid  Italian,  scrambling  over  the  keys  as  she  does-  These  young 
ladies  will  be  found  to  be  clutching  a  roll  of  music  united^  «^hicb 
had  been  deposited  in  the  passage,  and  doomed  never  to  make  \U 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room  1  yet  they  smiled  until  the  cabmio 
shut  the  door,  and,  before  they  left,  kissed  the  host's  daughter  iwux 
m  their  enthusiasm. 

In  this  grade  we  often  meet  with  an  individual,  who,  with  the  can* 
nlng  of  a  tbx,  billets  himself  upon  his  friends,  in  all  imaginable  wtjit 
during  the  preceding  twelvemonths,  and  then  asks  all  his  victinift  10 
one  ungypportable  crush,  where  half  his  dear  friends  are  in  the  ptl- 
sagc  or  mixed  up  with  the  fiddlers,  or  crammed  into  a  comer  froo 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  move,  as  twenty  are  watching  for  a  chauoe 
to  occupy  it,  even  under  the  penalty  of  being  stunned  by  ita  don 
approximation  to  a  vigorous  cornopean. 

The  fox  squeezes  himself  blandly  about  amidst  the  throng,  smilinj; 
with  unmixeil  happiness,  for  he  looks  upon  the  half-stifled  asseinblt|t 
as  so  many  good  dinners,  mirt^ts^  and  quadrille  parties,  all  to  b6  ie^ 
tied,  in  the  same  unpleasant  manner^  in  another  twelvemootbt*  %sA 
the  same  people  will  be  foolish  enough  to  go  tli rough  the  pftciie 
thing  again,  and  believe  it  is  society. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  young  gentlemen  in  society  who  areool 
unlike  charwomen,  who  go  out  to  help  at  parties,^ — that  is,  they  at* 
invited  without  being  personally  known,  by  being  included  in  tlic  in- 
vitations of  those  who  aru.     Thus  a  person  who  wishes  lo  astooifl 
everybody,  by  letting  them  see  what  a  host  of  good  society  he  it  ia* 
timate  with,  and  hiiving  more  than  he  can  accommodate,  sends  in 
invitation  to  a  dancing  friend,  which  is  an  individual  supposed  oolj 
to  do  tliat  kind  of  work,  and  never  itivited  to  the  tiiore  substantia} 
dinner  parties,  but   is  perieetly  content  to  come  in  smiting  with  th< 
coffee  and  the  muffins.     At  the  bottom  of  the  aforesaid  note  he  write* 
— *^  Bring  a  quadrilling  friend  or  two  with  you,'*  which  is  according!/ 
done,  who  upon  their  entrance  are  introduced  to  their  friend  s  frieai 
the  host,   who   smiles,  itc,   &c.,  but   without   the  slightest  wish  to 
become  more  intimately  a€t|uainted  witli  tlieni,  and  indeed  he  nt^f^ 
remembers    one  from   the    other  of  those    borrowed    friends:  tb*" 
may  perhaps  be  excuseable.  as  nothing  is  more  ditHcult,  as  Uicy^ 
a  most  extraordinary  stereotyped  set, — ^all  wtar  polished  bootf,  wliil^ 
waistcoats,  white  h and kei chiefs,  and  very  oily  hair,  without  aiiytl«D| 
to  say  about  anything,  and  nothing  without  dancing.    *V\vi%tkwA4 
automata  make,   upon   an   average,  about  one-third  of  all   cfcnttl 
parlies;  they  arc  very  easily  detected  by  the  initialed,  for  dinpdh 
tfiey  are  unmixed  with  a  cjuadrille  or  a  polka,  they  all  run  toprdit* 
in  a  luni|>  tike  i|tiickb]lvur,  and  are  about  lu,  heavy. 
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Notwiihstaniling  all  these  peculiarities,  they  have  tlieir  little  ambi- 
tion, consisting  of  relations  of  how  few  nights  they  spend  in  bvil  during 
the  dancing  season,  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  Oif  best  corno- 
peftQs  in  town;  but  if  one  can  get  a  corroborated  account  of  Jullicn 
having  actually  siK)ken  to  him,  be  becomes  paramount.  They  have 
also  occasional  glimpses  of  intellect,  though  of  a  perfectly  personal 
nature,  such  as  finding  out  who  goes  home  their  way,  and  if  tliey  have 
a  fly,  ihey  take  wine  with  them.  If  it  should  be  a  lady,  old  or  ugly, 
ibey  dance  with  her;  this  saves  coach  hire.  To  servants  they  seem 
known  instinctively,  for  tbey  never  give  any  vails,  therefore  they 
treat  thecn  with  neglect;  this  does  not  much  affect  them,  as  tiiey  never 
have  tnore  than  a  pair  of  goloshes,  rolled  up  in  a  large  worsted  com- 
forter, which  they  throw  down  in  the  passage  anywhere,  and  a  High- 
land cap  in  their  pockets  to  keep  the  latch-key  company  :  even  tliis 
is  called  going  a  great  deal  into  society.  This  specimen,  in  its  old 
age,  roust  be  exceedingly  curious,  for  I  have  never  yet  found  out 
what  it  turns  into,  ftfany  people  feel  flattered  if  by  any  chance  they 
are  invited  into  society  above  them ;  their  hearts  flutter,  and  they 
talk  loudly  of  their  great  friends,  taking  great  care  to  blow  the  dust 
from  the  invitation  card,  which  invariably  floats  like  oil  to  the  lop  of 
the  less  aristocratic  ones  in  the  card  basket;  they  do  indeed  flatter 
theiDselves,  for  in  nine  cases  out  often  they  are  invited  because  they 
are  so  efficient  in  a  glee,  or  play  quadrilles  untiringly,  or  take  a  liand 
at  cards  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  are  victimised  accordingly;  they 
are  put  down  in  the  family  consultation  with  the  musicians,  waiters, 
and  wax-lights,  being  in  the  same  ratio  necessary  ;  in  fact,  like  su- 
pernumeraries in  a  tableau  at  a  tlieatre,  they  add  to  the  crowd  and 
efTect. 

Some  poor  victims^  bitten,  and  labouring  under  the  mania  of 
party-giving  and  society-seeking,  turn  their  houses,  as  it  is  not  in- 
appropriately called,  out  of  doors :  their  little  boxes  being  much  too 
small  for  large  parties,  they  have  recourse  to  every  contrivance  to 
delude  the  people  into  the  itlea  that  the  insides  are  mansions,  although 
the  outsides  are  only  watch-boxes :  this  is  done  by  marching  the 
best  bed-rooms  into  the  garrets,  and  making  the  lumber-room  into  a 
little  cafe.  After  the  glorious  evening  is  past,  and  their  loving 
friends  have  departed,  they  have  a  week  of  decided  un comfortable- 
ness to  get  things  Into  their  legitimate  situations;  at  the  same  time 
not  having  deluded  one  single  individual  of  their  many  friends,  who, 
with  all  their  pretended  blindness  and  admiratiooj  knew  that  tbey 
were  taking  coffee  and  ices  in  the  lumber-room  beautified,  and  sup- 
ping tu  the  bed-rooms  transmogrified.  Then  what  avails  all  this  self- 
deception?  do  they  get  one  friend  more,  or  do  tbey  spend  a  pleasant 
evening?  Quite  the  reverse,  the  trouble  is  much,  and  the  pleasure  h 
little;  and  how  strange  but  true  is  it,  that  in  after-life,  when  all  these 
dancing  days  are  over,  wc  tind  so  few  around  our  hearths,  that  we  have 
selected  and  who  have  selected  us,  who  seek  us  for  ourselves  alone, 
and  do  not  take  their  hearts  with  their  hats  when  the  fetr  is  over. 
The  first  is  only  like  the  effervescence  of  the  wine  that  evaporates, 
L^od  leaves  behind  the  noble  spirit  to  cheer  our  hearts  when  we 
^■leed  it. 

Society,  or  what  is  called  so,  is  unreal.     As  with  the  old  whepherd 
who  found  a  magic  reed  upon  one  of  his  sheep-paiha,  and  fasluoired  it 
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into  a  simple  pipe^  and  who,  upon  playing  it,  found  himself  surronnileil 
by  the  good  people  or  fairies,  who  rushed  hither  and  thither  with  delti-ht 
as  he  drew  forth  hh  lively  strains  from  the   magic  instrument,  Mid 
greeted  him  with  every  show  of  love  and  aifection ;  the  simple  shep- 
herd flattered  himself  that  his  fortune  was  now  made  for  certain,  And 
that  his  little  powerful   acquaintance  would  cootinuaUy  throw  die 
lucky  penny  in  his  path ;  so  he  made  bold,  and  drew  his  pipe  from  ha 
mouth  to  tell  them  his  wants;  butio!  the  moment  the  instruroeot 
left  his  lips  they  all  became  invisible.    He  accordingly  resamed  hij 
tune  with  fresh   vigour^  and   instantly   they  were  all  dancing  bef«f 
him  as  if  they  had  never  lefl  off:  he  endeavoured  again  and  sgab, 
but  unavailtngly,  to  get  in  one  word  for  himself,  but  the  moment  be 
did  so,  and  ceased  his  exertions  in  their  favour,  tliey  were  do  loagtr 
to  be  seen. 

So  it  is  with  the  world  of  great  as  well  as  h'ttle  people  in  socirtj^ 
they  vanish  when  you  cease  to  play. 
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It  IB  £1  lone,  unnoticed  ipot, 
Thf  pour  man**  {;*Iac«  of  re«t  ; 

No  Mtune  rcairda  hi  ft  htimbte  lot. 
Few  ccant  the  turf  have  bletiM, 

Tlie  strnited  headier  re»n  its  beftd 

Beiticie  the  long-forgotten  dead  ; 

Wliilis  fragrant  flowVs   are  taught  to 
b[o«im 

Where  Art  hath  wrought  the  g«>T^«oua 
tomb  ! 

Aroond,— the  stately  marble  telli 
Haw  wealth  hath  pass'd  away  ; 
The  hera]d*a  f>oaat  triumphant  swells. 

But  awes  not,  stern  Detaiy  ! 
The  Dohle  alumbera  with  the  hind  ^ 
Thti  gifted  and  the  witless  mind 
Pass  bence ; — one  common  lot  for  all,^^ 
One  yielding  to  tbe  SptjiJer^s  eall  J 

Nor  strange  the  sympathy  that  keeps 

My  watch  beside  that  mound; 
For,  where  the  lowly  p<^sant  sleeps 

To  me  is  saintly  ground  ! 
More  predouR  than  the  grandest  dome 
That  hides  Cornipttou*s  narrow  home  \ 
More  touching  than  the  plain i  of  woe 
That  mourns  the  mcmldVing  dust  below ! 

RecaJ  a  life  of  gilded  state — 

How  valueless  it  were  ! 
But  virtues  heirless  to  the  great, 

And  suff'ring  worth  lie  here. 
Unbare  the  tomb, — reveal  the  pains 
With  which  he  earn"d  his  scanty  gains ; 
To  honest  poveny  allied, — 
How  hard  he  Hved, — how  calm  be  died  ] 


The  sun  rose  not  in  time  Un  }dm 

When  forth  lo  toil  he  we«t , 
And   twilight*!  close   would  wslt  ia 
hymn 
Of  praise,  when  hoauevards  bani  f 
The  crust  his  scanty  wallet  fpar«i 
The  faithful  dog^  bath  often  shand  t 
And  yet  his  eyes  oould  tranquil  ddHi 
For  angels  shielded  their  repose  I 

Poor  laborer  !  little  couldst  thott  dflS 

What  ministers  of  grace 
W^ere  near,  when  sweetly  ihoo  wtwMd 
dream 

Of  some  familiar  face  I 
Of  wand  Ving  where  the  stnleia  vn, 
1q  regions  sorrowlesa  and  fair; 
And  listening — ah  !  no  mortal  vfoA 
Could  hallow  thus  thy  trance  j^rckaai ' 

Poor  lah'rer  !  little  couJdst  thou  kw'*'t 

Kecording  ones  on  high 
Were  noting  alt  thy  cause  for  wot, 

And  ev'ry  heiirtfelt  lagh  I 
Forsaken  ?     Ay,  the  world  foi^ 
Thy  hard  and  solitary  lot  j 
But  ihrm  wert  richer^  sad  and  leoOk 
Than  monarch  on  his  gilded  thrao*  * 

The  poor  man's  grave  t     Why  tf^ 
poor, 

That  nameless,  moaa^ad  faiap  ? 
Scomer,  away  1  their  lov*d  wal«h  ^^^ 

Eeav'n's  messengers  do  keep ! 
This  IS  no  place  for  thgt  to  rest,        _  . 
Bt*»ide  that  pure  and  stricken  bn^^  ' 
Hence  to  the  tombs  apart  from  ll^^ 
Nor  longer  mock  a  soul  in  Wm  I 
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HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

WITH    A    POBTRATT* 

fir  i$  odIj  since  the  com  in  en  cement  of  the  present  century  that  I>en- 
mark  has  gained  a  name  in  European  literature  and  art ;  yet  there  are 
few  countries  that  seem  to  have  better  claims  to  he  deemed  '^meet 
nurse  for  a  poetic  child."  Its  clustering  islands,  its  indented  hays,  its 
great  varieties  of  coast-line,  its  hills,  and  its  lakes,  offer  a  wild  and  ro- 
mantic scenery,  which*  if  a  little  sayage,  may  be  regarded  as  even  more 
impressive  than  localities  which  bear  the  impress  of  artificial  cultivation. 
Furthermore,  no  land  is  more  rich  in  poetic  traditions ;  the  songs  of  the 
Skalds  and  Bajds  are  familiar  to  every  |>ea8ant  in  the  Baltic  islands  ; 
the  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  the  sea-kings,  who  kept  the  whole  of 
western  Europe  in  alarm,  furnish  entertainment  during  the  long  nights 
of  a  northern  winter ;  and  the  adventures  of  these  bandits  and  pirates 
are  interwoven  with  anecdotes  of  barbarous  murders  and  savage  revenge, 
acc4>mpanied  by  strange  tales  of  ghosts,  and  omens,  and  superstitious 
warnings,  and  demoniacal  agencies.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  such  a 
land  should  as  yet  have  produced  only  two  original  writers^  Oelen- 
schliiger  and  Andersen,  whose  works  have  ac(|uired  European  reputa- 
tion. But  Denmark  is  as  completely  subjected  to  the  scholastic  rule  of 
ciasstcality  as  France  was  before  the  Revolution ;  and  it  is  only  those 
who  have  escaped  from  the  rigid  training  of  the  schools,  and  have  been 
left  free  to  follow  their  own  impulsive  influences,  that  have  been  able 
freely  to  develope  the  native  suggestions  of  genius* 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  bom  of  poor  parents^  at  the  little  town 
of  Odensee,  April  2,  1805.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and,  like 
many  of  the  gentle  crafit,  had  a  great  love  of  literature  and  music  ;  but 
the  waywardness  of  his  disposition  and  his  excitable  temper  prevented 
him  ^m  improving  himself  by  regular  study.  Such  was  his  poverty, 
and  such  his  imprudence,  that  when  he  married  he  had  not  the  means 
of  purchasing  a  bedstead,  and  for  this  piece  of  furniture  he  substituted 
the  bier  which  had  supported  the  coffin  of  a  noble  count,  and  which,  of 
course,  he  bought  as  a  bargain.  His  temper  did  not  improve  as  he 
grew  older.  Quitting  hh  wife  and  child,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  near 
the  close  of  the  continental  war,  and  when  discharged  at  the  peace,  died 
in  a  state  of  lunacy. 

Young  Andersen  was  indebted  chiefly  to  his  grandmother  for  the  care 
of  his  infancy,  and  the  tender  superintendence  which  moulds  the  dispo* 
iitiOD  in  childhood.  She  had  been  handsome,  she  was  kind  to  every- 
body, and  she  was  scrupulously  neat  in  her  poor  clothing.  A  little 
pride  helped  her  to  support  poverty.  She  used  to  relate  that  her  grand- 
mother had  been  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  that  she  had 
eloped  with  a  stroUing  player,  with  whom  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  sadness  and  suffering.  The  old  lady  superintended  the  garden  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  with  her,  amid  the  gay  flowers,  Andersen  spent  the 
afternoons  of  his  early  childhood.  The  nurses  of  the  establishment 
took  notice  of  the  boy,  and  brought  him  to  their  spinning-room,  where 
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he  loved  to  listen  to  the  wild  tales  ftnd  ghost-«tones  with  whicb  iKr  olJ 
women  relieved  the  Tnonolony  of  thetr  emplojrment. 

The  Utile  education  which  Andersen  received  wa»  at  a  chariry-iclioot 
More  than  usual  pains  appear  to  have  heen  taken  with  his  reading,  bf* 
cause  he  had  so  very  tnusical  a  voice  that  it  was  a  pleasure  Lo  lifteo  Ut 
him.  This  qualification  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  vti^tm  d 
Pastor  Bunkeflod,  a  lyrical  poet  of  some  reputation :  she  employi-d  tW 
boy  to  read  aloud  to  her  and  her  sister-in-law.  A$  was  naiurid,  &bt 
frequently  spoke  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  thus  led  Andi^rseii  ^ 
appreciate  the  love  and  estunation  ^ned  by  a  poet.  He  wrote  tone 
rude  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  he  read  to  bis  netghboun.  Tb«7 
were  at  first  admired  as  prodig^ies,  and  then  ridiculed  as  abittrdilitt> 
Even  the  schoolmaster  discouraged  his  literary  efforts^  and  severfly 
rebuked  him  when  he  addresseil  him  in  some  few  complimentary  stan&». 

His  mother's  affairs  gradually  grew  worse  and  worse,  She  was  ftircfd 
to  send  Hans  to  work  in  a  manufactory,  where  he  at  first  renderrd  hio- 
self  popular  by  singing  Danish  songs,  and  reciting  scenes  from  UA- 
berg^s  comedies,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  his  emplo jnMot,  il 
consequence  of  the  rough  treatment  he  received  from  the  workiwa 
Some  few  books  fell  in  his  way,  especially  a  prose  translation  of  Sbik- 
speare,  which  he  devoured  with  great  avidity ;  and  he  cut  out  littJe 
figures  of  pasteboard,  with  which  he  performed  the  whole  of  King  Im 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Andersen *s  passion  for  reading  and  his  beautiful  voice  soofi  twetti 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  higher  families  in  Odensce,  and  he  m 
frequently  invited  to  their  houses.  But,  his  mother  having  married  » 
second  time,  it  was  not  long  possible  for  him  to  live  a  life  of  idleiim ; 
and,  having  narrowly  escaped  apprenticeship  to  a  tailor,  he  etturtpd 
from  his  mother  permission  to  go  to  Copenhagen  and  seek  emploTinciit 
in  the  Royal  Theatre.  His  entire  stock  of  money  consisted  of  thirteee 
rix-dollars,  about  thirty  shillings  English,  and  three  of  these  were  tpcnt 
before  he  reached  the  capital.  He  liad  but  one  letter  of  intrododtoOt 
and  that  proved  useless  ;  the  director  of  the  theatre  refused  to  givt  bb 
any  employment ;  he  endeavoured  to  become  apprentice  to  a  joiner,  bA 
as  at  the  manufactory,  was  unable  to  bear  the  ridicule  of  the  otte 
workmen  ;  his  stock  of  money  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  brought  to  ibl 
very  verge  of  despair. 

While  meditating  on  his  forlorn  condition,  it  suddenly  oceuitidte 
him  that  no  one  had  yet  heard  his  fine  voice,  and  he  went  imniedMtilf 
to  the  house  of  Professor  Sibuni,  the  director  of  the  RoyaJ  Conwrn- 
loriura,  where  a  large  party  was  thai  day  at  dinner,  including  Baff*'^ 
the  poet,  and  Professor  Weyse,  the  celebrated  composer.  He  knocW 
at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  lively  housemaid,  to  whom  he  uU 
his  simple  story,  which  she  good-naturedly  retailed  to  the  cofopiD? 
They  felt  some  ciiriosily  to  see  the  little  adventurer;  he  was  invitid  va^ 
and  after  he  had  sung  and  declaimed,  Professor  Siboni  promited  to  col- 
tivate  his  voice,  and  introduce  him  at  the  Theatre  Itoyal  Sis  montln 
were  pasted  in  elementary  instructiout  but  Andersen's  voice  wis  ia  ^ 
transition  state,  and  appearing  at  length  to  he  entirely  gone,  Silwot 
was  forced  to  dismiss  him.  He,  however,  obtained  the  friendship  rf^ 
Guldborg,  the  poet,  who  gave  him  lessons  in  German  and  DauiAh. 
Weyse  and  some  other  generous  benefactors  supplied  him  witli  th 
means  of  subsistence.     Deficient  food  and  clothing  delayed  the  f^ 
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MioD  of  his  voice ;  he  lost  all  hope  of  becoming  an  actor,  and  some  dra- 
IDatic  pieces  he  produced,  though  rich  in  promise,  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient merit  to  be  broug^ht  on  the  stage.  Fortunately,  the  directorship  of 
the  theatre  was  given  about  ihia  time  to  the  eminent  Collin  :  he  discovered 
Aodersen's  merits,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  King  that  he  should 
be  educated  at  the  charge  of  the  government  in  one  of  the  provincial 
colleges;  Here  he  spent  two  years  miserably  enoy<ihj  being  disliked  by 
the  pnacipal  and  teased  by  the  scholars;  but  Collin,  having  heard  of  his 
sitiiation,  brought  him  back  to  Copenhagen,  where,  in  1828,  he  was 
mdmitted  to  the  rank  of  academical  citizen.     About  the  same  time  he 

K Wished  his  first  work,  **  A  Journey  on  Foot  to  Araack,"  a  small  island 
which  part  of  Copenhagen  is  built ;  it  was  a  humorous  piece,  and  met 
b  such  success  that  in  a  few  weeks  it  went  through  three  editions. 
A  TEudeTine,  which  he  furnished  to  the  theatre,  also  gained  great  popu- 
larity ;  and  two  volumes  of  poems,  which  he  subsequenLly  published, 
spread  his  fame  not  only  throughout  Den  mar  k^  but  Germany,  where 
seyeral  of  his  pieces  were  translated* 

He  led,  for  some  time,  the  precarious  life  of  a  literary  man,  and  being 
morbidly  sensitive,  he  felt  very  keenly  the  lash  of  criticism,  which  some 
of  his  cotemporaries  administered  with  no  sparing  hand*  Fortunately, 
some  of  his  patrons  obtained  for  him  a  royal  stipend  to  enable  him  to 
visit  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  During  his  travels  he  published  a 
dramatic  poem  which  failed  of  success,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
bis  mother,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached.  But  all  his  suierings 
were  forgotten  when  he  reached  Italy — a  land  for  which  his  love  soon 
amounted  to  a  passion.  He  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Italian  life, 
and  has  reflected  It  all  back  to  us  with  the  most  beautiful  colouring  in 
his  *'Iinprovisatore,"  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  poetic  and  artistic 
roniaiice  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

At  Rome  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Thorwaldsen,  who  gratified  him 
by  expressing  a  warm  admiration  of  his  unfortunate  dramatic  poem,  and 
raised  new  hopes  within  him  by  telling  him  how  poor  he  had  himself 
how  hard  he  had  to  struggle  against  envy»  and  how  long  it  was 
ire  bis  works  were  appreciated  and  understood.  In  Rome  also  he 
Her2,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  severe  of  his  critics,  perhaps  we 
sTiould  &ay,  the  most  bitter  of  his  detractors.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
they  come  together,  than  they  became  fast  friends.  They  travelled 
together  to  Naples,  and  ascended  Mount  Vesuvius  during  a  splendid 
tioD. 

hortly  after  his  return  to  Denmark,  in  1835»  he  completed  and 
Dblished  the  "  Iraprovisatore,'*  which  bad  unrivalled  success.  Not  only 
U  fnendsi  but  all  who  had  formerly  been  his  detractors,  joined  in  the 
tmiirersal  applause  which  it  received.  Even  the  old  school-rector  came 
forward  to  confess  his  erroneous  estimate  of  the  youth  whose  talents 
he  had  endeavoured  to  cmah,  but  from  whom  he  now  supplicated  for- 
giTBDess. 

His  "Tales  and  Stories'*  were  scarcely  less  applauded,  but  they 
did  not  equal  the  popularity  of  **  O,  T.,  or  Life  in  Denmark,"  a  most 
graphic  description  of  national  manners,  and  **  Only  a  Fiddler,**  a  hu» 
i&oroas  discourse,  but  highly  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  delineation  of 
ebaracter.  The  drama,  however,  continued,  and  still  continues  to  be 
liis  favourite  pursuit,  but  though  his  pieces  have  been  eminently  successful 
on  the  Danish  stage^  we  do  not  know  of  their  having  been  translated,    la 
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■riMd   SfWMiB,  VfeCTtEv  IB  nits  tm    tflS  MB  IBtidQIkl  jMlOQMIt 

■wniiriAlfe^^  I AlLH41ieimiBfMti» 

MJiBli  flf  tke  collig«i  «to 
m  mmtk  of  peblie  koooor* 
i»«*P50iif«  BMkdAMi 
e&  net  Willi  graM  rad  d»- 
Ian  «f  lbs  tme  year  W  tet  ooi  on  a  tour 
[  Jkam  Miaor,  lod  bat  given  a  Tind  Uviscript 

In  IMl. 

1 1#  Uk  KstMil  TmEsam^  dDmr 
^  of  ns  ova  nvst^s^^  nid  w 
b  cnnlr|nn*M«  pnnd  nfhti  frne,  tti  tk 
mk  ittjid  ^  Mb  iDimse  ■fiKtin.  la  Ei^lud  to 
ew*  nrf  In  «  O^T^  or  life  n  Dnnark,-*  have  tikM  »  fafb 
id  IW  aolbdr  k  kiio«ii  to  be  as  niflh 
ei  bv  bn  IMi^  icpuUlnii  n  bf  te  nwe  tolid  poola  of  ippro- 
I  bski  ranifai  n  bk  Ma  Uai 
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Bf  rf  fiiii  ii,  Key  Z^hai,  Angnit  Cd^  Itl^* 

Ai  I  bsTs  m»  doabt  lbs  fvooesdi]^  ia  tbis  part  of  tbe  gkbe  «il 
ancb  JniFwitaP  pardes  m  Eiiglaa^  and  more  «pemllj  tbose  eoomcl-i 
sd  vitb  Ibe  ffti$r  I  viU  eodesponr  to  gi?s  yoQ  all  lbs  portioibll. 
Ws  reniiacd  at  AucUand  two  dars,  dtiring  which  time  I  weal  on  dmi 
vilb  lbs  offiesn  of  ibe  99Ui  (who,  bj  the  bj*  were  a  most  pl«aaiiil  itf : 
of  IcElowsX  to  ass  all  ibai  I  could.  Auckkud  is  <]uite  an  infant  cotooTf 
■ad,  witb  tbe  eiosplioo  of  the  church,  euiirelj  buiU  of  wood,  ptiaul^ 
wbite,  fbnatD^  a  veiy  beaatiful  contrast  to  the  brilliant  Terditfv  ^ 
lbs  garrwndiag  oooairf.  Everything  appeared  perfectly  tran^oil :  toA 
^bm  aativea  of  bolb  lexes,  and  of  all  ages»  were  lounging  ahoat,  vUb  m 
air  of  groat  iailepsiidefioe.  The  greater  portion  of  tbem  had  their  ovo 
OBilaaMv  ronaiiiiBg  aolelj  of  a  large  mat  made  of  flax,  and  Icatbiis 
atiick  in  tbetr  hair;  tome  few  had  blanLets.  They  were  all  tittoorf 
Biore  or  Isas;  some  very  beautifully.  The  men  are  really  a  ftfy  iM 
■psetmen  of  the  genns  komo.  The  women,  though  infinitely  superior  li 
tiioae  of  New  South  Wales,  are,  nevertheless,  f ery  inferior  to  tW  aa^ 
They  are  a  very  intelligeDt  people*  and  very  friendly  and  kind4ica2t>i 
notwithstanding  they  have  many  barbarous  customs,  and  carry  on  tW^ 
wars  in  a  moat  sanguinary  manner,  sparing  neither  man,  woman,  s^ 
child*  and  fre({ueni1y  even  eating  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  a^^aunn  mhm 
they  are  fighting.  They  are  psirticukrly  fond  of,  and  kind  to  their  di3* 
dren  ;  they  never  think  of  striking  them,  more  especially  the  boy»ri»J«* 
they  indulge  in  every  possible  way,  to  make  them  bold,' as  they  iay*iai 
^<N^Ome  good  warriors  ;  and  they  are  inspired  ft  ^  their  Tery  tnuACy**^ 
idly  hatred  towards  opposite  tribes. 
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We  left  Auckland  with  a  fair  wlnd^  and  steered  our  course  to  Cara- 
ickU  the  scene  of  the  previous  outrages.  We  found  the  ship,  Stames 
Castle,  at  aochor,  witli  two  compauies  of  the  58th  regiment;  also  the 
Government  brig,  Victoria,  H.JVI.S.  Hazard,  and  the  Velocity  schooner, 
at  anchor,  awaiting  our  arrival.  I  went  on  shore  at  this  place,  desirous 
of  ascertainingf  the  devastation  committed  by  the  hostile  natives.  The 
place  was  completely  sacked ;  the  greatest  portion  of  the  houses  either 
burnt  or  pulled  down.  The  only  building  which  appeared  to  have  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  natives  was  the  Catholic  church,  which,  like  all  the  other 
building^s,  is  built  of  wood,  This  circumstance  appears  rather  auspicious, 
espedaUy  as  the  priest  is  a  Frenchman,  and  has  been  strongly  suspected 
of  iEtriguing  with  the  natives;  and  thi:*  suspicion  was  increased  by  hia 
remaining  there  unmolested  when  the  place  was  abandoned. 

The  position  of  the  town  is  quite  military,  and  might  have  been,  with 
common  caution,  defended  by  very  few  soldiers  against  a  very  superior 
number.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley  close  to  the  sea*side,  and  sur- 
rounded by  bills,  on  the  two  highest  of  which  is  a  block-house,  the  flag- 
staff being  on  the  highest.  Had  ibese  positions  been  properly  defended, 
the  town  would  never  have  b<*en  taken  ;  and  it  is  for  the  neglect  of  this 
important  duty  that  Lieutenants  Barclay  and  Campbell  were  placed  under 
arrest,  and  brought  to  a  court- martial. 

The  natives  displayed  great  generalship  in  the  mode  of  their  attack 
on  the  place-  They  were  in  ambush  the  whole  of  the  night  in  some 
brushwood,  on  the  slope  of  the  very  hill  on  which  the  block-house  waa 
built.  At  break  of  day  they  sent  a  party  to  the  left  to  open  a  fire,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  troops  from  the  block-house.  This  movement 
bad  the  desired  effect ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  soldiers  rushed  from 
the  position  towards  the  fifing.  The  consequence  was»  those  natives 
that  were  hid  under  the  hiU  rushed  on  the  block -house,  killed  the  four 
soldiers  who  refused  to  surrender,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  it. 
No  effort  was  made  to  retake  it,  consequently  the  natives  soon  bad  pos- 
session of  the  whole  place,  which  was  now  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

Colonel  Despard  having  minutely  surveyed  the  place,  and  finding  it 
completely  abandoned  by  the  natives,  the  portion  of  the  9Cth  regiment 
which  had  been  staying  here  for  some  time  was  ordered  to  embark  on 
board  the  Staines  Castle,  and  the  whole  of  the  ships  were  directed  to 
sail  at  daylight  the  following  morning  to  the  Kitty  Kitty  River,  to  dis- 
embark the  troops  as  near  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  pab,  which  was 
situated  in  a  strong  position,  fifteen  miles  from  the  head,  or  source,  of 
the  above  river.  A  pah  is  a  native  fortification»  formed  of  trees  cut 
down,  and  formed  into  a  square,  the  spaces  filled  up  with  fiax-leaf, 
bound  with  hjraddL  The  trees  are  generally  two  or  three  rows  deep, 
with  ditches  between  each.  Their  huts,  of  fijix,  are  inside  the  square, 
which  is  perfectly  bullet-proof. 

The  ship,  British  Sovereign,  was  the  first  to  weigh  anchor ;  and  it 
was  scarcely  daylight  when  she  had  all  her  satis  set,  and  walked  away 
with  a  fine  breeze.  The  other  vessels  followed  at  some  distance*  I 
was^  as  were  all  the  officers  also,  in  my  berth,  half  asleep^  half  awake, 
when  suddenly  we  were  fully  awoke  by  the  vessel  giving  a  tremendous 
bump, — then  another — ^and  anolher.  Cabin  doors  flew  open  ;  out  rushed 
alt,  some  with  one  leg  in  their  trowsers,  others  with  both  legs  out. 
A  rush  was  made  on  deck  ;  there  the  scene  was  atili  worse.  The  vessel 
had  struck  on  the  Brampton   reef ;  she  was  rolling  and  Ijui&^\tv^  Vte- 
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tnendouily.  The  decks  were  crowded  with  troops  and  sailors.  Tbe 
sails  were  flapping  about  in  all  directions*  Nothing  could  be  done.  The 
other  vessels  were  out  of  sight,  from  the  thickness  of  the  weather.  We 
only  had  three  boats ;  and  one  of  these  was  stove.  There  was  uot 
the  slightest  chance  of  getting  the  Tcssel  off,  as  the  wind  was  fresb€iung» 
and  blowing  right  on  the  reef.  We  had  no  big  gun  on  deck  to  mike 
signal.  Muskets  were  fired,  and  the  ensign  pulled  up  and  down,  Sb« 
was  now  breaking  up  fast.  The  rudder  parted  ;  the  quarter-deck  wis 
forced  up  into  pieces  with  terrific  crashes  ;  the  windlass  gone-  At  lengtk 
the  Hazard "s  boats  arrived,  and  those  of  the  other  TesseU.  A  gtood 
rush  was  about  to  be  made  to  them  by  the  troops,  which  woiold  fcif* 
caused  great  loss  of  life,  had  it  not  been  prevented.  At  length,  wrtk 
great  difficulty,  and  great  coolnesSt  all  the  troops  were  got  off.  Tbe 
next  thing  to  think  of  was  to  save  what  we  could  before  she  went  down. 
I  went  down  to  get  a  few  trifles  I  had  in  the  cabin.  My  trunk  ^m 
in  the  hold  ;  but  there  was  no  getting  at  that.  The  cabin  was  io  «ii- 
fusion  ;  wine-bottles  and  brandy  kicking  about ;  sailors  grabbing  9%frj* 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Things  were  thrown  one  ate  tw 
other  into  the  boats.  The  chronometers  were  saved»  and  sent  oa  boird 
the  Hazard,  I  lost  many  things^  as  did  also  several  others.  Wbefi  tU 
hopes  of  saving  the  vessel  had  ceased,  the  wind  suddenly  chopped  rouad; 
we  now  let  go  everything,  and  she  went  screaming  off  the  reef,  a  lid 
spectacle.  A  few  hours  previous  ever}^ thing  on  board  appeared  eoB- 
fortable^  but  now  everything  looked  wretched,  as  also  everybody;  tbt 
pumps  were  kept  constantly  going  until  she  was  hove  down  in  the  tsttd, 
at  a  place  called  Wapoo,  As  there  appeared  to  be  no  chance  of  lOf- 
thing  like  comfort,  1  determined  to  leave  her  for  the  time,  and  aecoo- 
pany  the  troops  on  their  expedition  against  Hone  Heki.  The  whole  of 
the  ofiicerfi,  as  well  as  the  Colonel  indeed,  particularly  requested  flat  Id 
accompany  them ;  1  tlierefore  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  though  tii«« 
was  great  risk  attending  it.  I  took  nothing  with  me  but  a  blanket  aad 
a  double-barrelled  piece,  lent  to  me  by  Captain  Snodgrasa,  of  tht  9tt 
regiment.  The  first  night  we  stopped  at  a  small  mtssionary  itatwi, 
occupied  by  a  Mr,  Kemp,  a  missionary ;  that  night  I  slept  m  a  boit« 
with  my  blanket  over  me.  We  staid  two  days  at  this  place  togvt  tht 
big  guns,  such  as  they  were,  put  in  order,  as  they  intended  to  tr 
effect  of  these  on  Mr.  Heki*s  pah,  as  Colonel  Hulm  failed  m  Uki^  ^ 
before, 

I  had  not  much  opinion  of  them  myself,  as  I  thought  them  too  weoA 
and  not  properly  mounted.  Tlie  guns  were  all  manned  by  voliint*<f^ 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Willmott,  son  of  the  GonfWif  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  we  adfinos't 
we  had  ten  miles  to  go  that  day,  through  scrubb  and  mud,  toapla^ 
called  Wymatia,  and,  short  as  the  distance  was,  it  occupied  sixteen  boot^ 
and  then  was  only  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  SoOMtiBiii  * 
cart  would  break  down  with  all  the  stores  in  it ;  another  time  a  gufl  •aJ' 
get  upset ;  then  there  were  streams  to  pass,  holes,  and  a  deep  wood  at  ov 
part  to  go  through.  Towards  night  it  came  on  to  rain  very  heavily;  •« 
were  only  four  miles  from  W^ymatta,  and  we  might  be  ^ix  hours  hdon 
we  would  reach  it,  as  we  were  then  at  a  dead  halL  Another  w 
drawn  by  eight  bullocks,  having  broken  down,  I  determined  to  i 
the  ducks  and  push  on,  as  I  was  drenched ;  I  therefore  wei 
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into  Wymatta  five  hours  before  the  advanced  guard,  and  found  myself 
ID  comfortable  quarters. 

The  next  day  I  paid  for  my  nig^ht'a  entertainment,  and  then  took  up 
my  quarters  with  Lieutenant  Fhillpotts,  of  hLM.  ship  Hazard.  We  used 
to  me5s  one  day  with  the  99th,  and  another  with  the  58th.  We  had  a 
Yery  tnerry  time  of  it  at  Wymatta.  W^e  staid  there  nearly  a  week^ — 
roach  longer  than  we  expected  to  remain.  During  our  stay  I  went  up 
with  some  natives  to  Tometi  W^alker's  pah,  to  bleed  a  chief,  who  was 
badly  wounded.  The  hall  had  entered  by  the  aide  of  the  right  eye, 
forcing  it  completely  out,  and  went  out  by  the  left ;  which  eye  it  also 
deprived  of  sight.  The  pah  was  about  fonr  miles  from  Wymatta,  and 
only  two  from  Hone  Heki's. 

1  was  ver}'  much  delighted  with  the  country  about  Wymatta, — all  thick 
woodland,  beautifully  undulating.  On  my  return  1  met  or  rather  fell  in 
with  about  three  hundred  natives,  all  armed  with  different  weapons,  but 
the  greater  portion  with  double-barrelled  guns,  many  with  long  toma- 
liawks,  ftpearst  &c.  Some  had  old-fashioned  swords,  some  soldiers'  caps 
beloDging  to  those  that  had  been  killed  in  the  previous  skirmish ;  a  great 
many  had  feathers  stuck  in  their  heads.  They  were  a  savage-looking 
set,  being  nearly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  mat  or  blanket.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  people  were  Heki's  men,  and  though  they  knew 
I  was  w^ith  the  troops  who  were  now  about  to  attack  them,  they  never 
oflfered  to  molest  me.  One  old  chief,  indeed*  toM  me,  with  a  grin,  to 
get  off  the  horse,  which  demand  I  was  about  to  comply  with,  when  the 
guide  I  had  with  me  said  something  to  him»  (I  supposed,  explained  the 
errand  I  had  been  on,)  when  he  made  signs  for  me  to  continue  my 
journey,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  was  too  glad  to  do,  nor  indeed  did  I 
feel  myself  secure  until  I  was  within  our  own  lines  again. 

When  1  arrived  at  Wymatta  again,  all  expressed  surprise  that  I  should 
have  ventured  so  far  beyond  the  Ymefi,  and  that  I  was  not  either  butch- 
eted  or  taken  prisoner.  The  rain  still  continued  to  fall  very  heavy,  and 
detained  the  troops  from  advancing ;  but  it  was  determined  they  should 
move  forward  the  following  morning,  let  the  weather  be  as  it  might 
Al  daylight,  therefore,  the  following  morning,  the  troops  were  all  under 
arms,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  they  were  on  the  march  to  Heki*s 
pah,  which  was  only  six  miles  off,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difiicult 
approach  to  it«  it  took  the  whole  day  to  accomplish. 

After  a  tedious  day's  march,  but  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
from  the  enemy,  (which  rather  surprized  us  ail,  as  we  fully  expected  to 
have  had  a  brush  with  them,)  we  arrived  in  front  of  Heki  s  pah,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  a  shallow  valley,  in  order  not  to  be  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  tire  from  the  pah,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  we 
taken  a  higher  one.  On  our  right  was  a  high  hill  covered  with  wood ; 
it  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  pah,  and  parties  on  it  could  fire  into  it, 
as  it  was  within  half-musket  shot.  Accordiugly  a  body  of  friendly  na- 
m'es,  with  about  thirty  soldiers,  were  stationed  on  this  hill,  so  as  to  flank 
out  position,  and  prevent  Heki's  men  from  taking  it,  which,  however, 
they  did.  The  tents  were  pitched  in  a  circle,  fires  lighted,  and  pickets 
stationed  all  round  to  prevent  any  surprise  by  the  enemy,  which  was  fully 
expected. 

The  guns,  after  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble,  were  placed  in 
batt<;ry ;  they  were  under  the  command  of  Lieut,  Willmott,  aide-de- 
camp to  Sir W' illmot,  Governor  of  Van  Diemen'n  Laud*     Captain 
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Mario w,  of  the  Engineers,  superintended  the  fortDbg  of  the  batteries ; 
both  these  officers  had  very  hard  work  of  it,  which  was  ? ery  much  aug- 
loenied  by  the  want  of  proper  materials  and  persoot  to  carry  on  the 
work.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready,  the  whole  of  them  were  fired  «t 
once  against  the  pah,  with  little  or  no  effect,  though  it  waa  reported  it 
killed  a  woman  and  a  pig ;  the  noise  they  made  wa^  enough  to  do  tbif. 
Three  of  the  guns  capsiied  as  soon  as  they  were  6red,  for  the  woiitiif 
recoil.  The  volley  was  answered  from  the  pah  with  "  O  you  humbug  I  ** 
in  good  English.  Thus  ended  the  operations  on  our  side  for  the  nighL  N«t 
a  shot  was  fired  from  the  pah^  but  they  kept  up  speeching  and  rin^  t 
bell  the  whole  night :  this  bell  they  brought  froo  Cararacki.  The  Co- 
lonel's interpreter  was  told  to  listen  to  the  nature  of  tbe  speeches,  (or 
we  could  bear  them  as  plainly  as  if  they  were  in  the  camp  ;  they  hive 
tremendous  voices.  The  interpreter,  Mr.  Clark^  son  of  a  missicnuvji 
said  the  chiefs  were  telling  their  men  to  be  brave  and  fight  to  tbolik 
They  bad  a  war-dance  and  song  also  that  night  I  have  tees  bolk 
these  performances,  and  they  are  really  roost  fiendish^  especiaJliilw 
songs ;  I  think  they  are  even  worse  than  those  of  New  South  VVaJfi 
It  is  needless  to  recount  the  occurrences  that  took  place  every  dAj, » 
they  were  generally  much  the  same^  consisting  of  firing  on  both  sidfi* 
and  partial  sorties  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  They  lired  occasiomllr 
two  big  guns  they  had,  btit  they  did  little  mischief*  as  they  could  rK>t 
elevate  or  depress  them*  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  our  big  pan 
had  very  little  effect  on  tbe  pali ;  a  breach  seemed  out  of  the  qucttioo, 
and  it  would  buve  been  perfect  madness  to  attempt  to  storm  before  ooi 
was  made*  We  bad  now  been  a  week  in  front  of  tbe  pah,  constntlf 
firing  on  it  with  big  guns  with  very  little  effect ;  we  had  already  lak 
twenty-one  men  killed  and  wounded  by  skirmishes,  without  fatvinf 
gained  any  advantage*  The  troops  were  suffering  dreadfully  from  tbe 
rain  and  severe  duty.  In  this  state  of  affairs  CoL  Despaxd  was  nthir  al 
a  loss  how  to  act :  at  one  time  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  take  it  by  escakili^ 
(a  mad  scheme  ;)  the  scaling-ladders  were  made,  and  tbe  stormiiig-pii^ 
told  off;  tbe  morning  on  which  it  was  lo  take  place  turned  out  dreadfiol^ 
rainy »  so  the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  time.  It  was  next  propoifii 
to  sap  it,  but  this  was  found  impracticable.  Lieut  Phillpotts^  too  of 
the  Bishop  of  Kxeber,  a  gallant  young  fellow,  (though  many  had  tried  li 
make  him  out  the  reverse,)  volunteered  lo  fasten  a  bag  of  powder tolihi 
pah  and  so  blow  it  open :  this  was  also  abandoned. 

It  was  now  proposed  to  send  down  to  the  Hazard  for  one  of  her  guaiia 
thirty -two- pounder,  to  try  if  that  would  make  a  breach.  Tbe  Comaii- 
sary,  Mr.  Tunicr,  was  accordingly  despatched  for  it  It  would  tcufd|f 
be  believed,  however,  that  before  Colonel  Despard's  order  for  th*  pM 
had  time  to  reach  its  destination,  he  wanted  to  attack  the  pah 
and  was  only  dissuaded  from  it  by  some  of  the  ofiioers,  who  ' 
thought  it  was  better  to  wait  for  the  big  gun  now  it  wa^^  sent  i 
next  day  the  Commissary  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  gun  bad  mtW 
Wymatta  :  he  ordered  the  Commissary  to  write  a  letter  to  counterraiod  it 
The  letter  was  written  and  about  to  be  sent,  when  he  changed  his  wd 
again,  and  let  it  come  on.  Every  one  was  now  looking  out  aoiioiiilj 
for  the  arrival  of  the  gun.  I  went  on  the  hill  overlooking  tbe  ^ 
'•Hich  commanded  also  an  extensive  view  of  the  country,  and  abmit  DO«i 
'  it  wending  its  way,  slowly  drawn  by  eight  bullocks,  ooe  of  wM 
'«d  a  ball  through  tbe  neck  as  soon  as  it  came  within  reach  of  dit 
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pab.  I  hastened  down  to  the  ColoneVs  tent  to  iaform  htm  of  the  cir- 
eurostancc ;  the  balls  were  flying  in  all  directions  from  the  pah.  Just  slb  I 
was  about  to  enter  the  tent,  a  ^rape-shot  went  right  through  it,  and 
another  struck  a  nausket  that  n^as  piled  outside,  and  broke  the  stock  to 
pieces. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  get  the  gun  in  position,  and 
by  noon  the  following  day  a  breach  (as  was  supposed)  was  effected,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  storm.  When  the  storming-party  was  drawn  up,  and 
about  to  advance,  the  attention  of  every  man  was  attracted  by  the  natives 
rumriDg  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  fact  was,  Heki's 
people  had  attacked  ii  in  the  rear  unexpectedly ;  they  had  crept  through 
the  wood.  The  58th  company  was  ordered  to  rush  up  the  hill,  which 
they  did  in  fine  style,  under  Major  Bridge,  and  soon  dislodged  them  ; 
bat  not  until  they  had  taken  the  greater  portion  of  ammunition  and  mus- 
kets belonging  to  Walker's  natives :  it  struck  me  as  being  a  piece  of 
treachery.  The  most  melancholy  part  of  my  narrative  remains  to  be  told. 
The  attack  was  made  by  the  troops  and  a  few  sailors,  under  Lieutenant 
Fhillpotts ;  the  result  was,  as  I  expected,  most  disastrous  and  sangui- 
nary. The  greatest  courage  and  gallaniry  was  displayed  by  both  men  and 
officers ;  in  vain  did  they  try  to  make  an  entrance  ;  there  was  no  opening. 
The  soldiers  fired  through  the  aperture ;  one  or  two  sailors  climbed  up, 
but  were  immediately  shot  dead.  Lieutenant  Phillpotts  fell  dead,  pierced 
with  three  balls  :  Captain  Grant  was  killed  at  the  same  time  and  place; 
be  commanded  the  grenadiers  of  the  5Sth.  Major  M^Pherson,  of  the 
dilth«  was  severely  wounded:  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  Lieutenant 
Beaiy,  was  also  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  only  survived  two  days. 
He  was  a  very  fine  young  fellow  and  very  much  esteemed ;  he  also  be- 
loisged  to  the  grenadier  company  of  the  99th.  Lieutenant  0'Riely»  of 
the  same  regiment,  was  also  severely  wounded  in  the  arm.  Lieutenant 
Jahnson  received  a  ball  through  the  peak  of  his  cap,  which  blackened 
Kb  eyes  only. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  had  now  fallen,  killed  and  wounded, 
without  the  slightest  advantage  being  obtained.  The  Colonel  now  or- 
dered the  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the  troops  retired  in  good  order 
mider  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  pah.  The  friendly  natives,  as  they 
are  called,  did  not  render  the  slightest  assistance  on  this  occasion,  but 
merely  looked  on  quietly  from  the  hill.  They  said  the  soldiers  were 
very  brave,  but  great  fools  to  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  without  an 
opening  having  been  made.  I  cannot  conclude  this  description  of  the 
attack  on  the  pah  without  adverting  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieut* 
Phillpotts,  of  the  Hazard,  and  his  brave  men.  He  divested  himself  of 
y thing  but  his  shirt  and  drawers,  and  was  the  first  to  rush  on  the 
with  six  soldiers  and  two  marines.  He  was  like  a  maniac,  thrusting 
sword  through  the  flax,  and  endeavouring  with  his  men  to  pulldown 
tlw  irect  with  their  hands.  Of  course  he  was  soon  riddled^  a^  also  most 
of  tho^e  with  him.  As  the  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  camp, 
tt  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  all  their  dead,  as  well 
m§  all  the  wounded  that  could  not  scramble  away,  behind  them.  The 
mtlDj  put  the  whole  of  the  latter  to  death,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  by  placing  them  across  the  fire,  and  dancing  round 
them*  They  also  cut  off  many  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  their  bodies  while 
alive,  and  rlevoured  them.  The  dead  they  mutilated  in  a  most  disgusting 
numner.     They  then  sent  word  that  we  might  send  for  the  dead  :  they 
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I  eye- 


were  ieni  for,  um^  ^^^  v'^^  ^  giTcn  tap 

Lieut.  PblDpotts  cm  a  thnr^iny  i^re  i  ka 

was  otberwtae  mnlilaifd.     He  med.  to  wear  a 

on  a  tfee  oaisade  tlie  pak.     llai^  of  tlie  aoWsi 

their  faadLs.     It  w«»  ttroogljp  smfificted  thai  Captsio  Grmi  hd  1 

eai^B  entirelr*  as  tboj  woiiM  not  give  hin  a|w     "Die  ibtoe  was  oov  i 

ftiderabljT  reduoedi,  one^fboftk  of  the  oomliar  ben^  han  de  embA 

attempc  another  attack  was  oat  of  the  <i|Beatkm :  all  thej  eooiidoi 

was  to  act  npoo  the  ddmare^  ^nd  aimoj  the  cnoBj  aa  i      ~ 

with  their  hUg  guns ;  so  a  fire  waa  fwianttj  kein  up  < 

iQos.t  haTO  lo8|  a  conaitoaMe  malicr^  bm  iMthiii^  <S^  ^  ^■t'*- 

Oti  the  fourth  day  after  tlie  attack,  thai  i%  on  the  3th  of  JdjJ 
pah  was  fonaken  hj  the  toemj;  tl^y  M  tt  io  the  lugbt,  witbom  oir' 
baTiDf  the  slightett  kBowledge  of  it ;  ao4  It  was  not  d»oovered  clU  bu 
the  IbDowiog  di^,  si»d  after  it  had  hecn  fired  on  lor  mnc  tiai»;  ml ^ 
was  then  diaoorered  hr  Walker^s  people.    Thas  they  oooiplctclf  ilijf^ 
throagh  oor  fiagers. 

The  soldiers  were  then  ordered  down  to  it,  and  it  was  enl^t  ^ 
only  person  fbond  in  it  was  an  old  woman  &st  asleep  by  the  fid?  ^ 
the'  beU.     The  natires  wanted  to  kill  her,  hot  thcr  were  pfev<>^t'<t 
They  eoold  g^  nothing  out  of  her,  only  that  she  bad  been  foTcc<i ' 
main  there.    All  the  nin&kets  bdoagiog  to  the  aoldieri  were  Ic^  bcti ^^  i 
three  barreb  of  powder,  a  gieii  ffoantily  of  potHoett  and  msoT  ^1 
thmgs.     A  scramble  took  place  amoiig  the  natives  for  a  few  tbinfih* 
hdiindr  and  two  yocuig  women  were  grappliag  for  a  doafa 
gun,  when  it  went  off,  and  killed  one  of  them.     We  were  all  i 
prixed  that  they  sboold  hare  left  so  many  mnskets  and  so  nmdi  j 
behind  them ;  bat  it  was  said  by  an  Eariuhman  who  was  well  to 
with  the  manners  and  cnstomj  of  the  Manries,  thai  it  was  left  hpj' 
wma/k>  for  the  soldiers  they  bad  killed.     The  body  of  Captain  Gnnt  i 
aflBiilmi  for,  and  found  a  few  feet  under  the  groond.  It  was  rm  i 
wmtiiaNtd  :  the  whole  of  the  bctttocks  were  cot  away*     The  old  i 
said  ^ey  had  feasted  on  tt 

Tike  troops  now  retamed  to  Wrmatta  within  two  days  after,  i 
wonadcd  heo^  neat  to  the  ah^     1  aceompanied  them,  too  glad  af  I 
iipaiiHwMlj  ;  for  I  bad  been  aow  iAeen  dap  sleeping  on  the  { 
mA  ^d  aem  bad  onj  clothes  oC    Tlie  acreams  of  the  poor  i  ' 
Ibcy  were  jolted  on  the  holloek-carls  were  shockmg.    I  aawthemiflf 
bosri  of  t£e  Staiaes  Caalle,  on  hoard  of  which  I  remained  three  hpi 
iiiuB  tbeir  wmrnds,  antil  a  siimm  was  sent  down  from  the  V 
1  thea  fetunicd  to  the  British  Sovereign,  and  found  her  still 
bama  ead^  and  half  foil  of  water.   I  was  ohl^ed  to  uke  up  my  qo 
an  board  of  an  oU  lMilk»  as  were  all  tlie  rest  of  the  crew.    It  wisi 
dhoapb  90^  I  got  violeat  pains  ia  my  bead  and  limbs.     In  a  few  dap  < 
wm&A  waa  patched  op,  and  declared  ready  for  sea.   We  ware  ordered  l 
ta  Sifdaey  wi^  despatrhes,  but  eoaid  not  sail  for  some  time  after,  in  i 
ny>ca  of  foal  winds :  at  last  we  made  a  surt.     I  could  say  a 
Ml  mote  on  this  inleresiiag  oouatry  and  people,  and  the  eansi 
aiSataof  the  war;  bat  I  wiH  waive  it  at  nreaeat 
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CHAPTER    XVII, 

The  Dootor*s  story  continued. 

*"It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  reached  the  lonely  residence 
Puf  Daniel  O'Devereux,  a  dwellinfr  which,  as  I  believed,  contained  all 
that  wan  dear  to  me  on  earth,  Emily,  and  her  inliant  boy.  In  the 
wife  1  idolized,  and  a  child  who  had  cemented  a  union  based  on  love, 
what  holy  associations  were  united!  and  1  pressed  the  lazy  Fleming 
to  urge  hia  horse  forward,  that  I  might  hold  to  my  heart  the  double 
object  of  its  adoration.  At  last  I  reached  the  villa  ;  admitted  myself 
by  a  pass-key  to  the  garden,  and  approached  the  remote  wing 
which  its  hospitable  proprietor  had  allotted  to  the  separate  accommo- 
dation of  Mrs.  Devereux  and  her  servants.  It  was  within  an  hour 
of  bedtime,  and  yet  not  a  light  twinkled  from  a  window,  nor  was 
there  a  sound  heard  from  within,  to  indicate  that  that  portion  of  the 
building  was  inhabited.  I  tried  the  door ;  but  it  was  carefully 
secured.  Some  change  in  domestic  arrangements  might  have  been 
probably  made  in  my  absence;  and  I  walked  round  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  house  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  O'Devereux's 
establishment.  To  the  gloom  of  the  rear,  the  exuberant  lighting  of 
the  front  formed  a  singular  contrast,  for  lamps  flashed  from  every 
apartment.  Were  they  the  pendants  upon  revelry  and  feasting? 
No ;  they  were  hurriedly  borne  through  the  chambers  and  corridor, 
and  betokened  alarm  or  confusion.  I  knocked  ;  and  a  very  pretty 
Flemish  girl,  who  had  been  poor  Emily*s  personal  attendant,  opened 
the  door.  When  she  recognised  me,  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  her 
lips ;  the  lamp  ihe  carried  fell, — she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and, 
like  a  person  blasted  by  some  unearthly  sight,  flew  down  the  cor- 
ridor like  a  maniac. 

**  In  God's  name  !"  I  exclaimed,  "what  means  all  this?** 

*' '  The  knock,  the  girFs  shriek,  and  my  excited  inquiry,  had  been 
overheard  by  an  Irish  priest;  and  the  worthy  man  rushed  out  of  an 
adjacent  chamber,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  neither  calculated  to  relieve 
alarm,  nor  restore  confidence,  he  begged  me  to  be  patient.^ — '  The 
Lord  gives  and  he  takes  away.  Great  trials  are  given  for  great  ends,' 
he  muttered,-^"  Monk  1"  I  exclaimed  contemptuously,  breaking  from 
his  feeble  hold,  "  stay  me  not.  There — to  that  chamber— I  see  the 
servants  hurry,  By  heaven !  I'll  know  the  worst  at  once.  Nay. 
do  not  stop  me.  Before  half  a  minute  I  '11  ascertain  the  extent  of 
my  calamity,  and  find  out  what  that  apartment  contains,' 

'* '  A  feeble  old  man  could  ill  restrain  a  man  excited  by  vague  and 
horrible  apprehensions  almost  to  madness  •  and,  bursting  from  his 
grasp,  I  sprang  into  the  apartment,  and  there  lay  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  fat  and  hospitable  Irishman,  laid  out  with  all  the  ceremonial 
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o£  lights  and  refreshments,  which  mark  the  obsequies  of  the  better 
classes  in  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 

*' '  But  all  this  to  me  was  mystery.  Mr.  0*Devercux  was  dead: 
but  where  was  Emily  and  my  child  ?  The  hackneyed  and  emphatic 
line  would  have  ^iven  the  best  response,  *  Where  are  they?*  and 
echo  answered,  '  Where  ?'  I  prayed,  commanded,  threatened »— but 
none  could  or  would  give  me  any  intelligence ;  and  to  my  repeated 
in<][uiries  the  only  answer  was  a  renewal  of  womanly  lamentations. 
My  brain  was  on  fire.  I  felt  I  should  go  distracted, — when  a  middl*- 
aged  man,  who  proved  to  be  a  physician,  expatriated  in  Ninety* 
eight,  and  since  that  period  a  practitioner  in  Flushing,  entered  tne 
chamber  of  death,  and  requested  me  to  follow  him  into  the  oest 
room. 

**  *  My  dear  sir/  he  said,  as  he  kindly  took  my  hand,  *  you  ire  & 
man  and  a  soldier,  and  must  nerve  yourself  to  hear  with  as  mocii 
calmness  as  you  can  command^  the  sad  and  painful  disclosures  wliieh 
I  am  about  to  make/ 

"  'I  could  not  speak ;  but  I  pressed  his  hand  in  minej  to  UMUt 
him  that  I  should  tax  my  fortitude  to  the  utmost. 

'*  *  Three  nights  since,  your  lost  lady  was  sitting  with  her  baby  h 
her  private  apartments.  She  was  alone,  with  the  exception  of  thi 
young  girl,  whose  deep  distress  your  unexpected  appearance  diw 
evening  so  wildly  recalled.  One  of  the  female  attendants  of  tliii 
household  had  been  married  in  the  morning — and  the  servants  had 
consequently  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  bridal  anpperi  lid 
remain  out  till  morning.  He  who  lies  in  the  next  apartment  ft  eomi 
had  some  time  supped,  and  was  preparing  to  retire  for  tht  nifn* 
when  a  shriek  was  heard  in  the  corridor,  and  the  attendant  of  m% 
Devereux  burst  into  the  chamber  where  the  old  gentleman  wi>  ci- 
ting, exclniming,^*'  Help  l  help !  the  lady  !  the  dear  lady  T— and  (tl! 
in  convulsions  on  the  carpet.  The  effect  upon  your  departed  fowi 
and  benefactor  was  fatal  and  instantaneous ;  he  dropped  in  apopkiy 
on  the  floor,  and  never  spoke  again.  An  hour  is  supposed  to  biut 
elapsed,  during  which  lime  he  who  sleeps  on  the  bed  of  death,  andd^ 
girl,  who  happily  survived  the  shock,  lay  upon  the  ground  in  1 
insensibility.  Accident  alone  prevented  them  from  remaining  i 
discovered  until  the  morning.  A  female  servant,  who  was  at 
bridal  feast,  suddenly  became  indisposed,  and  was  obliged  to  i 
the  festal  party,  and  return  to  the  villa.  She  raised  an 
instantly ;  but,  alas  I  too  late  to  restore  the  dead,  or  recover  i 
living.  When  Agatha's  recollection  returned,  she  thus  detailed  iff 
she  knew  of  this  mysterious  and  diabolical  transaction*  She  wtf 
sitting  in  the  parlour  with  her  mistress,  in  the  assurance  of  prrf«t 
safely,  and  unconscious  that  danger  was  impending.  The  priiitt 
side-docir,  which  opens  from  the  garden  on  the  high-road,  was  hiaH 
to  close  softly  ;  but  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  one  of  tbebfNU 
company  had  been  delayed  later  than  the  rest,  and  waa  haitcnte 
from  the  villa  to  join  the  revellers.  The  glass-door,  which  Iw 
from  the  parlour  on  the  grass-plot,  was  unfastened  ;  suddenly  it  ^f^  . 
pushed  open,  and  three  men  entered  the  room.  Two  were  * 
in  the  garb  of  sailors,  with  blackened  faces;  the  third,  who  ( 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  others, — a  man  evidently  of  inp 
order,  was  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  which  conceal^ 
figure,  and  hooded  his  features  effectually,    The  lady  faintedr 
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Miorsemaid  ahneked,  and  rushed  through  another  door — the  stranger 
in  the  cloak  vainly  attempting  to  arrest  her  flight.  When  the  alarm 
wa.<if^iven,  and  as.sistance  was  procured,  it  was  found  that  tiie  lady 
and  the  infant  had  been  carried  oW;  and  traces  corresponding  to 
those  left  on  the  garilen  flower-beds  were  found  on  the  pathway 
leading  towards*  a  neighbouring  canaL  But  there  all  clue  that  could 
lead  to  any  elucidation  of  this  act  of  violence  was  lost — '  Oh,  OodT 
I  exclaimed,  as  the  fearful  suspicion  crossed  my  mind, — *uiy  wife, 
my  child, — drowned  — murdered '^'^  Certainly  not/  returned  the 
physician.  ^  The  canal  was  carefully  dragged,  and  notliing  was  found 
which  could  lead  to  any  supposition  that  a  murderous  deed  had 
been  committed  there.  But  the  object  for  which  the  lady  and  child 
were  carried  off.  as  well  as  the  place  of  their  concealment,  remain 
equally  wrapped  in  mystery.  The  city  authorities  and  officers  of 
justice  have  exhausted  all  their  ingenuity  to  trace  the  villains,  or 
oht&tn  any  clue  to  discover  the  principal  delinquent ;  ibr  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  that  the  man  in  the  cloak  was  the  employer,  and 
the  ruffians  in  sailor's  attire  merely  agents  to  effect  the  abduction.' 

" '  Had  death  struck  the  dear  objects  of  my  love  to  the  dust,  I 
might  hai'e  borne  up  against  the  blow  ;  but  there  was  a  terrible  un- 
csertainty  as  to  what  misery  Emily  had  already  endured,  and^ — if  she 
yet  lived — ^for  what  future  sufferings  she  was  reserved,  that  nearly 
unsettled  reason.  1  saw  myself  acknowledged  heir  to  my  departed 
natnesake,  without  any  to  question  my  right  of  succession,  I  found 
mjtelf  master  often  thousand  pounds,  and  felt  a  Stoic  indifference, 
that  shewed  my  withered  heart  was  dead  to  all  that  forms  t!ie  chief 
end  of  human  ambition.  For  six  months  I  expended  money,  em- 
ployed agents,  devised  schemes,  exhausted  every  expedient  which 
the  mind  can  devise,  or  the  purse  carry  out,  and  all  proved  unavail- 
ing. At  last  I  sank  into  despair  ;  the  mystery  that  involved  my 
double  bereavement,  so  far  from  clearing,  became  every  day  deeper 
and  more  impenetrable — hope,  too  long  deferred,  abandoned  me  al- 
together,— reason  gave  way, — and  1  sank  into  melancholy  madness, 

"'For  a  year  I  continued  in  this  wretched  state;  but  mine  was 
ilttunty  of  that  character  which  neither  required  restraint  or  coer- 
cion^ and  I  resided  in  the  villa  lei\  me  by  ray  kinsman*  and  which 
bad  been  the  unhappy  scene  of  a  terrible  visitation,  which  no  mortal 
means  could  alleviate.  Suddenly  I  awoke,  as  from  a  gloomy  dream. 
The  Continent  was  in  arms, — a  military  impulse  urged  me  on, — my 
mteUects  resumed  their  healthy  tone^  —  and,  after  a  rapid  arrange- 
niecit  of  my  property,  I  joined  the  eagles  of  Napoleon. 

'*  •  When  men  look  to  death  as  a  deliverance,  war  offers  many  an 
opiiortutiity  for  display.  For  burning  courage,  my  recklessness  of 
life  was  mistaken;  and,  seizing  every  occasion — which  only  those 
^deKperate  of  future  happiness  would  court — I  rose  rapidly  in  profes- 
iionAl  reputation^  and  honours  and  promotion  followed  last,  I  pass- 
ed through  the  Russian  invasion  anti  the  Leipsic  campaign  un- 
inthed,  —  saw  the  star  of  the  mighty  one  lose  its  ascendancy  by 
ees»  and  sink  to  rise  no  more  on  the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo. 
^  Peace  came, — and  Europe  breathed  once  more  ;  but  what  was 

I  iiolated  wretch  like  me  to  do?     *  With  war*s  red  honours  on  my 
•t/  and  ample  fortune  at  my  command,  how  was  I,  after  a  tur- 

oil  of  ten  years,  to  find  aught  in  existence  to  make  life  endurable  ? 
buaineia-^but,  stranger  still,  a  secret  impulse  induced  me  to 
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revisit  Flushing;  and  once  more  I  returned  to  a  house  which,  in 
my  person  had  witnessed  so  much  happiness,  and  so  much  misery. 

*' '  I  soon,  however,  tired  of  a  place  too  well  calculated  to  reall 
the  bitterest  recollections,  and  had  issued  orders  to  my  servant  tu  j»re- 
pare  for  a  speedy  departure,  when  late  on  the  evening  before  I  wu 
to  leave,  it  Avas  announced  that  a  stranger  urgently  desired  lo  %ee 
me,  without  a  moment's  delay.     I  ordered  him  to  be  shewn  fn ;  and 
when  the  attendant  had  left  us  to  ourselves,  demanded  who  he  ira 
and  w  hat  the  business  might  be  which  had  brought  him  to  the  villtl 
— '  Have  you  forgotten  me,  sir  ?'  he  returned,    *  Ah  !  ten  years  tnik 
sad  differences  in  men*s  looks,  and,  Taith  I  if  I  met  you  casualty 
might  have  passed  you  as  a  stranger ;  and  yet   I   pride  my&elf  on 
never  forgetting  a  face  1  have  once  seen.     It  is  a  useful  gift,  that(' 
identic  cation  J  to  people  in  my  profession/ — '  May  I  ask  who  tt  I 
that  1  address?' — ^  Janaen  Scloss,  keeper  of  the  rasp-house/  watT 
reply. — *  And  have  you  and  I  been  formerly  acquainted,  Mr.Sda 
If  we  have,  the  circumstance  has  escaped  my  recollection.* — *  Yei;^ 
Colonel,     U  you   remember,  I  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  igenu 
you  employed  to  trace  out  a  lost  lady,  and  discover  the  villain*  who 
had  perpetrated  the  outrage.* — *  I  crave  your  pardon.     I  now  recol- 
lect you  perfectly.  You  were  zealous,  and  unfortunate,    I  know 
exertions  were  unwearied ;  and  for  six  months  you  endeavoured  i 
vain  to  find  a  clue/—**  Which,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  accident  i 
discovered/ — *Can  it  be  possible.?*'  I  inquired  eagerly. — *  It  is  ^ 
mow  Colonel,*  returned  the  keeper* — *  For  God's  sake,  proceed/^ 
*The  story  's  brief/  returned  the  jailer  of  the  rasp-house.     *  A<  ^_ 
minal,  who  has  been  under  my  charge  a  dozen  time«^  and  had  already 
undergone  every  punishment  but  capital,  was  sent  to  me  a  moniii  ifo 
^br  theft  and  violence*   He  seemed  in  bad  health  when  he  waj brougbt 
in  ;  and  since  his  confinement  he  has  declined  rapidly.     Three  dijt 
since,  the  niedical  attendant  of  the  prison  told  him  plainly  that  hit 
case  was  one  beyond  the  chance  of  recovery  ;  and  from  thai  iiiocneot 
a  change  seems  to  have  come  over  a  spirit  impeniteni  before^  md 
brutalized  far  beyond  the  hope  of  being  touched  by  contrition  f*^*-  ru^ 
crime.    He  says  that  much  and  varied  villainous  deeds  pres*  i 
on  his  conscience  ;  but  that  which  pains  him  deepest  was  his  U*..fc  - 
party  in  carrying  oW  a  lady  and  her  child.    I  followed  the  adroioiooi 
he  made  from  time  to  time  with  caution  ;  and  I  have  not  a  ahadov 
of  doubt  but  this  guilty  and  unhappy  man  was  one  of  thoaei 
in  the  outrage  which  you  have  too  much  reason  to  remember  i 
never-ending  pain.     Come  with  me — the  criminal  himself  dcilffil 
— and  you  shall  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  dying  reveUtiooi — 99t 
as  they  concern  you^— of  a  man  who  admits  himself  a  crimiflil  f 
infancy.' 

'* '  I  sprang  up^  took  my  hat^  there  was  a  carriage  standiiig  «i  t 
gate,  we  got  in,  and  within  ten  minutes  were  at  the  ra$|>-hous(v< 
beside  the  bed  of  an  expiring  malefactor. 

*' '  What  a  change  wiihin  an  hour,'  said  the  keeper,  aa  he  ktti 
sick  man's  pulse, — '  Sinking  rapidly — an  hour  or  two,  and  allwtti 
over.'— *Tfte  last  senttncewas  spoken  apart  and  in  a  whisper.- 
here  is  the  gentleman  you  wislied  to  see/ — *  Is  his  name  Dev 
asked  the  criminal — The  keeper  nodded  an  affirmative, — ^'Thflli 
doubt  he  will  heap  curses  on  a  dying  man,  who  deserves  hii  hitfii 
maledictions,  for  I  aided  in  robbing  him  of  both  a  wife  and  Mi^  | 
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"  '  I  started  in  horror  from  the  pallet  on  which  the  dying  wretch 

WjfB  Stretched^  and  a  furious  anathema  was  bursting  from  my  lipa, 
^pen  the  keeper  caught  my  arm^  and  whisperetl — 

"  *  For  GckI's  sake  contain  yourself,  his  sand  is  ebbing  fast,  his 
hours  arc  come  to  moments.  If  you  do  not  listen  patiently  he  '11  carry 
his  secret  to  the  grave/ 

*'  *  There  was  evident  truth  in  the  keeper's  remark,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  put  a  constraint  upon  my  feelings,  although  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  wretch,  who  avowed  that  he  had  been  an  accessory  in 
blightiiig  my  happiness  for  ever.  Feebly,  and  interrupted  by  a 
teasinjB^  cough,  the  criminal  thus  proceeded — 

**  *  I  was  hiding  from  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  apprehend  me  for  a  street  robbery,  when  a  man,  whose  name 
I  never  knew,  but  whom  we  all  called  Black  Frank,  ent^^red  the  cellar 
where  1  had  concealed  myself,  and  told  me  he  was  come  on  business. 
He  produced  a  flask  of  schnaaps,  and  over  tliis  bottle  we  sat  down 
on  an  old  fish -barrel  to  discuss  the  matter  quietly*  He  told  me  there 
was  a  job  to  be  done  that  night,  for  w  hich  an  Englishman  would 
come  dow*n  handsomely — and  there  would  be  no  great  trouble  in  it, 
for  it  was  only  the  removal  of  a  woman.  He  said  further,  that  things 
were  properly  arranged,  and  for  an  hour's  work  I  should  receive  a 
dosen  napoleons,  I  had  not  at  the  moment  a  second  stiver  ;  1  was 
already  denounced  for  a  grave  offence  against  the  laws  ;  and  at  once 
I  agret^d  to  assist  In  the  business,  no  matter  what  it  was.  Frank  told 
down  half  the  money  on  the  spot,  assured  me  that  when  our  task 
w«s  executed  the  other  moiety  should  be  immediately  forthcoming, 
and  that  our  employer  would  in  person  accompany  us,  and  direct, 
aid,  and  assist.  We  had  only  to  carry  a  lady  and  her  child  Irom  the 
hoilBe  they  resided  in  to  the  adjacent  canal,  and  there  our  duty 
would  terminate^  for  a  boat  would  be  in  waiting,  and  otheri,  pre- 
viously engaged,  would  take  the  iady  off  our  hands.  No  violence 
was  intended,  no  insult  should  be  offered  to  the  abducted  one ;  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  carry  her  to  the  water-side,  and,  were  it  required, 
mereiy  employ  sufficient  force  to  prevent  her  from  making  an 
outcry  and  raising  an  alarm*  Not  the  slightest  opposition  was  lo  be 
apprehended,  for  on  this  particular  evening,  the  servants  were 
merry-making  at  a  wedding,  and  save  a  ht^lpless  old  man  and  the 

tf  in  question,  the  house  would  be  untenanted  till  morning, — I 
e  neither  strength  nor  time  to  tell  you  more  tlian  that  all  we 
e  led  to  expect  was  easily  realised.  We  gained  the  house  with- 
out difBculty,  by  a  picklock  key  with  which  Black  Frank  opened 
the  garden  wicket.  The  lady  spared  us  all  necessity  to  be  rough 
with  her,  for  on  our  sudden  ap|>earance  she  fell  into  a  fit,  and  con- 
tinued in  total  insensibility  until  we  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  the 
boatmen  whom  we  fotind  punctually  in  waiting-  Whoever  our  em- 
ployer was,  he  was  able  and  cautious  in  all  his  arrangements, — and  by 
llie  life  of  different  agents,  he  no  doubt  intended  to  break  any  chain 

■evidence  that  might  connect  him  with  the  act,  and  thus  involve  the 
lole  of  the  foul  transaction  in  mystery.  To  us  who  carried  the 
lady  and  infant,  those  who  received  her  were  unknown — and  the 
ftratiger  in  the  cloak  prohibited  a  sentence  to  be  interchanged.  The 
baatmen  to  whom  the  kidnapped  person  was  delivered,  knew  not 
where  she  came  from,  nor  were  we  who  carried  her  away  enabled 
even  to  guess  what  was  the  intent  of  the  act  of  violence,  or  whiihet 
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was  the  lady's  tlestmalion.  But  mark  how  the  best  Uid  tcEenei 
will  Bometimes  prove  abortive !  Black  Frank  was  nserely  a  Und* 
robber,  a  foot- pad,  burglar,  coiner ;  the  boatmen  were  robbe«  on 
the  sea  ;  now^  in  my  o%vn  person,  I  united  the  double  profession— «Dd 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  as  the  lady  was  lifted  over  the  bosl'i 
ihafts,  and  extended  in  the  stern  sheets,  I  recognized  two  oid  k* 
qualntances^  Danger  field,  who  was  gi  betted  for  piracy  and  tnurdef 
in  some  place  abroad^  and  Hans  Wild  man  who  brought  the  old  adtgt 
to  shaine»  in  allowing  himself  to  be  drowned  on  the  Doggerfaank  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  instead  of  stretching  hemp^  as  every  one  who  knew 
hini  frotn  a  boy,  asserted  must  be  his  inevitable  destiny/ 

*^ '  The  criminal  made  a  pause  through  exhaustion,  but  a  littlr 
wine  rallied  him,  and  he  renewed  his  revelaiions,  but  in  a  slower  and 
feebler  tone  of  voice,  which  told  that  his  streogth  was  gradiuUj 
sinking, 

'*  *  1  said  nothing  to  my  companion  of  the  discovery  I  had  nude; 
but,  when  the  stranger  handed  us  the  other  moiety  of  the  proqijied 
gold,  while  Frank  repaired  to  a  favourite  haunt  to  spend  his  mamjt 
I  went  to  a  house  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  ooe  thit 
was  frequented  principally  by  smugglers,  There  I  calcyUted  I 
might  glean  some  information,  and  as  it  turned  out^  hit  the  mark  !n 
a  nicety.  The  sailing  of  two  luggers  and  a  cutter  formed  the  topic 
of  the  smugglers'  conversation*  Two  of  the  contraband  trjdcri 
were  bound  for  the  English  coast ;  the  third,  Dangerfield's  veatl, 
had  been  detained  a  week  waiting  for  a  Clare  Island  pilot,  and  ber 
destination  was  no  secret — the  western  coast  of  Ireland  wm  tbt 
place  where  she  hoped  to  land  her  cargo/ — *  Then,*  said  the  keep*r. 
•you  infer  that  the  lady  and  her  infant  were  carried  there?* — ^0( 
course,  I  do/  replied  the  dying  raan, — *  Know  ye  aught,  or  can  ye 

ffuess  any  thing  of  who  your  employer  was  ?     Have  you  any  nool> 
ection,  Jan,  no  matter  how  vague,  of  his  person,  Bge,  face,  £nre, 
voice  ?'^-'  Why,  nothing  in  particular,  save  that  he  was  a  tal)«  mik- 
browed,  care-worn  man;  then  I  should  say  of  thirty-five.   He  watio 
closely  muflletl,  and  so  carefully  concealed  his  face,  that  it  was  m* 
possible  to  describe  either  that  or  his  figure  with  anything  like  ac- 
curacy.    There  is  one  mark,  however,  by  w^hich  I  would  swear  to 
him  among  a  thousand.     As  he  counted  the  gold  into  his  JeA  hand, 
ai\er  the  boat  had  pulled  from  the  bank.  Black  Frank  held  a  pocket 
lantern  to  see  that  the  tale  was  accurate — and  1  distinctly  ohfcrved 
that  the  hand  into  which  the  guineas  fell,  was  divided  by  a  deep  icar 
that  traversed  its  whole  surface  frohi  the  root  of  the  first  finger  te 
the  wrist/ — *  By  the  true  Lord !  exclaimed  the  keeper,  a  niarvel)fKi» 
good  token  to  trace  him  by — a  scar  inside  the  hand  is  one  of  ru* 
occurrence.    Deep  and  well-marked,  say  ye,  Jan  ?' — *  An  uglier  rutj 
I  never  laid  my  eyes  on/  returned  the  criminal,  *  and  you  kjiow.im*! 
sen  Scloss,  that  in  my  day  I  have  seen  the  cutlass  busy/ — *  Ay  luil 
the  knife  too,'  said  the  keeper  in  a  whisper, — •  But  we'll  learr  io«  { 
to  the  doctor,  Jan/  he  added — as  the  prison  surgeon  eniefrd  the 
culprit's  cell,  and  I  accompanied  the  jail  commander  to  hit  prtfitt 
apart  ment. 

" '  There  we  talked  the  evening  disclosures  of  the  ruffian  Of«^; 
and  Scloss  undertook  to  have  his  confession  reduced  to  writing*  i*i 
verified  by  the  dving  man  in  the  presence  of  a  legal  authority  » 
perpetuate  an  important  piece  of  evidence,  should  ever  tbt  lo»l  l^"^ 
or  her  boy  be  found. 
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"  *  Trifles  light  as  air  will  sometimea  excite  the  jealous — and  to 
one  in  my  perturbed  state  of  mind,  little  would  be  required  to  rouse 
suspicion.  Immediately  after  my  interview  with  Jan  in  the  rasp- 
bouse, — yfhoy  by  the  way,  expired  the  same  evening  on  which  his 
deposition  was  taken  before  the  notary — I  quitted  Flushing,  and 
repaired  to  England.  That  was,  indubitably^  the  country  of  the 
destroyer  of  my  happiness — and  I  determined  to  put  myself  in  the 
way  of  some  accidental  meeting  with  the  miscreant.  Journeying 
slowly  hither  to  renew  my  acquaintance  secretly  with  you^  doctor, 
and  apprize  you  that  the  wretched  husband  of  Emily  Hunsgate  still 
borthened  the  ground,  I  stopped  at  a  village  inn  for  the  nieht,  some 
twenty  miles  from  this.  I  was  shewn  by  the  waiter  into  the  public 
room,  was  placed  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  where  two  travel- 
lers, who,  like  myself,  had  made  the  hostelry  their  halting  place, 
were  seated  at  their  supper.  The  waiter  spread  a  cloth  for  me. 
The  evening  was  uncommonly  cold,  and  the  tables  were  placed  near 
die  hearth  for  comfort,  and  quite  contiguous  to  each  other.  The 
ample  fiyre  I  ordered  was  speedily  produced,  my  supper  as  quickly 
despatched,  and  according  to  our  respective  tastes,  the  travellers  and 
I  ordered  the  liquors  which  we  fancied. 

" '  It  was  quite  evident  that  both  the  strangers  had  been  indulg- 
ing ;  for,  although  not  to  say  tipsy,  they  were  excited,  and  inclin^ 
\o  be  social  and  communicative.  We  approached  our  chairs  still 
doaer  to  the  fire ;  for  the  night  changed  for  the  worse,  the  wind 
roee,  and  heavy  rain  smote  the  casements,  as  sudden  squalls  drove  it 
igainst  the  closed  shutters. — '  On  with  more  wood.  Jack.  Here  we 
ire,  snug  till  morning ;  and,  though  we  have  a  grinding  landlord, 
ire  can  still  clear  up  scores  at  rent-day,  without  being  obliged  b^  a 
consumption  of  the  purse  to  quit  the  Lion  and  Lamb  in  a  storm  hke 
Ihia,  and  ride  ten  long  miles  homeward  in  the  dark.' — '  Nor  fear  the 
dark,  Tom,  as  they  say  other  folks  do.  Dost  thee  guess  my  mean- 
ing, lad  ?'— .'  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  do.  Well,  1  '11  give  thee  a  toast,  under 
Gsvour  of  this  honourable  gentleman,  who,  by  the  hair  upon  his  lip, 
ind  the  slash  over  his  eye,  I  take  to  be  a  trooper.  No  ofience  meant, 
sir/*- 'Nor  any  taken,  my  good  friend,'  1  answered;  'and,  as  a 
proof,  1 11  drink  your  toast  with  pleasure.' — '  Well,  that 's  hearty. 
We  're  farmers,  sir,  and  so  much  taken  up  in  grubbing  money  from 
the  ground,  that  we  haven't  made  out  time  to  learn  manners  yet. 
You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts?'  —  '1  am  indeed,'  1  replied. — 
'And  from  foreign  countries,  I  suppose  ?' — I  nodded  an  affirmative.— > 
'  What,  Tom  1'  exclaimed  the  second  traveller,  '  hast  thee  no  man. 
tiers,  man?  —  questioning  the  gentleman  about  where  he's  from. 
Why,  the  next  thing  you  '11  do  will  be  to  ask  him  where  he 's  going. 
Give  us  thy  toast,  laid,  and  pry  not  into  other  men's  affairs.' 

''  *  Again  the  farmer  made  me  a  rude  apology,  and  filling  his  glass 
from  a  jug  of  smoking  punch  at  his  elbow,  he  passed  it  across  the 
table — '  1  '11  give  thee,  then,'  he  said,  '  a  farmer's  curse  on  an  up- 
itart  landlord,  and  knavish  attorney." 

'' '  The  toast  was  duly  drunk,  and  I  observed,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  had  united  two  of  tne  greatest  nuisances  in  society :  and  either 
would  have  been  sufficient. — '  Ay,  but  they  're  both  the  same/  re- 
tamed  the  stranger  passionately.  'What  was  Richard  Hunsgate,  the 
village  lawyer,  but  a  legal  harpy,  who  devoured  the  substance  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ?    What  is  the  same  Richard,  now  lord 


of  IJolmeBiIale,  but  the  most  unfeeling  brut^  that  ever  apprened  i 
tenant  V — *  Bah  !  stop  thee,  man.  The  punch  is  uppcrroosl,  md 
thou  Vt  saying  too  much,'  said  his  cooler  companion »  interrupting 
him.  — '  1  may/  returned  the  excited  farmer,  'he  saying  toomucli, 
but,  unfortunately,  I  am  Fpeaking  too  true.  You  are,  sir,  a  sy'angttin 
these  parts,  know  nobody,  and  care  for  nobody  ;  and  lei  ine  tell  jou 
a  short  story,  and  say  whether  I  have  aright  to  ban  or  blewRichifd 
Hitnsgate  t* — •  Oh  I  Tom,  thy  tongue  is  set  a-wiigging>  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  stop  it/  said  his  friend,  —  *  If  thy  heart  was  full  asmim, 
Jack,  thy  tongue  would  run  as  glibly.  I  '11  not  detain  the  Captain*  I 
beg  pardon  if  I  've  miscalled  you,  sir/ — 'Why,  Colonel  would  comf 
closer  to  the  mark ;  but  Captain  will  serve  the  turn/  I  rephftl*-» 
*  Well,  Colonel,  for  centuries  my  family  have  lived  under  the  Hum- 
gates — and  in  the  farm-house  which  I  occupy  my  fathers  have  been 
born  and  have  died.  We  prospered  ;  for  when,  in  course  of  timr,oar 
leases  ran  out,  in  consideration  of  old  relations,  they  were  alwiys  re- 
newed at  such  small  advaricea  in  the  rent,  that  we  never  ventured  tft 
complain.  I  married  some  dozen  years  ago,  just  before  the  iwfal 
misfortune  happened  at  the  hall,  when  Miss  Emily  ran  away  witiii 
dragoon  officer,  Alas  I  it  was  a  sorry  day  for  everybody,  tnd,  i 
fear,  a  sorrier  one  for  herself/ 

•*  'I  groaned  involuntarily, — the  strangers  started,  and  looked  < 
me  suspiciously  ;  but  1  placed  my  hand  upon  my  cheek,  and  taoki 
turn  or  two  across  the  room,  like  one  afflicted  with  sudden  liMrtli- 
ache.— 'Tis  but  a  passing  sting,'  I  said,  ^  I  shall  be  better  in  a  nai* 
nute.^ — Presently  I  resumed  my  seat,  and  begged  that  the  speaker 
would  proceed.^'  Well,  I  got  in  Mrs.  Clinton  a  good  wife,  andalw 
a  good  bit  of  money  with  her.  The  mill  upon  the  farm  was  old,  tiff 
ste^idings  wanted  much  repair,  some  of  the  land  required  fenciii| 
and  draining;  and  as  I  had  plenty  of  stock  already,  I  thought  the 
best  way  J  could  turn  my  wife's  fortune  to  account  would  be  by  ini^ 
proving  the  farm,  and  building  a  new  mill.  I  called  on  Mr.  Dtu^ 
vers,  the  old  steward, — and  an  upright  man  he  was  between  Udy 
and  tenant, — ^told  liim  my  intention,  and  mentioned  that,  in  return 
for  the  oulliiy  of  my  money,  I  should  expect  the  lady  to  grant  met 
new  lease,  as  the  old  one  had  but  seven  years  to  run  before  it  woald 
expire.  He  spoke  to  her  ladyship  ;  and  the  next  time  I  went  ta  \m 
office,  the  steward  told  me  the  result  of  the  application,  '  Go,*  ifci 
said,  'and  tell  him  that  I  agree  to  his  proposal,  with  one  excepcio^ 
I  shall  double  the  tenure  of  his  lease,  and,  instead  of  thirty  y<«n* 
let  it  he  made  sixty/  It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  the  lady  wouU 
do;  for  though,  unfortunately  for  herself,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  10 
ber  tenants  she  was  affable  and  generous,  WeW,  before  ray  improve- 
ments were  completed,  poor  1^1  iss  Emily  ran  away.  None  dared  ip- 
proach  the  lady  on  business  ;  but  the  steward  desired  roe  to  pr^ 
ceed,  for  his  lady's  word  was  sacred,  and  when  she  calme<J  down  i 
little,  my  promised  lease  should  be  prepared  and  executed^  I  did 
«o,  to  my  sorrow.  In  pitjue  against  her  daughter,  the  lady,  in  i& 
nf  rage,  brought  Richard  Hunsgale  to  the  hall — «nd  from  the  nw- 
tnent  his  accursed  foot  was  laid  upon  its  threshold,  misrortuoe  M- 
Jowed.  By  some  wondrous  acts — faith  I  there  *s  people  in  the  eo**- 
try  will  tell  you  it  wfis  what  they  call  *glamroery ' — ^be  ffiitac» 
plele  ascendancy  over  the  proud  lady,  removed  all  the  old  people  io 
doors  and  out  of  doors  j  and  jiersuadcd  the  dame  that  Mr.  JJanvcn  w» 
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'  nearly  doting,  bad  him  pensioned  off^  and  became  manager  and  di- 
rector of  everything.  i\ly  mill  was  built,  the  steadings  well  repaired, 
the  land  drained,  and  more  than  I  promised  to  do  was  completed, 
and  the  very  morning  the  old  steward  was  turned  off,  he  was  carrying 
the  new  lease  to  the  hall  to  receive  his  lady's  signature.  Although 
thunder-struck  at  his  dismissal,  he  went  with  me  to  Richard  Huns- 
gate,  his  successor,  told  him  the  compact  between  the  lady  and  my- 
self, and,  at  his  own  request,  handed  him  over  the  lease,  which  he 
promised  should  be  executed.  J^Iatters  at  the  hall  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse ;  and  whenever  1  applied  for  my  Jea^^,  some  excuse  was 
made,  and  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  I  was  plausibly 
put  off.  At  last  I  ventured  to  write  to  her  ladyship  ;  but  then  it 
was  too  late ;  for,  as  it  was  afterwards  well  known,  not  a  line 
reached  her  but  such  as  Richard  Hunsgate  approved,  and  the  rest 
were  flung  into  the  fire.  I  must  shorten  my  story.  Mrs.  Hunsgate 
died ;  and  there  are  queer  stories  through  the  country  about  that 
business.  The  present  man  succeeded  to  all ;  and,  of  course,  I  ap- 
plied to  him  to  do  himself  the  act  of  common  justice  he  had  neg- 
lected to  have  done  by  another.  He  affected  surprise,  and  inquired 
what  I  alluded  to  ? — *  Surely,  sir,  you  need  no  information  on  the 
point  ,•  fW  you  know  the  terms  on  which  I  expended  my  wife's  for- 
tune in  improvements.* — '  Ye-es ;  he  did  recollect  something  had 
been  talked  of  by  the  old  steward  ;  but  really  he  could  not  tax  his 
memory  with  particulars.  Of  course,  had  Mrs.  Hunsgate  felt  any  in- 
clination, no  doubt  she  would  have  signed  the  lease/ — '  I  have  her  pro- 
mise to  execute  it/  I  replied  sharply* — ^*  A  written  one,  of  course  ?* 
• — *  No,  sir.  The  lady's  word  was  never  doubted,  and  the  channel  it 
was  conveyed  through  will  guarantee  its  truth.  It  came  through 
him  who  held  the  confidence  of  the  Hunsgate  family  for  fifty  years, 
and  never  by  a  single  act  allowed  its  safe  reposal  in  him  to  be 
doubted.'*—*  I  believe  Mr.  Dan  vers  to  be  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but 
do  you  imagine  1  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  fulfil  what  people 
expected  from  ]Mrs.  Hunsgate?' — We  parted  in  anger.  My  lease 
expired,  and  I  had,  after  many  an  appeal  to  him,  to  submit  to  the 
alternative  of  quitting  the  old  roof- tree  of  my  fathers,  or  consent  to 
have  the  rent  of  my  farm  nearly  doubled.  *Twas  done.  Well,  a 
day  may  come  round  yet.  Let  him,  the  false  villain,  revel  in  his 
wealth.  Thank  God  !  I  can  sleep  in  my  bed  after  my  day's  toil,  and 
walk  through  my  house  without  a  candle/ — ■'  May  1  inquire  what 
these  allusions  about  candles  and  the  want  of  sleep  mean  ?'  1  asked. 
— *  I  *ll  just  step  out  to  the  stable  to  see  that  the  nags  are  snug,  and 
my  friend  Jack  will  give  you  full  information  about  it/ 

"  *  He  said,  rose,  and  left  his  companion  and  I  alone. — '  If  the 
country  report  be  true/  said  the  second  farmer,  "there  is  more  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Hunsgate 's  history  than  the  world  exactly  knows. 
A  hundred  rumours  have  been  in  circulation,  and  his  gloomy  and 
secluded  habits  have  gone  far  to  give  them  confirmation.  It  ib  said 
that  the  approach  of  night  brings  to  the  lord  of  Holmesdale  Priory 
terrors  not  to  be  imagined  or  accounted  for.  He  won't  remain  in  a 
room  alone  even  for  a  moment,  nor  move  a  step  without  a  light. 
Well,  this  might  arise  from  nervous  feelings ;  but  the  strangest  part 

I  of  the  story  is  to  come*  He  married  a  beautiful  girl ;  lived  with  her 
most  unhappily ;  no  children  blessed  the  marriage-bed  ;  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  she  eloj>ed  with  a  former  lover.     Mr.  Hunsgate 
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sought  for  a  divorce ;  and  the  lady,  by  threats  of  certaiu  disdosum, 
not  only  obliged  her  husband  to  withdraw  the  suit,  but  actutliy 
to  give  her  a  separate  maintenance.  She  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible lor  any  woman  to  cohabit  witli  him.  His  night-ravings  were 
terrific ;  and,  when  he  did  sink  into  a  feverish  slumber,  he  ^ould 
start  madly  from  his  bed,  and  assert  that  a  lady  and  a  child  were 
grinning  at  him  through  the  curtains,  More»  and  of  a  more  dimM* 
tory  character,  had  come,  as  it  is  reported,  to  the  frail  one's  know, 
ledge,  partly  disclosed  in  sleepy  mutterings,  but,  as  others  hive  It, 
obtained  by  the  accidental  perusal  of  some  secret  papers,  vrhich  ihe 
managed  to  secure.  Certain  it  ia.  however,  that  Richard  Hunsgite 
is  not  the  man  to  overlook  the  insult  a  faithless  wife  inflicted,  fir 
less  to  relinquish  legal  redress,  and  even  supply  a  regular  income  U> 
a  woman  living  openly  with  her  paramour,  and  annually  the  motlMf 
of  an  adulterous  offspring/ 

"  *  His  companion  returned  from  the  stable. — '  Well,  Jack,  hut 
thou  told  the  Colonel  these  queer  stories  ?' — *  Yes,  and  he  appeanto 
hear  them  with  much  astonishment, — ^ Would  to  God  the  sweet  yoBOg 
lady  had  not  acted  so  rashly  as  she  did,  and  we  would  not  have  beca 
cursed  with  this  oppressor,*  observed  the  farmer, — *  Was  the  gentle 
man  with  whom  this  unfortunate  alliance  was  contracted  a  nadfe  ti 
these  parts?'  1  indifferently  demanded, — *0h,  no;  he  was  anlriA- 
nian,they  say,* — ^*  What  induced  the  young  lady  to  select  a  husb«nd,t0 
whom  her  haughty  mother  was  so  much  opposed?'  I  asked- — 'Whit 
leads  many  a  lass  into  troubled'  returned  the  fanner  ;    *  what  but  tu 
please  the  eye  and  pain  the  heart '^ — '  Was  be  handsome?' — ' I  never 
saw  him,  but  Jack  did/  was  the  reply, — *  I  met  him  one  eymang 
when  I  stopped  to  feed  at  the  Chequers  returning  from  a  neighboartBg 
fair,  and  a  finer  young  man  a  woman's  eye  was  never  laid  upon*   He 
looked  somewhat  haughty  and  overbearing;  but  they  said  at  the 
inn,  it  was  only  his  manner  after  all,   and  that  he  was  lively  and 
condescending.     Like  yourself,  he  looked  every  inch  a  soldier ;  anil 
when  you  stood  up  a  few  minutes  since,  on  my  soul  I  could  have 
fancied  that  I  saw  him,  only  that  his  hair  was  coal -black  mhaik 
yours  is  grizzled,  and  he  was  young  enough  to  have  been  your  ttrnJ 

*' '  It  was  now  growing  late ;  the  traveller^  announced  their  loliD- 
tlon  of  being  in  the  saddle  at  cock-crow  ;  and  we  all  retired  for  lb* 
night ;  they  with  light  hearts  to  sleep — I  with  a  loaded  breast,  ad 
fresh  suspicion  to  disturb  it,  to  wear  the  hours  away  iP  iermA 
dreams,  or  still  more  painful  wakings. 

•*'  Had  I  not  previously  determined  to  see  you,  this  accidental  1 
formation  woultl  have  decided  me  on  coming  hither,  for  1  wanlKll 
your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  identify  the  suspected  murderrf.  OW  | 
material  point  would  have  been  in  determining  whether  the  sinfoU^ 
scar  upon  the  hand  of  the  employer  of  the  Flushing  criittwl 
marked  that  of  IMr.  Hunsgate;  the  other  object  would  be,  to•soe^ 
tain  correctly  whether  any  of  his  absences  from  the  Priory  wff^ 
sponded  with  the  time  when  Emily  and  her  infant  were  abdncUiL' 

•'  On  the  former  point  I  told  the  Colonel  I  could  give  no  inforwi' 
tion  whatever,  as  I  had  never  been  with  Mr.  Hunsgate  on  taT»*<^ 
private  friendship,  nor  had  I  ever  professionally  attended  him ;  m  tin 
latter  point,  however,  I  could  be  more  serviceable.  From  the  < '^ 
I  commenced  business,  I  had  kept  a  regular  diary,  and  noted  J*'^'-^ 
the  occurrences  of  the  hamlet  and  the  hall  in  all  their  varieti  ^ 
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ractera  ;  —  *  whether  some  nymph  had  broke  Diana's  law/  a  clod* 
hopper  were  drawn  for  the  militia^  or  Mrs.  Hunsgate  had  gone  in 
state  to  the  cotinty-town  to  witness  the  entry  of  the  judges. 

"  *  Can  you  guess  the  precise  period  when  this  sad  affair  oc- 
curred ? ' 

"  '  Guess/  exclaimed  the  Colonel*  '  No,  not  say  guess,  doctor.  The 
fatal  transaction  is  marked  upon  niy  heart  in  burning  cbaracters; 
its  memory  is  indelible,  everlasting.  The  fatal  night  that  made  roc 
a  widowed  and  a  childless  man,  was  that  of  the  thirteenth  day  of 
February,  1805/ 

**  *  Now,  let  us  see  what  says  our  record  of  that  month/  I  replied^ 
as  I  rose,  unlocked  the  desk  in  which  I  keep  my  private  papers,  and 
took  out  the  diary  of  that  year — '  Die  Mart  is,  Isi  Feb,  Rev.  Richard 
Roundabout  dieci  of  pulmon — no  matter  about  the  Rev.  Richard. — 
2d,  Richard  Hunsgate  left  the  hall  suddenly — business  that  brought 
him  away  uncertain.* 

**  I  ran  my  eye/'  continued  the  Doctor,  *'down  the  occurrences  of 
the  month.  No  notice  of  any  movement  at  the  hall  appeared  until 
I  came  to  the  25th,  and  there  was  an  important  entry.  *  i)t«r  Feneri^, 
2iUh, — IMr.  Hunsgate  returned,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
weeks.  Public  opinion  divided  this  evening,  during  a  lengthened 
discussion  in  the  private  parlour  of  the  Chequers,  as  to  the  object  of 
the  mission  which  delayed  him  so  long  from  home — general  belief 
prevailed,  that  the  lady  of  the  Priory  has  made  pacific  overtures  to 
the  runaways — universal  prayer  that  such  may  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  dear  girl  will  be  forgiven  and  restored  to  us/ 

*''  By  Heaven  !'  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  '  the  evidence  is  complete. 
All  that  I  suspected  is  true  as  holy  writ — and  Richard  Hunsgate  ia 
the  murderer!' 

**  *  Nay,  my  dear  Colonel,  you  must  not  jump  at  conclusions  toa 
rapidly.  At  the  time  when  the  desperate  deed  we  all  deplore  was 
committed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  %\t,  Hunsgate  was  absent  from 
the  Priory,  and  none  knew  where.  But  the  world  is  wide  you 
know,  and  does  it  follow  that  he  was  then  at  Flushing?' 

** '  Doctor,'  returned  the  Colonel,  '  you  have  filled  the  only  blank 
left  wanting.  Now  listen  to  what  I  have  to  disclose.  This  evening 
I  wandered  into  the  park,  to  catch  even  a  distant  look  of  the  cham- 
ber of  my  angel  wife,  and  gaze  upon  the  trees  her  eyes  had  so  often 
looked  upon.  My  heart  melted,  I  felt  a  moment  of  tender  reooUec* 
tlon  return— and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  a  tear  stole  down  my 
cheek.  The  moment  of  weakness  was  short.  A  footstep  roused  me- 
A  man  appeared,  and  he  took  the  path  I  stood  on.  He  seemed 
gloomy  and  miserable  as  myself;  his  step  was  slow;  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  judge  from  appearances,  never  in  a  more  un- 
happy revery  was  'an  uneasy  mind/ indulging.  A  hind  crossed 
him  from  another  avenue,  pulled  off  his  hat  reverentially,  a  civility 
which  was  not  returned  by  the  melancholy  man.  On  he  came.  Who 
could  he  be?  none  other  than  Mr.  Hunsgate.  A  thought,  with  light- 
ning's quickness,  flashed  across  my  brain.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  whether  he  bore  the  damning  mark  upon  his  hand.  We 
were  in  a  remote  alley  ;  the  wootlmen  had  gone  to  their  cottages 
for  the  night;  and  the  chances  were  that  none  save  myself  and  the 
gloomy  lord  of  Holmcsdale  were  now  abroad,  I  chose  an  angle  in 
the  path  as  the  spot  where  I  should  best  confront  him — and  on  he 
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c&mef  tinconsdous  that  the  deadliest  enemy  mortal  ever  had  ¥u 

waiting  to  accost  hira.  He  was  within  three  pace*  of  me  befort  he 
raised  his  eyes,  and  then  he  started  back  in  momentary  alarms 
*  Who  are  you  ?'  he  exclaimed*  Strangers  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
this  domain  in  daylight  'What  brings  you  here  now?' — *Toipeik 
with  Mr.  Hunsgate,  I  answered,^*  Whatever  your  business  miy  be, 
convey  it  through  my  steward.  Off!  that  avenue  leads  to  the  park- 
gate.  Beware  how  you  make  a  second  trespass." — *  No  secooa  wiil 
be  necessary/  I  said,  and  as  I  passed  him,  aa  if  to  take  the  i?enoe 
he  had  indicated  with  his  finger  as  that  which  would  lead  me  to 
the  gate  of  the  domain,  I  grasped  his  hands  with  mine.  Tliii 
sudden  and  unexpected  assault  alarmed,  as  much  as  it  astonished, 
the  lord  of  the  Priory  ;  and  he  made  a  vain  effort  to  shake  me 
off.  I  know  that  mine  is  no  ordinary  strength ;  and,  eidted  ai 
I  WBM,  I  felt  I  could  have  grappled  safely  with  a  giant.  For  one 
who  looks  *a  man  of  thews  and  sinews '  I  never  met  so  feeble  an  ojk 
ponenL— '  What  would  you  have  ?  my  money  is  youra  !  Use  no  tra* 
necessary  violence/ — '  May  curses  ligiit  upon  your  ill-gained  drosif 
— and  I  wrung  his  left  arm  round  aa  easily  aa  I  would  have  done  tint 
of  a  schoolboy^  and^  from  wrist  to  finger,  deep-gaping,  and  diieo- 
loured,  by  heaven  I  there  was  the  scar  the  dying  criminal  bad  to 
accurately  described  !' 

*'  *  Good  God  V  I  exclaimed, '  you  did  him  no  mischief^  I  trust  ?' 

'"None.  That  would  not  jump  with  ray  present  purpose^  I 
flung  the  murderer's  hand  away,— hurried  down  the  avenue,  — tod 
left  him  rooted  to  the  spot,  like  some  living  thing  suddenly  conveii- 
ed  into  «tone  by  the  touch  of  an  enchanter.  And  now,  my  dm 
friend,  fare  thee  well.  I  go,  as  that  great  man,  Napoleon,  used  to 
aay,  **  to  fulfil  my  destiniea/'  Within  three  months  expect  me  btckt 
or  when  that  period  passes,  conclude  that  1  am  no  more.  And  wlieti 
I  return — if  return  I  shall, — then  let  the  murderer  tremble  1  God 
bless  you  !  time  presses — once  more  farewell/ 

'*  lie  said,  wrung  my  hand  with  a  pressure,  that  made  my  fingcn 
tingle  for  an  hour, — ^took  his  departure, — and  I  never  saw  or  had 
aught  of  him  again  V* 

"  It  is  a  marvellous  and  a  mysterious  story/*  muttered  the  yooag 
Irishman,  in  an  under  voice/' 

"And,  thank  God!  it's  finished/'  added  Doctor  Painic«j  **  fiif 
here  comes  another  call,  *  Per  orbem  opiferque  dicor/  The  peopl* 
of  Holmesdrtle  must  fancy  that  the  mantle  of  Apollo  had  drop- 
ped upon  my  shoulders,  or  they  would  not  so  eternally  put  metu  ' 
requisition  as  they  do*     Well,  whose  tooth  aches  now  f* 

Leaving  the  black- eyed  assistant  to  mention  to  the  descendant  i^ 
Galen  what  the  particular  duty  was  which  summoned  him  from  tbe 
sanctum  he  loved  so  much,  Brian  took  his  leave,  y>hh  a  strong  ian* 
tat  ion  on  the  Doctor's  part  to  repeat  his  visit  whenever  he  felt 
inclined  to  hear  further  and  most  interesting  extracts  from  his  d'tax}, 
and  indulge  in  a  philosophic  sj/mpostum. 

But  it  was  d creed  that  Brian,  for  a  time,  was  not  to  prolt  bf 
Faunce's  revelations.  The  hand  of  Fate  was  urging  on  the  crisii« 
his  fortunes ;  and  he  who  would  have  closed  the  history  of  a  yooo|f 
career  in  the  same  obscurity  that  marked  its  opening,  became  tii^ 
unconscious  agent  in  undoing  the  tangled  web  in  which  the  dotiiiKi 
of  the  orphan  were  involved. 
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BT  A  RESIDENT. 

This  evening  the  Corso  was,  if  possible,  more  crowded  and 
brilliant  than  usual.  The  oftener  one  sees  it  the  more  amusing  it 
becomes :  now  especially  that  I  am  beginning  to  know  every  one 
by  sight  and  by  name.  Decidedly  it  is  the  most  animated  and 
ibowy  spectacle  of  every-day  life  that  any  capital  in  this  prosaic 
md  levelling  nineteenth  century  can  display. 

Grand  and  imposing  as  are  the  marble  palaces  of  Milan,  and  the 
handsome  equipages  of  its  noblesse,  the  Corso  of  Naples  excels 
even  that  wnicn  itself  surpasses  all  others.  Not  that  the  impover- 
ished Neapolitans  can  vie  with  the  lusto  of  the  proud  and  wealthy 
Milanese.  But  if  the  carriages  are  less  el^^t,  and  the  horses  less 
pair  sangf—tn  revanche  the  locale  in  that,  as  in  everything,  is 
for  them ;  and  the  locale  in  such  matters  is  **  half  the  battle." 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  pre-eminence  to  which  the  English  lay 
claim  for  their  own  fashionable  drive  in  Hyde  Park  is  as  absurd  as 
it  is  unfounded. 

But  the  Corso  of  Naples  is  only  seen  to  advantage  in  the  height 
of  summer.  From  about  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember is  its  season  par  excellence.  Both  before  and  after  those 
epochs  every  one  is  tn  Filleggiaiura;  the  nobility  generaUy  at  Portici; 
lo  that  a  poor  imitation  of  the  Corso  is  transferred  there  in  October. 
And  in  the  winter,  as  every  one  dines  at  a  different  time,  and  drives 
it  any  hour  from  two  to  six,  the  innovators  and  lioni  having  adopted 
English  lateness  with  other  bad  habits,  the  Corso  is  such  a  desul« 
tory,  straggling  affair  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 

Thus  no  one  can  form  an  idea  of  it  who  does  not  see  it  during 
one  of  the  three  hot  summer  months,  when,  as  there  are  no  foreign- 
era  remaining  to  comment  on  the  barbarism,  the  most  dashing 
aspirants  to  Uie  honours  of  "  La  jeune  France,"  are  satisfied  to 
retom  to  the  primitive  and  convenient  habits  of  their  forefathers;  — 
to  dine  at  two  or  three ;  toke  their  refreshing  siesta  afterwards, 
and  drive  out  from  seven  till  nine. 

Few  and  rare  therefore  are  the  strangers  who  ever  behold  the 
Neapolitan  Corso  in  its  glory ;  as  its  reign  lasts  only  during  the 
four  proscribed  months,  when  dl.no vices,  more  especially  the  En- 
j^Ush,  fly  the  city  as  if  it  were  plague-smitten. 

And  yet  it  is  in  summer  that  Naples  should  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  in  summer  that,  beautiful  as  it  is  at  all  times,  it  is  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

It  is  in  summer  too,  that  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  the 
people,  shine  forth  in  the  thousand  little  traits  and  scenes  of  their 
%l  fresco  life ;  more  picturesque,  more  lively,  than  that  of  any  other 
nation* 

But  there  are  travellers  who  see  nothing  but  old  bricks  and 
paving-stones,  in  the  stupendous  remains  of  the  ^^Terme  di  Cara^ 
:alla,"  or  the  relics  of  the  Via  Appia.  I  have  oflen  met  with  such. 
[  remember  one  young  eentleman  declaring  the  Libanus  to  have  been 
*  the  greatest  take  in  he  had  ever  experienced;" — ^he  had  actuaUy 
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been  reduced  for  fifteen  days  to  dine  upon  nothing  but  fowl!  Ami 
of  such,  O  tcmpora^  0  jjiores,  are  two  third*  at  least  of  EtigUsh 
travellers  composed. 

Let  out  any  of  this  genus  try  a  summer  excursion  to  N^iplei. 
The  thousand  pleasures  which  more  than  compensated  us  for  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  would  be  caviare  to  them.  They  moM 
discern  no  beauty  in  the  bripfht  sun^rise,  and  the  gorgeous  irammbk 
The  myriads  of  barks,  darting  over  the  glittering  bay,  the  traiw- 
lucent  splendour  of  the  moonlit  nights  for  them  would  hiV« 
no  charm.  Their  eyes  were  not  made  to  discover  any  gretlcr 
beauty  than  they  can  view  between  Hyde  Park  and  St,  Jamei'i ; 
nor  their  ears  to  receive  any  more  harmonioua  tones  than  tbo»eof 
the  parish  children,  in  their  parish  church. 

I  was  roused  from  my  waking  siesta  by  the  chaunting  of  prkid 
and  the  tinkling  of  bells  on  the  Chiaja.  I  hastened  to  the  window. 
It  was  a  procession,  as  I  already  knew  by  the  sounds,  and  I  wu 
Just  in  time  to  see  the  difficult  operation  performed,  of  turning  th« 
comer  of  a  street  with  a  gigantic  standard,  displaying  the  Asstiwp- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  reputed  tegiriU 
of  the  fair  sex,  seemed  irresistibly  top  heavy. 

No  restive  horse  was  ever  more  unmanageable.  In  vain  the  t 
ard-bearer  clasped  his  pole  tighter  and  tighter,  with  all  the  energy  I 
of  despair,  and  kept  gazing  upwards  at  his  merciless  mistress,  m  if 
imploring   *'  pace  e  misericordia  ;*'  in  vain  the  four  /rati  who  belli 
the  long  string  attached  to  each  of  the  corners,  tried  to  re-establiili  i 
their  equilibrium  ;  whichever  way  they  tugged,  on  that  side  dirfClly^ 
the  Madonmi  seemed   tleterminetl  to  capsize.     The  whole  pmctt- 
sion  was  brought  to  a  dead  stop,  while  every  one  turned  to  see  horn 
the  contest  would  terminate, 

I  pitied  the  fraii  du  fond  de  tSme  ;  theirs  was  indeed  an  unfofto* 
nate  predicament;  they  could  neither  move  on  nor  stand  stilL    Fori 
though  the  Madonna  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  pro*' 
gression,  she  seemed  to  have  a  Neapolitan's  aversion  for  quiet  rf 
any  sort,     I  began  to  think  the  case  was  hopeless,  when  suddeniv 
tlie  lady  clianged  her  mind,  and  the  persecuted  /rati  seized  ilii  I 
moment  to  advance*     But  though  no  new  misfortune  occurred  Itj 
impede  their  march,  it  was  so  slow  that  I  had  full  leisure  to  es 
the  procession  in  all  its  details,  ere  it  passed  before  the  balcony. 

The  cross-bearer  came  first,  flanked  by  a  couple  of  large,  g\% 
ornamental  lanterns;  borne  by  two  of  the  white-robed  conjrairrmt^ti 
whose  companions  followed  two  and  two,  their  pointed  hoods  f 
back|  and  their   heads  bare  beneath  the  burning  rays  of  the 
a  roasting  which  nothing  but  a  Neapolitan  cranium  could  withslttii 
A  statue  of  Sant  Ambrogio,  large  as  life,  followed  next,  borne  ua 
poles,  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  ;  the  drapery,  fttt, 
and  all  painteil  d  la  naiure.     Then   came  a  long  line  of  peratnrt^ 
with  their  pointed  hoods^  and  the  holes  cut  for  their  eyes,  QnkinC 
them  took  quite  as  terrific  and  mysterious  as  when  I  first  saw  tJictt' 
A  large  crucifix   now  made  its  appearance,  with  a   blue  v\kmA 
fringed  with  silver^  fastened  round  the  waist  of  the  image*    A|ttfi 
came  a  saint,  and  another  and  another;  tottering  along  on  Ym 
poles,  just  like  decrepid  old  men.     The  effect  was  so  much  t# (^ 
life  that  it  was  perfectly  absurd. 
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At  every  Becond  or  third  house  the  procession  was  arrested  to 
receive  the  offeringg  of  the  inhabitants,  who  presented  their  con- 
tributions of  wax-lights  and  hottffiteix  of  fresh  flowers  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  ^fadonna,  who  bro^iglit  up  the  rear  in  propria  persona  at 
the  end  of  a  long  line  of  fraiu  Her  costume,  in  the  extreme  of  the 
rococo  fashiooj  was  well  worthy  of  description,  A  dress  of  the  richest 
sky-blue  brocade,  open  in  front  on  &jirpe  de  dessous  of  white  satin, 
covered  with  the  most  massive  gold  embroidery,  which,  though  a 
little  dimmed  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  looked  very  dashing  ^ 
la  distance  ;  whi!e  the  circular  ampleurof  the  skirt  put  crinolines  and 
canne  to  the  blush,  and  combined  with  the  tapering  length  of  the 
corsage  and  jewelled  stomacher,  were  enough  to  drive  all  the  cUganiet 
of  Florence  and  Naples  into  despair.  A  crown  on  her  head  com- 
pleted her  ioiietle^  and  gave  her  very  much  the  air  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  for  the  luxuriant  flaxen  wig,  whose  curling  locks  flowed 
down  to  her  heels,  and  the  exc|uisitely  embroidered  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, edged  with  a  splendid  vetletwiennes,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand ;  the  expiatory  offering  no  doubt  of  some  Uonne  who  had 
been  faithless  to  to  her  cavalier e. 

By  the  time  the  Madonna  passed  beneath  the  windows,  such  was 
the  profusion  of  flowers  at  her  feet  that  they  had  risen  almost  to  a 
pyramid,  and  their  fragrance  embalmed  the  air ;  while  the  candles, 
some  of  them  richly  ornamenled,  and  all  decked  witb  different 
coloured  ribands,  were  piled  up  in  baskets,  and  carrietl  after  her 
by  priests.  Two  or  three  little  angels  in  white  tunics,  with  chap- 
lets  of  roses  and  gauze  wings,  concluded  the  pageant. 

It  was  past  six, — too  late  to  resume  my  interrupted  siejita ;  90 
after  a  hasty  toilette,  (N.  B,  half-past  six  is  the  usual  time  for  dress- 
ing in  an  Italian  summer,  as  no  one  dreams  of  encumbering  him- 
self with  any  superfluities  of  costume  before  that  hour),  I  took  my 
station  at  the  window  a  little  before  seven. 

It  was  earlier  than  usual,  and  as  yet  only  two  or  three  carnages 
ventured  to  brave  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  still  glared  fiercely  on 
the  white  pavement,  and  the  clouds  of  dust,  scattered  right  and  left 
by  the  carts  that  were  watering  the  Chiaja. 

The  heat  however  was  on  the  wane  ;  and  the  atmo<iphere  was 
already  sensibly  cooler,  when  one  of  the  royal  carriages  with  four 
horses  and  an  outrider  dashed  past  the  windows  ;  it  was  the  Regina 
Madre  and  her  husband,  as  usual  the  first  of  the  bean  monde 
on  the  drive.  Decidedly  her  majesty  has  a  very  good  taste,  for 
Monsieur  del  Balzo  was  one  of  the  handsomest,  and  most  a  la  mode, 
of  the  Neapolitan  IJoni,  and  is  still  a  very  dislingtte,  noble-looking 
man  ;  though  I  am  told,  that  within  these  last  four  or  Bve  years, 
he  is  so  much  altered  for  the  worse  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 
Whether  he  made  a  good  exchange,  in  giving  up  the  pleasant  free- 
dom of  an  officer  of  Cavalteria  kggi^fra,  the  favourite  of  all  the 
ladies  for  his  beaux  ifcnx,  and  the  envy  of  his  comrades  for  his 
hundred  crowns  a  month  to  spend  a  volonU,  (no  bagaieUe  in 
Naples)  for  the  satisfaction  of  marrying  a  queen, — a  poor  com- 
pensation in  these  march -of- intellect  days— and  that  queen  too 
jealous,  and  a  Spaniard, — is  a  question  I  leave  to  the  discussion  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  it ;  one  thing  onl}^  is  certain,  that  the 
premature  grey  hairs  which  are  beginning  to  cast  their  ^hade  over 
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M,  del  B— 's  jet  black  chevdure,  would  appear  to  justify  the  Ne*- 
politan  proverb,  which  says,  "  Fecchiaja  xattacca" 

Al  solilo  the  Queen  Dowager  waa  the  precursor  of  a  concouwcof 
the  i'life,  who  now  began  to  pour  down   in  rapid  succession,  from 
the  Strada  di  Chiaja^  the  Chiaia   monc  the  Pizzo  Falcone,  &c.    Itt  I 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  C/tw/a,  but  a  few  minutei  befort  I 
so  deserted,  was  all  gaiety  and   animation.     Two  files  of  CArriiget  i 
already  lined  it,  and  a  third  was  rapidly  forming. 

One  after  another  the  different  stars  of  the  fashionable  world, 
passed  beneath  my  eyes.  The  Marchesa  Statella  with  her  diiimpi^e'' 
looking  daughter ;  Prince  Policastro,  his  handsome-looking  ««» 
and  the  pretty  sparkling  looking  principessine,  smiting  and  talking, 
and  saluting  all  their  friends,  and  looking  all  brilliancy  andtnimt* 
tion;  while  as  if  expressly  to  be  contrasted  with  their  vivicitjr* 
immediately  after  their  carriage  followed  that  of  the  Princess  Tor- 
Ionia,  who  as  she  reclined  on  the  cushions  of  as  handsome  and  fiulld 
less  "  a  turn  out/*  as  the  most  supercilious  of  London  "exquisitrtl 
would  select,  appeared  as  languid  and  weary,  as  they  were  pijr» 
Yet  then,  as  always,  with  her  pensive  an<l  magnificent  eyes,  her 
marble  brow,  on  w^bich  her  coal-black  liair  was  parted  in  clisik 
bands^  ber  colourless  cheek,  and  the  exquisitely  Grecian  conUmr  of 
her  face,  looking  incomparably  more  beautiful,  more  poetic^  ikm 
every  one  else. 

The  next  dashing  equipage  that  attracted  my  attention,  wiitHtt 
of  the  Princess  St.  Antimo ;  as  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  till 
chasseur  who  stood  behind  it,  as  for  the  splendid  costume  of  thf 
balia  who  sat  within  ;  her  crimson  satin  skirt,  and  the  green  jickrt, 
stifi*  and  glittering  with  the  richest  gold  embroidery,  presenting  ii 
great  a  contrast  to  the  simple  dress  of  her  mistress,  as  her  hind* 
some  but  strongly  marked  countenance  to  the  small  features,  fiur 
hair,  and  blue  eyes  of  the  English  Mie, 

The  Prince  waa  not  with  her  to  night  He  is  "  un  ktmmt  ifti 
ceriain  age"  but  his  family  ranks  with  the  noblest  and  the  nnM 
ancient  of  Sicily ;  and  his  fortune  is  said  to  exceed  that  uf  m 
other  nobleman  in  Naples,  since  the  disastrous  epoch,  when  the 
ever  memorable  "  Santa  Fede,"  and  the  French  reduced  the  majonijf 
of  the  Neapolitan  noblesse  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  is  said  that  hi  f 
roll  is  about  fourteen  thousand  a  year,  and  that  on  that  he  lifd 
prince"  keeps  up  an  almost  royal  establishment,  op«ns  hit  wl*'] 
every  Friday  evening  to  all  the  haute  imUe^  foreign  and  NeipoBw^ 
and  fills  his  magnificent  palaces  with  the  works  of  the  most  distiD* 
guisbed  or  promising  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  artists ;  to  whom  hr 
continually  gives  orders  on  the  largest  scale,  and  who  all  look  upt^ 
him  as  their  most  liberal  and  generous  patron.  It  is  a  pity  «»■* 
of  our  eiirls  and  marquises  do  not  come  and  learn  what  nwij  ^ 
done  where  taste  and  liberality  are  united  on  an  income  they  ww*^ 
despise* 

Another  royal  carriage  drove  down  the  centre.  This  time  it  ^^^ 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Salerno,  and  their  daughter,  the  PHnf<«* 
Maria  Carolina,  talking  and  laughing  with  her  father  ajs  usiJil ;  ^ 
white  plume  of  her  pailk  de  riz  bonnet  waving  in  the  air,  t«  ^ 
returned  all  the  salutations  from  the  passing  carriages,  with  ^ 
little  short  familiar  nod  peculiar  to  every  branch  of  the  royMJ  fioi^'/ 
of  Naples* 


is  really  no  fiineeiire  to  bow  to  almost  every  carriage  passing 
repassiDg  durinpj  a  Corso  of  two  hours'  duration.  I  actually 
ibenij  as  I  see  the  unfortunate  Princesses  nodding  alternately 
le  right  and  to  the  left,  just  like  Chinese  mandarinf? :  though 
Mnce  is  still  worse  off,  having  the  additional  exertion  of  raising 
lAnd  to  his  hat  every  instant ;  till,  between  his  own  dimensions 
the  heat,  he  seems  almost  melted.  Yet  it  cannot  be  as  disagree- 
to  them  as  one  would  suppose,  for  they  are  the  most  constant 
iu£M  of  the  Corso.  Never  do  they  omit  it,  or  vary  it  on  any  one 
ling  of  the  week,  the  day,  the  month.  Even  on  the  rare  occa- 
of  a  storm  or  a  wet  day,  the  only  alteration  in  the  indispen- 
drive  is  the  eubstitutioe  of  a  close  carriage  for  the  ordinary 
ichka. 
rhaps  it  may  be  that  even  the  variety  of  the  Corso  is  charming 
the  monotony  of  their  court  life  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  lead  a 
humdroni  existence  than  do  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
ily<  With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  the  San  Carlo,  or  some 
theatre,  once  or  twice  a  week,  they  neither  receive  any  one  nor 
my  where  ;  except  de  tents  en  iemsy  they  exchange  a  dull  family 
^  en  petit  comiU\  in  their  own  private  circle, 

y  this  time  the  four  files  had  spread  out  into  five,  and  num- 

of  the  Uoni  had  begun  to  display  their  graces,  curvetting,  and 

icolling;  and  galloping  ventre  tl  terre  along  the  gravel  irottoir^ 

h  stretches  beside  the  grille  of  the  Villa,  expressly  to  ensure 

lives  and    limbs   from  any  uncomfortable   contact   with   the 

iot^wheels  of  the  fair  enemies,  whose  bright  eyes  they  are  so 

ous  to  attract.     Signor  Giovannino  del  Balzo,  a  Hone  of  the  first 

r,  and  the  Principino  di  San  Severo,  as  yet  only  a  Uoncitw,  but 

le  higher  promiae^ — his  languid  uiraristocro^i  and  his  fair  hair 

ing  an  admirable  foil  to  the  handsome  dark  countenance  and 

9oU  pen  Don  Juan  stjde  of  his  companion — were  among  the 

of  the  cavaliers  on  whom  ray  glance  lighted  :  Prince  Zu olo,  a 

iature  but  handsome  hero,  the  Principe  della  Torella,  and  the 

icipino  Tricase,  were  the  next, 

I  looked  they  suddenly  took  it  into  their  heads  to  run  a  race, 
dashed  off  di  carriera,  scattering  horses,  men,  and  everything 
i  thera^  and  disappearing  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
I  watched  their  evolutions,  I  had  nearly  overlooked  the  car- 
\  of  the  Princess  Centola,  and  of  the  General  Gaetani ;  the  firsst 
with  a  whole  bevy  of  young  daughters  —  a  complete  English 
\y  coach ;    the  second  containing  only  two  persons,  Madame 

and  her  daughter,  but  that  one  alone  was  a  ho^t  in  herself. 

it  singular  how  beauty  or  ugliness  run  in  some  families^    That 

le  General  took  the  fortunate  side;  for  his  three  daughters  are 

I  handsomer  the  one  than  the  other,  though  in  perfectly  differ- 

lyles.     The  Marchesa  Nunziante  is  an  exquisite  pocket  Venus; 

ftroe  M ,  the  wife  of  the  jntendente  of  Bari,  as  fascinating 

fcer  own  genre  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Gaetani,  the  only  unmarried 
18  the  handsomest  of  all:  and  hers  is  that  noble  style  of  Italian 
lly,  the  calm  dignity  of  which  elevates  it  ao  highly  above  ihe 
uderie  of  a  French  elegajitc,  or  the  affectation  and  prtlcniion  of 
Inglish  belle. 

bere  is  nothing  trifling  about  an  Italian  woman;  if  she  is  beau- 
l,  it  ia  the  classic  beauty  of  form  and  feature, — the  Greek  profile, 
01/*  XJC-  ^  c 
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the  flashing  eye ;  not  the  adventitious  Gharms  of"  la  henuU  du  dkblt* 
the  pink  cheek  or  the  white  skin,  or  the  chilJj  blue  eyes  ^ai 
diseni  rien.     The  Italian  is  energetic,  fiery,  impassioned,  slAtue-likCy ' 
and  cold,  unless  her  feelings  or  her  passions  are  roused.    Her*  is  not 
*'  I' esprit  deki  conversatitm"  nor  "  t Eloquence  du  billet  ;"  she  i§  cither 
too  proud  or  too  indifferent  to  rei^ort  to  the  transparent  stnitJigeiai 
and  ruses  de  guerre  of  other  women.     An  enthusiast  in  all  tMngt. 
inspire  her,  and  she  becomes  either  a  muse,  or  a  sibyl,  or  a  devote; 
but  she  has  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude  for  badinage  of  any  kind, 
even  could  she  condescend  to  it.    Par  consequent,  an  Italian  worawi] 
never  flirts:  she  is  too  much  in  earnest;  even  the  evanescent  amoureiia  J 
of  the  cavaUtri  are  not  flirtations  ;  they  are  love  episodes,  siidilavJ 
scorching,  ungovernable,  and  fleeting,  as  the  storms  of  their  sky* 

As  an  aprop(M  to  my  meditations,  just  at  that  moment  the  elegmt 
tilbury  of  the  Prince  of  Syracuse  shot  down  the  Corse*  The  whole  i 
'*turn  out/*  a  late  English  importation,  from  the  spirited  horse  tnj 
the  diminutive  tiger,  beside  whom,  driving  a  VAnglaise,  sat, — I  hi 
almost  Sfdd  stocjd,  so  perpendicular  was  his  jXMre, — the  prince  him- 
self, looking  quite  as  dashing  as  I  had  expected  to  see,  the  crocmitAint 
of  all  the  marlti  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  point  de  mire  of  all  thfir 
wives  and  daughters, — on  whose  innocent  conscience  are  charged  ill 
the  sins  of  every  unsigned  Inlkt  dou.r  and  mysterious  bouqud^  fflf 
which  Neapohtan  heroines  puzzle  themaelvea  in  vain  to  diicotfr 
authors  or  owners. 

The  adventures  of  his  Royal  Highness  would  fill  volumes,  irf 
cast  those  of  a  "^younger  son"  into  the  shade.  Ma  hisogna  iacert, 
for  I  am  one  of  the  few  who  think  the  private  histories  of  even  pub- 
lic person figes,  much  more  royal  ones,  should  be  sacred  to  tht 
strangers  they  receive  so  graciously  in  their  courts  and  country. 
whatever  they  may  be  on  the  lips  of  their  own  loving  suhjects* 

Again,  the  royal  liveries:  this  time  it  is  the  Infante  Don  S^lliltiiD 
of  Spain,  the  Infanta,  and  her  sister,  now  the  only  unmarried  o«4ff 
of  the  King;  since  the  Princess  Teresa,  the  youngest  and  th« 
prettiest,  has  just  departed,  and  very  unwillingly,  on  dit,  to  be  £a>* 
press  of  the  Brazils, 

The  Princess  who  remains,  though  not  handsome,  ij  very  mudi 
liked  by  the  Neapolitan  noblesse,  and  said  to  have  ^*  nioko  spinhC 
and  to  be  extremely  amiable.  Don  Sebastian,  too»  is  most  hlx^'' 
spoken  of;  he  is  a  passionate  lover  of  the  arts,  a  first-rate  artist  r^in 
self;  he  spends  Ids  whole  time  painting,  and  his  pictures  are  saidui 
be  splendid,  worthy  of  the  land  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo.  The 
Infanta,  w^ho  within  the  last  few  years  has  grown  immensely  (it 
looks  the  image  of  good-humour  and  good-nature.  But  the  rojril 
carriage  passed  as  rapidly  as  the  rest. 

Nothing  could  present  u  more  animated  scene  than  did  the  Oa^ 
at  this  hour,  covered  with  a  thickly  serried  mass  of  carriagei^ftt 
files  abreast,  filled  with  beau  rnomie, — all  wearing  the  light  giu«* 
and  bright  colours  of  summer ;  the  Villa  crowded  with  promefWMkt^ 
whose  pink  and  blue  draperies  glimmered  through  the  slender  bolft 
of  the  trees,  and  the  gritk  lined  by  many  a  fair  amateur  of  iKC** 
manship,  admiring  through  the  rails  the  countless  haDdsome  CfffAfiff* 
and  Horn,  who  rode  along  it  in  groups  of  twos  and  threif:  ^ 
whole  coup  d\r'd,  taken  eu  masse ^  had  very  much  the  appe«ir»ncf  ^ 
a  parterre  of  the  most  brilliant  and  variegated  flowers. 
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Such  a  concourse  of  people,  horses,  and  carriages !  the  crowd  and 
the  noise  were  almost  bewildering.  Some  of  our  party  declared  the 
sound  was  stunning,  and  that  the  descending  and  returning  of  so 
many  files  made  one  giddy ;  but  to  me,  nothing  could  be  more 
arousing,  as  in  rapid  succession  all  the  ilile  of  Neapolitan  society, — 
every  one  worth  seeing,  and  every  one  we  knew, — passed  beneath 
our  windows. 

Princes,  ambassadors,  grandees  of  Spain,  lioni,  monsignori,  iUganteSt 
and  ahezzc  reali ;  there  was  de  quoi  choisir  for  the  roost  difficile, 
and  anion g!%t  them  §ach  nobte  figures,  such  brilliant  eyes,  such  super- 
exquisite  hqffi  f  A  single  glance  at  any  one  of  them  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  scorched  all  the  novel-reading  young  ladies  in 
England  to  cinders,  or  to  exterminate  them  in  galloping  consump- 
tions, in  the  course  of  a  week. 

The  current  of  my  musings  was  interrupted  by  the  carriage  of 
Count  Potocki,  the  Russian  ambassador,  followed  by  a  whole  train 
of  ia  crcme ;  amongst  whom  I  observed  the  young  Principessa  di 
BIorra»  the  family  of  the  Duca  d'  Avalos,  the  Marcheae  del  Vasto 
and  his  family,  whose  magnificent  palace  I  have  so  often  admired, 
the  Principe  di  San  Giorgio,  and  his  fine-looking  daughter,  and  last, 
not  least.  Prince  Colonna  Pagliani  and  his  bride.  Theirs  was  that 
"rara  avis'*  abroad,  and  indeed  everywhere,  a  mariage  d* amour ; 
for  the  daughter  of  General  T — =o,  though  equal  in  rank  and 
ancestry,  even  to  the  Colonna  themselves,  was  not  their  equal  in 
dide  ;  and  nothing  but  the  unswerving  determination  ^f  the  lover, 
during  several  years,  would  have  vanquished  the  opposition  oi  his 
family « 

As  I  bent  forward  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  countenance  of  the 
sposa,  the  Duca  di  R— —  drove  past^  with  his  mother.  In  an  in- 
stant he  had  sprung  out  of  the  carriage  and  was  at  my  side, 

"It  was  no  use,  you  see,  hiding  yourself  behind  that  persienne ; 
we  Neapolitans  can  see  through  stone  walls,  when  we  choose  it; 
and  as  for  jalousies,  you  know  they  form  an  especial  part  of  our 
vocation!" 

"  Akf  par  exanpk  !  just  when  I  happened  to  look  out.  But  «7iw- 
fwrte,  you  come  very  apropos ;  I  see  numbers  of  new  faces,  and  was 
just  wishing  for  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  to  name  all  the  ificogniti. 
Ah,  there  I  who  is  that  pretty  girl  in  the  capote  rase  f  '* 

''Oh  I  the  daughter  of  the  Duca  di  Laurito,  one  of  our  most  pro- 
mising Mies,  though  as  yet  only  in  the  bmV" 

"And  that  handsome,  fashionable -looking  young  man,  in  that 
elegant  tilbury  ;  a  Hofie  no  doubt?'* 

Gesii,  Gesii  /  why  that  is  Persico.  Ma  foi,  it  is  fortunate  that  1 
am  here  to  prevent  your  being  inamorata  a  prima  vista.  Conceive 
what  your  feelings  would  have  been,  if  to-morrow  morning  you  had 
entered  the  magazin^  and  found  your  heros  de  roman  seated  behind 
the  counter,  or  measuiring  a  canna  of  silk." 

"  Pas  ptjssiffle  /  " 

"  Vangtlo  !  you  may  see  him  there,  any  time  from  eleven  till  six, 
when  his  carriage  and  laquais  drive  up  to  the  shop*door,  and  he  is 
whirled  off  here  to  play  the  i^legant  on  the  Corso,  as  you  see/" 

I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  my  surprise,  when  I  was  still  more 
startled,  by  the  approach  of  a  carriage  in  which,  strange  to  say,  ap- 
peared two  young  nuns,  in  the  dark  habit  of  the  **  SagrctmeHlaUr 
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and  two  itffiziuU  ddla  guardia,  whose  brilliant  umforois  formed  t 
singular  contrast  to  the  gloomy  dress  of  ihe  suore^  with  whom  the 
kept  up  an  animated  conversation. 

**  CaspiH  I  sajndalizzuta  for  such  a  trifle  I  Those  are  the  fruitl 
of  your  Roman  education  —  you  may  see  that  once  a  week  here^ 
we  Neapolitans  are  too  wise  to  scruple  at  such  bagatelles^'* 

"  So  I  perceivCj  for  no  one  seems  to  stare  at  them  except  iny4elf| 
yet,  whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing,  except  in  this  city  of  slntvagansi 
Two  nuns,  and  two  young  officers,  in  uniform  too,  to  make  it  itil!^ 
better,  actually  parading  on  the  Corso  I     I  can  scarcely  bejjevc  my 
own  eyes!  one  would  think  all  Naples  was  mad." 

"  Why,  what  can  be  more  natural  ?  the  njfiz'tali  dcUa  guarcUa 
the  merriest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  no  doubt  they  have  been  i 
to  escort  the  moHacdlc,  just  on  purpose  to  enliven  the  poor  creaturevj 
who  lead  rather  a  dull  life-  It  is  a  work  of  charity  on  the  part* 
the  cavalieri^  for  nuns  are  not  the  most  attractive  companions  to  uijl 
they   are   rarely   worth    looking   at,  and    never    worth   talking 

Though  these  for  once^  mm  e*  e  male,"  continued  R ^  gwn^  ' 

the  recluses  throy^h  his  iorgnon. 

"Ah  I  is  not  that  the  Marchese  Gi — ia?  "  I  exclaimed,  pointif^ 
out  a  fash  ion  able- loo  king  man  who  drove  rapidly  past  us  in  a  liXtk 
light  carriage." 

*'  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you  know  him  ?  he  is  only  ir- 
rived  to-day  from  hi&  fcudo,  where  he  has  spent  the  last  month,  iiid 

you  have  not  been  here  three  weeks.     Is  it  possible  Del  V h» 

presented  bira  to  you  already  ?  " 

*'  No,  nor  have  I  seen  him  before ;  but  that  hat  drawn  down  on 
the  brows,  the  turgnon  stuck  in  the  eye,  and  the  whole  totirnufe  affj 

unmistakable.     Li a  drew  his  caricature  for  me  the  other  ni|llf 

and  a  dozen  or  two  others  of  your  principal  iiom" 

"Oh,  those  are  invaluable  I  The  Prince  of  Syracuse  his 
him  fill  an  album  for  him,  with  the  whole  set,  in  which,  commiif^ 
raistm,  all  his  tiTost  intimate  friends  figure  in  the  6rat  p«ges;  tad 
when  his  aUesse  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  malice,  his  favourite  imurf- 
ment,  in  his  gay  soiries  dejfntfes  gcttx,  is  to  bring  out  that  tcrnble 
album,  and  request  some  of  his  guests  to  look  for  the  caricature  of 
aorae  one  he  names  ;  when,  of  course,  the  first  the  unconscioui  vic- 
tims alight  upon  are  their  own.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  ray- 
self  there,  fuli-length,  the  night  before  last.  Never  shall  I  fefjfrt 
the  rage  I  was  in  :  can  anything  be  more  provoking  than  to  be  im* 
mortalized  in  such  a  way  ?  80  ridiculously  like,  that  every  one  nuA 
recognize  you,  and  at  the  same  time  so  grotesque,  that  one  is  fonti 
to  laugh  at  one*s  self.  Nay,  the  very  graces  one  prides  one't  self  m** 
on,  metamorphosed  into  absurdities ;  so  wickedly  clever  ia  Ll— •'• 
pencil." 

'*  Per  Bacco !  there  go  the  ministers  following  each  other,  CfJ^ 

comique!**  continued  R- as   two   handsome   carriages  with  riffc 

liveries  passed. 

"  Monle  Sanl  'Angelo  and  del  Carretaf  n*ed-C€  pasf*  I  inqiaiJ^ 
**  the  latter  no  favourite  of  yours,  I  believe," 

*'  No,  nor  any  one's.     But  he,  and  Monsignor  Cocchi,  the  KiJ^* ' 
confessor,  are  omnipotent  in  Naples  at  present;  so  one  muft  ip<*» 
of  them  i'Oft  rispcUa*' 
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A  carriage  filled  with  four  dMngui -looking  young  men,  two  of 
whom  were  very  handsome,  cayght  my  eyes. 

**  Who  are  those  >  Oh  i  nobodies ;  quihusen  of  course/*  I  added,  aa 
a  second  glance  showed  me  that  they  were  seated  in  a  very  ahabby 

Jiacre, 

"  Nobodies !  Bagatdk  f  Four  of  our  most  dashing  dotii^ —  crvme 
de  la  crtme,  —  Griffeo,  Young  Acton,  cousin  to  the  Cardinal^  Baron 
Tschiiidj,  and  Prgoatelli/* 

♦'  What,  in  that  shabby  vehicle  ?    You  jest" 

"  N<it  in  the  least,  we  all  go  in  thera  quand  la  fanlaiie  nous  prend. 
You  mifrht  have  seen  San  Severo  and  me  in  a  much  less  elegant 
Jifkre  than  that  last  night.     It  is  the  most  common  custom." 

The  enigma  was  solved.  For  night  after  night,  I  had  seen  the 
most  fashionable  men  in  Naples,  driving  up  and  down  the  Corso 
in  the  shabbiest  of  all  shabby  ^/wfT^jr,  and  still  hesitated  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  my  eyes  ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  must  be 
mistaken,  or  tliat  I  was  deceived  by  some  extraordinary  resem- 
blance. 

As  I  explained  how  contrary  to  our  notions  of  etiquette  would  be 
aucb  liberties  in  the  land  of  freetlom,  and  hinted,  that  to  condemn 
one  of  our  *' exquisites  '*  to  appear  in  the  Park  in  a  *'  shady  turn  out/' 
would  be  little  less  than  despatching  him  with  a  *^stik(tata^"  the  Duca 
di  R was  very  much  amui^ed* 

**  Grazie  ai  cieh,  we  are  above  such  nonsense,*'  he  said,  when  at 
last  he  drew  breath,  **  I  happen  to  be  out  widking,  and  take  a  fancy 
to  drive  on  the  Cor  so ;  do  you  think  I  would  be  cost  6  est  la  as  to 
take  a  two  miles'  walk  to  my  palace,  to  order  the  carriage,  wlien  I 
have  only  to  step  into  a  carrozza  di  piazza  at  the  instant  ?  Or  do  you 
think  I  should  not  prefer  going  in  a  cate^sirio,  even,  wiih  a  pleasant 
party,  to  a  dull  drive  in  the  state  coach,  with  my  honoured  hahbo? 
\Ve  know  every  one,  and  every  one  knows  us.  Caxpiti  f  our  rank 
is  attached  to  ourselves,  not  to  the  coronets  on  our  equipages ;  we 
might  as  well  wear  badges  on  our  arms  at  once,  like  your  postillions. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  our  position*  if  it  did  not  place  us  above 
the  observations  of  the  mass?  It  is  the  best  privilege  of  our  exclu- 
siveness,  to  do  whatever  we  like;  always  excepting  the  pleasures  of 
wrenching  oJf  knockers,  or  passing  the  night  '*  ivre  mart  *'  in  the 
guard -ho  use, — the  pastimes  which  we  hear  are  the  especial  favour- 
ites of  your  young  fiMes.u,  but  in  which  we  Neapolitans,  with  all 
our  foreign  mania,  are  too  dull  as  yet  to  discover  any  wit." 

As  I  bad  no  deferjce  to  ofier  in  favour  of  those  aristocratic  amuse- 
ments, I  continued  gazing  in  silence  on  the  ever-changing  scene  of 
the  Cor!?o,  which  now,  at  eight  o'clock,  had  reached  its  zenith. 

*' There,  again,  are  two  illuslrioys  prototypes  of  our  independent 
system/*  said  the  Duke,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me  two  young  men, 
stretched  out  full  length  in  another  Jiacrc,  their  feel  reposing  luxu^ 
riously  on  the  opposite  ^eat;  *'  the  first,  a  scion  of  one  of  our  no- 
blest families,  the  other  a  grandee  of  Spain,  whose  pedigree  dales 
from  the  FIchhI,  I  believe, — ^Roccaromana  and  D'Avalos." 

How  splendid  are  those  ancient  Italian  and  Spanish  names  I  what 
thrilling  times,  what  lofty  associations,  do  they  recall !  How  the 
romantic  figure  of  Fernando  d'  Avalos,  Marchese  di  Pescara,  and  his 
peerless  wife,  the  heroic  and  beautiful  Vittoria  Colonna,  rise  before 
one's  mental  eyes :   the  chivalric  Fpaiicis,  and  the  colossal  form  of 
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the  gremt  emperor  towering  in  the  background  of  the  picture,  at 
magic  sound  of  one  small  word.  Who  shall  say,  "  W  h^  U  ii 
name?"  when  tho^e  of  Colonna,  Toledo,  Orsini,  Piccolomitd, Be( 
voglm,  e  milU  atire,  ring  on  their  ears ;  names,  the  mere  nttenM 
which  c^sU  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  around  their  posKoon. 

But  the  Corso  leaves  one  no  time  to  moralize  or  turn  sentmiai 
My  momentary  soliloquy  was  cut  short  by  a  small,  open,  nm 
script  carnage,  in  which  sat  a  Falstaff,  whose  extraordinary  sa 
fluily  of  size,  quite  out-Heroded  Herod,  even  in  Xaplcl  w] 
elderly  gentlemen  and  ladies  attain  such  a  wonderful  derelapcri 
of  obesity,  in  consequence  of  their  inordinate  consumptioo  ofi 
cw-oni,  the  most  fattening  of  all  known  substances. 

Every  evening  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  ascertain  wliol 
what  was  the  individual  marked  out  by  the  unenviable  distmd 
of  owning  the  largest  pancia  in  all  Naples  ;  and  panr  k  amp,  I  j 
determined  not  to  let  slip  bo  favourable  an  opportunity  of\«l| 
the  point  *^  -^ 

..T^P^-'^u  •'  ^**">"*'^C  ^t''^  ? ^  in  answer  to  mv  quel, 

"  That  IS  Prince  N—-,  the  brother  o£  vour  Cmt  friend. wiVwS 
found  vou  playing  chess  the  other  evening.  HU  size  is  Quite  m 
our  celcorUei"  ^ 

"  I  am  aU  astonishment,  for  though  Prince  N said  t»  n^ 

his  quiet  way,  ^  dare  say  you  thiiik  me  very  fat,  but  if  yon  veii 
see  ^"^y  .brother,  I  am  nothing  to  him/  I  wi  quite  unp^piidj 

**  And  yet  that  man  is  on  the  lookout  for  a  wifi.  i  - 
-*  Oh  !  C€xt  trop/orL"  *"r  a  wue . 

-Damera!  he  has  been  seeking  for  one  these  thm  J 
Oidy,  tor  once,  honour  to  the  sex,  they  wiU  have  nothing  t»  mf 

«I  suppose  they  cannot  siomack  it,  or,  rather,  thev  fiodhki 
mackei^le,"  ^  \ 

**  Brma  !  bramnmal  davvero!  But  what  do  you  thinif  of  hbl 
tuaUy  falUng  in  love  last  year,  and  still,  more  preposterimi,  maid 
love,  to  a  pretty  girl  ot  nineteen  ?  His  corU,  however,  was  voryj 
fortunate,  for  it  ended  in  a^/i^co  which  sent  all  Naples  into  conf^ 
•ions  for  a  month  ;  as  it  happened,  unluckily  for  hiro,  and  Indd 
for  us,  to  be  the  stagione  morUi,  when  there  was  nothinr  ehe 
Ulk  of  * 

'The  story  is  worth  relating.  One  evening  aa  the  prince  was  dri 
ing,  disconi^olately  as  usual,  on  the  Chiaja,  he  saw  a  verv  prettvb 
which  struck  him  instantaneously.  To  order  his  coachman  to  frrfk! 
sehn  our  Neapolitan  custom  in  such  cases,  was  of  course  hJi  il 
thought.  Accordingly,  after  tracking  her  carriage  up  and  6^m 
during  the  whole  Corso,  he  followed  it  finally  through  the  S 
kdo.  But  what  were  his  horrnr  and  aoia^e  to  see  it  at  Last  dnH 
up  the  lnjrascata!  The  poor  prince  had  not  attempted  such  a  nd 
strous  saiitii  for  the  last  ten  years.  Yet  if  he  turned  back  all  I 
labour  was  lost,  and  the  lady  besides.  The  die  was  casti  It 
prince,  rendered  desperate  by  love,  ordered  the  astounded  coaclmil 
to  advance,  cmU  tjui  coute.  Away  they  went,  up  that  steepest  off 
horses  not  punting  more  **    '       '       *  .    . 


steep  hills  — the 


fortunate  master  j  and  on  they  went,  till,  «iUajt,te  dilh 


usly  thaji  thfiri 


hilt  \ 
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the  satisfactioTi  of  Mdng  his  Mb  oiler  a  pcttj 

turn TD  it  of  the  Voraero/' 

''He  certainly  toust  hmre  been  tctj  hmcIi  >■ 
such  a  tremendous  ex^tioii. 


life  i«tf 


could  Cupid's  daru  peoetnte  dnwi^  w»  hmIi  te?* 

*'  Oh,  that  w&s  Dothiflg  to  what  followed,  fivny  c^iBBg 
weeks  the  prince  repeated  the  expkit,  t3l  W  leaBed  iboH 
ishing,  from  the  daily  ntaltiog  he cndsivd.  The  ii^iMiia  th 
most  exquisite  sport  to  martjrise  herivdeBt  edoM^;  jmA  en 
when  the  tenderest>  if  not  the  most  brilliaiiC  of  Uhif  Jhu,  i 
with  its  accompanying  hcttfiiH,  the  ceitmene  had  evim  li 
an  especial  favour,  at  what  hoar  the  dgmonam  w««ld  he  aft  1 
the  evening,  and  at  the  window.  The  aaiieioBi  gbl  * 
bringing  him  up  aU  that  toilsome  waj,  hm  the  m 
of  peeping  at  her  behind  the  jakmmt*  Bot  at 
prince,  humble  and  devoted  at  be  waa,  began  to  thnik  ii  waa  tiae 
should  get  something  more  for  all  hia  ietf-iwniitinwj  th^  *8l* 
or  a  smile,  and  he  b^an  to  urge  the  emmenefm  te  a  TJifca  aaai 
to  his  ''  poukU  ;  "  and  as  the  young  ladj'a^^ldaaaaia  thn^hl  &e j 
had  been  carried  quite  far  enough^  and  lilde  1 
rival,  began  to  grow  so  very  unruly  with  hia  Ofll 
swore  he  would  certainly  send  the  piiDee  foQii  _ 
evening  much  more  rapidly  than  he  caaieap^  the  J 
to  hrusquer  nda'trcusemcnt.  But  she  wj 
should  be  the  cr^m  of  the  jest.  OneeFenlB^vhcBtheBaraaigai^ 
plications  and  remonstrances  of  the  prinoehad  beeo  noee  than  wam^j 
energetic,  his  hella  came  to  the  window,  with  the  mmmMML  af  ^dn 
saluted  her  unwieldy  vaghegginoy  and  threw  him  a  aaall  IvByatf* 
Hts  footman  picked  it  up,  and  presoited  it  to  hw.  Thoe  waa  « 
tulip  in  the  centre,  and  a  delicate  ^piig  of  ■tfTtlt  le  the  side,  vhaik 
would  have  been  innsible  to  all  eyes,  but  thaaeof  leve.  The  pnMe 
was  enraptured  ;  he  thought  the  day  was  wan  ;  he  laiaed  the  pp^ 
cious  mazzettino  to  his  lips,  but  ere  he  eenid  preas  k  to  his  heart,  hia 
mistress  had  vanished,  with  a  brow  as  black  as  a  1 
the  permenne  was  violently  shot  in  his  fiiee.  The  lady  ^ 
offended,  but  in  what  his  crime  eomiatcd,  the  Prinee  w 
discover, 

''The  next  evening  the  windows  i 
he  had  hts  drive  for  nothing.     This  was  IMH  to  he  I 
confidential  vaUt  was  despatched  next  i  _ 

negotiate  a  peace.  Thanks  to  his  adratoevv  aod  the  Bhaid  maatim 
bestowed  on  the  cameriera,  he  succeeded  oot  aaly  ai  mtUm^  her 
promise  to  prevail  on  her  young  miaticai  to  appav  that  emmimg 
as  usual,  but  he  eb'cited  also  the  caaae  a^  ifce  afcaorr  'CwmlA 
anything  be  more  natural  than  the  padrmmm^B  iBd%Biliaef  To 
see  him  suffer  her  bouquet  to  be  piehed  op  hy  a  mr^mM^  hdbae 
her  face  —  the  first  token  of  love  she  had  ever  U^mmwA  h^  vilh ! 
To  treat  her  with  so  little  respect*  so  fittk 
her  to  such  a  risk  \  If  there  had  been  wmw h^jSgtiBm  i^  1 

should  the  si>rnorina  have  been  o ~- —  ^ 

irascuranza  were  unpardonable. 
stone  the  stgnorina  felt  for  the  Prtnee 

it  for  that  once,  but  the  repetition  of  inch  m  ink  vonid  he  I 
» f^  ^roct*.   Then,  too,  how  ouuld  the  ~ 
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be  came  attended  by  two  strange  servants,  who  acted  no  part  in  the 
affair,  except  that  of  spies  ?  If  it  was  one  confidant  like  hi  in ,  indeed! 
But  who  would  trust  the  tongues  of  domestics,  neither  interested  in 
discretion,  nor  bribed  to  silence?*  The  argument  was  unanswerable, 
and  the  plenipotentiary  promised  that  he  himself  would  drive  the 
prince  that  evening,  and  that  the  footman  should  be  dispensed 
witb. 

**  The  prince  was  exact  to  the  rendezvous,  the  lady  smiled,  all  gra- 
ciousness  at  the  window,  and  Hung  him  a  second  bouquet,  within 
whose  leaves  glittered  the  corner  of  a  gilt-edged  env«4ope.  Fired 
with  rapture  and  impatience,  the  prince  almost  fell  head  foremost  in 
his  haste  to  alight.  But  when  he  tried  to  stoop,  and  pick  up  the 
bomjuci^  then  came  the  *  lug  of  war/  By  no  earthly  means  could 
he  bend  sufficiently  to  reach  it,  w  ithout  upsetting  his  equilibrium  m 
toio.  After  all  sorts  of  ineffectual  efforts,  maddened  at  last  by  sucli 
a  ridiculous  display  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  could  think 
of  nothing  better  than  dropping  down  on  his  knees :  but  that  wa^  tbe 
worst  hit  of  all ;  once  down,  he  got  the  bouquet  indeed,  but  he  could 
not  get  himself  up  again.  In  vain  he  struggled,  and  rolled  from  dde 
to  side  in  agony,  and,  to  cumplete  his  torture,  just  at  that  mome&t 
the  windows  of  the  casino  Ave  re  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  party  of 
young  men,  with  three  or  four  ladies,  amongst  whom  appeared 
conspicuously  his  love  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  betrothed, 
came  forward  on  the  balcony  ;  the  whole  group  convulsed,  and 
shrieking  with  laughter,  the  peals  of  which  might  have  been  heard 
at  Sant'  Elmo.  For  once  there  was  no  mistaking  the  trick  that  hid 
been  played  him.  The  unfortunate  Prince  saw  that  he  had  hetn 
joui^  and  that  he  had  fallen  blindfold  into  the  snare ;  but  furiooi 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  get  up.  After  one  more  ineffectual  attempt 
he  roared  to  his  servant,  to  get  off  the  coach^box  and  assist  bim. 
But  the  valetj  who  had  the  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  natanl  to 
all  our  tiizzari,  was  scarcely  able  to  stand  from  excess  of  laughter, 
much  less  lif\  up  his  muster :  he  might  as  well  have  tugged  at  i 
mountain,  while  he  kept  alternately  laughing  in  the  Prince*!  fsoi 
and  begging  his  pardon,  exclaiming  between  each  fresh  burst,  * 
jctJsif  ma  e  Iroppo  bttjf'o  in  verita.* 

*'At  last,  when  the  party   had  satiated  their  mirth*  one  of 
servants  was  sent  out  to  the  rescue,  from  pure  compaa&ion  ;  and 
complete  his  ignominy,  the  unlucky  lover  was  forced  to  avail  btiDi^ 
of  his  assistance  to  regain  his  legs.     Never  was  there  so  ridiculoua 
a  scene;  I  shall  remember  it  for  ever/* 

"  You  were  one  of  the  admiring  public  then?" 

"Yes,  per  Bacco !  I  was  a  spectator  on  the  balcony,  and  the 
heroine  was  Mademoiselle  D— — ,  whom  you  will  meet  to-morrow 
evening,  at  the  Marchesa  L  -  ^'s  conversazione,  A  very  agreeaWf 
spiriiudle  girl,  as  you  may  guess  from  the  ingenious  methc^  of  d^- 

monstration  she  took  to  prove  to  Prince  N his  unfitnen  fcr* 

bridegroom/' 

"  But  the  bigliedo  ;  what  did  it  contain  ?" 

**  Oh  I  only  a  caricature  of  himself  in  the  act  of  picking  up  ik 
bouquet f  and  a  few  impertinent  couplet s^  which  I  scribbled  for  ^ 
occasion." 

We  were  still  laughing  at  the  mystification  of  the  unhappv  Pnnc*» 
when  the  horse  of  one  of  the  cavaliersj  in  a  group  of  riclerf*  ^^ 
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e  cantering  along  just  opposite  to  our  windows,  took  fright^  and 
suddenly  began  to  rear  and  kick  most  furiously.  The  cavalier  was 
very  tall,  finely  made,  with  coal-black  hair,  and  eyes  whose  brilliancy 
almost  sparkled  through  the  jumei/es  which  I  turned  on  him ;  alto* 
gether,  a  superb  %ure,  Btrikiugly  handsome,  and  singularly  noble- 
looking.  Of  course,  all  our  feminine  sympathies  were  enlisted  for 
him  at  once.  It  was  impossible,  too,  not  to  admire  the  grace  and 
ease  with  which  he  sat  h\»  horse^  and  the  fearless  dexterity  with 
which  he  curbed  him  in^  as  at  each  frightful  plunge  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  he  iihould  not  be  thrown.  But  the  l)uca  only  smiled 
at  our  exclamations  of  terror. 

"  It  would  require  something  more  than  an  ordinary  horse,  I  had 
almost  said  more  than  mortal,  to  unseat  that  cavaluro;  that  man  is 
the  first  rider  in  Naples/' 

*'  Ah,  really  !  that  gives  a  double  interest  to  the  strife  between 
him  and  his  mmiiurc" 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  the  hero  himself^  d  part  his  he- 
roism ?  ** 

"  Why  !  what  every  one  who  has  eye^  must  think,  of  course;  the 
query  is  superfluous;  that  he  is  angularly  handsome  and  distingui, 
1 1  piii  bet  ptrrsunale,   ed   il  pta   bel  volio,  eke  ho  veduto  Jinora  in 

**  Which  only  proves  what  I  knew  before,  that  you  have  a  very 
superfine  taste;  for  that  is  the  man  recognized  by  common  consent 
to  be  the  handi^omest,  the  most  dashing^  and  the  most  irresistible  of 
all  our  iioni ;  the  best  swimmer,  the  best  rider,  the  best  fencer,  the 
best  dancer,  the  most  invincible  of  duelists,  and  the  most  fatal  of 
rivals,  in  all  Naples;  the  man  who  has  broken  more  heads,  and  more 
hearts,  than  any  one,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  here  alone,  but  Id 
any  capital  of  the  present  day." 

"  Oh  !  Del  Bosco;   ceh  va  sans  dire.*' 

*'  You  have  guessed*" 

**  There  was  not  much  difficulty;  —  when  you  spoke  of  the  Don 
Juan  par  exceliertce,  of  course  it  could  be  no  one  else." 

I  had  almost  imagined  it  at  the  Duca's  preamble,  for  whenever 
one  hears  of  the  first  of  anything  in  Naples,  it  is  sure  to  be  coupled 
with  Dei  Bosco's  name. 

In  a  city  where  all  the  more  noble  and  ambitious  paths  to  dis- 
tinction are  closed  to  the  aspiring,  and  where  personal  beauly,  and 
all  the  graceful  and  manly  accomplishments  which  shine  in  society^ 
are  so  general  zls  in  Naples,  to  attain  such  a  pre-eminence  in  them, 
as  he  has  done,  is  to  raise  one's  self  into  a  personage  almost  as 
marquant  as  a  great  statesman  or  general^  in  other  countries.  Were 
there  either  a  war  or  a  senate  in  Naples,  probably  Sign  or  del  Bosco 
would  have  risen  to  be  the  great  orator,  or  the  generalissimo;  as  it 
is,  he  is  only  le  preimer  iion^  the  hero  of  the  men,  and  the  idol  of  the 
women.  But  even  that  is  a  pinnacle  to  be  reached  only  by  one  in  a 
thousand,  and  not  to  be  looked  down  upon  even  by  the  sober  £n- 
gli^hj  however  barren  it  may  seem  to  them.  I  had  had  no  previous 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  as  he  had  spent  the  preceding  month  at 
Castellamare;  but  I  had  heard  so  much  of  Monsieur  del  Bosco  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  arrival,  tht*t  1  was  delighted  to  obtain  even 
this  transient  glimpse  of  a  man,  the  object  of  so  much  admiration 
and  so  much  envy*     But  alas  f  ere  we  had  half  completed  our  sur- 
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vey,  he  had  conquered  hk  restive  horse^  spurred  him  on  fuO  gallop, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  I  turned  to  sec  the  Mtrchoi 
L enter  with  a  stranger. 

'^Oitne!**  muttered  R-- — .  *'a  new  presentadon ;   a/joiito  jmt 
iee^  is  beginning.     E  addio  ie  cftiacckcrt  a  qitaiir'  uccki." 

As  the  ilarchese  introduced  his  friend  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  tl>f 

I  Duca  whispered  **  L' has  brought  you  this  evening  the  owner 

*  of  the  sweetest  name,  and  the  sweetest  voice,  in  all  Naples ;  what  do 
yon  think  of  a  man,  with  those  fierce  eyes,  and  that  determined  look, 
being  announced  as  a  turtle-dove?" 

The  idea  was  so  absurd,  tJiat  when  L brought  up,  and  pp^ 

aented  il  Barone  T — — a,  I  tried  in  vain  to  look  serious.  Perhapilie 
detected  the  lurking  smile  I  could  not  repress,  for  there  are  no  peo- 
ple so  fiery  and  so  easily  piqued  as  the  Neapolitans^  esipecialJT  it 
the  least  shade  of  ridicule;  at  all  events,  whatever  the  CMnwt,^ 
Barone  just  then  looked  anything  but  dove-h'ke.  Decid^ent.lht 
Corso  was  more  attractive,  pour  k  moment.  In  the  crowd,  too,  1  T^ 
cognized  such  numbers  of  the  *'  old  familiar  faces  "  of  the  Ronuo 
Corso,  that  I  might  have  fancied  myself  in  Rome  again,  but  for  ihf 
striking  difierence  of  the  wide  and  brilliant  Chiaja, 

It  is  very  much  the  custom  for  the  Roman  nobility  to  opeod  tk 
three  hot  months  in  Naples,  enjoying  the  sea- bat ha^  and  the  M* 
breeze,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  dty  itself,  at  that  season*  i"  * 
always  excepting  the  short  period  of  the  Carnival,  ia  the  nioit  tfi*^  | 
able  and  the  most  animated  of  the  year,  and  the  most  tikia  ^  | 
Italians.  Amongst  the  many  new  arrivals,  I  remarked  the  Dodicwi 
di  Bracciano,  Don  Marino,  and  their  two  sons ;  the  Negpolta 
ambassadress,  Madame  LudoLC  and  her  fair- haired  gentle^ lookiuf 
daughter*  who  is  as  amiable  as  she  is  accompli shetl«  on  dit.  AIm 
the  then  Russian  ambassador  at  Rome,  Monsieur  Potemkin,  and  hu 
wife.     I  was  quite  en  pays  de  connausaticc. 

It  was  singular,  too,  to  reckon  the  numbers  of  our  fair  coutitrr^ 
women,  who  have  been  transplanted  to  this  foreign  soiL  TV 
Dychessa  Valentina,  now  so  thoroughly  Italianized  by  the  lomy  lip« 
of  years,  as  to  be  scarcely  English  In  anything  but  btrlJi;  tk 
Baroness  D — — -^  and  her  German  spouse;  the  pretty  DmckimiiS\ 
Calabrita,  as  yet  only  a  bride,  and  her  handsome  sposo;  the  ] 

St.  Antimo;    the  Countess  Bel ;   amidst  them,    two  a 

dresses,  Madame  Potemkin  and  the  Duchessa  di  Montebeilo;  in^  I 
lastj  not  least,  Madame  Salsa,  (Lady  Strachan^)  with  her  duhd^ 
equipage  and  still  more  dashing  ckas»ettr. 

"  There,"  said  the  Marchese  L ,"  interrupting  my  lift,  *'k^ 

man  who  was  the  origin  of  a  tragedy  of  real  life,  the  most  mil» 
choly  that  has  occurred  liere  for  several  years.     Ihlonsieur  del  B— *» , 
within  the  last  week,  has  returned  from   Paris,  but  we 
pected  that  he  would  reappear  on  the  Chiaja  so  »oofi;  behiij 
courage  and  stout  nerves." 

"  What !  another  Del  B /'  I  exclaimed,  aa  I  gaxed  it  theiiiir 

L designated. 

**  Yes.  there  are  many  branches  of  the  same  family,  bat  tMi  kif  , 
most  celebrated  one  de  toutc  In  hautique ;  an  unfortunate 
for  no  doubt  it  was  to  his  ^ame  for  captivation  he  owed  the  no 
oate  smcces  I  alluded  to.     Two  years  ago  he  fell  in  love  witJk  tflt^ 
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the  prettiest  girls  in  Naples,  Mademoiselle  Ottavia  B ;  he  pur* 

sued  her  in  all  places,  at  all  hours  ;  at  masf^«  in  the  Toledo,  on  the 
Corso,  at  the  theatres ;  wherever  she  went,  the  first  person  her  eyes 

met  was  Del  B ;   he  was  her  shadow.     He  persecuted  her  with 

notes,  with  flowers,  with  messagesj  with  supplications;  he  walked 
up  and  down  before  her  windows  half  the  day,  and  three  parts  of 
the  night.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it,  can  conceive  the  de- 
votion, the  indefatigable  perseverance,  the  espionnage,  which  nothing, 
however  trivial,  can  escape,  the  ingenuity  which  no  obstacle,  no  op- 
position can  baffle,  of  a  Neapolitan  lover. 

**  In  this  instance  Del  B  met  with  more  difficulties  than  usual ; 

his  love  was  an  only  daughter,  and  the  parents,  devotedly  attached 
to  her,  dreaded  his  rou^  reputation,  though  in  all  other  respects  he 
was  a  *  Ao«  parti,'  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  her  from 
him  ;  even  the  ragazza  herself  gave  him  no  encouragement.  But 
all  their  efforts  were  foiled, — in  vain  they  altered  their  promenades, 
their  hours, — in  vain  they  went  to  a  diflerent  church  every  Sunday^ 
and  gave  up  their  box  at  San  Carlo.  Every  domestic  in  their  bouse 
was  in  his  pay,  every  person  who  entered  it  was  marked^  and  every 
step  they  took  out  of  it  was  followed. 

**  The  unexpected  resistance,  which  would  have  wearied  out  another, 

only  inflamed  Del  B *s  capriccio  into  a  passion  ;  his  feelings  and 

his  pride  became  equally  interested  in  the  result,  and  he  would  have 
died  before  he  would  have  given  up  the  game  without  vanquishing. 
For  four  months  he  continued  the  siege,  without  relaxing  one  day, 
in  a  vigilance  and  pertinacity  rare  even  in  Naples,  till  his  unsuccess- 
ful suit  became  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  and  ridicule.  But  the 
dissuasions  of  his  friends  and  the  sneers  of  his  enemies  found  him 
equally  impenetrable;  he  was  plus  fin  cakutatenr  than  they  were; 
he  knew  his  card.  The  parents  grew  weary  and  indifferent,  while 
the  daughter  grew  tender.  It  was  impossible  that  a  devotion  so  all- 
absorbing,  so  indefatigable,  on  the  part  of  a  man,  handsome,  fashion- 
able, and  distinguished,  whose  reputation  for  conquest  was  as  wcU 
established  as  his  fame  for  inconstancy,  should  fail  to  make  a  power- 
ful impression  at  last  on  any  young  girl,  however  insensible.  What 
but  love,  unquenchable,  passionate,  irresistible,  could  induce  *un 
homme  u  bonnes  JoriuHes,'  who  had  only  to  enter  a  salon^  and  to  smile 
at  the  first  woman  who  pleased  him,  to  have  her  almost  at  his  feet, 
to  sacrifice  his  time,  his  pleasures,  his  opportunities,  nay,  that  very 
reputation  on  which  he  prided  himself  most,  for  the  sake  of  one  wha 
gave  him  nothing  in  return  but  the  most  chilling  repulses  ?  Again, 
if  the  capricious  Lothario,  whose  most  ardent  pasiitmi  had  seldom 
outlived  three  weeks,  could  be  constant  for  four  months  to  a  mistress 
as  freezing  as  the  Venere  Medicea,  why  not  for  ever,  if  hla  love 
were  reciprocated  ?     The  conclusion  was  clear, 

'*  In  somma  the  day  was  half  gained  ;  you  know  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  our  young  girls  are  not  allowed  to  enter  society  till  they 
are  married,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  soiree,  at  the  house  of  some 

relative.     Mademoiselle  B was  kept  even  more  scrupulously 

secluded  than  ever  during  the  four  months' persecution  of  her  rnw/r- 
moraio*  But  at  last  she  was  suffered  to  go  to  a  ball  at  the  house  of 
a  cousin ;  of  course  Del  B^ — -^  though  unexpected,  contrived  to  be 
there,  cLineed  with  her,  talked  to  her.  and  saw  no  one  else  the  whole 
evening. 
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*'  La  hcUa  found  his  lips  even  more  eloquent  than  his  eyet ;  from 
that  night  the  victory  was  won.  His  biglietli  were  no  longer  on* 
answered ;  his  flowers  no  longer  rejected.  They  saw  each  other 
every  day,  every  hour.  The  parents,  hopeless  at  last  of  eluding 
hira,  broke  through  their  system,  and  sought  to  counteract  his  in- 
fluence by  surrounding  her  with  variety  and  arausement.  To  keep 
her  in  solitude  was  only  so  leave  her  nothing  else  to  think  of  thin 
the  one  she  saw  wherever  they  went  She  was  taken  to  all  tlw 
theatres,  the  conversazioni,  the  most  brilliant  balls ;  but  there  tgaia 
they  were  foiled,  Del  B — - — ,  no  more  a  rejected  lover,  took  upon 
him  all  the  rights  of  a  favoured  one.  He  began  the  usual  system  of 
prohibitions.  He  would  not  suffer  her  to  speak^  to  dance,  to  look 
at  any  one  but  himself.  If  she  glanced  twice  at  the  most  indifferent 
person,  if  she  received  the  most  trilling  civility  with  common  politf- 
ness,  if  she  thanked  the  stranger  who  picked   up  her  fan,  or  htf 

pocket-handkerchief,  Del  B made  her  the  most  furious  *  tcena,' 

till  at  last  she  scarcely  dared  raise  her  eyes^  or  address  one  won)  to 
any  other  person/' 

'*What  an  intolerable  eschvage  !**  I  exclaimed  in  indigtiatiaD; 
"  how  could  any  one  be  so  tame-spirited  as  to  submit  to  it?'* 

**  Oh  1  that  was  nothing  ftors  dn  commun ;  any  NeapoliUo  rfftfl* 
m&rato  would  have  exacted  as  much.  We  are  all  despots  in  lover 
you  must  admits  that^  as  we  are  so  infinitely  more  devouc  thin  iQ 
other  nations,  we  have  a  right  to  be  more  exi^t^atttS'  Madcmoiieiif 
B was  not  worse  treated  in  that  respect  than  any  of  her  com- 
panions* Every  Neapolitan  girl  know^s  that  an  accepted  lover  it  t 
tyrant,  to  whom  Argus  was  a  fool  in  comparison.  So  custoinin 
is  that  jealous  guardianship,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pertutde 
any  rogazza  that  one  was  in  love  with  her,  unless  she  were  wtlcbed 
with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and  a  strict  account  exacted  of  every  word 
and  glance, 

*'  But  Del  B ,  fiery  and  extreme   in  all  things,  exceeded  the 

usual  bounds.  Every  day  he  demanded  some  new  sacriBce,  sad 
every  day  1*  Ottavia  became  still  more  and  more  in  love,  and  still »«» 
submissive  and  enslaved.  She  was  not  to  waltj^  except  with  \om\ 
she  was  not  to  sing ;  she  was  not  to  take  any  one's  arm»  in  dk^vt 
every  evening  was  a  new  triumph  to  her  lover.  Hit  ooiH|Nli 
became  as  notorious  as  his  pursuit  had  been. 

*'At  last  the  friends  on  both  sides  came  forward.  TheyintereeM 
with  the  parents,  who  on  their  part  saw  that  the  case  waj  oruwm 

desperate.     Del  B was  not  more  likely  to  relinquish  his  p^ 

now  that  it  was  successful,  than   he  had  been    when   it 
utterly  hopeless.     Their  daughter's  attachment  to  him  bad 
too  public  to  be  either  concealed  or  forgotten ;  in  despair  they 
their  consent,  and  the  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  emi 
six    months.      Everything    went    on  smoothly ;    V  Ottavia  wn 
much  in  love,   and    her  Jidanzulo  as   assiduous  as  ever ;  the 
families   met   on   the   friendly  footing  of  relatives.     Del   B— 
eldest    brother    became    a   constant  hahilui  of  their   family 
He  too  became  violently  htvaghito. 

"As  the  period  approached,  his  passion  became  more  vel 
while  that  of  the  ^po.w  cooled  at  the  gloomy  prospect  of  matrti 
A  few   days  before  the  marriage   was  ttj   take  place,  his  bnrti 
offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  spend  in  Paris^  if  he  wi 
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depart  instantly  and  renounce  his  bride.  You  know  that  Paris  it 
the  El  Dorado  of  al!  our  lioni,  and  a  journey  thither  the  *grmmde 
amhidon'  of  their  lives.  The  temptation  therefore  was  a  ttiwig 
one — ^too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  worn  out  fetters  of  a  *|m»- 
shnf'  already  twelve  months  old,  or  by  the  weakening  chamks  of 
an  innamorata  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  metamorphosed  inta 

a  wife.     Del  6 took  the  night  lo  consider  of  it,  accepted  the 

bribe  the*next  day,  and  was  en  route  the  following  morning. 

**  When  the  whole  transaction  and  Del  B 's  conduct  transpired* 

nothing  could  exceed  the  general  surpri^  and  indigi»tion.  Made- 
moiselle B — ^  for  a  long  while  refused  to  believe  in  the  voluntarj 
desertion  of  her  betrothed.  But  she  had  as  much  spirit  and  feeling 
as  she  had  beauty  ;  when  at  last  she  could  no  longer  resist  convic- 
tion, she  would  not  hear  his  name,  much  less  see  his  brother  or 
any  of  his  relations;  she  became  ill;  they  retired  to  the  country; 
on  their  return  we  were  all  shocked  to  see  her  so  much  altered ;  in 
the  course  of  a  year  she  died — died  literally  of  a  broken  heart. 
She  neither  wept  nor  complained,  she  had  no  declared  malady,  but 
she  faded  gradually  and  gently  and  calmly  away,  till  she  died. 
Her  parents  are  still  more  to  be  pitied ;  their  sorrow  is  as  deep  as 
their  loss  is  irreparable.  Kow  do  not  imagine,'*  continued  the 
MarchesCj  "  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  a  nar- 
rator, and  coloured  my  story  with  any  deeper  tints  than  its  own. 
Every  incident  I  have  recounted  to  you  is  historically  true.  I  have 
merely  given  you  the  simple  facts,  which  are  so  publicly  known 
that  you  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties,  to  hear  the 
game  tale  repeated,  word  for  word,  by  every  lip/ 

The  story  was  indeed  melancholy,  almost  enough  to  sadden  one  ; 
even  when  I  was  gazing  on  the  Corso,  and  surrounded  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  gaiety  which  Neapolitan  ^iigants  transport  with  them 
wherever  they  go. 

*'And  yet,"  said  the  Marchese,  in  reply  to  my  comments,  "althoogh 

it  was  supposed  that  Del  B^ would  be  universally  excluded,  no 

sooner  has  he  returned,  than  he  is  as  well  received  as  ever  by  all 
except  the  immediate  friends  and  relatives  of  his  victim.  'Ainn  ta 
ic  monde  !*'* 

The  fading  light,  and  the  bells  which  now  began  to  toll  the  A»e 
Maria^  warned  ua  that  it  was  already  uji'ora  di  noife,  and  that  the 
Corso  was  waning  to  its  close.  But  I  did  not  regret  the  change. 
The  deepening  shades  of  night  were  more  in  harmony  with  the 
feeling  the  melancholy  story  had  awakened,  than  the  brilliant  display 
of  the  preceding  two  hours. 

We  stood  in  the  balcony.  Groups  of  the  lower  orders  were 
pouring  into  the  neighbouring  church.  It  was  already  crowded 
to  overflowing;  the  great  curtain  was  soon  drawn  op;  all  those 
who  could  not  force  their  way  in  gathered  round  the  entrance^  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  steps  were  covered  with  a  kneeling  throng. 

It  was  a  singular  milun^e  ;  a  perfect  picture  en  minminre  of  the 
manners  and  character  ot  the  people :  religion  and  pleasure  side 
by  side  ;  the  votaries  of  both  too  much  absorbed  in  their  feparate 
avocations,  to  heed  each  other.     For  while  the  devotees  prayed  with 

much  fervour  as  if  they  Lad  been  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
itar,  the  only  notice  taken  of  them  by  the  beau  monde,  was,  that. 
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as  each  successive  carriage  passec)  the  open  doors  of  the  church, 
every  head  was  bowed  and  every  hat  taken  off. 

Though  it  was  only  the  repetition  of  the  scene  I  had  hcbeld 
every  evening  for  the  last  four  months  in  Rome,  it  seemed  more 
strange  than  ever  in  Naples.  Everything  in  the  Eternal  City  b  so 
solemn ;  its  people,  its  pleasures  are  so  grave,  that  religion  ncarcelj 
ever  seems  out  of  place  there,  not  even  in  its  Corso,  But  amid^ 
the  bntyanic  gaiety  of  Naples  it  appeared  quite  incongruous.  The 
loud  chaunting  of  the  people,  too,  mingling  with  the  tones  of  the 
organ^  rose  on  the  air<  Had  we  been  nearer  it  would  probably  hife 
been  far  less  pleasing,  but  from  whence  we  heard  it,  it  ioujuld 
solemn  and  melodious*  There  is  a  natural  depth  and  body  of  tone 
in  all  Italian  voices,  even  amidst  the  lowest  class^  which  rm^^en 
their  combination  always  rich  and  harmonious,  when  beard  it  * 
distance,  however  harsh  or  untutored  they  may  be  in  reality.  A 
moment  more  and  the  music  ceased ;  all  was  hushed.  It  wai  tin 
" beuedizione/*  The  kneelers  almost  prostrated  themselres  m  dii 
ground  ;  even  the  carriages  stopped  motionless  before  the  chuf^ 
white  the  ladies  knelt,  and  the  gentlemen  rose,  and  every  ooe  crow- 
ed himself  and  muttered  a  prayer  In  an  instant  it  was  over,  aod 
all  the  stream  of  animation  flowed  on  as  carelessly  as  if  it  fad 
never  been  interrupteiL  The  crowd  poured  rapidly  oot  of  ^ 
church  ;  the  carriages  vanished  a  vtte  d'ceil,  as  the  tide  dti 
rolled  off"  to  the  Toledo  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  more  the  i'  ' 
left  to  the  solitary  splendour  of  its  glittering  lamps  and 
trees,  while  we  might  have  fancied  ounselves  transported  toa( 
of  the  dead — so  silent  and  deserted  was  all  around. 

LlOKI. 
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BY   A    MIDDIiB-AGKD   MAN. 

I  was  leaying  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  olden 
times,  when  the  door  of  that  revered  sanctuary  opened  on  a  narrow 
staircaiie,  and  led  into  a  dark  alley,  when  a  soft  elderly  voice  said,  be- 
hind me^ 

**  Pray  air,  does  it  rain  ?  " 

*'  In  torrent^/'  1  replied*  beginninor,  (i  PAnglahe,  to  unfold  a  new 
silk  umbrella,  without  in  the  least  regarding  the  wants  and  woesi  of 
the  speaker  behind  me.  We  stood,  nevertheless^  for  some  moments  side 
by  sideatthe  door,  which  opened  on  a  little  platform  whence  you  descend- 
ed to  the  dark  narrow  steps  or  alley  below,  partitioned  olf  from  the  great 
court  to  the  right.  I  think  I  see,  even  now,  our  very  position.  She, 
a  lone,  low -statu  red,  elderly  woman,  dressed  in  the  approved  dowdy 
style  adopted  by  lady  authoresses  in  the  reading-room ;  I,  that  nonde- 
script creature,  a  literary  soldierj  a  kind  of  Tadpole  creature,  just 
shaping  into  a  distinct  existence  of  my  own j  just  feeling  that  I  could 
stretch  out  my  legs,  and  swim  about  on  my  own  account,  instead  of 
being  always  at  the  mercy  of  my  commanding  officer,  a  mere  machine, 
an  insect,  a  very  drudge  in  existence. 

Well,  the  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  pelting  the  grey  coat  of  the  melan- 
choly animal  of  a  sentinel,  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  alley  below, 
in  a  sort  of  mockery  of  the  perfect  tranquillity  aud  ignoble  safety  of  the 
British  iVIuseum;  for  it  was  then  an  institution  almost  forgotten  by 
the  London  public,  except  when  one's  country  cousins  came  to  town, 
and  some  old  aunt  *'  made  a  day"  to  go  and  see  it,  and  one  was  dragged 
by  the  minerals,  and  paraded  through  rows  of  sheila,  wishing  one's 
legs  were  off,  rather  than  they  should  have  to  perfonn  such  an  office. 
Dim,  stately,  always  io  a  fog,  grand  in  its  dirty  excltisiveness,  sur- 
rounded by  its  nestlings,  the  officers  of  the  iMuseum,  who  enjoyed  tlieir 
dusty  sinecures  unmolested  by  a  thinking  and  busy  public,  the  Museum 
was  at  that  time  much  upon  the  same  footing  as  Sliss  Lin  wood's  ex- 
hibition now.  Its  fame  and  importance  had  survived  in  the  provinces, 
but  were  extinct  in  the  memories  of  Londoners.     My  companion  had 

I      an  eye  to  my  umbrella,  1  am  certain  of  it,^ — indeed,  I  know  it;  not  that 

^  she  had  an  item  on  her  back  worth  preservation.  Her  bonnet  was  a 
dusky  black,  poking  over  a  very  dingy,  withered  *  blear-eyed  visage^  on 
which,  such  was  the  force  of  her  perseverance,  I  bent  after  some  time 
to  look.     There  was  a  sort  of  quiet  go<id  breeding  in  the  incogniia, 

I      which  led  her  to  answer  my  look  with  a  ready  conversation. 

'  **  I  tbink,"  she  said,  in  a  ready  easy  way,  "I  see  you  sometimes  in 

the  reading* room*  I  seldom,"  she  added,  shivering,  and  drawing 
around  her  a  thin,  shaggy  fur  tippet,  the  produce  of  some  consumptive 
bear,  **  I  seldom  go  there  in  the  winter.  It 's  such  a  remarkably  un- 
comfortable place  for  getting  a  cqach,  and  I  do  *nt  like  carrying  au  um- 
brella*'* 

''No— it  is— incovenient/'  replied  I,  embarrassed*     Another  pause 

I  ensued;  still  dripped  the  rain,  and  still,  for  it  was  four  o'clock,  out 
poured  the  dark  contents  of  the  reading-room,  the  melancholy  com- 
pany of  "  hacks,"  ghostly,  unwashed,  unshaven  creatures,  all  with 
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great-cofitSi  I  observed,  ma^t  of  them  hairing  good  Qmhreliis,  tbeir 
stock  in  trade,  their  carriage  and  horses,  the  great  support  of  Uuit  dm\ 
gentility  which  one  mi^ht  trace  amid  the  havoc  of  puverly  and  work ; 
of  poverty  with  sensibility  and  anribition  to  say  grace  over  m  ictnty 
mealfl,  with  w*>rk  iincheered  by  contpanionship,  uoalieviated  bf  tli« 
enc**iiragement  of  fame* 

I  knew  this  dreary  company  well,  for  ahready  were  my  bachelor  ba- 
bits  leading  me  to  a  hobby,  tlie  purnuit  of —  hot  hold,  not  uotit !  iiii 
dead,  ^hall  the  critic  feast  on  my  fatilts,  grind  my  bones  to  make  Ini 
breadj  or  shall  compassionate  friends  say  mournfully,  *'I  wish  he  bad 
not  published  I  '* 

To  return  to  my  gentle,  lowly  companion.     She  waa  old  ;  I  tbiai  I 
have  said  that  befure*     Now,  what  is  being  old  ?  not,  in  tratb,  re- 
membering so  many  years,  nor  having  a  particular  date  upon  yiwr  hir- 
tismal  register,  when,  in  a  hapless  moment,  it  is  called  for.     Nol  M 
IB  a  relative  term,  it  speaks  of  strength  gone  by,  of  impaired  digiltiMV 
gray  and  scattered  hair,  teeth  that  have  gone  astray,  a  withered^  wjM 
puckered  skin.     These  are  the  attributes  of  age,  oomc  when  it  wfl 
Come,  if  it  may,  to  the  man  in  his  prime,  broken  by  care  or  by  dti^i 
pation.     Come,  if  tt  mny,  to  the  msitron  in  her  prime,  the  effect  dim 
wearing  anxious  life^  or  may  be  of  a  fretful  and  uncertain 
This  is  age- 
But  the  lady  who  stood  beside  me  was  then  apparently  about  fiftt-**'. 
or  fifty-seven  years  of  age  ;  so  1  should  huve  guessed*  She  wisso:  .:' 
and  so  decrepid  as  to  be  old  of  her  age^     If  I  rememl>er  «riffbl,tluR 
was  not  a  good  feature  in  her  face;  yet  the  face  on  the  whole (ilttali 
The  eye  was  plea!^ant,  and  there  was  an  infinite  good-natureinWlflifllk 

The  rain  was  abating,  and  numbers  of  the  literate  crew,  wU  Wl 
been  putting  on  their  great-coats,  now  rushed  past  us  ;  hartasttf  If 
the  automatmi  sentinel^  and  passing  into  the  court,  hurried  19  Mr 
homes.  Where  ?  ah,  where  indited  \  To  garrets  perchance,  of  «fc» 
in  which  the  dark  rooms  of  the  Museum  might  seem,  by  contmt,  lobt 
a  palace.  Some  to  a  scanty  dinner,  otliers  to  coHfee- houses  ;  ¥mt*  ^ 
haps,  to  wander  through  the  streets,  or  pick  up  a  few  brief  bottw  ^ 
comfort  where  they  could,  havijig  only  a  night's  lodging  to  call  tkir 
own. 

There  were  then  but  few  ladies  among  the  readers,  my  frieodo/^ 
shaggy  tippet  being  one  of  the  few ;  we  were  almost  left  aiooe,  < 
the  door  was  closed  behind  xi^t  before  I  said, 

**  You  may  as  well  accept  half  of  my  umbrella,  ma'am,  ss  yoal 
not  one." 

**  Thank  you'*  was  her  ready  reply,  and  we  descended  the  ftfiSii 
the  dark  alley  beneatli.    We  passed  under  a  sort  of  archway,  ao^l* 
in  the  paved  court,  whence  rose  a  noble  flight  of  steps  to  theittUlf^ 
building,  Montague  House;  I  say  rojc,  for  even  as  I  [jen  these  Iiiie«»^ 
fragment  of  thnse  venerable  stairs  is  carried  pieceme^  from  the  pi* 
It  »0  long  has  occupied.     Montague  House,  with  its  pointed,  tu 
tops,  itn  Anglo-French  aspect,  its  whole  air  recalling  the  d*»I' 
house  of  old,  is  levelled  with  tlie  ignoble  dust  of  Montague  Vh 
last  specimen  of  the  town  residence  of  our  former  nobility  isgottf' 
abode  of  Halifax  is  gone — gone  is  the  court  air^  which  youtroil*"', 
a  conscious  gentility,  as  you  paced  along  it,  and  tried  to  wncy  J*w** 
some  guest  about  to  be  ushered  by  lacqueys  into  the  gr«iat  ^f^ 
Alontague  House,'  going,  or  gone,  h  the  screen  which  s«pint>' 
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court  from  the  street,  wliich  severed  the  lettered  from  the  throng,  the 
studious  from  the  busy.  We  reached  that  very  screen*  A  hugely  fat 
porter,  in  the  royal  livery  then  j^uarded  the  entrance,  now  the  notice 
man,  a  much  civiller  fellow,  looks  at  yoiij  and  lets  you  pass.  In  those 
days,  there  was  the  remnant  of  a  reception,  an  introduction  by  courtesy, 
and  I  can  remember  the  day  when  I  tli oughts  that  same  porter  a  very 
fine  gentleman  indeed.  We  reached  the  entrance,  and  here  were  stop- 
ped- A  row  of  hackney-coaches,  large  enough  to  hold  ten  such  peo- 
ple BB  my  companion,  stretched  in  front. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir/'  again  said  the  lady  cheerfully,  *'and  good  morn- 
ing. Now,  I  dare  say,"  she  added,  **  1  shall  have  to  introduce  myself 
to  you,  though  we  have  met  so  often  in  the  reading-room,  ilisa 
Benger." 

'*  Indeed  !  is  it  possible  1  '*  were  the  words  I  was  about  to  proffer, 
but  I  checked  myself,  and  said, 

*'  I  feJt  assured  I  had  the  honour  of  conducting  a  lady  of  no  commoo 
merit,"  bowed,  handed  her  into  a  coach,  and  walked  away* 

Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  pleasing  writer  on  **  Anne 
Bolepi"  and  ''  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia/'  Ha^  she  dabbled  in  Mary 
Queen  of  Scot«  too  ?  IVIiss  Benger  was  the  most  fortunate  of  author- 
finciu»  her  fame,  in  her  own  day,  so  far  exceeded  her  merits  as  a  writer. 
She  held  a  high  place  among  the  literary  women  of  her  time,  and  she 
would  in  thi»  have  obtained  no  place  at  all. 

It  was  afterwards  my  fortune  to  see  her  in  society.  She  lived  in  a 
itreet  east  of  Tottenham-court-road  ;  I  am  fain  to  say,  it  was  Doughty 
ttieeC.  Here  she  entertained  her  friends  with  intellectual  Bohea,  weak 
tti  their  Tints  who  drank  it,  with  innocent  Hnger^biscuitSi  and  gentle 
negus*  Yet  these  meetings  were  pleasant  enough,  cheered  by  the  ease 
asd  good  humour  of  the  hostess.  Here  have  I  met  Dr.  Kitchener, 
Harvey*  the  author  of  the  '*  Convict  Ship/*  Miss  Spence,  who,  with 
Lady  Bolwer  Lytton,  years  ago,  concocted  a  novel,  entitled,  '*  Dame 
^"*>eeca  Berry,  or  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second.  Poor  Miss  Spence 
d  little  as  if  she  had  anything  to  do  with  Charles  the  Second, 
i^iie  might  have  been  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne  ;  jtist  that  sort  of 
aafe  person  one  might  have  trusted  near  a  young  heir  apparent  in  a 
court-.  Her  chief  celebrity  rested,  if  I  remember  aright,  on  some  Ro* 
mance,  which  no  one  '*  had  even  been  able  to  meet  with,"  and  which 
«he  generally  wrote  down  the  title  for  the  enquiring,  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  She  was  also  related  to  a  Lady  Isabella 
Spence,  and  somehow  or  other  to  Fordyces's  sermons.  I  am  sure  I 
know  not  how,  but  she  is  always  associated  with  them  in  my  mind.  At 
Mm  Btfnger's  too,  I  met  with  that  singular  ilNstarred  being,  Lady 
C  <?  L  b.  She  was  a  gentle,  lady-like  little  woman,  with  slight 
itniaiiia  of  comeliness,  yet  pleasing  from  the  delicacy  of  her  appearance- 
The  neatness  and  finish  of  her  attire  w^as  striking,  where  all  others 
seemed  to  have  dressed  extempore ;  a  streamer  there,  a  feather  here. 

Miat  Benger,  it  is  true,  retained  the  proprielies  of  age,  but  Miss  S e 

ftpcRted  ySlow  turbans  with  blue  muslin  dresses,  and  there  were  stiU 
^iiore  remarkable  figures  even  than  she  was,  in  the  room*     But   to 

return  to  Lady  C         c  L ^b-     There  was  nothing  in  her  aspect 

of  that  passion  which  breathes  in  every  line  of  Glenarvon,  that 
fenoftt  remarkable  and  powerful  book,  which  passion  could  alone 
fcave  dictated.  There  was  none  of  that  impatience  and  daring  self 
_^ill  to  be  detected  in  her  passive  manner  and  soft  voice,  which  be* 
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trayed  her  into  tbe  madness  of  stabbing  berself  for  Byron's  low.  All 
was  lady-like,  correct,  sotnewbAt  uninteresting,  perhaps  a  little  tiA; 
but  who,  that  could  write  Glenarvon,  would  not  be  sad  ?  It  is  i  book 
which  banishes  smiles,  and  is  yet  too  mournful  and  appalling,  from  tbe 
view  it  gives  of  the  naked  human  heart*  for  tears. 

Beside  her  stood  two  young  fair  beings,  since,  well-known  to  feme, 
— then  intent  only  on  each  other.  The  one  in  the  dawn  of  his  fer- 
famed  manhood,  with  the  b'ght  hair  curling  on  his  fair  high  brow,  bit 
eyes  sparkling  with  that  genins  which  has  left  undying  trophies  of  iat 
powers*  The  other,  was  a  creature,  matured  in  form,  yet  young,  ex- 
quisite in  fignre,  and  comely,  rather  than  beautiful  in  countenance,  fir 
the  features  wanted  elevation.  She  stood  bending  over  Lady  C— <, 
her  dark  hair  braided  back  over  a  brow  of  ivory,  her  neck  and  UBti 
much  bared ^  for  her  dress  was  classical.  It  was  a  simple  frock  of  duk 
hue,  the  sleeves  short,  and  couliued  by  a  band,  a  band  decorated  with 
some  antique  pattern  running  round  the  waist  and  bosom.  Hereoa« 
pi  ex  ion  was  matchl^s.  Yet  upon  her,  and  upon  bim  who  then  wmi 
her  to  smiles  and  conversation,  the  hand  of  fate  rested*  Tbeir  destinf, 
half  spun  out,  has  been  tangled  and  knotty,  never  shall  ihetr  |ifi 
mingle  again. 

One  day  I  missed  Miss  Benger  at  the  reading-room  of  the  MlDfliB* 
She  had  been,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  lady  there,  except  the  ble  M« 
Emma  Roberts,  who  was  then  composing  her  '*  Wars  of  the  Rflcs.* 
The  labour  necessary  for  that  work  seemed  to  be  sorely  ogtimt  1 
natural  disposition,  which  w^as  to  observe, — -to  narrate  commoci  i 
distinctly, — to  analyse  the  characters  of  society.  She  was  not  ban  ( 
an  historian ;  and  her  steady  eye  often  wandered  from  the  oJd  < 
cler's  page  to  other  objects-  She  was  then  a  fat,  short  wonsaiL,  i 
thirty,  with  a  kind,  easy  address  ;  and  the  best  descnber  of  plana  ^ 
I  ever  knew<  A  person  of  infinite  common  s€nse,*~of  little  ttleiti 
yet  she  has  written  the  best  book  on  India  extant,  ^-^ one  whid  pafti 
you  in  perfect  possession  of  the  mode  of  daily  life  there ;  which  ib>e«l 
vou  how  your  piano-forte  will  split  in  two,  and  your  scissors  mil ;  btr 
large  bats  and  foul  insects  will  iAy  about  your  chamber^  and  efcii  eM>- 
blish  themselves  on  the  ceiling,  if  the  housemaid*man  (I  knowaooCltf 
term  for  him)  be  not  vigilant*  It  is  the  best  antidote  to  th«  em^fn* 
ti  cm- marriage-pro  penalties  of  civilian*hunting  young  ladle*,  ta  nti 
Miss  Roberts  on  India.  Alas  I  she  fell  a  victim  to  that  clintale  vbicb 
she  so  well  describes ;  and  sank  under  the  fatal  disease  which  il  it* 
gendfrs,  during  her  last  visit  to  those  shores.  Her  friends  hed  iu% 
warned  and  entreated  her  not  to  go.  Her  authorship, 
though  slight,  is  said  to  have  been  more  profitable  than  that'i 
literary  ladies.  It  was  her  sole  resource  as  a  maintejiance;  , 
had  saved  money  enough  to  support  herself  when  the  power  of  I 
failed.  Kind,  cheerful,  and  estimable,  Emma  Robeita  is  sIlO] 
regretted.     Let  me  take  one  lingering  look  at  the  readin^fl 

which  she,  and  others  less  fortunate  than  she,  have  passed       

hours.  I  think  I  enter  it  now,  —  the  door  slamming  behind  art* 
stand,  and  look  on  countless  heads  bowed  down  upon  thick  tooifft 
one  even  looks  up,  save  (I  speak  of  bygone  years)  one  aged  nun, 
long  white  locks,  who  used  to  come  there  every  day,  to  r€ad  the  i 
papers.  This  was  Jeremy  Bentham.  I  think  1  see  his  veaeraMebii 
close  by  the  fire-place  now  ;  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  tnil< 
eye.     He  vanished,  and  his  place  is  empty ;  and  who  mkm 
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Wonderfal,  one  thinks,  must  tbat  necessary  knowledge  be  which  is 
accuiiiulatfd  within  these  waJls*  I  was  never  student  enough  not 
dotieiy  to  observe  my  neighb*mrs.  Amonj;  them  there  came  day  after 
diky  to  the  same  |)lace>  u  dusky- loo  king  gentleman,  with  a  lack-IuAtre 
eye  and  lack-jujlish  boot.  Hh  regularity  Wiis  exemplary.  Day 
after  day  some  olj-looking  books  were  handed  down  to  him,  and  day 
after  day  he  read  them  thrciygh — straight  through^  as  mj  curiosity  en- 
abled me  to  decide.  At  ibe  same  huur  each  day  he  looked  at  his 
\%"atch,  and  disappeared*  One  day  I  had  the  ciiriusity  to  louk  at  his 
atudies.  He  was  reading  the  *'  Gentleman's  Magazine "  straight 
through,  paper  after  paper.  Shade  of  Mr.  Urban  !  where  does  thy 
tainted  spirit  rest? — h>ok  down  upon  thy  votary,  whose  mental  diges- 
tion can  compifcis  thy  dry-as-dust  papers  upon  Clumber  in  Cornwall^  or 
subterranean  passages  in  Wales,  —  thy  head-cracking  researches,  and 
dull  jocularities.  Look  upon  him  ^vho  has  rescued  from  tlieir  obscurity 
I  thy  recondite  jokes  and  thy  unpalatable  descriptions, 
f  Why  is  it  that  the  name  of  ]\Irt  Urban  always  has  an  association  in 

\  my  mind  with  the  late  much -to-be-lamented  Mr.  Upcott?  They  were 
f  (for  I  suppose  iVIr,  Urban  to  have  had  a  sensible  existence  under  some 
^wLesa  pleasing  name» — I  dare  say  he  was  a  pompous^  bow-wow,  dogmatic 
^^■ort  of  old  bugbear,  who  made  his  i>oor  contributors  tremble,) — they 
^■urere — peace  to  the  shade  of  Mr*  Upcott  I — congenial  spirits  ;  I  should 
^fhay,  fed  from  their  birth  upon  the  curiosities  of  literature  ;  delighting^ 
f  not  in  her  broad  paths,  but  in  her  little  byways;  curious  in  the  con- 
,  tents  of  her  waste- pa  per  baskets ;  true  lovers  of  those  scraps  and  frag- 
,  ments  which  appear,  even  when  united,  so  disjointed  in  the  '*  Gentle- 
^  man's  Magazine"  (it  should  be  the  "Old  Gentleman's  Magazine,*') 
^  and  which  one  always  felt,  in  hxiking  over  Mr,  Upcott's  repository, 
^^  wanted  some  connexi*m,  some  annotations,  some  running  commentary, 
^Hao  present  them  truly  to  the  mind  with  interest* 

^F  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  any  actual  resemblance  really  between 
these  two  great  men,  Mr*  Urban  I  can  picture  to  myself  in  a  single- 
breasted  coat,  one  hand  in  his  bosom, the  other  grasping  a  manuscript; 
a  round  wig  on  ;  a  pair  of  spectacles,  of  course  ;  a  sort  of  a  bull -dog 
face,  with  grey  eyes,  that  looked  at  you  imperiously,  —  and  read  you 

iyour  destiny,  or  the  destiny  of  your  manuscript,  in  proper  colours.  He 
was  thin,  too,  Mr,  Urban^  I  would  almost  undertake  to  swear ;  with  long 
shanks,  square  toes,  a  most  insulting  propriety  of  manner,  and  a  de- 
cided air  of  superiority  down  to  his  very  shoe-ties.  He  took  the  name 
of  Urban  (or  I  'm  belied)  to  conceal  his  natural  arrogance  and  anti- 
quarian piide. 

Now,  in  Mr.  Upcott**  countenance,  air,  figure,  good-nature  spoke 
out  involuntarily.  If  you  walked  behind  him,  and  looked  at  his  broad 
back,  and  round  shoulders,  you  would  say  he  was  a  very  benevolent 
fellow.  He  was  less  than  the  middle  size,  and  more  than  thick  ;  his 
face  was  broad ;  and  bin  homely  features  were  incessantly  distended 
with  a  merry  laugh ,  The  only  time  tbat  I  ever  saw  hioi  ruffled  was 
after  an  interview  with  a  certain  great  piditical  lord,  not  famed  for 
courtesy,  to  whom  Mr*  Upcott  hud  an  introduction,  for  the  pu^po^e  of 
shewing  his  autographs.  This  nobleman,  fitful  in  his  kindness,  either 
did  not  understand  the  merits  of  31  r.  Upcott's  researches,  for  they 

E~?  oppused  to  his  utilitarian  notions,  or  he  had  not  time  to  enter 
the  question  which  the  antiquary  wished  to  prujwse,     1  faivt'^  \ 
the  short  colloquy  between  Ihem.     Mr.  UpcoVllaadWeu  via\Xm^ 
n  i>  ^ 
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in  B y  Square  some  time.     He  had  sent  in  his  letter  o(f  intrtHl 

duction.  No  reply.  At  last,  with  hia  moatb  full  of  the  nndu 
which  he  was  eating  post  haste,  prev^ious  to  going  to  the  Home  of' 
Lords,  in  came  the  great  man  ;  the  shadow  of  his  tall»  gaunt  figure 
aLdtimbrated  the  sliorter  proportions  of  the  antiqfmiry,  as  he  ilooo  de* 
murelv,  for  once  in  his  life,  before  him-  What  a  contrast  tbef  pre- 
sented I  —  the  one  yellow^  lean,  restless,  impetuoust  as  if  the  spirit 
could  scarce  be  contained  within  its  earthly  bounds, — ^his  large  lei* 
tures  in  perpetual  movement, — his  quick  eye  speaking  ere  yet  \ai 
lips  articulated  a  souud ;  the  other,  his  deep*red  complexion  pn^ 
claiming,  in  plain  terms,  *^  I  am  apoplectic,**  —  his  clear  blue  e?«i 
laughing  involuntarily, — ^his  figure  so  net  and  stable  seemed  like  thi 
representative  of  the  BeUcs  Leitres,  under  their  more  placid  and  rt^ 
tative  aspect,  —  the  philosophy  that  eals  and  drinks,  as  well  ss  mk 
and  writes ;  the  philosophy  of  the  bottle  and  of  the  fireside.  Bo^  t» 
resume, — the  two,  who  met  thus  for  the  first  and  last  time,  ga«d  i£ 
each  other  for  an  instant. 

**  Upeott  I  Upcott  V*  repeated  the  nobleman,  —  "your  name  i«  L^ 
cott.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  yon,  sir..  You  wast  clD 
again »  if  you  please,  for  I  am  too  late  now,— I  've  been  deteamNL** 

**  And  I,  sir,  too,  have  been  detained,"  replied  the  antiquarT,  with  • 
touch  of  his  native  humour;  but  he  spoke  to  the  walls, -^ tbe  grsU 
man  had  turned  round,  and  disappeared, 

'*  I  have  known  many  noblemen  in  my  day,'*  said  Upoott.  u  b 
eame  back  to  me,  glowing  as  if  just  half-baked  in  a  fumaee;  "Intl 
never  met  with  such  insolence  as  this*  He  was  too  late  for  bii  i9> 
poiutment ;  /  am  too  late  for  all  mine^  I  was  to  have  called  (m  Lvf 
L.,  who  is  making  a  collection  of  franks ;  but  I  am  too  late.  I  n|bt 
to  have  met  some  American  gentlemen,  touching  my  autogrtpbi  t0* 
day  ;  but  I  am  too  late.  I  have  been  talking  to  those  doslj  dim  ssl 
tables  for  these  two  hours." 

His  face  was  positively  reddened  with  anger;  but  hts  mUsfi 
not  prone  to  that  sentiment.     He  soon  forgot,  he  never  fofgave  \ 
rudeness  which  the  professed  lover  of  literature  had  shewn  to«M 
the  most  industrious  of  her  servants.     He  hastened  back  to  the  4 
of  Ilia  own  comfortable  home  in  Islington,  there  to  overcome,  ia  i 
contemplatiun  of  his  treasures,  the  indignity  he  had  suffered.    lit  t 
put  on  his  best  bbiik  coat,  too,  and  his  newest  of  hats^  with  a  tat^i 
the  broad  brim  of  the  olden  time  about  it-     He  never  could  hmkt 
gentleman  ;  but  he  had  always  a  touch  about  him  above  the  < 
herd  of  men.     He  walked  like  a  sensible  man.     $o  be  went  \mA  I 
his  home — a  home,  J  will  veuture  to  say,  by  far  the  greateit 
in  London. 

It  was  situated  in  I^Iiddle  Street,  Islington,  where  its  owner  III  > 
sided  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  always,  I  believe,  talking  of  v 
and  lamenting  that  he  was  so  out  of  the  way,  and  saying  thst 
Britii^h  Museum  would  buy  his  autographs,  he  would  lake  shi 
the  Regent's  Park ;  but   more  he  never  did,  save,  I  ^uppotftl 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  that  great  tall  church  which  gins* 
nity  even  to  Islington.     From  the  garret  to  the  ground-fioof  thf  i" 
was  filled^ — it  was  stuffed  ^vith  autographs  and  old  newsnapan^   tk 
was  not  a  room  that  was  not  lined  with  the  epistles  w  the  ff^  ^ 
parted, — that  was  not  furnished  by  the  expresstoos  of  their  nit  M 
outpourings  of  their  sorrows^  or  by  the  efftisions  ^f  tbdtjff^  ^ 
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e  precious  of  these  documents  were  lucked  up  in  cases ;  many,  tow- 
rever,  were  simply  liiid  upon  shelveis,  Tiie  house  was  old- fashioned,  and 
full  of  sniJill  comfortable  rooms^  in  every  one  of  which  a  fire  was  always 
lighted,  in  order  to  preserve  these  documents  from  damp*  The  autt>- 
graphs  amounted  to  many  thousands :  the  largest  collection  in  Europe, 
— I  was  going  to  say,  in  the  world ;  but  one  never  can  answer  for  what 
China  may  have  in  her  possession*  How  good  Blr.  Upcott  acquired 
this  mass  of  papers  I  never  exactly  kneAV, — how  he  first  betook  himself 
to  the  task  of  collectiuij,  1  know  not, — it  was,  I  suppose,  his  destiny-^ 
certainly,  his  delight,  but  a  delight  alloyed  with  diaappointment.  The 
hope,  the  end  of  his  being,  was  the  desire  to  see  his  beloved  autographs 
estflhiiiiheil  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  offered  to  the  trustees 
of  the  JfuHeum  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  refused.  At  one  time  the 
Americans,  impt^rtmently  enough,  were  in  treaty  for  them» 

"  It  will  break  my  heart,"  said  the  enthusiastic  collector  to  me,  "if 
they  go  to  America ;  yet  I  fear  they  must*" 

I  know  not  how  the  treaty  ended, — but  end  it  did.  Neither  am  I 
prepared  to  say  what  has  really  become  of  this  unrivalled  collection, 
nor  whether  the  public  is  ever  to  possess  it.  One  sunny  morniug  I 
called  on  Mr*  Upcott  He  was  smart  and  trim,  and  his  house  looked 
the  very  picture  of  comf\>rt;  for  a  certain  degree  of  arrangement,  a 
utamp  of  order  pervaded  the  house.  The  laugh  of  the  light-hearted 
collector  was  heard  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  said, 

"  Welcome  to  Dryasdust's  abode.  I  am  in  a  very  remote  comer 
here,"  he  added.  "  Islington  h  not  what  it  was.  I)o  you  knowj  sir,  it 
was  the  residence  of  various  celebrated  persons  ?  Gay,"  1  think  he  said, 
**once  lived  in  Islington^  Pope,  also.  The  neighbourhood  is  much 
altered  of  late,"  he  continued  ;  **  I  used  to  have  a  neighbour  or  two, 
but  I  stand  here  alone  now.  But^  theje  's  something  handsome  ahout 
our  church,  sir ;  don't  you  think  so  ? — ^a  good  spire,  sir  ;  and  a  spire  's 
not  what  you  see  every  day." 

He  then  hastened  to  shew  me  his  autographs.  He  had  letters  from 
every  crowned  head  of  every  state,  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  down 
to  an  Elector,  or  a  Pal  grave.  But  that  which  he  most  loved  to  dwell 
upon  was  a  letter  in  doggrel  verse  from  the  poet  Cowper  to  one  of  hi« 
friends^;  less  rare,  but  more  pleasing,  than  the  scrawl  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  the  mandate  of  some  Piantagenet  monarch.  He  had  the 
original  letter  found  in  Felt  on,  the  assassin's  hat,  when  he  shot  the 
X>nke  of  Buckingham.  This  Mr.  Upcott  lithographed ;  and  he  wai 
wont  to  give  to  favoured  friends  a  copy  of  it.  He  opened  drawer  after 
drawer;  taking  out  such  papers  as  made  you  conversant  with  the 
mighty,  and  the  guilty  dead,  as  caused  you  to  think  they  were  still 
alive,  perhaps  among  the  number  of  your  correspondents.  You  seemed 
to  dive  into  their  thoughts,  and  to  know  their  waya ;  and  the  easy, 
familiar,  everyday  sort  of  way  in  which  our  friend  Dryasdust  spoke  of 
them,  confirmed  the  delusion.  You  lived,  in  idea,  with  potentates  and 
kings  ;  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
I  don't  know  but  that  you  might  even  have  a  touch  at  Kufus.  The 
smallest  of  your  acquaintance  was  Napoleon ;  you  luxuriated  for  a  time 
in  these  delusions,  and  then,  looking  round,  found  yourself  in  a  ^mall 
room  at  Islington,  with  a  bright  modern  Jire^  a  canary-bird  singing  in 
the  window,  your  g<K)d  host  looking  at  you  through  hia  spectacles,  aad 
a  cab  waiting  for  you  at  the  door* 

e  is  gone ;  the  centre  of  one  of  those  nmnerotis  literary  €lii|iicft 
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which  are  dissolved  by  the  death  af  one  or  two  of  its  chief  supperi^ 
the  main  props  of  its  perishable  tenement.  Of  these  how  many,  aorf 
how  preat  variety  have  I  witnessed.  I  have  seen  the  circle  aroiij(/ 
MackintosirB  d inner- tahle.  1  have  enjoyed  the  aminble  cunrersatioD 
of  Sismondi  ;  and  have  smiled  at  the  polished  wit  of  Convenaititfn 
Sharpe,  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  brillrancy  of  L,  E.  L.  1  have 
listened  to  Coleridge*  I  have  been  dogmatized  by  Parr.  I  have  min- 
gled with  Birmingham  Dissenters;  and  held  converse  with  Dr.  Rees, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  **  Cyclopedia."  I  have  encountered  the  Anti- 
burgher.  Dr.  Jamieson.  I  have  worshipped  Ranfiohun  Roy,  a*  circltil 
in  shawls^  and  with  ladies,  he  sat  in  what  I  might  have  called  statelj 
stupidity,  had  I  dared  to  do  so,  amid  the  saloons  of  the  opulent  tni 
lettered.  I  have  watched  the  enfeebled,  but  brightly  glimmeTing  in- 
tellect of  Campbell.  I  have  ft  uttered  among  the  motley  crew  trbo 
gathered  around  IVIiss  Benger.  I  have  seen  literature  in  its  hidf>dm«, 
and  in  its  full  dress ;  and  I  have  beheld  it  mingled  with  science. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  of  those  aspects  in  which  acieooe  loob 
down  upon  us  from  its  elevation,  was  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  I  mti 
him  in  a  small,  well-selected  party^  late  in  the  summer,  when  etm 
one  was  ftyiug  away  from  London,  and  but  a  scattered  few  of  the  ikt 
was  arrested  by  an  invitation  to  meet  Cuvier.  I  was  introdnced  to 
him.  He  spoke  no  English  ;  and  1  spoke  French  modestly,  tbxt  is  to 
say^  badly ;  yet,  such  were  the  suavity  and  polish  of  his  mannen,  Uiil 
I  soon  began  to  feel— what  one  rarely  feels  with  a  foreigner,^ai  if  I 
were  really  in  conversation  with  him.  He  was  about  the  middkfiie; 
aingularly  fair  for  a  Frenchman  ;  with  hair  hanging  loosely  on  hitfow^ 
head  ;  and  h'ghtly  powdered.  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  I  remember;  and 
there  was  something  very  dressy  in  his  appeaniDce.  His  featumwere 
aquiline,  somewhat  krge,  certainly  handsome ;  and  breathing  t  great 
placidity  and  benevolence  of  temper.  An  air  of  soft  dtgcction  per- 
vaded bis  demeanour,  for  he  had  then,  only  a  year  previously,  bHby 
consumption  his  only  daughter.  The  young  lady  whoaccompanii^  hitn 
was  his  step-daughter.  She  had  the  most  remarkable  counteriiinfTt 
for  expression  that  I  ever  saw ;  thin,  delicate,  with  bright  laogliiiig 
eyes,  and  a  bloom  that  spoke  not  of  health;  never  did  a  face  npirfcfi 
with  such  genius.  Her  conversation  was  full  of  spirit  and  intdB- 
gence;  and  she  suggested  to  your  mind  the  conviction  that,  liviiif  il* 
ways  among  the  intellectual,  each  faculty  had  been  matured,  md 
brought  to  the  utmost  limit  of  perfection  of  which  the  human  miad  i» 
capable.  Cuvier  loved  her  fondly,  for  the  great  naturalixt's  heart  wii 
tender,  and  his  afHicted  spirit  had  not  then,  and  perhaps  never^  it«»- 
vered  the  loss  of  his  own  daughter.  He  referred  to  her  continadlf , 
and  she  hung  upon  every  accent  of  his,  and  hooked  apprehensively  ^m 
wards  him,  when,  in  a  moment's  silence,  the  soft  meianchoJy  of  hh  iu 
face  returned.     I  am  afraid  to  say — so  little  did  I  nee  of  the  phrb 

idler  and  of  the  child  of  his  adoptiouj' — ^I  may  be  in  correct ,  but  I  to 
am  not,  when  I  state  that  she  too,  his  solace,  his  ct^mptuiionf  tJjf  ««- 
genial  friend,  was  taken  from  him  by  the  same  dire  diwaae  wMclili'' 
carried  his  daughter  to  the  tomb.  Am  I  right,  or  not  ?  Say,  ?•  B 
itiated.  The  imaginative  have  their  sorrows;  and  philosopojTf 
seems,  does  not  exempt  its  votaries  from  pangs  which  rend  the  bcil 
and  direct  them,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  joys  less  transieot  tbf  ^ 
the  fame  of  the  world,  or  even  the  luxuries  af  affection  and  sympidt- 
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A    TALS   OF   THR   BACKWQOD  SSTTLBMSBfTft  OF   OSOM^A. 

In  tbe  midst  of  a  dease  pine-forest,  on  the  western  aide  of  tlie 
wretched  road  which  formerly  led  ^m  ClArkesrille  to  the  FaUoola 
Falhj  ahout  three  miles  from  the  abore-DBmed  village,  there  stood, 
some  nineteen  or  im  etity  years  ago,  a  sheale4ag  dwelling*  This  hnild* 
ingj  which  h^s  long  since  disappeared,  waa  eren  then  in  a  rutaoua 
condition.  The  clay  chimney,  through  the  cracks  of  which  smoke 
was  isaulDg  In  all  directions,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand  Qpright, 
and  the  hut  itself,  from  the  rottenness  of  many  of  its  underHinibeTS, 
leaned  considerably  to  one  side*  A  worn}*eaten  shutter,  suspended  on 
one  hinj^e>  swung  lazily  in  the  breexe,  e^er  and  anon  malidooaly  creak- 
ing at  the  door,  which,  having  no  hinge  at  all,  was  reclining  indolently 
against  the  side  of  the  house.  A  new  shingle  roof,  however,  (which, 
by  the  by»  gave  the  hut  the  appearance  of  a  seedy  old  gentleman  in  a 
new  flaxen  periwig,)  and  the  bright  red  day  which  had  been  inserted 
into  the  chinks,  evidently  within  a  week  or  two,  indicated  not  only  that 
the  cabin  was  used  as  a  place  of  residence,  but  that  its  proprietor  or 
tenant  was  taking  measures  to  defend  himself  from  the  winds  of  the 
coming  winter. 

In  front  of  this  cabin,  towards  the  sunset  of  a  bright  Korember  daj, 
were  three  persons,  seemingly  very  intent  on  their  diflerest  aegnii- 
tions.  Of  these,  the  elder  was  a  man,  who,  thoueh  decxdedlj  ptrt  the 
prime  of  life,  dii^played  the  iron  frame  and  museuJar  limbs  #f  obcwImhi 
a  forest  residence  had  inured  to  hardship  and  fatigue*  Attired  is  tkm 
common  blue  homespun  of  the  country,  with  an  old  broad-brtnmed  low- 
crowned  white  felt  hat  stuck  sideways  on  his  head,  and  tbe  Momgi  of  m 
pipe  that  long  use  bad  blackened  and  polished  projeetii^  inm  kb 
mouth,  he  was  putting  together  the  parts  of  a  rifle,  which  be  had  dm^ 
jointed  in  order  to  clean  it. 

At  a  little  distance  from  him  a  fine  looking  lad,  of  sixteen  er  aeten- 
teen  years  of  a^e,  was  sharpening  an  axe,  while  a  negro  boy  taned  llie 
grindstone.  lie  had  been  some  time  busied  in  this  uccnpatJOBj 
whistling,  as  he  worked,  in  concert  with  the  merry  little  blaek-fiwed 
urchin »  some  well  known  back  wood  air.  Occasiooally,  however^  <•  1^ 
raised  the  instrument  from  tbe  stone,  and  passed  hts  thctmb  along  its 
edge,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  keenness  it  had  arrired  att  he 
would  glance  his  eye  restlessly  up  and  down  tbe  rood,  and  tktn, 
peevishly  replacing  the  axe,  would  whistle  mure  ri^onMalf  tksn 
before. 

For  an  hour  or  more  these  three  beings,  weningly  the  nle  occo- 
pants  of  this  dreary-looking  place,  had  toiled  without  the  iaiercbaofe 
of  a  single  word.  At  length  the  elder  rose  from  the  bench  on  whi^ 
he  had  been  seated,  leaned  his  rifle  against  the  wall,  and  eyeing  it  wiih 
parental  fondness,  exclaimed,  n-ith  a  half  sigh,  "  Ah  !  thou  art  a'vert 
gone.  Snap.  Thy  jints  are  gittin'  craay  now,  and  rickety  like«  Yet 
I  reckon  thon  'It  last  out  my  day.  We  are  gittin*  old  together  :  I  feel 
it.  Snap, — I  feel  it  in  all  my  bones  and  sinews."  For  a  moment  alter 
the  utterance  of  these  sentences,  he  stood  gazing  at  this  well  tried 
fri  end,  evidently  saddened  by  the  thoughts  il  hM  snggeiSed ;  then. 
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looking  up  at  the  sun,  tlie  deciining  position  of  wliich  in  the  1 
seemed  to  surprise  him,  he  turned  to  the  lad  and  said — 

"  Why,  what  an  airth  kin  keep  the  Squire  so  long  ?     I  nuUy  doabt 
he  ain't  comin'.     The  shadows  are  a  stretch  in'  themselves  out  far  the  ^ 
night.     Did  he  say  he  had  anything  particklar  to  do,  Frank  ?  "  fl 

"  Noj  uncle/*  replied  the  lad.     "  He  was  splittin'  wood  in  the  or- ™ 
chard  when  I  seed  him.    At  first  he  said  he  wouldn't  come,    *  Yeu 
may  tell  Daly,'  says  he,  *  that  I  ain't  a  goin'  on  any  more  dch  Tom 
Fool  errands/     But  arter wards  he  said  he'd  changed  his  mind^  and  'ud 
be  over  as  soon  as  I  was/' 

"  Darn  the  crittur.  This  is  dways  the  way  with  him/'  said  Dslj, 
Bpeaking  slowly,  and  with  the  whine  so  peculiar  to  the  backwoodsneii 
of  America.  ''  He  is  the  quarest  animal  to  manage  that  ever  I  didiee. 
He's  jist  like  a  heavy  stone  on  a  quarry  side ;  it  takes  a  mortal  power 
of  men  to  move  him*  And  he's  jist  like  that  rock  agin^  for  when  uoee 
he  gitH  goin*,  nothin'  on  airth  kin  stop  him. 

**Why  not  let  him  be?"  asked  the  boy-  "We've  quite  )mi$ 
enoujrh  to  do  the  job  without  him/' 

*'  We  htarn't/'  replied  the  uncle  with  some  irritation  of  inaiiiMf^'*!^ 
there  'a  no  use  talkin'  about  it.  Tom  Cooley  is  worth  any  three  cf  tit 
gang.  If  he  don't  come  we'll  git  neither  horse^  nor  Diare»  nor  nmef 
this  night.     In  fact.  I'll  not  go." 

*'  But  I  will/'  said  the  boy.  ^"  TU  go  along  with  Mop^  and  Dowi, 
and  the  others,  and  we'll  see  whether  we  can't  do  without  the  80 airs | 
for  once.  In  all  my  life  I  never  seed  sich  a  loiterin'  old  brute.  **  tk&tfl 
Abel "  (to  the  Negro  boy),  ''put  the  grindstone  away,  and  throi^ ' 
some  wood  on  the  tire.  Sometimes  he  will,  and  sometime*  he  ir>iii1»| 
but  he  don't  seem  to  know  all  the  time  whether  he  will  or  won't.  Be'il 
worse  than  a  mule  in  the  studs,  forcoaxin'or  beatin*  will  make  thiit)S»^-^ 
and  he  *s  more  contrary  than  a  young  gall  that  don't  know  her  9^  | 
mind ;  that  gits  ugly  at  a  joke,  and  kisses  you  for  a  threahinV  lU 
ain't  no  good,  uncle ;  there  *s  no  two  ways  about  it/' 

'*  Who  is  that  you're  a  white-waahin*  so,  Frank?  '*  asked  a  1 
thickset,  brawny-limbed  individual,  who,  unperceived,  bad  jdned  tlal 
party.     Dresseo  in  clothes  of  a  dingy  clay  colour,  his  long  reu  Jmit  pir* 
tially  concealed  by  a  racoon-skin  cap,  to  which  was  appended,  by  w 
of  ornament,  the  bushy  tail  of  a  black  squirrel,  his  face  nearly  covered 
by  a  thick  sandy  beard  of  a  fortnight's  growth,  be  presented  the  »P" 

fjearance  of  an  angry  satyr,  as  he  stood  boli>re  the  somewhat  sLiutW 
ad,  and  bent  his  eyej  for  he  had  but  one,  frowningly  on  liim.  '*  Bmt 
you  shortened  that  tongue  o*  your'n  since  the  momin'  ?  **  continued  b& 
"  Your  teetb's  younger  than  your  tongue,  my  lad,  but  they  are  ^ 
they  keep  within  your  mouth/' 

"  I  was  speakin'  of  you.  Squire,"  said  the  lad>  undauntedly.  *'lt1n 
God's  biessin'  all  the  Pony   Club   ain't  like  you.     'TwouM  take 
twelvemonth  to  git  them  together  if  they  was/* 

At  these  words  the  blood  rushed  violently  to  the  Sqoire'a  (kfj  1 
for  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  hesitating  whether  to  reply  by  word  < 
blow ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for,  with  a  smile  of  contrropt. !» 
turned  to  Daly  and  extended  him  his  hand,  sayingi  '^The  woftblc^ 
cur  makes  the  most  noise  at  a  hunt/' 

With  a  laugh  at  this  sarcasm,  Daly  warmly  shook  th«*  hand  that  «*» 
offered  him,  and  said,  *'  Well,  Tom,  I  am  right  glad  to  aet  J^ 
thought  'tis  true  J  your  comin'  ain't  none  of  the  quickest/' 
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/'  Why,  wliat 'a  in  the  wind  now?  '*  asked  the  Sqaire>  as  he  leaned 
bis  rifle  aninat  the  hooaey  alongside  of  Daly's. 

''  Yoa  d<m't  seem  to  think  there 's  mnchy"  replied  Daly,  drily.  **  I 
tend  for  yoa  in  the  momin',  and  yon  come  orer  in  the  evenin',  a 
dramin'  vonnelf  along  like  an  old  hound  arter  a  weary  day's  chace." 

"T feel  like  one,  Ned,"  said  the  Squire,  dejectedly.  "The  fiact  is, 
I  ain't  quite  well  to-day ;  for  dreamin'  of  one  thing  and  another, — and  I 
ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  dreamin'  neither, — I  couldn't  sleep  all  night, 
and  somehow  I  feel  plaguy  down  in  the  mouth  to-day.  Besides,  to 
tell  yoa  the  truth,  I  am  a'most  sick  of  this  Pony  Club.  If  all  the 
iellowa  were  like  you  and  me,  you'd  never  find  me  loiterin'  nor  laggin' 
hy  the  way ;  but  the  game  they  strike  at  don't  suit  me.  It  (^'t, 
Daly;  it  don t." 

*'  There 's  game  enough  to-night,  Tom  Cooley,"  said  Daly.  "  There 's 
lots  of  horaea,  and  some  of  them  uncommon  fine  ones,  to  be  had  for  the 
aeekin' ;  but  its  neither  horses  nor  mules  that  I  am  arter ;  I've  got 
■omethhig  better  in  view,  so  come  with  me  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Frank,  if  Shattlin  or  Dove  or  any  of  the  men  drop  in,  tell  them 
111  be  back  in  a  minit  or  so." 

Thns  saying,  he  moved  towards  the  forest,  and  the  Squire,  having 
taken  np  lus  rifle,  followed  him.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  through 
the  thicK  underwood,  before  they  entered  a  narrow  path,  along  which 
they  walked  in  silence,  until  they  reached  a  small  but  rapid  stream. 
Here  Daly  stopped,  and  after  looking  cautiously  arouna  in  every 
direction,  said  in  a  low  voice,— 

''  If  youll  join  me  to-night,  Tom,  we  may  make  our  fortunes." 

**  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

'^  Jist  you  locate  yourself  on  that  stone,"  said  Daly,  as  he  seated 
Inmaelf  on  one  of  the  many  rocks  that  strewed  the  spot,  "  and  I'll  tell 
jroo*  Do  you  remember  a  Kintucky  chap  that  passed  through  Clarkes- 
Tille  last  fall  a  sellin'  horses  and  mules  ?  If  I  ain't  wrong  you  bought 
a  crittur  of  him  that  didn't  turn  out  so  well." 

**  I  just  do  remember  him,"  replied  the  Squire.  "  He  was  a  smooth- 
taDun',  round-faced,  blue-eyed,  sandy-haired  sort  of  a  man.  I  gin  him 
a  hundred  and  twenty  doUars  for  that  beast,  and  she  wam't  worth 
fifty.    He  ain't  comin'  back  this  way,  is  he  ?  " 

"  You  shall  hear,"  replied  Daly.  **  A  week  ago  I  passed  through 
Angnsta.  'Twas  court  day,  or  pcurade,  or  election,  or  something  of  the 
aorty  and  the  town  was  uncommon  full  of  folks.  Arter  strolling  about 
a  bit, — ^fbr  I  had  nothin'  to  do,  and  didn't  know  nobody, — 1  turned 
into  the  Phenix  to  git  a  glass,  and  there  I  seed  this  very  man.  He 
was  doin'  nothin'  but  signing  receipts  and  takin'  money,  and  his  hat, 
that  he  had  fixed  between  his  knees,  was  activally  crammed  full  of 


"  *  Who 's  that  ?  '  says  I,  a  steppin'  up  to  the  landlord  a  techin'  my 
hat.  *  He 's  pickin'  up  money  like  a  bank.  Some  thunderin'  big 
cotton  speckilator,  I  guess.' 

^  *  No,'  says  he,  '  it  ain't.  Its  John  Boon,  the  Kentucky  dealer  in 
bones  and  mules  and  critturs  of  that  sort ;  and  sometimes  he  drives 
ever  a  lot  of  swine.' 

*'  *  He 's  made  a  good  trip  of  it  this  time,'  says  I.  '  If  he  always 
polls  in  money  like  that,  he'  11  soon  make  a  fortune.' 

'^ '  He  don't  git  that  every  time,  or  anything  like  it,*  says  the  land- 
lord, '  though  he  does  do  a  thrivin'  business.     You  see,  last  year  was 
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an  uncotnman  bad  year  for  money.     The   people  were  liard-op,  th* 
crops  pesty  sbort,  and!  the  banka  wouldn't  accommodate  ;  fio  Boon,  he  _ 
couldn't  sell  any  tilings  until  he  agreed  to  take  all  'tj^ponsible  notes^  F^fl 
able  in  twelvemonth's  time.     In  n  day  or  two  he  had  sold  the  best  of  hit" 
crittur^,  and  nt)w  he 's  gittin'  paid  fur  them,  and  ftir  what  he  brought 
this  year  too.     He  *s  pick  in'  up  a  double  lot/ 

'*  *  Abj  I  see/  says  I ;  *  I  see  how  it  is*  He's  pttin*  cash  for  the 
past  and  the  present.  Do  you  know,  landlord,  I  think  he 'a  lucky  to  do 
that ;  for  I  find  that  when  once  I  take  a  note  from  a  man  I  never  kia 
git  canh  from  him  arte  r  wards.  But  ha  is  he  got  many  brutes  with  him 
now  ?  If  he  has  any  rail  good  horses  and  mules  he  may  do  i 
well  in  our  parts/ 

ft  i  Where  may  that  be  ?  '  axes  the  landlord. 

*^  *  Why,  up  in  Habersham,  to  be  sure,     Un  and  about  Clafl 
and  the  Kankissee  Valley.     YouVe  heerd  tell  of  old  ThomptoOj 
Nanklssee  planter,  harn't  you  ?  * 

'*  *  I  never  seed  him,'  says  the  landlord,  'but  I've  beerd  tell  of  hk 
many  a  time.     They  do  say  there's  no  end  to  his  money/ 

*'  *  You  sue  him  now,  hmdlord/  siiys  L  '  I  am  old  Thompsoa,  ibt 
has  the  finest  bottom  in  all  Naukiaf^ee,  There  *s  more  acres  in  ti  tjsin 
you  has  bricks  in  your  house,  and  the  whole  of  the  airth  under  thea  it 
pretty  much  about  one  solid  gold  mine.* 

'* '  flio&t  uncommon  glad  to  see  you/  says  the  landlord,  a  8liakin*iBf 
by  the  hand*  '  1 11  make  you  known  to  the  trader-  Boon,'  un  he, 
*jist  step  this  way  a  minnit?  ' 

** '  Wait  a  bit/  says  Boon,  *  till  I  put  these  papers  away  snvg.' 

"  Well,  the  landlord  and  I,  we  kept  talkin'  on  while'  Bonn  wtt  i 
pickin'  up  his  money.  I  kept  my  eye  on  him  all  the  while,  bo«*nn*' 
dever,  and  1  seed  him  a  smoothin' out  hundreds  of  notes,  and  niUiA* 
them  up  and  puttin'  tliem  in  a  old  case.  As  soon  as  he  had  dfiOttliiir 
he  tied  up  his  book,  aiad  shovln'  it  into  his  pocket,  he  came  up  to 
the  landlord  and  I  was  standin,  '  Boon/  says  he,  '  I  want  Ui 
you  known  to  Squire  Thompson  of  Naukissee  ;  the  richest  DMA  in  ill 
Georgia,     You  havn't  been  down  in  his  parts,  I  reckon/*' 

'* '  No/  says  Boon,  ^  I've  never  been  so  far  into  the  new  trtllf- 
ment  as  that,  I've  been  to  Ciarkesville,  and  111  be  there  again  in  in 
days  or  so.* 

•'  *  Have  you  any  good  critturs,  Mr.  Boon  ?'  axes  I- 

" '  Yes,'  *tays  he,  *  I  has.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  finif  ^ 
hoth  of  horses  and  mules.     You'd  better  tjo  and  see  them.  Squirt.' 

•"No/  says  I,  *I  can't  stop  to-day.  I'm  most  positively  ohlifltit 
to  ride  in  half  an  hour  or  less ;  but  if  you  11  come  aown  to  NankMMib 
you  '11  find  money  plenty,  and  horses  and  critturs  scarce/ 

**  *  I  *11  be  there.  Squire/  says  he,  *  as  sure  as  my  name  'a  Booo.  ^<* 
may  expect  me  in  a  fortnight,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  sooner/ 

" '  I  will/  says  I ;  and  so  we  shook  hands  and  par  ted - 

'*  Yesterday,  Frank  and  I  wn»  squarin*  timber,  jist  the  other lidi 
the  village,  on  the  Augusta  road,  \vhen  who  should  come  by  but  i 
same  chap,  with  a  whole  string  of  horses  and  mules.  So  I  wets  Fr*A 
arter  liim.  He  fuUared  him  to  Ciarkesville,  and  larn't  all  about  tk 
crittur's  moveujents  in  no  time-  He's  on  his  way  to  NoukiiM*  <• 
meet  me.  He's  bargained  to  put  up  his  cattle  at  old  Hrnreir*  f*^ 
There  '«  only  two  fellers  with  him*  Row  ell  is  too  old  to  he  wM 
much,  and  his  son  is  too  young  for  anything  but  halltrio*;  m^ 
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ar'n't  but  three  and  a  half  to  manage  arter  all.  Do  you  think  we  can 
do  it.  Tom  ?  " 

**  There  's  you^  and  I^  and  Jim  Cooley,  Dove  and  Shutlin^  J^Iop^  and 
that  spindle-shanked  ]ad  of  your'n,  seven  of  ii».  There  ain't  a  doubt 
of  it.     But  are  you  sure,  Ned,  that  he  has  that  money  about  bim  ?  " 

'*  Frank  says  that  if  be  has  one  dollar  in  bis  pocket  be  has  fifteen 
thousand  in  good  bunk  notes/*  replied  Daly* 

'*  Fifteen  thousand  f  "  exclaimed  the  Squire.  *'  That  '11  be  some- 
tblng  more  than  two  thousand  a  piece.'* 

**  Aooordin*  to  my  reckonin't  there  *s  six  thousand  a  piece  for  you  and 
1,  Aod  three  for  Frank/*  replied  Daly*  **The  others  needn't  know 
that  be  has  bo  mucli  money.  They  needn't  know  ttmt  be  baa  any,  for 
tbeae  traders  don't  often  tole  their  cash  about  with  them/' 

"  How  the  devil  will  you  keep  it  from  ibem  ?  *'  asked  the  Squire, 
•*  By  G^ — d  'twill  be  an  awkwara  job  for  all  three  of  us,  if  ever  they 
get  wind  of  it/* 

*'  1  'U  manage  all  that/'  replied  Daly.  "  I  '11  tell  the  boys  that  you 
and  1  owe  this  felJer  a  grudge.  They'll  never  interfere i  and  while 
they  content  themselves  with  a  few  horses,  we  11  pocket  the  cash," 

*'  Vou  Siball  do  it  your  own  way,  Ned/'  said  the  Squire.  **  'Ti» 
worth  risktn'  sometbin'  for.  But  1  suppose  you  are  sure  of  the 
boys  ?  " 

"  They  all  promised  to  be  at  my  bouse  to-night/'  replied  Daly. 
*'  Dove  and  Sbattlin  said  they'd  come  up  this  afternoon.  Now  I  don't 
want  them  to  know  that  we've  had  any  talk  together,  and  therefore 
you'd  better  move  on.  Peter  Flap  is  at  home,  and  11  give  you  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  a  seat/' 

**  It 's  most  likely  I  'H  go  over  to  the  village/  said  the  Squire;  "  but 
anyhow,  I  '11  be  with  you  before  midnight*' 


Some  twenty  years  ago  there  existed,  in  the  upper  part  of  Georgia, 
oil  the  borders  of  the  Indion  territories,  a  small  bsind  of  desperadoes, 
whose  wild  deeds  and  daring  robberies  rendered  them  the  terror  of  the 
early  settlers*  This  fraternity,  which  bore  the  apptllation  of "  The 
Pony  Club/'^ — probably  because  they  cf»n  fined  t!iemselves  to  the  steal- 
ing of  horses  and  cattle,  consisted  of  seven  n^embers,  whose  names 
were  so  scrupulously  concealed,  whose  meetings  were  so  secret^  and 
whose  robberies  so  tikilfully  conducted,  that  the  borderers  could  never 
discover  by  whom  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  property.  Pos- 
sessed of  large  and  ferule  tracts  •  of  land,  quietly  "'  located  "  in  the 
midst  of  their  neighbours,  they  seemed  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by 
their  agricultural  or  mining  pursuits.  At  a  distance  rumour  reported 
them  as  rich  ;  and  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  spite  i>f  the 
rudeness  of  their  bouses  and  attire,  they  bore  the  character  of  re- 
«|iectable  men  and  thriving  farmers  ;  and  not  un frequently  were  they 
solicited  to  aid  in  searching  for  the  horses  which  they  themselves  bad 
stolen,  and  the  cattle  that  they  htid  driven  away  and  sold. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  spite  of  their  precautions  from  time  to 
'time,  suspicion  fell,  now  on  this  and  now  on  that  member  of  the  club; 


*  ^oioe  of  theff«  men  poss<^sf«d  a&  many  as  three  and  four  thou&ajid  acres  of  land, 
^^nnb  St  that  time  about  ein  hundred  poundi  tterling. 
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and  (jccasionally  it  was  whispered  that  Mr.  This,  or  Squire  Thiit,  i 
sold  ten  times  as  many  liurses,  or  twenty  times  as  much  cattle  as 
could   possibly  have  reared.     But  it   invariably  liappeued  tSm,  tliil| 
within  a  week  after  the  circulation  of  any  such  sciinaaly  the  «u«pectc 
party  himself  became  a  victim  of  the  Pony  Club.      His  fenoM  ^'•^l 
pulled  dowDj  his   domains  entered,  his  cattle  missing}  and  his  gooi 
namcj  to  the  confusion  of  the  malicious,  was  instantly  restored. 

Lest,  however,  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  men  of  property  * 
should  be  engaged  in  such  transuctions,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  suet 
exploits  not  only  suited  the  wild  dispositions  of  the  borderer*,  but 
that,  having  no  market  for  the  sale  of  their  maize,  and  other  prodacts 
of  the  soil,  these  animals,  which  they  drove  to  a  distance  and  sold 
cheaply^  supplied  them  with  ready  money.  With  this  brief  explajw- 
tion  I  will  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

It  was  near  midnight,     A  huge  wood-fire  roared  and  cradded 
the  chimney,  in  front  of  which  were  seated  some  half  dozen  men 
the  l)oy  Frank,     Daly,  who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  gt^^ 
had  told  his  tale — (for  the  first  time  a  false  one,)^ — unfolded  his  [ibJiir 
and  issued  his   orders,  and  the  party  were  only  waiting  for  thie  y> 
pointed  time  to  start.     Within  reach  of  most  of  the  men  wa 
table,  on  which   stood  sundry  drinking  cups,  a  jug  of  peadi 
a  large  roll  of  JVfaryland  tobacco,  and  an  unsnutfed  tallow  candle^ 
was  making  vain  efforts  to  force  its  way  through  the  clouds  of  unuke 
which  issued  unceasini^ly  from  seven  pipes  in  full  operation. 

The  silence,  which  for  some  time  had  been  disturbed  only  hf  tbe 
whilfs  and  puffs  of  the  snu^ikers,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  Sqainr, 
who  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  allusion  probably  to  something  thtt  h^ 
been  said  before — 

"  No,  Dove,  the  Pony  Club,  as  it  is  carried  onnow,  doii*l  «dt  n^ 
It  brings  us  in  neither  fun  nor  monev*" 

''Whose  fault's  that?''  asked  Dove.  "Why,  Squire,  it  tak» 
more  time  and  trouble  to  git  you  out  than  to  collect  all  the  rest  of  ikt 

At  this  remark,  which  accorded  so  much  with  bis  own  opStUdOii 
Frank  laughed  boisterously  and  said, 

**  That '»  a  mortal  fact.  Dove,  if  the  devil  spoke  it.** 

With  the  quickness  of  thought  the  Squire  aimed  a  blow  at  the  I 
which,  luckily  for  him,  he  evaded  ;  for  Cooley's  arm  wan  none  ott 
lightest. 

*'  Darn  you,  you  long-legged,  wiry  saplin/'  cried  the  enrag^  Sfftn 
as  he  sprang  to  his  feet.     **  I  '11  put  a  stop  to  your  talking  this  nig^B^jl 

"  I  aint  afeerd   of  you.  Squire/' said  the   boy  sneexingly.    ''^ffl 
are  stronger  than   me,  tjiat  *s  a  fact,  but  there  's  many  thiogi  w3F 
equal  a  boy  to  a  man,  if  he  *s  only  got  the  pluck  to  use  tbem." 

Thus  insolently  defied,  the  angry  Squire  was  moving  tewaidi  ^ 
boy  with  the  full  purpose  of  chastising  him,  when  Daly  seised  hi*  ^ 
the  arm  and  said,  ''  You  sha'n't  strike  him,  Tom,  He  's  hot  s  cm 
yet,  and  no  match  for  you." 

*'  Why  the  hell,  then,  don't  you  thrash  his  impudence  out  of  hi»^ 
asked  tlie  Squire,  as  he  turneii  furiously  to  Daly,  from  whose  P**!^» 
ful  grasp  he  had  vauily  attempted  to  free  himself.     "  Thi*  is  the  ti*i| 

*  They  may  ite  culhd  men  of  property,  for  they  w«re  wualiliMr  tfan  tfci  ^'l 
mftia  of  Uieir  oetghboura. 
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time  tonday  that  he  has  insulted  me  to  my  face.  Let  me  go>  I  say ; 
I  '11  thrash  him  in  spite  of  yon." 

"  Yon  won't,"  said  Daly  firmly.  ''  If  he  's  to  be  struck,  I  '11  do  it, 
but  no  man  else  shall.  He  's  all  I  've  got  of  kith  or  kin,  Tom.  You 
must  kill  me  before  yon  beat  him." 

"  No  quarrelling— -no  quarrelling  !"  shouted  several  men  at  once. 

'*  I  aittt  a  quarrellin',"  said  Daly,  who  nevertheless  maintained  his 
hold ;  *'  but  he  shan't  beat  the  boy." 

With  a  sudden  and  unexpected  jerk,  the  Squire  shook  Daly  off, 
and,  before  any  one  could  interfere,  he  felled  the  lad  to  the  ground  by 
a  single  blow.  With  the  spring  of  a  tiger  the  infuriated  Daly  leaped 
on  the  Squire,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  and  throat,  hurled  him 
violently  across  the  chamber.  The  two  men  were  now  thoroughly 
Toosed,  and  a  deadly  firay  would  without  doubt  have  ensued,  had  not 
the  oUier  members  of  the  club  thrown  themselves  between  the  com- 
iMtantt  with  cries  of ''  Shame !  shame  I  Be  quiet,  Daly.— I  'm  asto- 
nished at  you.  Squire." 

**  Shall  a  boy's  tongue  separate  tried  friends  ?"  asked  one.  **  Or 
apOe  oar  night's  work  ?"  asked  another. 

For  a  moment  the  men  stood  gazing  sternly  at  each  other,  and  then 
their  passions  seemed  to  subside  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen,  and  the 
Squire  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Daly,  saying, 

**  They  're  right,  Ned ;  we  've  known  each  other  too  long  to  be- 
come strangers  at  a  boy's  bidding." 

Without  a  word  Daly  accepted  the  proffered  hand,  and  a  sincere 
reconciliation  took  place.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  lookers- 
on  did  not  think  that  either  of  the  men  could  forget  what  had  passed; 
and  a  constrained  silence,  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  whisper, 
SQOceeded.    The  lad,  who  was  slightly  bruised,  sat  sulkily  by  the  fire. 

A  half  hour  or  so  had  been  spent  in  this  uncomfortable  way,  when 
Daly  arose  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and, 
taking  up  his  cup,  he  emptied  it,  turned  it  upside  down,  and  said, 
'<  I  guess,  we  might  as  well  be  off."  At  this  remark  the  men  sprang 
hiiakly  to  their  feet,  and  taking  possession  of  their  rifles,  stood  waiting 
for  such  further  orders  as  their  leader  might  see  fit  to  issue. 

•'  Dove,"  said  he,  **  I  want  you  and  Shattlin,  and  Jim  Cooley,  to  go 
by  the  road.  You  kin  ride  through  the  village  and  see  if  there 's  any« 
thing  astir  there.  As  the  moon  is  uncommon  shiny,  you  'd  better  stop 
at  the  bridge,  and  put  them  woollen  shoes  on  the  horses.  Tom  and  1, 
and  Frank,  and  Mop,  will  go  through  the  forest,  and  wait  for  you  at 
the  blasted  pine." 

The  moon  was  shining  brilliantly  as  the  party  left  the  hut. 

**  Whatever  we  do  must  be  done  in  silence,"  said  the  Squire. 
**  I  'd  amost  as  soon  steal  horses  in  the  daytime  as  by  such  a  moon  as 
this.  Somehow,  horse-liftin'  is  like  courtin',  the  darker  the  night  the 
better." 

At  this  remark  from  the  Squire,  who  had  a  reputation  for  gallantry, 
the  men  laughed,  and  then,  dividing  into  two  bodies,  as  Daly  had 
proposed,  they  started  on  their  expedition,  three  on  horseback  and 
tour  on  foot. 

It  was  nearlyhalf  past  one  when  Daly  and  his  party  reached  the 
blasted  pine.  The  riders  had  not  yet  arrived.  Taking  the  Squire 
aside,  Dalv  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  whisper,  and  then  proceeded 
by  himselt  to  the  cabin  to  reconnoitre.    Creeping  on  his  hands  and 
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knees  by  the  pens  ie  which  forty  or  fifty  horses  and  mulw  were 
moving  at  large,  he  cautiously  approached  the  hut,  through  the  cbinksi 
of  which  lifjht  was  shining.  Drawing  near,  be  perceived  that  this 
light  proceeded  from  the  lire  which  was  still  burning  in  the  chimneyi 
and  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  party  within.  It 
consisted  of  only  three  men^  who  were  sleeping,  two  on  benches  and 
one  on  the  clay -floor.  Neither  Rowell  nor  his  son  were  there-  Out 
table  in  a  corner  of  the  room  were  four  pistols  and  a  dirk. 

On  returning  to  the  pine  be  found  the  whole  gang  assembled,  juid, 
briefly  stating  what  he  had  seen,  he  developed  his  plans,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  action.  Ordering  the  Squire  to  take  up  a  good  handful  of 
pine-straw,  —  with  which  the  forests  are  everywhere  strewed, — he 
drew  a  tinder-box  from  his  pockety  and  r^uietly  struck  a  light* 
operation  performed,  he  moved  with  his  men  to  the  hut,  and  st 
them  at  difftTent  distances  from  the  door.  **  Wait,"  said  he 
whisper,  "  until  they  are  a  little  scattered,  and  then  spring  on  them." 
With  this  remark  he  returned  with  the  Squire  to  the  pens,  wbidi 
were  distant  from  the  house  some  thirty  yards,  and  having  leapt  the 
fence,  —  one  of  the  zigzag  rail  fences,  so  often  noticed  by  tourist*,— 
they  seized  the  ^rst  horse  that  they  could  quietly  lay  their  hands  oa. 

As  soon  as  the  Squire  had  wrapt  the  pine-straw  around  the  tail  <>f 
the  passive  animal,  Daly  handed  him  the  tinder-box,  and  telling  him 
to  wait  until  he  htid  given  a  signal,  he  caught  another  horse,  ted  it 
close  along-side  of  tlie  fence,  and  selecting  a  large  heavy  rail,  he  gaw 
a  low  whistle. 

Blowing  the  tinder  into  a  flame,  the  Squire  applied  it  to  iheitfsv, 
which  being  of  a  highly  inflammable  nature,  instantly  took  in  iwK 
blazed  fiercely.     For  a  moment  the  animal  stood  still,  but  no  Moocr 
had  it  felt  the  scorching  flames  than  it  began  to  rear  and  plunge  fm* 
ously.     At  this  moment   Daly  lifted  the  rail  to  a  great  height  in  ihf 
air,  and  then  brought  it  down  heavily  on  the  spine  of  tlie  hofie  ihit  * 
stood  near  him.     With  a  scream  of  agony  (one  of  those  shrieks  wliidi  j 
are  rarely  heard,  but  when  once  heard  are  never  forgotten)  the  bfoktv*  J 
hacked  creature  fell  to  the  ground,  writhing*     The  ruste  was  sucGfofol ' 
Starting  from  his  sleep,  and   exclaiming,  '*  By  G— d,  tbit  dtmoed 
stalb'on  has  broken   loose  again,  and  got  among  the  critturSr**  BoMi 
rushed  from  the  hut,  followed  by  his  men*     In  a  mome^nt  they  mtn 
surrounded  and  secured,  i 

'*  Take  those  two  men  into  the  cabin/' said  Daly,  **  while  CoelijiB'  I 
I  settle  our  accounts  with  this  chap." 

Firmly  convinced  that  the  Squire  and  this  man  bad  quarrelled,  tht 
men,  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  thii  vOiU 
conveyed  the  two  assistants  into  the  hut,  leaving  Boon  in  the  handi  rf 
the  ruflians. 

**  Come,  Bfson,  give  us  your  money,"  said  Daly  in  a  whisper  t»  lit 
trader,  who  was  extended  on  hts  back  on  the  ground  while  the  SqniiPl 
sat  astride  his  breast,  with  his  knees  upon  Boon's  arms. 

*'  I  barn't  a  dollar  about  me,"  said  the  man,  "  I  left  it  all  at  Chirkif 
ville/' 

"  None  of  your  lies/'  said  the  Squire,  gruffly,  "  if  you  don't  ihell  «* 
on  the  minute  111  wipe  your  throat  with  my  bowy-knife,"  sail  U 
quietly  drevv  the  cravat  from  the  miin's  neck. 

*'  It  he  wont  give  it  up  quietly,"  said  Daly,  *'  kill  him,  Tooi-'* 

'*  Kill  me — no,  no,  for  God's  sake,  don't  kill  me.     The  money  i»i» 
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my  side  coat-pocket;    take  it  all,  'tis  a  large  som,  take  it  aUi  bat 
don't  kill  me/' 

Drawing  the  case  from  the  pocket  of  the  trader,  Daly  shoved  it  into 

his  own,  and  sayiog  to  Cooley,  "  make  «ure  work  of  it,"  stepped  hock 
to  the  fence  and  sejzed  his  rifle- 

**  Do  you  reiiieniber  me,  trader,"  asked  the  Squire  of  the  terrified 
wretch,  "  is  the  mooo  bright  enough  for  you  to  know  me  again?" 

**  I  don't  kuow  you,"  replied  the  trader  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  wildly 
on  the  Squire* 

'*  Vou  don't,  and  I  suppose  you  can't  remember  a  man  named  Cooley, 
that  you  sold  an  infernal  worthless  crittur  to,  last  fall/' 

*'  You've  got  my  money,''  groaned  Boon,  '*  what  more  do  you  want? 
yon  kin  pay  yourself  for  many  such  critturs  out  of  it;  and  I'll  say 
nothing  about  it,  so  help  me  God,  I  won't/' 

**  I  don't  intend  you  shall,"  said  the  Squire,  as  he  placed  his  left  hand 
on  the  forehead  of  the  trader,  and  songkt  for  his  knife  with  the  right- 

*'  Oh,  don't  kill  me !"  prayed  the  wretch,  "  my  hlood  will  hang 
heavy  on  you — don't  kill  me.  I  have  a  wife  and  little  ones — don't, 
don't/' 

Mh  pleadings  were  vain.  For  an  instant  the  knife  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight,  and  then  was  drawn  rapidly  across  his  throat,  and  his  breath 
rushed  out  with  the  gorgiing  blood.  There  was  one  convulsive  struggle, 
and  all  was  over.  But  the  Squire's  triumph  was  of  short  duration; 
for  at  this  moment  the  sharp  crack  of  a  ride  was  heard,  and  he  rolled, 
by  his  victim,  a  corpse. 

Startled  by  the  sfjund  of  the  rifle,  and  the  fall  of  his  companion, 
Daly  threw  a  quick  glance  around  him,  and  cauji;ht  a  glimpse  of  the 
person  of  young  Rowell,  as  he  dashed  into  the  forest.  Ignurant  of  the 
difath  of  Boon,  conscious  of  his  own  treacliery  to  his  companions;^  and 
fearful  of  detection,  Daly  lost  the  presence  of  mind,  and  cool  courage, 
for  which  lie  was  remarkable,  and,  shouting  to  his  companions,  rapidly 
and  thoughtlessly  retreated  homewards. 

The  report  of  the  rifle  had  also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  party 
in  the  hut,  and  at  Didy's  shout  the)^  came  bounding  to  the  pens.  As 
soon  as  they  had  leaped  the  fence,  they  caught  sight  of  the  two  bodies. 
A  tine  looking  horse  stood  over  them  with  dilated  eyes ;  hut  when  the 
men  approached  he  snorted  the  steam  of  the  warm  blood  from  his  nos- 
trils, and  dashed  wildly  among  his  fellows.  For  a  moment  the  stricken 
party  stood  speechless.  At  length  they  shouted  to  Daly,  but  he  had 
ulready  got  beyond  the  reach  of  their  voices.  Then^  one  by  0Qe>  they 
stooped  down  and  examined  the  dead  bodies. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Dovej  who  exclaimed^  "  By  Heaven 
the  Squire  has  killed  the  trader,  and  Daly  has  shot  the  Squire/' 

"He  harn't  done  no  sich  thing,"  said  the  boy  quickly, "  'twarn't  Snap 
that  made  that  sound/' 

"  He  has  killed  him  in  cold  blood  for  what  passed  m  anger,"  said 
Shattlin.     **  1  did  not  think  that  of  Daly,  I  kin  hardly  credit  it  now/' 
"Who  else  hut  he  could  have  done  it?"   asked  Jim  Cooley,  the 
Squire  s  brother.     **  He  has  killed  him  and  run  off/' 

Again  they  shouted  wildly  to  Daly ;  there  was  no  answer  hut  the 
echoes  of  their  own  voices. 

Having  lifted  the  bodies  from  the  ground  they  bore  them  into  the 
hut,  into  the  presence  of  the  two  assistants,  who  were  seated  on  a  long 
bench,  bound  hand  and  foot.     Horror-struck  at  the  sight,  the  younger 
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of  the  two  cried  out,  '*  Oh,  vay  God,  Joho,  they  Ve  cut  \m  throet  foe  I 
his  money/' 

'*  l^loney  1  '*  shouted  Jim  Cooley,  '^  what  money  had  the 
lad?" 

*'  Nigh  upon  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  his  &ide-pocket/' 

**  With  the  speed  of  lightning,  Dove  pounced  upon  the  corp», 
commenced  searching  for  the  money.     It  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  It  may  be  in  the  pens,"  said  Frank.  '*  It  might  have  dropped  out 
in  the  scufHe/' 

In  an  instant  the  four  men  were  in  the  pens»  bat  they  nought  ia 
vain  for  money  or  pocket-book. 

''I  see  it  all  now/'  said  Sbatlin,  "  Daly  has  killed  the  Squtn*  itid 
got  the  money.  He  has  broke  the  rules.  Where  is  he?  Well 
after  him^  and  make  him  answer  for  this.** 

While  they  were  thus  debating^  the  boy  Frank,  who  knew  tkit  i 
part  of  this  was  the  truth,  and  who  feared  that  all  might  be  cmttk 
started  off,  unseen  by  the  party,  and  followed  in  a  sort  of  tfot  tW 
steps  of  his  uncle*  Reaching  the  cabin  almo&t  at  the  same  timetlai 
Daly  did,  the  boy  cried  out  "  Save  yourself,  Ned  Daly.  They  hm 
found  out  all.    Tliey  are  swearin'  revenge  at  you  for  killin'  the  S^liii«>' 

"  I  am  a  goin\  Franks  but  I  did  n't  kill  the  Squire/'  replied  Wft 
sadly.  *'  That  little  Rowell  did  it  as  Cooley  sat  upon  tlie  mdcr-  A 
mere  boy  to  kill  such  a  roan." 

'^I  knowed  you  didn't/'  said  the  bay, '' I  knowed  'twas  n't  Siif 
that  cried  then.     But  you  must  cut  for  it,     Theyll  kill  you  if  ' 
meet  you  here.     They  know  you  have  money,  and  that  jvm'te  * 
the  rules." 

Seeing  in  a  moment  how  foolishly  he  had  acted  in  not  atayo^ 
the  others  came  np,  Daly  prepared  to  ^y  the  tetnporary  stflroii 
hastily  seizing  a  piece  of  dried  venison,  and  filling  a  small  fliikift 
peach  brandy,  he  said, 

*'  I'll  go  to  the  cave  at  Falloola.  They  won't  find  me  aalatt  T* 
teJl  them  where  I  am.  Tu  night,  if  all  is  quiet,  saddle  the  horB«es,iilfr 
some  brandy  and  venison,  and  meet  me  there.  Well  go  tothevc^ 
together.     AH  depends  on  you," 

**  There  ain't  no  fear  of  me,"  said  the  boy,  and  they  parted. 

In  the  meantime  the  party,  whose  suspicions  had  been  tncreiied 
the  Aight  of  the  lad,  after  some  consultation,  determined  to  proew' 
quickly  as  possible  to  Daly*s  house.      They  freed  the  asaistaati  f 
their  cords,  and  obtained  from  them  a  couple  of  bridles,  a  sadd](^ 
some  rope ;  and  having  caught  two  horses,  they  tied  the  Squire**  1^ 
on  one,  while  Moss  saddled  and  mounted  the  other.     As 
rest  of  the  party  had  got  on  their  beasts  the  four  men  stsitdi 
their  dead  companion,  and,  riding  at  full  speedy  reached  the 
without  interruption.     Some  time,  however,  had  been  lost  ta 
their  arrangements,  so  that  Daly  had  left  hia  houae  at  lent 
minutes  before  they  came  up. 

On  their  arrival  at  Daly's  they  dismounted,  and,  having  enl 
hut,  called  loudly  for  him.     No  answer  was  returned  ;  and,  on 
closely,  for  the  room  was  nearly  in  darkness,  they  saw  that,  ^^ 
exception  of  the  lad  who  was  sitting  by  the  half-&motIiered  fiffi  ^ 
his  ^ice  buried  in  bis  hands,  and  of  the  negro  boy,  who  wa* 
loudly  in  the  chimney  corner,  the  cabin  was  empty, 

**  Where  's  Daly?"  abruptly  asked  Dove. 
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**  I  don't  know/*  replied  the  boy  smllenly,     "  I  haven't  seen  him,*' 

*'  Doubtless  you  are  speak inj^  the  truth/'  said  Dove,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  tvll  you  agJiin  I  diio't  kmivv  wliere  lie  is." 

"  But  you  do  know/*  said  Jim  Cooley  fiercely. 

*'  Uncle  did  n*it  kill  the  Squire/'  said  the  boy,  who  was  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  angry  appearance  of  the  men,  "  He  told  me  he  didn't, 
'twus  young  Rovvell  killed  him  as  he  sat  on  the  trader's  body, 

"  If  yon  tell  me  snch  an  infernal  lie  again,  I'll  dash  your  brains  out/' 
said  Dove  furiously,  "a  minute  agone  yon  said  you  hadn't  seen  him, 
and  now  it  seems  you  have..  If  your  story  be  true,  why  didn't  Daly 
dtop  and  face  us  ?  why  didn't  he  telJ  us  the  feller  had  money  ?  he 's  a 
traitor.  He  has  broken  the  rules  of  the  chib,  he  has  picketed  the 
money  1  he  has  fooled  ns,  he  has  done  more,  be  has  killed  Tom  dooley." 

'*  fle  did  not  kill  the  Squire,"  said  the  boy  lirmiy,  "  when  I  came 
here  I  axed  uncle  ali  about  it,  and  he  swore  that  he  hadn*t  lifted  a 
iinger  against  Tom  Cooley," 

**  Where  is  your  nncle  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say/'  replied  the  boy,  **  and  if  I  could  I  would  not/* 

For  a  moment  the  men  consulted  together  in  whispers ;  and  then, 
springing  suddenly  on  the  boy,  tliey  bore  him  out»  and,  in  apite  of  his 
Rtruggles  and  threats  of  vengeance,  bound  him  securely  on  a  horse. 
They  then  mounted  again,  and  after  riding  briskly  for  about  half  a 
mile  through  the  forest^  arrived  at  the  hut  in  which  the  deceased 
Squire  had  reiiided* 
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Short- leaHedn,  fraiU  tottering,  and  full  of  fl&wa, 

Is  oh  the  housii  wliereiu  man's  soul  it  loil^ed  ! 

There,  every  wind  of  heav*n  is  felt  a  btaKt, 

And  Urij^htesl  suna  look  kindly  down  in  vain  ' 

It  is  a  di-eary  dwelling  for  a  sotil, 

That  aordidl  bous4!^  that  without  age  decays  ! 

Tht)  fiery  tenant,  chafing  much  within, 

A»  one  flfho  scorns  ii  Inrkirig-place  so  vile. 

Against  the  Hei^hly  walls  dilated  strives, . 

Until  they  heave  and  trembly  at  the  shock. 

And  threaten  quick  prostratioD.     Yet  they  stand — 

The  day  cohesion  fttandt — the  ruin  lives — 

To  tnock  the  acomer,  nnd  defy  repair;^ 

Proving  it«elf»  with  all  its  rifts  and  wants, 

A  prison  which  ttiat  scomcr  may  not  break  ! 

Then,  after  these  mad  struggles,  the  vex'd  soid» 
Tb'  inhabiting  spirit,  the  essential  man, 
Ttr'fl  of  Fesislance  that  insnrea  defeat, 
Or  that  could  trinmph  only  by  a  crime, 
Learns  late  a  lesson  bard,  the  will's  restraint; 
Learns  patience^  for  a  philosophic  truths 
Stern,  cold  conclusion  of  the  Stoic's  creed  ; 
Or,  happier  iwue  far,  if  heav'n  instnict. 
Learns  that  the  prison-lodge  was  well  designed, 
A  wholeaocne  region  for  a  graciouj^  end ; 
Learns  that  to  suffer  rightly^  is  to  hop€  ; 
Draws  from  the  bitter,  earnest  of  the  sweet  j 
Scea  mercjf  on  rough  discipline  upraiu'd  j 
Aspires,  from  present  pain,  to  future  liliss ; 
And,,  through  a  finer  sense,  the  tai^t  offaii/i. 
Knows,  by  the  thorns  below,  the  flow'r  that  blooms  al)ove  ! 
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SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  AT  THE  SPA  OF  PYRMONT, 

After  having  made  a  tour  tli rough  the  north  of  Germany »  I  wii 

on  my  way  back  to  England  when  1  arrived,  in  the  month  of  AoguiU 
in  the  little  town  of  Pyrraont,  a  watering  place  in  the  principalitj  cf 
Waldeck,  formerly  in  great  repute  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  b«ih*, 
to  34ay  nothing  of  its  other  attractions,  which  made  it  towardi  the 
latter  end  of  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  half  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Russia,  besides  crowds 
from  other  parts  of  the  eontinent.  Although  now  fallen  from  its  feigi 
estate,  and  eclipsed  by  the  various  other  baths  that  have  since  come  into 
fashion,  it  is  still  much  visited,  and  I  know  of  no  more  agreeable  pJact 
to  spend  three  weeks  or  a  month  in,  during  the  height  of  iU  totioOi 
which  is  from  ihe  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August, 

In  Berlin  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  officer  of  the  Prt*- 
sian  Guards,  who  I  shall  here  call  Von  Aspen,  and  who  had  tDduoed  wt 
to  make  this  slight  dttour,  instead  of  returning  straight  to  El^wi 
via  Hamburgh,  which  was  my  original  intention. 

Von  Aspen  having  visited  Pyrmont  the  summer  before,  was  qai 
aiir  fait  at  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  therefore  I  placed  W] 
self  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  determined  to  amuse  myself,  ud 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as  far  as  I  was  able. 

Me  was  young,  good-looking»  and  possessed  of  that  treuttfVi  a  good 
temper,  atid  the  most  boisterous  spirits  ;  and  he  assured  rae  that  wt  f^  "'^ 
amuHC  ourselves^  provided  only  that  I  would  do  as  others  did,  iD<i 
that  class  of  my  countrymen,  (should  any  of  them  be  there,)  mho  tniiiK 
it  a  national  duty  to  separate  themselves  from  the  natives,  herd  tdgfdwr, 
and  in  every  way  in  their  power^  make  themselves  as  diiagreetbk  ■> 
possible, — a  class  which  I  grieve  to  say,  is  represented  in  nearly  tflCf 
continental  town  I  have  been  in,  and  who  thus  give  us  anything  h^  a 
creditable  reputation. 

This  is  unfortunately  so  true,  that  "  verrUckt  wie  ein  llnffiidtft 
has  become  a  German  proverb. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  when  having  arrived  at  the  «■• 
mitof  one  of  the  high  hills  which  surround  Pyrxuont,  that  the  hortof^' 
postillion  announced  that  we  were  drawing  near  the  end  of  our  jowwy* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  tranquil  or  beautiful  than  th# 
that  now  burst  upon  our  view  ;  the  high  hills  that  surrounded  ut 
ed  with  foliage  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  rich  and  ferttk  valtoy 
neath,  with  the  little  town  nestling  in  a  grove  of  fine  old  ehii4n 
were  all  bathed  in  the  moonlight ;  the  air  was  warm»  and  soft  ai  nil 
and  a  sort  of  dreaminess  pervaded  the  whole  scene,  which  aikcf  " 
long  for  Washington  IrvingB  pen  to  describe  it.     As  soon  as  our  i 
"  Schwager  "  had  ceased  his  ta,  te,  tera,  ra,  the  startled  ntghttngak 
more  resumed  her  plaintive  song,  and  we  rolled  along  the  wbibr 
well  kept  road,  until  at  last  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Logu^  1 
Having  alighted,  gone  through  the  usual  routine  of  paying  for 
horses,  and  at  length  securing  rooms,  we  ordered  supper,  and 
strolled  out  for  half  an  hour  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  delieiotts  liff 
stretch  our  legs  after  so  many  hours'  hard  travelling.     The  W^ 
ject  that  attracted  our  notice,  was  the  broad  and  beautiful'*^™  ** 
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elms,  which  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  water-drinkers,  and  pleasure-hunt- 
ers of  the  pkce,  and  which,  next  morning,  I  discovered  to  be  the  finest 
avenue  I  had  ever  seen. 

We  had  sauntered  about  half-way  down,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  large  and  brilliantly  lighted  room  on  the  right  of  the  allie, 
the  door  and  windows  of  which  were  open,  but  through  the  rich  silk 
curtains  we  could  perceive  a  handsome  chandelier  which  threw  its  light 
on  a  long  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  round  which  a  number  of  peo- 
ple were  seated ;  the  most  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  whole  room, 
which  was  only  broken  at  stated  intervals  by  a  little  sharp  rattling 
noiae,  and  the  business-like  tone  of  a  man's  voice  proclaiming  <'  rouge 
gagntf''  **  impair  et  passe,"  or  words  to  that  eflfect,  then  agun,'' faites 
▼00  jeux,"  and  the  little  rattling  noise  was  once  more  the  only  sound 
that  fell  upon  the  ear. 

**  Seprement,**  exclaimed  Von  Aspen,  twirling  his  long  fair  moustache. 
'*  MoQ  eher  Egerton,  the  Saal  is  still  open,  we  must  enter  and  try  our 
hick; — absolutely  necessary,  no  excuses,  you  must  be  en  rigle  my  good 
ftiend ;  don't  be  alarmed,  I  am  no  gambler,  but  not  to  throw  away  a  few 
doUars  the  day  of  one's  arrival  at  Pyrmont,  is  a  thing  unheard  of:"  so 
dnggtag  me  on  much  against  my  will,  he  thus  brought  me  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  there  overcame  my  lingering  scruples,  by  saying, 
^  Come,  you  have  put  yourself  into  my  hands  to  form  your  German 
•dncation,  during  the  three  weeks  we  remain  here,  and  this,  let  me  tell 
yon,  must  be  your  A,  B,  C." 

By  this  time  we  had  entered  the  Saal,  a  large  and  very  handsome 
room,  brilliantly  lighted,  with  folding  glass  doors  at  either  end,  which 
oommunicated  with  the  other  apartments  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
At  the  time  we  entered,  however,  it  was  quite  deserted,  except  by  a  knot 
of  about  twenty  people,  some  of  whom  were  playing  at  roulette,  but  the 
greater  part  anxiously  watching  the  play  of  a  middle-aged  sallow-looking 
wmBj  seated  at  one  end  of  the  table,  entirely  absorbed  in  the  occupation, 
and  who  had  been  playing  very  high,  but  whom  fortune  did  not  appear 
to  favour.  He  staked  handfuls  of  Louis,  invariably  playing  on  either 
of  the  colours,  and  at  the  same  time  backing  either  '<  pair,"  or  "  impair," 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  losing  the  sdd  chances  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible nonchalance.  We  afterwards  learnt  that  this  man  was  a  Spaniard, 
aamed  O za,  who  from  his  extraordinary  luck,  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  game,  had  become  the  terror  of  all  the  Banquiers  of  the 
■nmerous  watering-places  in  Germany,  and  who,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
Mition,  sustained  his  formidable  reputation  even  at  the  very  table  where 
he  was  now  losing  large  sums.  However,  on  the  present  occasion,  luck 
m  against  him,  and  he  appeared  to  go  on  playing  merely  for  the  sake 
«f  the  occupation,  as  he  proved  far  too  old  a  hand  to  lose  his  head,  or 
hieome  impatient  at  his  losses.  His  features  interested  me  greatly,  for 
ttsj  were  remarkable,  and  owing  to  the  utter  want  of  change  in  expres- 
An»  contrasted  strangely  with  the  deep  lines  in  his  forehead  and  face, 
lAieh  told  of  many  a  stormy  change  having  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 


The  other  members  of  the  group  round  the  table  were  in  nowise  in- 
tvesting,  with  the  exception  of  a  pretty  little  Frenchwoman,  with  spark- 
W  eyes  and  pearly  teeth,  who  was  begging  her  husband  for  another 
'oUar,  to  put  only  once  more  on  the  *'  25  ;  '*  at  the  same  time  flirting  with 
*  lood-looking  young  man,  with  black  moustache,  and  white  kid  gloves, 
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leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  who  was  trying  to  pei^oaile  bef  to 
hack  **  Ig/'  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  looking  all  sorts  of  uimttOTihle 
things.  By  this  lime  we  had  each  changed  a  couple  of  Loms  inlo  dol- 
liirs,  and  were  going  ihroiigli  the  usual  routine  of  placing  them  upon  dif- 
ferent numbers,  and  then  seeing  them  raked  into  the  Banquier's  sde  keep- 
ing, who  still  repeated  in  a  nasal  tone  the  oft  repeated  "faites  voi  jwa." 
and  sent  the  ball  spinning  round  again  its  usual  course-  Von  AspcQ  htd  by 
this  time  lost  his  dollars*  1  had  done  the  same,  and  was  trying^  to  catch  hii 
eye,  that  we  might  quietly  move  off,  and  return  to  our  supper,  which 
my  appetite  told  me  by  this  time  must  be  ready,  I  was  just  going  to 
turn  on  my  heel  and  move  off,  when  the  Spaniard  nest  to  whom  I  had 
been  standing,  and  who  had  ceased  playing  for  the  last  6tg  or  ten  mi* 
nutes,  gently  turned  towards  me>  and  without  moviDg  his  eyes  from  tie 
green  cloth,  said  in  a  low  voice,  '*  Try  14,  it  may  change  your  luck.**  Al- 
though somewhat  surprised  by  being  thus  addressed  by  an  utter  sttwi^i 
I  instinctively  put  tny  hand  into  my  waistcoat-pocket,  and  taking  out 
Louis  d'or  followed  the  advice  by  placing  it  on  the  number  l-l.  •*Ti 
va/*  said  the  croupier,  and  round  went  the  little  ball  with  the  same  tir 
ing  noi8e»  which  wa?  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  same  monoid- 
nous  voice  proclaiming,  ^*  quatorze  rouge  pair  ct  passe/'  and  the  aeit 
moment  thirty-six  Loiiis  were  pushed  towards  14  as  my  property*  I  «• 
still  (louhtiiig  whether  they  were  mine,  when  the  Spaniard  takisf  bis 
short  rake,  pushed  thirty-four  Louis  on  the  red^  leaving  two  on  theianw 
number  as  before,  and  at  the  same  time  whispered  to  roe  still  wiibtial 
raising  his  eyes,  *'  Encore  une  fois  et  forcez  le  rouge:*' round  went  the baH 
and  to  my  amazement  "14  rotige,"  was  again  announced  as  the 
number.  This  brought  me  in  seventy -two  Loiiis  on  the  number,  and  laciy* 
eight  on  the  colour.  *'  Faites  vos  jeux,"  said  the  mao  oace  inowi 
but  deigning  this  time  to  cast  a  glance  at  your  humble  flervant,  «Ho 
thus  suddenly  found  himself  in  possession  of  more  than  sufficed  to  piy 
for  his  continental  trip  during  the  last  three  months ;  I  was  on  tliepoot 
of  scraping  it  all  in,  and  walking  off^  when  the  Spaniard  again  wbifpcnd 
as  before,  his  advice,  sotto  voce,  which  I  followed  to  the  letter,  iad 
I  found  myself,  in  ten  minutes,  the  possessor  of  about  four  hiuwW 
Louis»  and  decidedly  the  lion  of  the  room  for  the  time  being.  Tht 
other  poini^urs  had  ceased  playing,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  tm  my  mfff^ 
mentB ;  the  most  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  room^  and  the  crc^tfitn 
themselves  began  to  look  less  phlegmatic,  and  to  cast  frequent  gUsCP 
towards  the  clocks  which  pointed  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  twrif* 

O sa  still  continued   his  whispered  advice,  and   Von  Aspeo  «» 

flushed,  and  mutltering  between  bis  teeth,  *'  Diable,  quel  bonheur,  il  to 
sautcr  la  banque  ce  scelerat  d'Egerton,"  and  1  verily  believe  I  itbtmid 
have  done  so,  so  great  was  my  run  of  luck,  when  the  clock  fiitck 
twelve,  and  the  croupier  drawing  a  long  breath  exclaimed,  **  h  ^^Bttk 
Monsieur,  pour  ce  soir  Ic  jeu  cesse,"  The  Spaniard  muttered  foiie 
thing  that  sounded  very  like  a  Spanish  oath,  and  by  the  time  1  ht4 
raked  together  my  golden  spoils^  and  turnc<l  round  to  offer  him  my  «^ 
knowledgements,  I  found  that  he  had  risen  from  bis  seat,  and  was  p^ 
emerging  into  the  dark  alU^^  where  the  end  of  bis  bttming  dftr  ■!• 
soon  all  that  was  visible  of  him. 

I  was  now  entirely  occupied  in  collecting  my  spoils,  which  havinf  4^ 
posited  in  my  own  pockets,  and  in  those  of  Von  Aspon^  wc  sallied  to^ 
towards  our  quarters  in  high  spirits,  and  determined  to  do  aopleiii^ 
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to  oor  rapper  after  an  erening  lo  profitably  ipent  I  oeed  not  detail 
the  qoalitj  of  oar  dishes*  or  the  many  good  thmgs  ottered  by  as  on  the 
oceasioo ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  one  we  both  retired  to  oor  rooms, 
agredng  to  meet  at  six  next  morning,  and  sally  forth  into  the  alUe  to 
see  who  was  and  was  not  in  the  place. 

On  opening  my  eyes  the  next  morning  I  fonnd  the  son  shining 
brightly  into  my  windows,  the  trees  looking  green  and  fresh  as  their 
branches  wared  gently  in  the  morning  air ;  the  birds  singing ;  and  my 
ear  caught  the  last  bars  of  one  of  Strauss's  waltxes,  played  as  only  a 
German  band  can  play  them.  All  this  was  rery  pleasant,  and  I  began 
to  rub  my  eyes  to  ascertain  whether  certain  golden  recoUectioos  of 
^  Qnatone,"  and  *'  rooge,"  formed  part  perhaps  of  a  pleasing  dream 
which  I  might  hare  beea  indulging  in,  when  my  attention  was  caught 
by  some  hai^  foosteps  coining  idong  the  corridor  leading  to  my  room; 
and  the  next  moment  the  good-natured,  smiling  ftce  of  Aspen  appeared 
in  the  aperture.  He  wore  a  little  Austrian  cap  placed  very  much  oo 
one  side  of  his  head,  which,  with  its  turn-up  peak,  became  him,  and 
gUTe  Imn  that  deTil-may-care  look  which  we  all  admire  so  much  in  the 
Hungarian  hussars,  and  which  makes  them  seem  so  unlike  all  other 
troops  of  the  same  denomination ;  a  check  shirt,  green  shooting- jacket, 
and  summer  trousers,  with  shoes  and  gaiters,  completed  the  costume. 
^  What  the  deuce,"  said  I,  looking  at  him  from  head  too  foot,  '^  are 
joa  going  to  a  pariie  de  ckaue  t"  "  Not  an  idea  of  it,**  returned  he, 
^  but  nobody  thinks  of  dressing  in  any  other  way  for  the  alUe  in  the 
morning,  and  the  women  are  in  the  same  sort  of  negligee,  therefore 
retenre  your  Stults  coat  and  English  fashions  for  the  afternoon,  when 
joa  can  turn  out  as  great  a  dandy  as  you  please.''  On  went  a  tweed 
ahooting-jacket  and  my  foraging  cap  therefore,  and  thus  accoutred  we 
started  for  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  not  twenty  yards  from  the 
door  of  our  hotel.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  house  we  found  our- 
ftlres  amongst,  as  it  appeared,  the  whole  population  of  the  little  place, 
walking  up  and  down  the  allee,  which,  as  I  before  said,  is  one  of  the 
broadest  and  finest  in  Europe;  it  slopes  gradually  down  from  the 
Bmnnen,  and  is  terminated  by  a  large  piece  of  water,  with  a  fountain 
throwing  the  clear  and  sparkling  water  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high 
into  the  air,  which  falls  again  with  a  refreshing  sound  into  the  basin. 
B^ond  this  you  see  the  rich  and  finely  cultivated  country  stretching  for 
Biles,  terminated  by  .a  blue  range  of  hills  in  the  distance,  and  these  views 
■een  from  the  top  of  the  aUee^  framed  by  the  branches  of  the  old  elms, 
looks  like  a  beautiful  picture  placed  there  for  the  especial  edification  of 
the  loungers,  as  they  walk  up  and  down  and  drink  their  waters,  swallow- 
ing a  glass  every  time  they  again  reach  the  Brunnen.  About  the  centre 
of  the  aUiCj  close  to  the  Saal,  is  a  raised  platform  on  which  were  seated 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  Bohemians,  playing  alternately  Strauss's  waltzes, 
and  the  favourite  airs  from  the  difierent  operas,  and  playing  them  with 
that  tact  and  feeling  which  made  their  performances  an  exquisite  treat 
to  anybody  really  fond  of  music.      Amongst  the  water  drinkers  we 

noticed  as  we  strolled  down  arm-in-arm.  Princess  Al cht  of  Prussia 

and  ber  ladies,  the  Princess  of  Waldeck,  Prince  Hermann  and  his  wife, 
as  well  as  Duke  William  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Prince  of  Lippe,  besides 
several  of  the  other  notabilities  whom  I  need  not  enumerate ;  bowing 
as  we  passed,  we  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the  promenade,  and  there 
met  Countess  Erimstadt  and  her  daughter,  and  four  or  five  others  of 
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our  Berlin  friends.     ••  Ah,"   ftaid  the  Countess*  "  coch&nUc  de  vows 
voir,  Captaiu  Egerton,  and  vous  aussi,  Baron/'  turning  to  AspeOf  **hoii 
long  have  you  been  here  i  when  did  you  arrive?  are  yon  go>U3g  to  make 
any  stay  ?'*  Sec,  &c.    ''  In  the  first  place,  Countess,  let  me  express  the 
sincere  pleasure  I  feci  in  meeting  you  again,  and  then  I  will  proceed  to 
inform  you  that  we  aroTed  late  last  night,  that  we  remain   here  three 
weeks,  and  that  we  are  already  enchanted  witli  ihe  place^  and  doubly  so 
since  we  have  fouud  both  yourself  and  the  Countess  Adele  here^'*  md 
I,  turning  to  her  daughter,  a  tall  and  very  bandsoine  girl  with  a  beau- 
tiful complexion,  bright  blue  eyes»  and  a  quantity  of  tight  hair  liUiiig 
in  ringlets  round  her  lovely  face, 

"  Aimable  comrae  toujours,"  said  the  old  lady,  whom  I  really  w»  de- 
lighted to  meet  again,  '*  and  £  trust/'  continued  she,  **  tb«t  a»  «e  ooly 
arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  you  will  be  our  neighhoun 
at  the  tctbk  dholes  for  you  must  know  that  here  everybody  dtnct 
at  the  same  hour,  and  that  you  are  placed  at  table  accortyng  to  tibe 
date  of  your  arrival,  which  sometimes  is  very  tiresome  ;  but  as  «e  hs4 
nobody  below  us  yesterday  I  trust  that  you  will  both  be  our  oe^ 
hours." 

By  this  time  Aspen  and  Ad6le  were  in  close  conversation,  and  bj 
their  looks  they  appeared  to  meet  with  equal  pleasure ;  thia  coa|M 
with  my  recollection  of  their  always  having  been  partners  at  oor  IMb 
balls^  accounted  for  his  extreme  impatience  to  leave  the  Prmin 
capital  at  the  time  he  did,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  tbt  gif 
little  watering-place  where  wc  now  found  ourselves  so  pU 
located.  Having  arrived  by  this  time  at  the  Brunoen.  vse 
that  we  must  at  all  events  taste  the  waters,  which  we  accor 
Aspen  assuring  us  that  this  year  he  had  come  to  Pyrmont 
a  view  of  drinking  them,  but  by  the  wry  face  I  saw  him  mikt  \ 
fiwallowjiig  his  glass,  1  felt  convinced  he  bitterly  regretted  the  . 
I  laughed  heartily  at  him,  saying  that  I  pitied  him  from  the  bcHoBflf 
my  soul,  as  1  found  the  ta^te  abominable  and  would  not  go  tliroa|k  At 
process  for  worlds  ;  it  was  in  point  of  fact  like  swallowing  a  UtailibrMI 
of  ink,  which  I  thought  beyond  a  joke»  and  therefore  abjured  tbtffi  f9 
ever. 

It  being  now  near  oiglil  o'clock  we  all  separated  lo  go  to  brcilAl^ 
agreeing  to  meet  again  nt  the  hour  and  place  appointecV  us*l  ^^  ^ 
settle  upon  some  place  to  be  visited  in  the  cool  of  the  erentng  by  iW 
whole  party  on  donkeys  ;  the  beautihil  environs  being  &diitifBhly  C^ 
culated  for  such  excursions. 

After  leaving  the  ladies  wc  proceeded  to  discuss  a  thoroughly  Gv- 
manic  (and,  as  I  thought,  a  moiit  uncomfortable)  breakfairt,  oaoiisbi| 
of  a  small  cup  of  coffee,  some  rusks,  a  roll  of  sour  bread*  aad  laV  * 
dozen  hard  boiled  eggs,  thrown  ou  a  heap  of  very  coarse  badHotwW^ 
salt,  the  whole  placed  in  a  common  white  plate.  This  was  thr  ta 
check  to  the  delights  of  Pyrmont,  and  I  bitterly  complained  to  Ao* 
of  the  coarscncBs  and  the  discomfort  of  a  meal  which  in  OM  En^tf^ 
is  so  different,  and  which  enables  one  to  begin  one's  dav  with  « 
and  a  good  starting  poitit.  He  laughed  heartily  and  said  thst  it  < 
pended  entirely  upon  myself,  for  that  if  I  had  ordered  the  efgs  ••  ' 
placed  in  egg-cups,  the  butter  in  fresh  water^  and  the  cofh^  ifl  l^] 
cups  that  all  wovdd  have  been  as  I  desired,  but  that  having  oiuitii^  ^i 
do  so  the  fault  rested  with  mc  and  not  with  our  host.     Wishjof  toW 
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this  forth  with  to  the  test^  I  instantly  dispatched  a  waiter  to  summon  the 
'**  Wirih  "  to  oor  presence*  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  made  his  appearance, 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  from  which  he  continued  to  inhale  his 
Hnngariaii  tobacco  with  the  greatest  sang  froidy  during  my  complaints 
at  the  misery  I  felt  in  beginning  the  day  upon  so  unsatisfactory  a  meal ; 
and  having  grunted  out  **  Sie  haben  mir  zu  befehlen,  Herr  Hauptmann,*' 
tamed  upon  his  heel,  and  waddled  out  of  the  room.     I  felt  lather  in- 
dignant at  what  I  considered  his  want  of  attention  and  respect  to  my 
just  grievances,  but  it  subsequently  turned  out  that  he  had  perfectly 
onderstood  me,  for  next  morning,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
stay  in  his  house,  the  breakout  was  served  up  according  to  the  direc- 
tions I  had  given ;  although  I  afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  dechired 
eivery  Englidunan  to  be  mad  upon  one  point  or  another,  and  that  my 
insanity  appeared  to  be  in  making  a  great  fuss  about  a  meal,  which 
-was  after  all  only  intended  to  prepare  the  stomach  for  the  first  pipe  1 1 
Aotiag  upon  this  Teutonic  tradition,  we  lighted  our  cigars,  and  I  trotted 
down  to  the  shooting-ground,  where  we  found  dght  or  ten  of  the  aUSe 
kwngen,  who  were  plaicing  their  pistol  balls  either  in  the  centre  of  the 
boll's  eye  (at  twelve  paces)  or  so  near  it  as  to  inspire  me  with  con- 
siderable respect  for  their  unerring  aim.     Indeed  I  never  remember  to 
lunre  seen  better  shooting  than  I  did  on  this  occasion,  when  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Hite  of  the  pistol  heroes  of  the  place  happened  to  be 
present.     The  best  shot  present  was  a  Pole,  a  Baron  Brasinski,  who 
«Aer  Yarious  other  feats  placed  a  claret-bottle  horizontally  on  a  table  at 
the  distance  above  named,  and  drove  the  cork  and  his  ball  right  through 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  without  either  splintering  or  in  any  way 
damaging  the  neck  of  the  bottle.     Having  thus  killed  time  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  party  broke  up  to  meet  again  at  the  table 
xTMie  at  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock. 

''And  now,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  Von  Aspen,  '*  we  must  set  to  work; 
Co-morrow  there  is  a  ball  at  the  chateau,  and  therefore  we  must  forth- 
with proceed  to  my  worthy  old  friend  Baron  Von  Spielen  who  unites 
the  fionctions  in  this  vast  principality  of  Prime  Minister,  Mailre  de  la 
Oo/UTy  Mmister  of  Finance,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides ;  to  him  I 
must  first  of  all  present  you,  and  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
procuring  you  an  invitation  from  His  Serene  Highness  the  reigning 
I^rince  of  Waldeck.  Remember,  by-the>bye,  to  give  him  the  title  of 
Exoellency,  of  which  he  is  not  a  little  proud,  for  the  very  reason  per- 
haps that  in  point  of  fact  he  has  no  right  to  it."  Thus  saying,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  great  man's  residence,  which  consisted  of  a  modest  little 
-hooae  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  about  five  hundred  yards  beyond  the  cha- 
lean.  We  found  the  minister  seated  under  a  willow  tree,  writing  at  a  table 
covered  with  papers  ;  and  on  the  ground  lay  scattered  about  three  or 
'  official-looking  boxes,  which  doubtless  contained  all  the  political 
id  state  secrets  of  the  principality. 

He  was  a  grood-natured  looking  red-faced  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  a 
lonae,  with  a  shooting-cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  large  spectacles  on  his 
and  the  never-failing  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  was  so  occupied 
with  bis  dispatches  that  he  did  not  perceive  us  until  we  were  close 
npon  him,  when  the  noise  of  our  footsteps  attracted  his  attention,  and 
looking  up  and  recognizing  Aspen  he  cordially  held  out  his  hand. 

**  Pny  be  seated,"  said  the  Baron,  bowmg  to  us  and  pointing  to  a 
garden-bench  near  him. 
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**  Allow  me,"  aaid  Von  Aspen,  **  to  present  to  your  Excellency  my 
friend   Captain   Egerton,  an    ofBcer   in   the  service  of   her  Britaooie 
P  Majesty,  who  has  accompanied  me  here  from  Berlin,  and  whom  1  tniM 
[you  will   he  kind  enough  to  present  to  his  Serene  Highness.     **  Chftr* 
line  de  tous  voir,  monsieur/*  said  his  Excellency,  *'  and  allow  me  lostnd 
[ Jou  an  invitation  for  the  ball  to-morrow  evening  at  the  eastle«  wbei?  I 
;  ihali  have  the  honour  of  presenting  you/'     Having  asked  roe  ho*  I 
>  liked  Germany^  how  long  a  slay  I  had  made  on  the  Continent,  and  goiw 
I  through  the  usual  routine  of  civilities,  as  well  as  talked  to  Von  Atpoi 
€f  the  last  season,  and  several  families  who  had  been   there  last  y^i^A 
^  but  were  now  scattered  over  different  parts  of  Europe,  at    their 
I  epeetive   residences,    the  conversation   was    interrupted    by  the  dock! 
*  ■triking  twelve,  and  the  stmultaneous  appeiirance  of  the  duf  de  <mimfl» 
'  vith  his  cotton  night-cap,  and  ^oi^aw  in  his  apron -string,  bearing  the  billcf 
fare  for  the  Prince's  dinner  that  day ;  the  serjeant  of  the  guard  with  tbt 
list  of  prisoners  in  the  black  hole  of  the  fortress;  the  agent  of  polia 
with  the  list  of  arrivals ;  and  several  other  important  functioniritt  of 
the  government.     We  now  became  aware  that  our  presence  mutt  htJi 
tf-cyj,  and  therefore  bowing  our  excuses  to  his  Excellency  for  haf  iif  m 
long  trespassed  on  his  valuable  time,  we  rose  and  took  leave  of  tUsf 
old  minister,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  gate,  and   cordially  UiMtig 
us  adieu  returned  to  his  willow  tree  once  more,  to  carry  on  the  gotem- 
ment  of  his  little  country. 

By  this  time  we  had  got  via  ^  r£f  to  the  chateau,  a  solid  old  hoiui 
with  four  loop-holed  turrets  at  either  angle,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  b^ 
embankment,  containing  about  three  or  four  acres  of  ground,  and  viib 
a  sloping  glacis  running  gradually  down  into  a  ver^^  fine  broad  <iftefe« 
filled  with  clear  water,  over  which  a  long  drawbridge  was  throwo^iod 
formed  the  only  communication  with  the  main  land,  the  ditch  briof 
about  thirty  yards  broad  :  a  walled  archway  cut  through  the  emkmk^ 
ment  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  on  either  side  of  which  were  iita* 
ated  the  guard-house,  and  the  state  prison,  originally  intended  for  Mil* 
tical  offenders,  but  now  merely  used  as  a  lock-up  house  for  any  duof^ 
derly  persons,  who  might  have  infringed  on  the  police  regulations  of  dit 
place. 

Just  as  we  came  opposite  to  the  bridge,  the  sentry,  who  had  bctn  Uulf 
watching  the  cjirp  swimming  about,  and  occasionally  just  rising  to  tbt 
surface  to  pounce  upon  some  incautious  fancy  fly  bkimming  too  ncirlbi 
water,  suddenly  came  to  attention,  and  shouted  with  all  his  oufli 
**  Guard,  turn  out;^  in  an  instant  the  sergeant  and  his  guard  of  sfvtnwi 
dressed  in  dark  green  with  red  facings,  and  who  realty  looked  very  fo^ 
dierlike  and  well,  were  under  arms,  and  instantly  ai'ierwards  pftMtri 
as  the  Prince,  with  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  a  groom  behimi  iM 
emerged  from  the  dark  archway,  trotted  across  the  bridge,  and  wis  | 
us  before  we  had  time  to  take  our  hats  off  and  salute  him.  Aid 
only  catching  a  passing  glimpse  of  him,  I  am  not  likely  to  fotgic  I 
impression  his  first  appearance  made  upon  me,  and  1  had  coo 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  countenance,  so  truly  ridiculous  did  be  i  ^ 
to  me.  He  was  a  very  short  and  exceedingly  fat  little  man,  whh  a  1 
round  red  face,  like  the  sun  in  a  London  fog;  he  rejoiced  in  thfi«t 
four  double  chins,  and  as  to  any  neck  ihat  he  might  onoe  hAve  bteii  1 
sessed  of,  that  had  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  the  head  was  placf^i 
mediately  on  the  top  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  chins  fell  in 
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festoons  half  way  down  his  chest ;  he  wore  a  high  green  cloth  cap  with  an 
immense  peak,  the  same  sort  of  white  linen  blouse  that  old  Baron  Spiclen 
rejoiced  in,  and  which  appeared  therefore  here  to  be  a  sort  of  Windsor 
wiiibriii«  and,  to  complete  the  costume,  very  light  yellow  leather  breeches 
and  high  Jack-boots  with  enormous  spurs.  He  was  mounted  on  an  old- 
faahiorod  sort  of  Spanish  horse  with  very  high  action,  and  a  long  tail 
nearly  sweeping  the  gpround.  How  the  deuce  such  a  weight  of  man  and 
horsey  (to  say  nothing  of  the  attendant,  and  the  groom,)  ever  got  over 
the  hiic%e  at  the  pace  they  went  without  breaking  down  the  rickety  old 
concern,  and  g^ing  plump  into  the  ditch  beneath,  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

Vaa  Aspen,  who  was  equally  amused  at  this  sudden  apparition,  hurried 
me  on,  out  of  sight  of  the  sentries,  that  we  might  enjoy  our  hearty  laugh 
wilhoat  indiscretion,  and  having  got  round  the  comer  of  the  road,  I  fairly 
kant  against  a  tree  and  roared  with  laughter,  and  the  more  so  when  As- 
pen eaplained  to  me  that  the  precipitate  charge  the  Prince  had  made 
acroas  the  water,  was  solely  owing  to  hb  having  seen  us,  as  his  shyness 
was  BO  great,  that  it  amounted  to  a  perfect  mania,  and  caused  him  to  do 
the  moat  oat  of  the  way  things  to  avoid  seeing  or  speaking  to  strangers. 
Indeed,  I  afterwards  heard  the  most  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  means 
employed  by  the  Princess  and  those  about  him,  to  induce  his  Serene 
Highness  to  appear  at  his  Wednesday  balls,  to  which  all  the  society 
of  the  place,  who  had  any  claims  to  be  presented,  were  always  invited. 
Thej  generally  succeeded  in  making  him  appear  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  he  would  remain  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  his  handb 
behind  his  back,  bobbing  his  head  to  everybody  who  came  into  the  room  ; 
a  gymnastic  exhibition  that  was  always  terminated  by  a  sudden  bolt  for 
Ike  evening,  and  then  no  power  on  earth  could  ever  get  him  back.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  man,  how- 
ever, and  is  adored  in  the  principality ;  indeed,  I  believe  he  has  but  one 
fiuilt,  and  that  is  his  extreme,  unconquerable  shyness.  We  laughed  all 
the  way  home,  and  it  being  past  two  when  we  reached  the  house,  an  hour 
or  two's  rest  after  so  much  walking,  was  by  no  means  unacceptable  and 
the  more  so  as  we  dined  at  four,  and  heaven  only  knew  what  was  before 
oe  for  the  evening's  amusement ;  for  I  learnt  that  at  six,  or  thereabouts,  the 
whole  population  of  Pyrmont  seemed  to  think  it  a  religious  duty  to  var 
eitfe  the  place,  en  maucy  and  to  sally  forth  on  donkeys,  or  in  carriages, 
to  visit  the  different  beautiful  spots  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  dressed  for  dinner,  we  proceeded  at  the  appointed  time  to 

tte  UMe  dh6U  which  was  held  in  a  long  room  in  a  building  in  the 

wUi$  to  which  all  the  visitors  in  the  place  daily  adjourned,  and,  as  I  be- 

fon  mentioned,  were  placed  according  to  the  date  of  their  arrival.     We 

wen  fortonate  enough  to  find  ourselves  placed  next  to  the  Eisenstadts, 

m  the  Coontess  had  predicted ;  I  taking  my  seat  next  to  hers,  and  Von 

Aqicn  next  to  Addle :  an  arrangement  which  suited  all  parties,  for  the 

eld  lady  appeared  in  no  way  averse  to  the  marked  attentions  of  Von 

Aipm  to  her  daughter.     His  father,  who  held  a  high  legal  appointment 

Jb  the  town  of  Magdburg,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable  property 

Ja  that  part  of  the  country,  was  besides  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest 

^Mlies  in  the  north  of  Germany.     Thus  in  point  of  birth  and  pros- 

jptets,  my  friend  was  fully  entitled  to  urge  his  suit  with  the  fair  Addle, 

^ifkich  by  the  animated  conversation  going  on  between  them,  her  spark- 

Sn|  eyes,  and  his  merry  laugh,  he  was  doing  apparently  with  every  sign  of 
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success.  Immediately  opposite  to  us  were  seated  old  Pniioeu  Tub 
kykoe,  with  her  sod  and  daughter,  BraziDski  the  Pole,  Monsieur  de  Flt^ 
towj  and  a  long  line  of  others  to  whom  I  had  not  yet  been  pretcnted. 
The  hand  was  playing  the  favourite  waltzes  and  pieces  of  Bellmi't  music 
in  th(^  next  room^  tlie  dinner  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  is  gene- 
rally found  at  the  German  t/jhle  d'h6i€^,  the  conversation  was  lively,  ind 
everything  went  off  agreeably  for  the  hour  that  we  remained  at  table;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  we  all  rose  en  masse,  the  sociely  breaking  into 
little  knots  and  coteries,  and  then  sallying  forth  to  take  their  ooSee  b 
the  allee. 

My  little  party,  comprising  those  immediately  aronnd  us  at  table,  ao^ 
some  friends  of  Countess  Eisentadt  who  joined  us  in  the  allit^  tad  to 
whom  she  presented  me,  soon  congregated  at  the  spot  marked  by  Van 
Aspen»  and  a  very  pleasant  hour  we  spent,  talking  over  the  news  of  tk 
day,  looking  forward  with  considerable  amusement  to  the  Court  ktU  4 
the  morrowi  and  debating  what  spot  we  should  turn  our  steps,  (or  mJjtf 
our  donkeys)  to,  in  the  evening.  The  whole  party  looked  vastly  4iiM^ 
ent  from  what  they  had  done  in  the  morning,  for  instead  of  the  iM>|P%6 
then  wom»  the  ladies  were  all  elegantly  dressed,  and  the  men  with  iWr 
kid  gloves,  gold-headed  canes,  and  polished  boots,  looked  vefT  sbo^A 
like  what  they  realty  were,  gentlemen  and  men  of  fashion* 

No  woman  present  was  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  AdMi^  vbo 
w^ore  a  dark  blue  satin  dress  rajfit^  her  pretty  little  foot  fitted  to  perfec- 
tion in  a  bronzed  shoe,  and  a  white  transparent  hat  with  blue  ftowcn: 
she  looked  really  lovely ;  her  complexion  was  brilliant,  her  fialofa 
regular  and  good,  and  her  teeth  the  most  beautiful  that  I  have  e%wmm; 
she  had  a  profusion  of  golden  hair,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  shaded  1^  f«ry 
long  black  eyelashes,  which  gave  them  that  half-closed  and  sitm  look 
which  I  have  always  considered  perfection.  She  was  neither  tnl  tor 
short,  but  of  that  indescrihable  height,  which,  b}'  being  in  socli  Pfribel 
proportion  to  her  features  and  limbs,  added  a  new  charm  to  liir  «Wl 
appearance.  In  two  words,  she  was  a  woman  sure  to  command  t  " 
tion  vfherever  she  appeared,  and  in  the  present  instance,  althougli  i 
had  been  only  three  days  in  the  place,  she  had  the  e/i/r  of  the  PfW* 
eUganU  already  in  her  train.  Knowing  Von  Aspt^n's  admtratioa  fcr  \ 
I  heartily  wished  him  success,  imd  was  not  a  little  amused  bvtbei 
efforts  of  his  rivals  to  supplant  him.  The  most  dangerous  nxaao^ 
latter  appeared  to  me  to  be  Monsieur  de  Brazinski,  the  Pole  wboia  I  lpt" 
already  mentioned.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty -five,  and  w^uUl 
been  decidedly  called  good-looking,  were  it  not  for  the  expretsioa^ 
eyes,  which,  with  the  blandest  of  smiles  for  ever  playing  about  thti 
of  his  mouth,  gave  the  whole  countenance  an  expression  of  f 
have  never  seen  equalled  in  human  face*  He  appeared  fully  i 
this  hunself,  and  evidently  used  every  effort  to  counteract  lU  }i0> 
ner  was  perfect^  and  was  that  of  a  finished  gentleman  and  miBrfl 
world,  and  his  voice  was  so  silvery  in  its  tones,  and  altogeih^c  i 
natingi  that  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  him  witbotti  plfl 
indeed,  great  interest,  for  he  had  travelled  much,  and  was  a  i 
general  information  than  is  oi\en  met  with.  Unttke 
countrymen,  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  off,  for  he  had 
handsome  travel  ling- carnage,  with  his  valet  seated  oq  the  be^^ 
whatever  ornament  he  wore  in  his  evening  toilet,  was  i 
was  seen  to  be  in  good  taste. 

This  man  wa^  dec\d«id\N  sliuck  with  Adekj  and  mi   koamV 
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phytiognoiiij  oonTinoed  me  that  that  he  would  not  stick  at  trifles  to  get 
rid  of  a  riraly  or  carry  his  point.  There  was  a  cruelty  in  his  cold  blue 
eye,  and  a  sharpness  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth  when  in  repose, 
that  oonyiooed  me  I  was  not  hi  wrong  in  thinking  that  such  a  man  had 
both  energy  and  deyil  enough  in  him  to  be  a  dangerous  enemy. 

After  gnat  debating  it  was  at  length  settled  that  we  should  trace 
our  itepa  towards  the  old  town  of  Lenda  for  our  eyening  expedition, 
aitm^  about  two  miles  from  Pyrmont ;  its  chief  attraction  consisting 
in  its  baying  been  ages  ago  the  residence  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  old 
ehtirdi  stOl  standmg,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  best 
preaeryed  in  Germany,  was  built  and  endowed  by  that  soyereign« 
Aeoordiiiglyy  at  six  o'dock,  a  whole  army  of  donkeys  for  the  ladies, 
and  the  snuJl  ponies  of  the  country  for  the  gentlemen  were  provided, 
and  we  sallied  forth  in  a  long  line  through  the  narrow  lanes  and  beau- 
tifiil  eoontry  leading  to  the  old  town.  The  place  has  long  since  fallen 
from  its  hi^  estate,  and  presents  now  merely  one  long  street  of  wretch- 
ed hoyels,  filled  with  dirty  and  smoke-dried  peasants,  whose  chief 
sappmt  ieema  to  consist  in  smoking  and  preparing  the  Westphalian 
haina;  and  fiyingpell  mell,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  same  room 
with  the  poor  pigs,  who  are  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  be  slaughtered 
and  Irang  up  in  the  rafters,  there  to  be  smoked  and  dried  with  the  remains 
af  tlieir  brother  pigs,  who  had  gone  through  exactly  the  same  process 
m  ttsmselTes ;  first  liying  *<frdre  et  cochon"  with  the  family,  and  after- 
vnda  tending  to  their  support  by  the  sale  of  their  smoke-dned  quarters. 
Urn  old  churofa  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  on  the 
lift  ade  of  the  road,  and  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  in- 
kafcitanta  .of  the  town,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  wretched  village, 
far  it  is  now  nothing  more. 

1^  bnilding  contains  some  curious  monuments  of  departed  crusa- 
dhn  and  by-gone  warriors,  whose  very  names  are  now  almost  lost  in  the 
hpae  of  time  since  they  flourished  and  were  renowned.     The  roost 
thing  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  quantities  of  human  bones 
Mattered  about  the  old  church-yard,  where  everything  is  going  to 
The  old  wall  is  partly  fallen  down,  and  the  tombstones  piled  in 
)  phees  in  moss-covered  heaps  one  above  the  other. 
Em  we  reached  Pyrmont  the  shades  of  evening  had  set  in,  a  glorious 
had  risen,  and  the  cool  fresh  air  was  scented  by  a  thousand 
I  and  flowers  as  we  rode  past  the  numerous  gardens  that  lined  the 
I  never  remember  a  more  cool  or  delicious  evening,  making  a 
'  Icnnination  to  a  day  so  pleasantly  spent.     By  the  time  we  reach- 
Bse  the  ladies  were  fatigued,  and  separated  to  retire  early  to  rest ; 
I  therefore  bowed  our  adieu,  and  took  le^ve  until  we  should  again 
aei  them  on  the  morrow  in  the  allSe. 

"  One  day  telleth  another,"  and  therefore  having  described  my  first 
NBty-fbor  hours  in  Pyrmont,  I  will  only  briefly  state  that  for  the  fol- 
rhig  three  weeks  we  spent  our  time  much  in  the  same  way  as  during 
*  ftrit  day  I  have  already  described.  We  danced,  flirted,  occasionally 
yed,  rode  donkey-races,  and  made  pic-nics.  During  this  time  Von 
fm  had  been  constant  in  his  attentions  to  the  fair  Addle,  and  she  on 
"part  seemed  really  to  return  the  sincere  affection  which  he  confessed 
mt  he  felt  for  her.  Brazinski  had  held  out  longer  than  any  of  his 
lla»  and  now  seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  with  the  object  of  his 
simtion,  (I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Addle  brought  to  the  for- 
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innate  man  on  whom  sbe  bestowed  her  haud  the  sum  of  I00,00t| 
dollars,  which  in  Germany  is  considered  a  very  pretty  fortune),  bent  ill ' 
his  efforts  to  annoy  Von  Aapen,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  »o  effec- 
tually that  a  decided  coolnesSi  not  to  say  hostility,  had  sprung  up 
between  them,  and  which  I  foresaw,  should  they  remain  long  in  the 
E^me  place,  would  give  rise  to  some  serious  quarrel.  I  had  been  cm 
the  watch  for  some  time  past  to  prevent  anything  of  the  sort  occurTiog; 
for  from  the  Pole's  character  I  saw  that  he  was  burning-  to  be  reTeng«l 
coide  qtd  coute  on  bb  more  fortunate  rival.  Adele,  quick-sighted  as  i 
woman  always  is  in  stich  alTairs,  foresaw  the  danger,  and  although  sbe 
entertained  a  decided  aversion  to  the  man,  did  everything  in  her  power 
to  conciliate  him,  and  of\en  danced  with  and  talked  to  him  with  tka 
view,  which  she  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 

Things  were  in  this  posture  when  a  few  days  before  my  deptrtott 
from  the  place,  the  usual  Wednesday  hall,  and  which  was  to  be  the  htt 
at  the  chaUau  for  that  season,  took  place. 

Von  Aspen  and  myself  having  made  our  toilet,  proceeded  M  ttfoii 
together,  and  arrived  there  at  about  ten,  when  dancing  had  already  tm^ 
menced  ;  the  evening  was  cool  and  delicious,  and  the  folding  doon  o^ 
the  ball  room  opening  on  to  a  terrace  lined  with  orange  tre«ii  m^ 
abounding  with  lowers,  formed  a  delightful  retreat  from  the  htoc  vnk 
glare  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms.  From  this  terrace  by  day*ii|tit 
a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  lay  ctrttcM 
for  miles  beneath  it  like  a  carpet,  was  obtained ;  and  now  with 
charming  prospect  still  seen  dimly  in  the  starlight,  the  cool  air ) 
by  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  trees,  and  ottomans  and  seats 
aboutj  it  formed  one  of  the  most  charming  retreats  1  ever  rem 
have  seen. 

The  bail  was  brilliantly  attended,  and  the  amiable  Princeti  md  bar 
sister-in-law,  the  Princess  Herman,  both  contributed  to  enchioltktf 
guests  by  their  amiable  and  condescending  affability.  The  PriflCf  • 
usual  stood  in  his  corner,  and  bobhed  his  head  at  us  in  raloni  t«  tar 
salutation  as  we  entered  the  room.  The  ladies  were  all  frahlyvi 
prettily  dressed,  some  of  them  glittering  with  diamonds  ;  and  ihr  Wn* 
cess  VVattickoff,  who  had  for  the  value  of  her  jewels  obtained  theiwi* 
briquet  of  **  Diamentine,"  had  on  that  evening  a  parure  of  iliiiiilJi^ 
and  emeralds  which  were  really  magnificent,  and  completely  ndipil 
the  reigning  Princess  and  all  the  other  ladies  present  Oflicen  dm^ 
rank  in  the  Russian,  Austrian^  and  Prussian  services  were  there  w^ 
their  decorations  and  many-coloured  ribands  in  their  button4iala^ oJ 
young  HiijanU  and  pretty  women  from  nearly  every  country  in  Etf>p 
were  flirting  and  dancing  :  the  toitt  ensemble  forming  as  pretty  a  i 
as  can  well  he  imagined.  From  having  strained  my  ankle  tn  the  i 
ing,  I  did  not  as  usual  join  in  the  dance,  but  contented  myself  by  I 
ing  against  a  door-post  Icaiiing  into  an  adjoining  boudoir. 

A  moment  afterwards  Brazinski  made  bis  appearance^  and  t 
Adfile's  hand  for  the  Polka  led  bcr  off  to  that  fascinating  dance,  wb 
was  just  then  making  its  first  appearance  in  that  part  of  Gernnoy** 
which  some  years  later  was  destined  to  turn  tlie  heads  of  all  L^«^ 
although  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of  we  knew  not  even  of  i> 
existence, 

Vou  Aspen  also  joined  the  dance,  having  for  his  pariaer  a  »tiy|W^  j 
little  woman,  the  wtfe  of  General  Carloff,  a  great  f«ivonnte  of  th  £•*  f 
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perorV  Although  she  often  told  me  she  had  no  ear  for  mosic»  she. 
strange  to  say,  danced  to  perfection^  and  particnlarlv  the  dance  jast 
mentioned,  in  which  Von  Aspen  was  also  an  adept ;  so  that  when  they 
danced  it  together,  they  generally  caused  a  sensation,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  theur  graceful  movements. 

I  retained  my  post  at  the  glass  door,  lookmg  into  the  hall-room,  and 
found  myaelf  immediately  behind  Brazinski  and  Addle.  Von  Aspen 
and  the  Coontess  Carloff  were  immediately  opposite,  and  he,  in  the  highest 
spirits,  was  going  through  all  the  difficult  intricacies  of  the  dance  with 
his  usual  success,  when,  as  he  passed  before  Brazinski,  and  was  executing 
the  back  step,  so  that  he  was  half  turned  the  other  way,  I  observed  the 
perfidioos  Pole  advance  his  foot  a  few  inches,  so  as  to  come  exactly  be- 
tween Aspen's,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  apparently  engaged  in  the 
moat  interesting  oonyersation  with  Addle. 

Aspen,  who  was  at  the  moment  going  at  a  Derby  pace,  stumbled,  and 
then  fell  headlong  at  Princess  Herman's  feet,  upsetting  the  chair  on 
which  little  Prince  Otto,  a  boy  of  about  six  years  old,  was  seated,  be- 
tweoi  his  mother  and  aunt. 

All  this  passed  as  quick  as  thought,  and  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  than  I  have  taken  to  describe  it,  and  the  malicious  smile  on  Bra- 
sioakfa  lip  had  passed  away  before  Aspen  had  regained  his  feet. 

BomiDg  with  vexation,  he  bowed  his  excuses  to  the  Princess,  picked 

tte  litUe  boy  up,  who  was  fortunately  not  hurt,  and  like  a  man  of  the 

warld,  and  with  g^reat  tact  immediately  placed  his  arm  once  more  round 

'  hia  partner's  waist,  and  kughing,  renewed  his  polka  as  if  nothing  had 

happened ;  steering,  however,  this  time  clear  of  the  Pole,  which,  coupled 

mth  hia  look  at  the  latter,  convinced  me  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 

aanae  of  his  hlL    Poor  Addle  had  turned  deadly  pale,  but  not  having 

an  idea  of  the  little  by-play  of  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  thought 

dmt  his  foot  had  merely  slipped,  and  seeing  him  so  gaily  continue  the 

danee,  toon  thought  nothing  more  of  it     Knowing  the  ill-blood  that 

already  existed  I  foresaw  something  serious  would  happen  between  the 

princmal  actors  in  this  little  scene,  and  therefore  watched  for  the  ter- 

minatinn  of  the  dance,  to  see  what  would  ensue.     Brazinski  having  led 

AdUa  to  her  seat,  passed  me  and  leaned  over  the  balustrade  of  the  ter- 

nee,  ai  if  there  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Von  Aspen.     As  I  had  antici- 

fatad^  the  latter  soon  passed  me,  his  brow  flushed  with  anger,  and 

vp  to  where  the  Pole  was  standing,  tapped  him  smartly  on  the 

r,  and  whispered  into  his  ear  in  a  hissing  voice,  which  betrayed 

nge,  **  Monsieur  vous  etes  un  insolent,  je  ne  sais  pas  si  je  m'ex- 

"^Jl^  ^Vufiutement,  Mai -adroit,**  replied  the  other,  **  et  vous  me  renderez 
^;^  miMm  pour  la  phrase.** 

Von  Aspen's  reply  was  so  impetuous  that  in  an  instant  things  were 
^  iiimiid  on  one  side  and  the  other  that  rendered  a  meeting  unavoidable 
Hween  men  of  honour.  We  were  fortunately  alone  on  the  terrace,  but 
■t  had  passed  already  which  rendered  my  interference  as  a  peace- 
■ker  totally  hopeless. 

Aapen  turning  towards  me,  exclaimed,  ^  My  dear  Egerton,  I  am  sure 
at  I  may  rely  on  you  in  the  present  afiair,  and  therefore,"  said  he, 
^"ning  to  the  Pole,  **  I  beg  that  you  will,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
Vb^  pat  yoor  friend  in  communication  with  Captain  Egerton,  that  our 
\  may  be  settled  at  once.     Brazinski  bowed,  and  turning  into 
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the  l>aIl-rooin  was  soon  engaged  in  oonveraatlon,  and  when  I  passed  bin 
was  proposing  a  pic-nic  to  the  Countess  Carloff  and  Pnnoe«  BcrmaD, 
for  the  day  after  at  Fruden-ThaL 

That  which  I  had  all  aloDg  dreaded  had  now  taken  place,  and  from 
what  had  passed  between  them,  I  saw  not  the  most  distant  cbuioe  of  an 
arrangement  being  possible.  On  my  return  from  the  ball  1  foimd  Von 
Aspen  coolly  smoking  his  cigar  and  leaning  out  of  the  windovt  )ob>| 
and  talking  to  a  little  Frenchman,  whom  he  was  quizzing  about  sone 
Tillage  c<)Dquestj  which  he  laughingly  assured  me  bad  prevcailed  hiai 
from  coming  to  the  ball  that  evening. 

Aspen,  having  bid  good  night  to  his  boasting  friend,  tonMd  tawudi 
me  and  exclaimed,  *'  Well,  thank  heaven,  I  have  got  thai  Msoottdvil  ialo 
a  corner  at  last,  and  if  1  let  him  out  of  it  may  I " 

**  Stop  my  good  friend/'  said  I,  *^  is  it  possible  that  you,  with  mr 
prospects,  and  with  everything  smiling  on  you  in  thia  world,  should  tlai 
lightly  wish  to  sacrifice  all  to  gratify  a  momentary  resentment^  and  Ow 
stake  your  existence  against  that  of  a  man  whose  history  nobody  bkovit 
and  whom  a  great  many  people  suppose  to  be  at  best  an  adTcnlima'?'* 

"  My  good  fellow,"  replied  he,  **  all  that  may  be  very  true,  but  yon  ami 
remember  that  that  has  passed  between  us  which  can  never  be  fesfrtei. 
and  therefore  you  will  prove  your  friendship  towards  me^  not  by  mniod* 
ing  me  of  what  I  may  lose,  (and  here  his  voice  faltered)  but  by  meMj 
arranging  a  meeting,  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  agreeable  as  nog  m 
it  is  hanging  over  one,  and  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  terxniiuflid  ^ 
better  for  all  parties.  And  now,"  continued  he,  holding  out  his  ksid 
towards  me,  "  I  have  some  papers  to  look  over  and  destroy,  m  ttm  d 
accident,  therefore  good  night ;  I  put  my  head  upon  my  pillow  «ttb  Mi 
confidence  that  my  honour  will  remain  unsullied  in  such  kacfffif  is 
yours,  I  therefore  give  you  carte  hianch^,  and  do  not  let  use  hetf  abdst 
it  again  until  the  time  and  place  is  named,  where,"  added  bcv  vd^  ^ 
smile^  "  yon  shall  be  satisfied  with  your  principal.** 

I  pressed  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  feeling  the  force  of  whit  hr 
had  said,  left  him  with  a  heavy  heart  to  retire  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  1  was  still  dressing  when  the  <farfofi  brought  a  «wi 
in  with  the  name  of  "  Baron  de  Plato w/'  and  said  that  the  genHkos 
was  waiting  outside,  and  wished  to  speak  tome:  hurriedly  slipfing^* 
dressing-gown,  I  desired  him  to  be  admitted. 

1  need  not  detail  the  conversation  which  lasted  about  a  quarter  tdtB 
hour ;  suffice  it  to  aay^  therefore,  that  not  having  been  able  to  efet  laf* 
thing  like  a  reconciliation  which  I  believe  he  desired  as  much  if  I  <M* 
but  which  Brazin ski's  obstinacy  totally  prevented,  we  finally  »qiMia^ 
having  appointed  the  meeting  to  take  place  that  evening,  at  sef«#*<iKh* 
at  the  corner  of  a  little  wood  near  the  *^  Saline,"  and  at  aboal  Uf  < 
mile  from  the  town. 

The  day  passed  over  as  usual,  and  as  the  sun  declined,  I  omAi'^A 
help  reflecting  that  soon,  within  a  few  hours,  I  might  lose  a  iricnd  nh^ 
high-spirited  and  generous  character  had  endeared  him  to  me  xnortt^ 
I  had  an  idea  of  before  this  event,  which  brought  one's  M^n^^^ 
were,  to  a  focus. 

I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  toss  with  Dc  PUtow  far 
of  weapons,  atid  named  small  swords,  for  had  it  been  pistols,  af 
sinski  wislied,  my  poor  friend  would  have  stood  but  a  sorry  chsM* 
surviving  the  rencontre. 


SPA   OP   PYRMONT. 

At  the  hour  named,  we  repaired  to  the  chosen  spot,  and  there  found 
Brasmski  and  his  second  already  awaiting  us ;  Labord^  the  Frenchman, 
and  one  or  two  others  were  also  there  as  spectators,  as  the  affair,  in  spite 
of  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  had  to  a  certain  degree  got  wind. 

Our  principals  having  stripped  their  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  the 
Pole  haTing  rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeve  to  the  shoulder,  exposing  a  long 
sinewy  arm,  with  a  good  deal  of  nerve  and  hard  muscle,  we  delivered  to 
each  his  weapon,  and  having  placed  them  side-ways  to  the  setting-sun  so 
as  to  give  a  fair  distribution  of  light  to  each,  we  crossed  their  swords, 
and  I,  retiring  a  few  paces  to  the  right,  grave  the  signal  to  beg^n. 

Both  parties  were  cool  and  determined,  and  there  was  that  malignant 
look  about  Brazinski,  which  I  have  before  noticed,  and  which  proved 
that  he  was  now  bent  on  mischief.  Von  Aspen  was  perhaps  a  shade 
paler  than  usual,  but  by  his  compressed  lips,  firm  hand,  and  resolute 
eye,  I  perceived  in  an  instant  that  he  was  all  right,  and  he  would  not 
lose  the  dqr  from  want  of  nerve  at  all  events. 

Their  guards  were  totally  different,  one  belonging  to  the  French,  and 
tbe  other  evidently  to  the  Italian  school  of  fencing.  Aspen  was  graceful, 
and  upright  as  a  dart,  firmly  placed  on  his  legs,  with  the  left  hand  aloft, 
as  if  he  was  engaged  in  a  common  assault  in  a  fencing-master's  room. 

Brasinski  sunk  much  lower  than  his  adversary,  and  crouching  forward 
with  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  evidently  meant  to  attack  en  seocmdey 
a  &r  more  dangerous  mode  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  fencer  than 
the  other. 

In  an  instant  after  the  signal  their  swords  clashed,  and  thrust  and 
parry  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Von  Aspen's  attack  was 
9D  impetuous  that  I  trembled  for  his  safety,  but  his  very  imprudence 
him,  for  it  so  completely  occupied  his  adversary  that  he  had  not 
\  to  employ  those  dangerous  thrusts  en  seconde,  which  I  foresaw,  and 
9D  nmch  dreaded.  The  combat  had  lasted  now  nearly  five  minutes ;  Von 
Aspen  began  to  show  symptoms  of  loss  of  breath,  and  I  then  knew  that 
soon  all  must  be  up  with  him,  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knew 
no  generosity ;  but  at  this  period  of  the  renconti'e  they  began  to  change 
I  in  attacking,  and  the  Pole  taking  now  the  lead,  swift  as  lightning 
the  lunge  en  aeconde.  Through  his  very  weakness.  Aspen's  life 
saved,  for  at  that  instant,  he  faltered  and  swerved  a  little  to  the 
bit,  Braiinski's  sword  passing  through  his  shirt,  and  grazing  his  right 
nd^  shewed  its  bloody  point  some  inches  behind  his  back.  Had  Von 
Aspen  fidtered  at  that  very  instant,  he  would  have  been  run  through  and 
dntMigh  the  centre  of  his  body ;  as  it  was,  however,  the  smart  of  the 
flash  wound  gave  him  fresh  energy,  and  calling  all  his  strength  into  one 
Isst  eibrt,  ere  Brasinski  could  disentangle  his  weapon  from  the  folds  of 
Us  shirt,  he  plunged  his  sword  up  to  &e  very  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the 
anfbrtnnate  Pole,  who,  with  a  deep  groan  of  agony,  sunk  to  the  earth, 
and  the  instant  afterwards  was  writhing  on  the  ground  covered  with 
Hood,  and  at  his  last  gasp,  his  hand  had  clutched  the  turf  convulsively, 
•od  hb  face  pale  as  ashes,  and  sprinkled  with  blood  from  the  bubbling 
voond,  bore  an  expression  of  hatred  and  revenge  which  to  this  hour 
aakas  me  shudder  when  I  think  of  it.  Raising  himself  slowly  on  one 
ilbow  he  turned  to  Aspen,  his  lips  moved  but  only  to  give  utterance  to 
the  death-rattle  that  was  in  his  throat,  his  eyes  glazed  as  they  still  glared 
on  OS,  and  the  next  instant  he  fell  heavily  backwards,  a  bloody  and  dis- 
fignred  corpse  1 
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All  ihis  had  passed  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  it  has  taken 
me  to  describe,  and  sceitig  now  the  terminalion  of  the  aSkir,  I  knew  ua 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  llierefore  hurrying  Aspen  from  the  ground  ere  he 
had  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  thus  so  quickly  sending  a  fellow - 
creature  to  his  last  account,  we  gained  the  opposite  side  of  the  little 
wood  ;  there  a  couple  of  horses  had  been  waiting  for  the  survivor  (for 
we  knew  that  it  was  a  case  of  life  or  death),  and  springing  into  the  sad* 
dies,  we  put  spurs  to  our  steeds,  and  half  an  hour's  sharp  riding  brought 
us  over  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  from  whence  we  pushed  on  and  reached 
the  town  of  Ham  el  en,  where  we  knew  we  should  be  secure. 

The  day  after  the  event  I  have  described,  and  when  everybody  wu 
still  talking  of  it»  Mon<iieur  de  Platow's  brother  reached  Pyrmontt  imd  oe 
viewing  the  body  of  his  brother's  unfortunate  principal,  be  at  once  rp» 
cognized  him  as  an  old  acquaintance  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  o«tr}y 
twenty  years,  but  with  whose  history  he  was  intimately  acquainted. 

It  appeared  that  his  real  name  was  Ostrof,  but  that  from  Bome  do* 
graceful  gambling  transaction  ^  and  a  duel  caused  by  it,  in  which  he  hti 
killed  a  young  officer  of  great  promise  in  the  most  savage  and  cowsnfiy 
way,  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  regiment,  that  from  that  ht?ar 
he  had  become  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast ;  and  that,  sinking  tCM  by 
step,  he  had  al  last  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery,  and  wm  hrinf 
under  an  assumed  name  in  Paris,  when  the  minister  of  police  in  St 
Petersburgh,  thinking  him,  from  his  acknowledged  talents  md  fMlfe- 
manliko  exterior,  a  6t  subject  for  a  spy^  had  furnished  him  wttk  ibr 
means  and  assumed  name^  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  Sagrmot' 
ful  avocation. 

In  this  he  had  but  too  well  succeeded,  as  he  had  been  the  mitif  rf 
sending  several  of  his  unfortunate  countryTnen,  who  were  obooxiaiti  to 
the  Russian  government  from  their  participation  in  the  Polish  rditUSoB, 
to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  where  they  were  now  languishing  in  chaimiad 
slavery* 

This  account,  together  with  the  well-known  fact  that  he  had  hem  thf 
aggressor  in  the  quarrel,  completely  exonerated  poor  \^on  Aspen«  whmt 
part  now  everybody  took,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  conifnfdft 
benefit  upon  society  in  thus  ridding  it  of  so  dangerous  a  man. 

Two  months  subsec|uenl  to  the  events  I  have  detailed*  sad  wImo  I 
was  shooting  in  the  north  of  Engl  an  d»  I  received  letters  from  B^j% 
stating  that  Von  Aspen  had  been  pardoned*  that  the  whole  mSmt  M 
blown  over,  and  that  he  was  shortly  about  to  be  united  to  the  fiur  Atti^ 
his  father  having  approved  of  the  match,  and  settled  one  of  hit  M^ 
bourg  estates  upon  his  happy  son,  from  whom  I  shortly  aflerwifdi  i 
ceived  a  long  and  kind  letter,  detailing  the  said  events,  and  pre«i«^  i 
to  come  over  and  he  present  at  his  wedding. 


NASIR.ED-DIN  KHOJAH,  THE  TURKISH 
''  JOE  MU.LER." 

BV   DA,    W.   C.   TAYLOR. 

Writers  of  the  last  century  were  accustomed  to  include  Turks 
and  Arabs  under  the  general  name  of  Saracens,  an  appellation  pro- 
per only  to  the  latter  people,  but  the  timilarity  between  the  two 
races  is  limited  to  their  adoption  of  the  same  reli^on*  The  Turk, 
lesa  iiBagi native,  but  not  less  bigoted  than  the  Arab,  has  a  sturdy 
sullenness  in  his  disposition,  which  has  been  generally  mistaken  for 
rraviiy,  but  he  can  laugh  in  secret  as  heartily  as  the  most  mercurial 
European,  and  he  has  a  store  of  jests  provided  for  him  by  Nasir.ed- 
din  Khojah,  which  produce  as  much  merriment  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  as  those  of  Joe  Miller  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It 
hai  been  customary  in  all  ages  to  set  up  some  notorious  or  profes- 
sional joker,  to  whom  were  assigned  as  waifs  and  strays  all  fatherless 
witticisms,  unclaimed  puns,  and  unappropriated  jests ;  Howleglas 
held  this  office  for  centuries  among  all  the  divisions  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  the  late  Lord  Norbury  was  advanced  to  this  dignity  in  England, 
and  the  veteran  Samuel  Rogers  holds  the  rank  of  what  the  Araba 
would  call  "  the  grandfather  of  jokes/'  in  the  very  limited  portion  of 
jr  country  that  deserves  to  retain  the  name  of  '^  merrie  England." 
Nasir-ed-din  is  the  Turkish  Howleglas,  and  he  has  therefore  re- 
Mved  the  title  of  the  Khojah,  a  name  which  both  in  sound  and 
snse  resembles  the  English  word  codger.  Where  he  was  bom, 
ihere  he  lived,  how  long  he  continued  upon  earth,  and  at  what 
ae  he  departed  to  cross  Al  Sirat*s  arch  into  paradise  are  drcum- 
inces  which  no  historian  has  recorded.  He  comes  upon  us  quite 
nexpectedly  as  a  candidate  for  a  lectureship  in  one  of  the  mosques 
'  Constantinople,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  voluntary  sys* 
tem  there  established  is  taken  on  trial  by  the  congregation. 

One  day  he  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque  and  thus  addressed 
Ilia  audience.     **  O  true  believers,  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to 
aay  to  you  ?"     '^No/'  responded  the  congregation.     •'  Well  then,  as 
you  are  so  stupid,"  said  he,  *' there  is  no  use  in  my  speaking  to 
you,*'  and  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  leaving  the  congregation 
Without  a  sermon.     Unaccustomed  to  be  stinted  in  their  spiritual 
foo€l,  the  frequenters  of  the  mosque  resolved  to  catch  him  the  next 
time.     When  he  ascended  the  pulpit  on  the  following  Friday,  and 
pat  his  usual  question,  '*  O  true  believers  do  you  know  what  I  am 
g)oio^  to    say  to  you?"  a  unanimous  "ay''   was    returned  which 
might  have  been  heard  from  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora.     **  Very  well,"  said  Nasir-ed-din,  quilting  the  pulpit,  **  As 
you  know  all  about  it  there  is  no  use  in  my  telling  you.'*     The  con- 
gregation, though  baffled,  did  not  lose  the  hope  of  testing  his  powers; 
A  third  time  the  pulpit  was  opened  to  him,  and  a  third  time  he  in- 
<|uired,  "  O  true  believers,  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you?"     They  replied,  '*Some  of  us  know,  and  some  of  us  do  not 
Jtiiow/*      '*  Very  well,"  said  he,  ^*  let  those  who  know  tell  those  who 
do  not  know,  and  that  will  save  us  all  some  trouble." 

Dismissed  from  the  mosque,  Nasir-ed-din  became  a  candidate  for 
t^tie  place  of  Astrologer  to  a  Pacha,  who  had  acquired  some  tincture 
of"  profane  Nazarene  knowledge.  There  were  two  other  candidates, 
'^I'la  the  question  was  put  to  them  "whether  does  the  sun  go  round 
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the  earth,  or  the  earth  round  the  sun;"  the  first  candidate  said,  "the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun  ;*' — the  second  ^id,  ''  the  sun  goes  ro 

the  earth  ;*' — but  Nasir-ed-din  replied,  **  Bometimes  one,  and 
times  the  other*"    This  ingenious  compromise  between  the  Pi 
and  Copernican  systems  failed  of  success ;  the  Khojah  was 
employment  and  without  food.     In  his  distress  he  entered  a  _ 
and  began  to  plunder  it.     He  filled  a  sack  with  the  turnips  and 
rots,  and  then  began  to  thrust  them  into  the  breast  of  hia  robesj — tor 
he  lived  in  the  days  when  Turks  wore  the  flowing  garments  which 
gave  them  such  an  appearance  of  dignity  now  gone  for  ever,  sf    ^ 
they  have  been  buttoned  into  light  trocks  by  the  late  Sultan. 
the  midst  of  Nasi r-ed- din's  work  he  was  surprised  by  the  propri 
who  furiously  ran  up,  and  seizing  him,  exclaimed,  '*  What  do  yi 
want  here  ?"    The  Khojah,  at  first  a  little  confounded,  soon  reco 
his  self-posfiession,  and  replied,  **  A  very  violent  blast  o£  wind 
me  up,  whirled  rae  through  the  air,  and  threw  me  down  liere,' 
"Very  well,'  said  the  gardener,  *'  but  (pointing  to  the  vegctai!»^e<<l 
how  came  all  my  carrots  and  turnips  to  be  pulled  up?"     *'  Vt 
replied  the  Khojah,  '*  the  wind  was  so  exceedingly  violent,  t: 
tossed  me  about,  and  to  steady  myself,  I  grasped  the  vegetal. 
my  hand,  but  so  fierce  was  the  storm,  that  they  were  all  uproot 
**  Good,  ligain  !"  said  the  gardener;  '*  but  can  you  tell  roe  how  c 
this  sack  to  be  filled  with  my  property  ?"     **  Pooh,"  replied  Nj 
ed-din,  "  I  was  just  meditating  how  1  should  answer  that  queatidt 
when  you  came  and  interrupted  me" 

The  ingenuity  of  these  replies  procured  him  a  dinner,  and  htwu 
invited  to  rejjeat  his  visits  to  the  gardener,  who  resided  at  8«y- 
hissar,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  One  ev^BlBf  H 
he  was  returning  from  this  place  in  company  with  a  friend,  hf«* 
the  Kazee,  or  religious  and  civil  judge  of  the  disli'iet,  stretcM  ii 
full  length  in  his  vineyard,  sleeping  oW  the  fumes  of  a  detaucL 
Nasir-ed-din,  seeing  the  Kazee's  condition,  stole  his  gown,  ptrtit<» 
his  own  shoulders^  and  ^pat  upon  the  drunkard  as  a  violatuf  of  iW 
faith.  When  the  Kazee  awoke  and  mii^sed  his  gown,  he  aufnmcai' 
his  attendants,  and  sending  them  in  diflerent  directions,  cofEmiaM 
them  to  arrest  the  person  with  whom  it  should  be  discovered,  Xjttf* 
ed-din,  who  was  strutting  through  the  streets  in  his  grand  robei^lBl 
less  proud  than  the  jackdaw  in  the  borrowed  plumes  cif  the  petem 
was  met  by  one  of  the  officers,  who  recognized  the  gown,  sdied 
Khojali  and  dragged  him  before  the  Mekkemeh  or  public  trii 
When  the  Kazee  saw  him  he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  voice,  "  Ki 
EfTendi,  where  didst  thou  find  that  gown  ?"  The  Khojah  aiwwi 
in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all  the  spectators  might  hear  him,  **  A»l 
walking  last  evening  with  a  friend,  we  saw  a  Kazee  so  recklcii 
the  holy  law  which  he  was  appointed  to  administer,  that  he  liyw 
open  field,  dead  drunk,  and  fast  asleep.  My  compatiion,  in  indij 
tion,  spat  upon  him,  kicked  him,  and  taking  off  hi*  cloak,  pfl^ 
upon  rae.  If  it  be  thy  property,  O  Ka^ee.  I  am  willing  to 
to  thee.'*  Alarmed  for  his  reputation  and  his  office,  the 
exclaimed,  **No,  no,  Khojah,  it  is  none  of  mine!  It  U 
mine  I" 

Me  was  some  time  afterwards  invited  to  partake  of  a  banqi 
hou&e,  where,  when  Ke  had  gone  previously  in  his  dirty,  iAiJ 
tattered  garmeuU,  \\c  WOl  \^^i\  \.t^sv\&\  mvK  tE^eat  di»re*p«rt 
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contumely.    But  now,  when  he  appeared  in  the  rich  robes  of  the 

Kazee,  and  with  new  A'kahvar,  for  which,  on  the  strength  of  the  gown, 
a  tailor  had  given  him  credit,  he  was  received  with  honour  at  the 
door,  sahited  with  a  shower  of  compliments,  unt!  conducted  to  the 
highest  seat.  A*  the  dishes  were  presented  to  him,  he  dipped  the 
aleeve  of  his  gown  in  each.  "  Khojah  Etfendi/*  exclaimed  the  asto- 
nished guests,  "  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  are  you  doing?"  He 
very  coolly  replied,  "  Since  all  the  respect  you  have  shown  to  me  is 
owing  only  to  my  garments,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  participate 
in  the  feast." 

The  title  of  EIFendi,  or  gentleman,  given  to  the  Khojah  by  the 
Kajsee  and  the  gnests,  enabled  him  tf>  obtain  a  wife  who  had  some 
property.  Soon  after  marriage  she  discovered  that  the  state  of  his 
affairs  was  not  so  flourishing  as  he  had  represented,  and  she  took 
various  ways  of  annoying  the  gay  deceiver.  One  day  that  the  soup 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  boiling-hot,  she  took  a  large  spoonful  of 
it,  which  scalded  her  mouth,  and  forced  the  tears  into  her  eyes. 
**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  Khojah,  *'  is  the  soup  so  hot  as  to 
scald  you  ?"  **  No,  Effendi,"  she  replied,  '*  but  my  poor  deceased 
mother  was  very  fond  of  this  soup,  and  I  could  not  reirain  from 
weeping  when  the  taste  of  it  brought  Iier  to  ray  recollection."  The 
Khojah  thus  assured,  took  also  a  spoonful,  which  scalded  him  in  a 
similar  way,  and  forced  him  to  shed  tears,  '^Effendi/'  said  his  wife, 
sneeringly,  **  what  is  the  matter?  why  are  you  weeping  ?"^ — "Ah  !" 
said  he,  *'  my  tears  proceed  from  jnst  and  deep-rooted  sorrow  ;  I 
grieve  that  so  respectable  a  lady  as  your  mother  was,  should,  at  her 
death,  have  left  a  daughter  like  you  behind  her/' 

Although  Na^ir-ed-din  was  really  in  great  poverty,  the  appearance 
which  he  made  in  the  Kazee's  robes  led  to  a  general  belief  of  his 
wealth.  One  night  a  robber  broke  into  the  houi^e,  and  the  wife 
hearhig  the  noise,  exclaimed,  '*  Effendi !  Eflendi  I  there's  a  thief  in 
the  house  I"  The  Khojah,  lazily  turning  in  hit  bed  replied,  **  Tut, 
woman,  never  mind,  1  only  hope  that  he  may  find  something,  for 
then  we  can  take  it  from  him/* 

In  order  to  raise  a  little  money,  Nasir-ed*din  took  an  old  guitar, 
and  frequented  the  roads  about  Constantinople  as  an  itinerant  musi- 
cian. One  day  he  met  a  wealthy  traveller  who  asked  him  whitlier 
he  was  going.  The  Khojuh  answered  that  he  wtis  trying  to  pick  up 
a  little  money  by  singing  and  music*  "  Sing  me  a  song/'  said  the 
traveller,  and  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  paras/*  Deeming  such 
remuneration  inadequate,  the  Khojah  at  first  refused,  but  when  the 
traveller  threatened  violence,  he  preluded  a  little  on  his  guitar,  and 
then  sung  the  first  line  of  the  popular  aong 

^*  I  went  and  I  ttood  l»y  the  sUurea  of  the  sea," 

This  line  he  repeated  several  times  without  variation.  "  What  !'* 
exclaimed  the  traveller,  **  will  you  never  make  any  further  progress  ?" 
— **  Hand  out  some  more  paras,  my  fine  fellow,''  replied  Nasir-ed-din, 
*'and  then  perhaps  I  may  be  persuaded  to  go  in  and  take  a  dip/* 

Itinerancy  proved  pretty  profitable,  the  Khojah  soon  became  suf- 
ficiently rich  to  buy  a  donkey  and  a  slave.  One  day,  a  neighbour, 
whom  he  had  no  great  wish  to  oblige,  came  running  to  him  and  said, 
**  Khojah  Effendi,  I  have  great  need  of  a  donkey  to  bring  home  wood 
to-'day,  have  the  kindness  to  lend  me  yotirs/* — *  1  have  not  my  don- 

r  F  2 
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key  at  home/'  said  the  Khojah.     At  this  instant  the  atunud  bfmjed 
in  the  stable.     "Ho!"  exclaimed  the  neighbour,  "do  I  not  he 
your  ass  braying  in  the  stable?" — *^  Begone!  you  impertinent  fd 
low,"  exclaimed  the  Khojah,  '*doyou  dare  to  take  the  word  of  i 
ass  in  preference  to  mine."  _ 

But  though  unwilling  to  lend»  Nasir-ed-din  was  not  reluctant  t» 
borrow.  On  one  occasion  he  obtained  the  loan  of  a  kettle  from  hit 
neighbour,  and  when  he  returned  it  to  the  owner,  placed  a  imall 
kettle  inside  it  The  owner  on  receiving  the  utensil  looked  with 
surpri&e  at  the  contents,  and  asked,  *'  What  means  this,  Kbojah?"— 
"Your  kettle/'  replied  Nasir-ed-din,  "hath  brought  forth  a  youo^ 
one !"  The  owner  of  the  kettle  did  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of 
the  apparent  stupidity  of  his  neighbour ;  he  kept  the  two  kecdeft, 
praised  Nasir-ed-din  for  his  honesty,  and  commended  him  for  not 
sepfirating  mother  and  child.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  day&,  the 
Khojah  borrowed  the  large  kettle  a  second  time,  and  detjuned  It  to 
long  that  the  proprietor  came  in  person  to  ask  for  it.  In  reply  to 
his  demand,  the  Khojah  stated,  with  all  due  gravity,  that  the  kcttlf 
was  dead,  '*  Come  now,  let  us  have  none  of  your  jokes,  Khojah.*' 
said  the  owner ;  **  how  can  a  kettle  die." — *'  Begone  from  my  hotiie^ 
infidel  V  cried  Nasir-ed-din,  **  you  beHeved  me  when  I  told  yo<i  thit 
the  kettle  had  brought  forth  a  young  one,  and  you  will  not  bdkve 
me  when  I  tell  you  it  is  dead/* 

A  kettle,  however,  is  of  no  great  use  unless  there  be  something  to 
put  in  iL  The  Khojah  went  in  search  of  some  meat,  but  eoulil 
obtain  no  credit  lie  then  strolled  out  into  the  country,  and  c^rae 
to  a  lake  dn  which  a  flock  of  ducks  was  swimming.  He  ran  l^wtrdt 
them,  and  they  immediately  §ew  away.  Taking  out  some  brfis4.  ht 
sat  down  by  the  lake,  and  dipping  some  morsels  in  the  water,  began 
to  eat.  A  generous  rustic,  who  witnessed  the  proceeding,  ^tth 
astonishment,  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  **  What  are  you  doing  itoe, 
Khojah?'*  With  a  deep  sigh,  Nasir-ed-din  replied,  '''  I  havedawMt 
forgotten  the  taste  of  flesh,  and  so  I  am  trying  the  flavour  of  dadk- 
soup  I" — *'  Small  is  the  flavour  that  the  ducks  have  left  in  the  wttirr 
said  the  countryman,  "  but  I  have  just  killed  a  hare,  which  if  foo 
will  have  dressetl  for  me,  we  will  share  the  feast,"  The  oitr  wH , 
accepted  ;  the  Khojah  and  the  clown  returned  to  the  city, ' 
they  had  a  merry  feast  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  party  of  men  coming  to  Nasir-ed-dii'il 
house,  demanded  to  be  received  as  guests.     "Who  are  ym,  f^\ 
what  are  you?"  asked  the  reluctant  host     They  replied,  **Wci 
the  neighbours  of  the  man  who  brought  you  the  hare."    He  «!• 
corned  them  heartily;  and  when  they  came  into  the  house,  set  bff«* 
them  a  bowl  of  water*     In  astonishment  they  called  out,  "Ho,  ^k*  J 
is  this,   Khojah   Effendi?"     He  very  coolly  answered,   »*Ittitfe*| 
water  in  which  I  boiled  the  hare  !'* 

With  no  less  ingenuity  he  parried  an  attack  which  his  thtt  mtik 
on  his  generosity.  On  the  day  that  his  wife  was  coniiDed*  NaiiM^ 
din  was  walking  in  the  front  of  his  house,  waiting  some  intellig«««* 
of  the  interesting  event  Suddenly  his  slave  ran  ont,  cxdaiouBli  i 
''Largesse!  largesse;  I  bring  you  glad  tidings;  Providence  !«•  I 
blessed  you  with  a  beautiful  son!" — '*  Wei  U"  said  the  Khojdl,*' 
am  very  much  obliged  to  Providence,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  i* 
discover  what  you  had  to  do  with  the  matter/* 

The  son  whoi^  bulk  was  thus  coolly  taken^  manifested  at  in  «*'? 
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Bge  much  of  his  father's  acotenets  and  ready  wit,  so  that  there  were 
frequently  keen  encounters  of  mffenuity  between  them.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Khojah  having  purchased  and  cooked  some  fishes,  set 
the  lai^;er  aside,  and  brought  only  the  small  to  table.  The  son  who 
had  diMovered  the  father^s  proceedings,  made  no  comment,  but  when 
they  sat  down,  he  took  up  one  of  the  fishes,  pretended  to  whisper  to 
it,  and  then  lifting  it  to  his  ear,  seemed  to  listen  very  attentively. 
Nasir-ed-din  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  unusual  proceeding. 
The  boy  replied,  "  I  was  asking  this  little  fish  whether  he  knew  any- 
thing of  the  prophet  Jonah  (on  whom  be  peace !)  when  in  the  whale's 
beDy,  and  he  answered  me, '  None  of  us  young  ones  know  anything 
about  the  matter,  but  perhaps  some  of  our  elder  brethren  whom  your 
fiUher  has  hidden,  could  give  you  the  information  you  require.' " 

Goldsmith  records  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  that  ''as  he  grew  older, 

lie  grew  never  the  better."    Nasir-ed-din,  it  must  be  confessed, 

grew  ao  much  worse  that  his  deeds  and  sayings  cannot  be  related 

widumt  offending  our  European  notions  of  propriety.    At  length  he 

sickened,  and  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  ne  began  to  reflect  with 

dread  on  the  account  he  would  have  to  render  to  Monker  and  Ndur, 

the  two  stem  inquisitorial  angels,  who,  according  to  the  M<^iamme- 

dan  creed,  visit  the  corpse  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  in  the  grave,  investi- 

nte  every  action  of  life,  and  punish  the  guilty  with  fearful  tortures. 

He  summoned  his  family  and  friends  to  be  present  at  the  making  of 

Ui  will,  and  required  them  to  promise  that  he  should  be  laid  in  an 

old  grave.    ''What  matters  it,"  asked  the  astonished  witnesses," 

whether  you  are  laid  in  a  new  or  an  old  grave?"    After  a  short 

paose,  he  replied,  "  Oh>  when  Monkir  and  Nekir  come  to  examine 

[     me,  I  will  tell  them  that  I  have  been  dead  these  fifty  years,  and  con- 

i    aeqnently  that  I  have  passed  through  their  hands  before ;  should  they 

|[    doobt  my  word,  I  will  desire  them  to  look  at  the  grave,  and  thus  I 

-:    shall  escape  from  their  clutches. 


AN  ENGLISH  HARVEST-HOME. 

BT    O.   Lliry^US   BAWKS. 

The  harrett-hooies  of  EngUnd 

In  freedom  hare  their  birth. 
And  through  past  ages  they  hare  shed 

A  glory  o'er  the  earth ! 
The  wanderer  who  quits  our  shores. 

Wherever  he  may  roam, 
Beholds  no  nobler  triumph  than 

An  English  HarrestHome ! 
It  lights  the  smile  on  Beauty's  cheek. 

It  fires  the  patriot  brave. 
And  breathes  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Who  slumber  in  the  grave ! 
Oh  !  grand  may  be  the  gorgeous  pomp 

Of  palace,  court,  or  dome. 
But  Nature's  triumph  in  the  heart's 

An  En^ish  Hanrest-Home ! 
The  dastard  slave,  who  spurns  the  soil, 

And  bears  the  burning  brand. 
Is  sworn  to  see  his  country  fall, — 

And  by  a  traitor's  hand  ! 
Oh,  chain  him  in  some  dungeon  deep. 

Where  there  can  never  come 
The  deathless  triumph  that  attends 

An  English  Harvest-Home ! 
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THE  CITIES  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  CIRENCESTER, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


BY   LOUISA  STUABT  C06TKLLO. 

Gloucester,  *'the  Bright  City/'  8till  called  so  by  the  Wdila*  t»i 
whom  it  coDlinues  to  be  k^own  att  Caer  GU/cw,  does  not  imprett  iSnl 

stranger  with  its  "^^  transparent,  shining,  glorious  **  sppearanoe  at  tk  i 
present  day,  although  it  was  formerly  consiclertfd  **  one  of  the  nobltat 
cities  in  the  kingdom."  It  is  singularly  dull  and  quiet,  with  Imt  litlk 
commercial  bustle  ;  although  its  trade  has  a  little  rerived  of  late  fan; 
new  quays  have  been  erected,  and  the  Severn  brings  business  m  f^ 
sels  to  its  port.  This  clear  river  has  given  the  city  another  title,  **  TW 
City  of  the  Pure  Stream/'  and  it  is  called  also  ''  The  Broad  lU^'j 
lacking  no  boiist  to  render  it  of  importance. 

Different  is  Gloucester  now  from  the  time  when  the  Bomaa  1 
made  it  a  terror  to  the  country  round,  and  in  *'  King's  Holm ' 
palace  af  the  Saxon  kings,  who  looked  upon  Gleau-cestre  as  die  c 
of  their  cities*     It  was  from  Gloucester  that  its  galUiit  Brilisi  stfd 
called  Eldol,  who  w.is  here  a  powerful  ruler,  set  forth  witli  VieligirfB 
the  demon-ridden,   to  the  fatal  banquet  at  Anrtbresbury,  vherv  tk 
Baxon  axes  did  their  work.     Eldol  was  almost  the  only  BtrikhM 
who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  that  day.     When  be  found  llic  Sciwb 
had  fallen,  like  the  Thugs  of  India,  on  their  unsuspecting  pu^tai 
each  bek'Cted  his  victim^  Eldol  cau«;ht  up  a  stake,  and  so  ndliBtif  ^ 
fended  himself,  that  he  is  said  to  have  killed  sei^eutt^  of  his  fitfliflvi 
and  injured  many  more,  and  at  length,  rushing  from  the  acew  ^  Cff*  ] 
nage,  reached  his  own  city.     Then  followed  battle  after  battle,  tilltit 
star  of  Hengist  failed,  and  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Ehlul,  and  brtm^ 
in  chains  to  Gloucei»ter :  there,  without  the  walls,  the  sfkot  miy  itiBbtj 
found  where  he  expiated  his  treacherous  cruelty.  I 

The  struggle  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  still  ljT»i»lk  I 
memory  of  the  peasants  of  Gloucestershire  i  although,  like  the  rfoit^l 
Alexandi^r,  degraded  to  servile  purposes,  the  strong  chief  ii  bf**J 

recollection  by  a  name  somewhat  ignoble*     A  public-l\* ""■  .nai  i 

on  the  site  of  tlie  battle-field,  whose  sign  represents  a  1 
warrior,  generally  known  us  '*  Old  Raulebones/*  and  lLid  i* 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Edmund  Ironi.ide  himself  I 

The  Conqueror  William  of  Normandy  loved  to  reside  in 
and  great  was  the  splendour  he  here  displayed,  surrounding 
with  his  knights  ana  nobles,  and  all  the  gorgeous  churchmen  ( 
kingdom.     From  reign  to  reign  Gloucester  still  kept  its 
pomp,  and  its  beautiful  abbey  flourished  exceedingly.    Henry  lie! 
wait  crow  tied  here  with  great  ceremony,  when  he  took  an  osih  ts| 
rence  God  and  the  Church,  to  administer  justice,  observe  gf^ 
and  customs,  and  aboie  alt  to  pay  a  tribute  uf  one  thousand  i 
uually  to  the  Pope* 

The  cathedral  of  Gloucester  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  ut»i 
tecture  in  the  kingdom  ;  its  cloisters  are  entire,  and  its  arm 
destroyed,  t\vdu  \u  ii\<MiV.  titlwt  ecclesiastical  buildings;  and  I       _ 
beauty  and  repose  about.  Vl  \\\]\<:^\i»f£<ii\\/^\xk^%  ^i^t  of  the  W^^ 
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piFoTded  a  resting  place  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  the 

Second*  when  they  were  rejected  bv  all  the  abbeys  round,  for  fear  of 
irritating  the  "  she- wolfs*'  party.  The  Abb<*t  of  Gloucester,  however, 
disdained  to  shrink  from  the  threatened  danger,  and  the  body  of  the 
murdered  king  was  brought  hither  and  interred  with  ceremonious  care- 
There  might  be  some  policy  in  this  act  of  seeming  disinterestedness ; 
for  the  abbot  knew  how  easily  people's  minds  are  excited  by  a  tale  of 
murder.  If,  at  the  present  enlightened  day,  the  relics  of  an  ordinary 
felon  cause  so  much  interest,  that  sums  of  money  are  otfered  for  the 
garments  in  which  a  murderer  was  executed,  how  much  more  would 
the  subjects  of  a  sacrificed  king  dock  to  the  spot  where  hiK  body  lay^in 
times  when  superstition  lent  double  awe  to  deeds  of  bWd,  The  church 
of  the  abbey  was  in  bud  repair;  the  abbot  considered  that  the  money 
of  the  pious  might  rebuild  it,  and  so  it  was :  thousands  iioeked  to  the 
tomb  of  Edward*  and  none  quitted  it  without  an  offering  and  a  prayer* 
The  greatest  part  of  the  present  cathedral  was  rebuilt  by  these  contri- 
butions, and  those  beautiful  arches,  and  columns,  and  windows  which 
we  now  admire,  owed  their  birth  to  the  shrieks  of  the  unhappy  king  in 
the  fatal  turret  of  Berkeley  castle* 

The  day  I  went  to  visit  the  dne  feudal  pile  of  Berkeley,  which  re- 
mains almost  unchanged  exteriorly,  since  the  period  of  that  dreadful 
deed,  the  ''heavens  were  hung  with  black,"  and  the  clouds  poured 
down  torrents  of  rain  on  the  towers  and  battlements  of  Berkeley  Castle ; 
which  circumstance,  though  it  prevented  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  from  appearing,  and  deprived  the  cattle  of  its  fine  views, 
perhaps  added  a  more  appropriate  and  deeper  gloom  to  a  spot  cele* 
brated  for  an  immortal  act  of  cruelty.  The  irregular  courts  and  low 
circular  doorways  ornamented  with  zigzag  patterns,  the  numerous  tur- 
rets and  frowning  battlements  have  an  air  of  mystery,  not  dispelled  on 
entering;  for  there  are  more  small  chambers  placed  here  and  there  in 
unexpected  corners,  more  dark  closets  and  dismal  galleries,  than  in 
most  feudal  dwellings  now  to  be  found. 

Two  spots,  however,  are  peculiarly  fearful  to  approach,  and  in  no 
castle  in  the  kingdom  can  superior  horrors  be  discovered.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  one  which  particularly  impressed  me  with  shuddering 
terror,  even  though  I  had  gazed  down  the  yawning  gulfs  of  many  an 
oubUette  in  many  a  castle  in  France.  The  frightful  dungeon  which 
was  shown  me  here  is  the  more  shocking  from  being  placed  where  it  is, 
just  in  the  midst  of  modern  bed-rooms  and  ordinary  sitting-rooms.  I 
entered  a  small  square  chamber,  lighted  only  by  a  window  which 
looked  into  another.  All  was  dark  and  shadowy  in  the  place^  and  a 
lantern  handed  to  the  guide  served  only  to  throw  "a  browner  horror*' 
everj-^where.  By  the  dim  light  I  observed  a  bed  hung  with  dingy  red 
curtains,  which  being  pushed  aside,  disclosed  beneath  it  a  grated  trap- 
door, over  what  seemed  a  welL  This  was  removed,  and  a  huge  black 
pit  appeared : 

**'  No  eye  its  depths  might  view*** 

The  lantern  was  slowly  lowered  into  the  *'  deep  profound,**  and  down 
and  down  its  feeble  ray  flickered  till  it  paused,  exhibiting  a  lower  gulf 
beneath,  to  the  end  of  which  it  did  not  descend.  Strange  forms  seemed 
to  flit  along  the  slimy  walls  of  that  horrible  den  as  the  light  flashed  on 
them,  and  fancy  might  easily  conjure  up  shapes  more  than  earthly 
clinging  to  their  projecting  stones*     The  lantern  wa^  di2.wa  up,  the 
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grated  4oor  repkced,  the  boards  laid  over,  the  bed  drawn  into  its  placer 
and  the  solemn  secret  hidden  as  before.  I  was  assured  that  oceuion- 
ally,  in  case  of  there  being  man?  TiBttors  in  the  c»»tle^  this  ckamber 
was  occupied  ;  and  the  bed^  prepared  for  aooommodatioiij  ahuvtd  that 
such  was  the  case.  What  must  be  the  dreams  of  tbose  wbo  akcp  in 
such  a  place  ! — what  visions  of  pale  spectres  and  clanking  chains  must 
flit  across  their  minds^  and  what  sighs  and  groans  must  reach  their 
ears  in  the  dead  of  night  from  the  learftil  depth  over  which  they 
lie! 

I  eagerly  listened  to  the  frequently  repeated  legend  related  by  the 
exhibitor*  who  is  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  terror  he  excites,  of  ao  no- 
fortunate  servitor  of  one  of  the  early  lord  a  of  Berkeley,  wbo«  ibr  some 
otfence,  was  lowered  into  this  ouhlictte,  and  as  his  feet  toaehed  tJbe 
ground  uttered  such  hideotiB  shrieks,  with  entreaties  to  be  dnmrn  ftp* 
if  but  for  a  moment,  thut  his  executioners  were  induced  to  constat, 
and  once  more  he  returned  to  upper  air,  when,  to  the  terror  asi 
amazement  of  all^  it  was  found  that,  hanging  to  the  culprit's  Up* 
which  it  hud  grasped  with  its  teeth»  was  a  toad  of  such  oionslroQi 
proportions  that,  in  their  startled  eyes,  it  seemed  as  large  as  one  lif 
the  bull^dogs^  now  the  well  known  and  cherished  demieas  ^  ti« 
castle. 

Tradition  does  not  say  whether  the  vassal  was  thrown  bock  ktB 
this  dungeon,  worthy  of  a  monarch  of  Bokhara,  who  destined  lod) 
for  captive  Englii^bmen  in  our  own  days  I     But  the  animal  was 
on  the  spot,  and  for  many  years  a  certain  skin  was  shewn  in  the' 
hall,  of  an  appalling  size^  asserted  to  have  belonged   to  the 
beast,'*  whose  abode  was  in  the  mibUette  of  Berkeley, 

The  story  is  not  now  believed,  probably  because  the  skinhitli** 
appeared,  and  there  is  nothing  tangible  to  prove  the  assertioa  tf  ita 
existence,  but  no  one  who  looks  down  the  dark  chasm  beneath  tlM  btd 
can  allow  reason  the  upper  hand,  or  would  willingly  by  its  excRw 
obliterate  the  credence  of  this  legend. 

The  form  of  the  castle  is  nearly  circular,  and  a  moat  summoditU 
buildings.  As  our  exploring  party  entered  the  huge  archway,  letSxs^ 
to  the  inner  court,  we  were  startled  by  the  apparition  on  each  aidrrfi 
fierce  bull-dog  whose  growls  gave  anything  but  a  welcome;  mt 
emerging  from  another  dark  archway  paced  slowly  on  a  cavalirr  ifl  i 
buff  jerkin,  with  carbine  and  heavy  ticcoutrements,  mounted  i»d  h 
enormous  black  charger  which  looked  ponderous  and  comtnftodill 
like  himself,  as  its  hoofs  clashed  on  the  stone  pavement.  We  fuw 
til  is  was  the  lord  of  the  caslle  in  person,  ana  exchanged  hii  •ooi*' 
what  haughty  salutations  in  tremulous  haste  as  we  passed  lO,  £v 
though  through  his  courtesy  to  strangers  we  were  alone  pennittllti 
enter  his  abode,  there  was  sometliing  in  his  appearance^  in  tbeglMf 
light  of  a  lowering  rainy  day  that  magnified  to  our  minds  the  mf^BlEf 
of  his  aspect,  and  transformed  to  our  fancy  his  eQuipmptit»  fe^  * 
simple  expeditiun  to  shoot  wild  geese  into  the  warrior  habit  of  i  fo^ 
baron. 

The  spell  was  nearly  broken  as  we  heard  behind  us  a  dieerfid  vW 
and  laugh  from  the  grim  chatelain  as  he  greeted  our  compaAioQ  «^ 
was  kni>wn  to  him,  and  we  hurried  forward  with  the  gronl  d^ 
mastiff  in  our  ears  and  the  shade  of  his  presence  before  us. 

The  great  hall  of  the  castle  is  of  singular  niagni6cenoe  undrillii- 
Its  height  is  stupendous,  and  it  is  so  huge  and  stately*  that  it  f*^ 
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fjincy  peoples  it  with  a  host  of  knights  and  vassals  seated  at  the  boards 
above  and  below  the  aalt ;  such  guests  as  might  be  expected  to 

'*  Drink  the  red  wine  through  the  ht^lmet  harr*d,** 

The  gigantic  chimney-place  recalls  the  recollections  of  that  in  the 
hall  of  Ckston  Phtjebus  de  Foix,  where  a  powerful  knip^ht  brought  in 
and  cast  on  the  hearth  not  only  an  ass's  load  of  faggots  but  the  animal 
]t6elf>  when  the  lord  of  the  castle  complained  of  being  chilly  at  his 
meaJ,  after  a  long  day's  hunting.  The  spoils  of  the  chace  too  are  not 
wanting  here ;  antlers  of  monstrous  size,  horns  of  elk  and  deer,  and 
wild  cattle  are  hung  round  the  waJU,  together  with  hunting  im- 
plements and  pieces  of  armour*  The  roof  is  raftered  and  very  hand- 
aomej  and  the  whole  chamber  is  unique  and  grand.  This  is  the  largest 
room  in  the  building  though  several  are  of  good  size;  the  lihrary  is  a 
fine  chamber,  fitted  up  for  modern  comfort,  but  not  departing  in  its 
deciirations  too  much  from  the  ancient  style  of  the  building. 

There  are  many  very  fine  pictures  scattered  throughout  the  castle. 
King  James  seems  a  great  hero  here,  for  portraits  of  his  court  abound : 
the  most  attractive  is  that  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  of 
Bohemia^  which  is  singularly  conceived*  She  appears  regally  crowned, 
and  in  the  back  ground  shines  forth  from  an  oj>euing  cloud  a  shadowy 
crown  surrounded  by  rays,  to  which  a  hand  points,  and  a  scroll  sur* 
monntji  with  these  words,  ''  Ajid  then  this*'* 

Poor  Elizabeth  had  but  little  enjoyment  of  her  earthly  crown,  and 
f  ambition  be  indeed 

'^  The  gloriouB  fault  of  aiig«U  and  of  gods,** 

deserved  the  heavenly  diadem  promised  her  by  the  painter. 
I  was  also  struck  with  a  full-length  and  very  well  preserved  por- 
ut  of  Mary  of  England,     She  is  represented  as  by  no  means  ugly, 
tliough  her  appearance  in  a  remarkably  short  stiff  robe,  showing  her 
HtUe  feet  in  Spanish  high  shoes,  is  peculiarly  grotesque. 

For  seven  hundred  years  Berkeley  Castle  has  reared  its  haughty 
bfow^  scorning  siege  and  time,  and  much  has  passed  around  and 
wHhixi  its  towers,  which  tradition  loves  to  dwell  upon  with  tremhling 
Interest*  The  tragedy  of  a  September  night  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  most  distinguished  it. 

<^  Mark  the  year,  sod  mark  the  nighty 
When  Severn  thall  re*edio  with  affright 
The  shrieka  of  death  through  Berkeley*!  roof  that  ring. 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king/' 

So  sang  the  ]ast  bard  as  be  stood  on  the  brow  of  that  hill  which  over* 
looks  the  still  proud  towers  of  Conway,  and  denounced  vengeance  on 
^e  race  of  the  destroyer. 

To  the  honour  of  the  line  of  Berkeley  s  barons,  it  is  told  that  the 
Jord  of  the  cai^tle  could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  murderous  pro* 
]lQsaI  of  Queen  Lsabella  and  her  minion  I\Iortimer,  and  it  was  nece-i- 
^arf  for  their  purpose  that  he  should  be  removed  from  his  own  ahmle  to 
^ive  place  to  IVIaltravers  and  Gtnirnay,  who  conducted  their  royal 
^citm  from  Kenil worth  to  make  Berkefey  his  prison  and  his  tomb. 

Close  to  one  of  the  gates  of  entrance  to  the  keep  is  an  isolated 
turret  reached  by  a  low  door  and  winding  stair,  which  leads  to  an 
^ipeo  ga^ll^ry  along  the  wall  and  separated  from  the  main  building ; 
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Bere  is  a  small  chamber  called  the  i1ungeon*room^  the  walk  of  irhidi 
are  of  imtriense  thicknesSj  {ind  the  light  received  from  a  narrow  wti»- 
df>w  wbere  once  were  only  arrow-slits.    Into  this  dismal  place  una 
thrtist  the  once  Itixunnus  and  pleasure-loving  Edward,  and  fron  thi^H 
spot  hh  cries  were  he»rd  in  spite  of  boits»  and  bars,  and  mcati,  ulH 
walls,  if  old  i»torieK  tell  true. 

"  His  crie  did  uiove  many  within  the  castell  and  towne  of 
Birckelie  to  compassion,  ptuinly  hearing  him  utter  a  wmilefiil  noiM 
as  ibe  tormentors  were  about  to  murder  bim  ;  so  that  dyrers  \msig 
awakened  thereby  (as  they  themselves  confessed)  prayed  heartilie  li 
God  to  receyve  bis  soule,  when  they  understood  by  his  crie,  what  tht 
matter  ment/* 

In  the  centre  of  this  chamber  now  stands  a  pedestal  soppartlng  i 
bust  of  Edward  the  Second,  recorded  to  have  been  taken  from  a  ati 
from  his  face  after  death,  but  in  fact  from  the  elBgy  on  his  tomb  ii 
the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester,  which  probably  offers  a  likened  to  be 
depended  on. 

That  tomb  in  Gloucester  cathedral  was  erected  by  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward of  Caernarvon,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kinddl 
sculpture  remaining  in  England,  although  it  is  a  good  deal  i 
and  has  been  restored  from  time  to  time* 

Edward  lies  recumbent  in  alub:ister,  crowned  and  robed» 

"  With  a  countenaoce 
More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger," 

Two  angels  support  his  head.     Where  were  those  gnardians  nhnt  th 
ruffians  entered  his  cell  on  that  dismal  night  1     IJis  handt  heii  ttej 
sceptre  and  the  g\ohe  be  was  so  unable  to  wield  or  tu  oootfoJ;  i 
shields  innumerable  surround  him,  with  all  his  royal  anna  detio^f 
carved  in  stone;  but  the  niches  vainly  gape  for  their  statno^iHi 
which  have  been  removed. 

On  the  capitals  of  son\e  of  the  pillars  appear  white  stagv  oo  i  1 
painted  ground,  and  for  many  years  they  were  supposed  to  rrp 
the  identical  animals,  miraculous  or  otherwise,  which  drew  theetrt 
inclosed  the  body  o(  the  murdered  king  from  Berkeley  to  Qk 
The  beauty  of  the  sculpture  of  this  tomb  has  caused  it  to  he  i 
to  Cavalini,  who  executed  several  in  this  country,  where  be  a 
invitation  of  Edward  the  First. 

Another  monument  in  the  cathedral  is  to  the  memorr  of  i 
Curtois,  or  the  Courteous,  eldest  son  of  William  the  CanqnerBf. 
was  buried  in  the  choir  of  ibis  church,  after  having  closed  a  li/eiCi*j| 
prisoned  sorrow,  for  he  was  for  twenty-six  yean  captive  in  Crffl 
castle.  The  figure  is  in  armour,  and  the  legs  are  crossed ;  it  i*  af^i 
in  Irish  oak,  and  is  admirably  executed.  Whether  to  preserve  it*  1^ I*] 
express  bis  prisoned  state,  the  tomb  is  inclosed  by  a  wire  lattifiiwfUA| 
gives  it  a  remarkable  effect.  j 

Several  knights  of  note  were  buried  beneath  this  beautiful  itat;  W] 
their  tombs  are  gone,  and  a  few  inscriptions  in  black-letter  ootlie«llk| 
almost  effaced,  alone  tell  anything  of  them. 

The  splendid  cloisters,  unicjue  in  their  preservation,  form  1 1  _ 
one  hundred  and  forty  eight  feet  by  one  huudred  and  inrty*£(NifJ 
breadth  is  nineteen  feet,  and  height  nearly  one  hundred  and  l ' 
Several  of  the  lavatories  remain,  near  what  was  once  the 
they  are  placed  beneath  ornamented  arcades^  and  the  ludatoft  i 
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the  napkins  nsed  by  the  cleanly  monks  were  hung  is  opposite  them. 
On  one  side  of  the  cloisters  are  the  remains  of  seats,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed the  monks  were  accustomed  to  sit  and  write  those  wondrous  ma- 
nuscripts, which  prove  how  much  human  patience  will  undertake  in 
cases  of  necessity ;  and,  as  no  printing  apparatus  was  then  thought  of, 
the  fingers  of  these  plodding  scribes  must  have  been  fully  employed. 

Beneath  these  arcades,  probably,  Robert,  the  monk  of  St.  Peter's, 
sat  many  an  hour  composing  his  famous  chronicle  in  verse,  so  dear  to 
antiquarians, — a  history  which,  beginning  with  the  arrival  of  Brutus  in 
Britain,  carries  on  its  fictions  and  embellishments  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third. 

In  the  Deanery  James  the  First  resided  during  a  visit  he  paid  to 
Gloucester,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  he  went  through  the  farcical 
ceremony,  in  which,  though  he  did  not  believe  in  its  efficacy,  he  loved 
to  be  an  actor,  as  it  gave  him  consequence, — that  of  touching  for  the 
king's  eviL 

This  chapel  of  Our  Lady  is  the  most  exquisite  building  that  can  be 
imagined,  and,  together  with  the  beautiful  choir,  is  unrivalled  for  the 
grace  and  profusion  of  ornament  which  characterises  it. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  heavy  and  simple,  and  the  sudden  con- 
trast of  the  richly-adorned  choir  is  very  striking.  Flying  arches  span 
the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  brackets  are  figures  of  angels,  and  the  shields 
and  escutcheons  of  the  abbey  and  abbots,  with  those  of  Edward  the 
Second.  A  fairy  trellice-work,  all  studded  with  rich  rosettes,  of  every 
possible  form,  like  an  embroidered  veil,  is  thrown  over  the  whole  ceil- 
ifig.     Angels,  who  teach  us 

^^  All  that  the  blessed  do  above 
Is  still  to  sing  and  still  to  love," 

are  orowding  over  the  altar,  playing  on  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
mentSy  from  which  one  expects  every  instant  to  hear 

^*  A  melodious  clang." 

Tbe  oaken  stalls  are  transparent  with  rich  tabernacle  work,  the  wood 
cat  into  lace- work  as  fine  as  the  workers  of  antique  point  could  devise, 
and  of  these  there  are  thirty-one,  all  quite  preserved. 

The  matting  before  the  altar  was  removed  to  show  us  some  painted 
Inricks  covered  with  devices,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  monks' 
Jdlns  ;  for  these  extraordinary  personages  possessed  the  secret  of  every 
Wtt  in  its  highest  perfection.  There  is  a  g<M>d  deal  of  this  paving  in  the 
«Btbedral,  and  very  tasteful  it  is. 

This  beautiful  choir  is  hemmed  in  by  strong  circular  Saxon  pillars  of 
taBasing  strength,  and  passages  run  along  above,  having  windows  look- 
Ib^  into  the  choir,  whence  ladies  of  rank  were  allowed  to  gaze  upon 
^llie  ceremonies  beneath.    There  is  a  famous  whispering-gallery  here. 

The  interior  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  continuation  of  the  choir, 
'mnA  anawers  to  it  in  every  respect.  It  has  a  fine  painted  window  of 
at  brilliancy,  and  its  roof  is  encrusted  with  the  richest  tracery  of 
rers,  foliage  scrolls,  and  angelic  shapes.  Its  screen  is  all  pierced 
~lMth  exquisite  patterns,  and  the  whole  chapel  is  a  maze  of  carved 


Strange  is  the  difference  on  descending  to  the  crypt,  which  is  as 
yaifect  as  if  the  masons  had  just  quitted  their  work.  This  part  of 
~"  \  cathedral  is  of  the  second  century,  as  its  ponderous  circular  arches 
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and  z\gzag  omfltnents  bespeak.  Sfilemn  and  gloamv  is  tbe  wtUc  along 
these  sabterrjinenn  cloisters  where,  at  interralft^  here  and  tbere  «  atone 
efllgy  of  some  knight  of  old  is  plijced  in  the  shadutv  of  the  huge  viUft* 
No  doubt  some  of  these  may  formerly  have  rested  on  tombi^ 
upper  church  I  and  the  de-struction  which  time  and 
effected  has  aUowed  them  only  this  retreat,  instead  of  tbe 
ornamented  tombs  on  which  they  once  reclined. 

No  vestige  but  the  west  gate  remains  of  the  once  strong  walli  <if 
Gloucester,  which  it  was  thought  nothing  but  supernatural  skill  conU 
have  constructed.  Merlin  by  his  art  caused  them  to  rise  from  tbc 
f^ound,  and  he  deserted  not  the  city,  which  be  protected  vitl 
hiii  magiCj  till  after  the  Restoration,  when  tbey  were  complefely 
demolished. 

The  Conqueror  strengthened  them ;  and  the  great  Edward,  tJiind 
of  that  name,  repaired  them  thoroughly  :  the  gate  now  left  b  of  tlw 
time  of  the  Eighth  Henry.  But  of  the  castle  tbe  site  alone  i«  to  bf 
traced^  on  which,  as  h  usual  in  most  towns  where  a  castle  has  beta, 
now  stands  the  prison* 

Of  the  eleven  churches  wbich  adorned  Gloucester  six  oalj  ait  lA 
and  those  much  changed.  St.  Michael  has  his  temple,  nor  ii  St 
Nicholas,  St.  John,  or  St.  Aid  ate,  forgotten,  and  tbe  VirgiJi's  ikiao 
of  de  Lode  and  de  Crypt  still  exist,  at  least  in  nanie« 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  are  even  now  some  of  the  Willi 
and  foundations  of  a  fiimous  monastery  of  Black  Friar s,  founded  bf 
Henry  the  Third  in  1239. 

The  priory  of  Grey  Friars  is  not  all  swept  away ;  here  wti 
along  the  streets  of  Gloucester,  over-hanging  bousea  and  lorn  \ 
archways  indicate  the  site  of  a  convent.  In  particular  tbe  a 
doorway  of  the  Crypt  Grammar  School  is  remarkable.  We  w« 
vited  into  the  ichool  by  one  of  the  masters,  who  observed  oi  i 
ing  it,  and  were  struck  with  the  remains  of  dark  panels  audi 
wood  which  adorn  iu  The  school  was  founded  in  Henry  the  Ekhtfc'i 
time,  by  Dame  Joan  C*>ok,  a  faithful  wife  who  followed  tbe  wmm^i 
her  husband  expressed  in  bis  will,  and  several  distingiiisbed  tdnlfl 
have  been  sent  horn  hence  to  Pembroke  College  Oxford- 

What  IS  now  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital   was  once  a  pnatfhi 
hermits  of  both  sexes,  who  resided  there  under  tbe  guidance  of* 
priest,  and  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  the  pious.     They  wera  «•» . 
sidered  person h  of  singular  sanctity,  and  the  wife  of  Henry  tba  Tlurfrl 
Queen  Elinor,  took  them  under  her  especial  protection.     The  i 
of  this  Queen,  together  with  those  of  her  husband  and  rnaar  tnktl 
royal    benefactors   to  Gloucester,   once  adorned  the  beautifal  Mf^J 
Cross,  taken  down    for    the  hnprovetneni  of  the  city,   with  m 
venerable  structures  besides,  about  a  century  ago,  at  tbat  peiM  t 
all  taste  for  grace  and  elegance  in  architecture  seemed  dormant  Jilkr I 
country. 

The  present  church  of  St  John's  is  modern^  but  there  i 
on  the  same  spot  which  possessed  the  privilege  of  aaiictiiary«  iol  IiibI 
aoiTie  of  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  Boswortb  tied  $Gf  ^ 

aafety. 

There  were  formerly  several  hospitals  without  the  walla.    Ki« 
sa  continued  the  chantry  of  St.  iVIary  Magdalen  for  Iepen»  m 

ror  persons  and  a  minister  are  now  supported  in  tfct  ^ 
bears  hU  name  instead  of  that  of  the  aaiBt. 
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St.  Oswald's  priory,  on  the  tianks  of  the  Severn,  once  famous  ^ 
ita  precious  relics,  has  a  few  stones  remaining^  built  into  humble 
tenements ;  and  the  White  Carmelite  Friars  may  probably  be  traced 
in  the  floors  of  some  of  the  cottage  in  the  parish ;  but  int^tead  of  the 
palace  of  the  Good  Duke  of  Oloucester,  or  the  convent  of  his  protege^ 
the  learned  Cantelupe,  the  great  pio  manufactories  famous  throughout 
England  J  tower  to  the  skies  in  triumph. 

The  chief  hall  of  trade  in  Gloucester  is  called  the  Tolsey  or  Thol- 
seyj  probabl?  from  the  toll  formerly  taken  there  at  fairs  and  markets ; 
and  the  hall  ivhere  the  assizes  are  held  has  ranges  of  wooden  pillars 
within  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  There  are  but  few  old  wooden 
houses  remaining.  A  curious  one  belonging  to  the  late  singular  miaer^ 
James  Wood^  whose  will  has  been  so  long  disputed,  was  being 
taken  down  when  we  were  in  Gloucester- 

The  Severn,  just  without  the  city  of  Gloucester,  separates  into  two 
channels,  and  forms  an  island  called  the  isle  of  AIney :  this  is  the 
scene  of  the  last  battle  fought  between  £dmund  Ironside  and  Canute, 
the  wily  Dane.     Ironside  had  retreated  to  Gloucester  after  the  loss  of 
one  of  hh  battles,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  foe  in  this  place. 
Deatrous  to  avoid  unnecessary  slaughter,  says  the  chronicler — though 
when  those  heroes  thought  lighdng  unnecessary  does  not  clearly  ap- 
kF, — ^he  proposed  to  Canute  to  decide  the  war  by  single  combat,  which 
tion  being  agreed  to,  the  cbamj>ions  met.  After  some  hard  blows 
lite,  fearing  he  shotild  be  worsted,  alfected  to  be  suddenly  struck 
pity  and  affection,  and  exclaimed,  **0!i  noble  youth  why  should  we 
T  contend  !     Let  us  be  brothers  and  share  this  beautiful  king- 
between  us/'     Renard  the  Fox  had  overreached  the  Wolf  in  this 
ing.     Edmond  was  induced  to  consent  to  reign  in  one  portion  of 
country  and  allow  bis  rival  the  other  moiety,  and  in  due  lime 
ination  procured  all  for  the  designing  Dane,  whose  words  were 
m  bewitching. 

On  Robin  Hood's  hill  are  now  public  gardens  and  a  well  ;  the 
sttuation  is  beautiful,  and  the  view  delightful ;  there  is  no  tradition  of 
«Dj  monastic  building  or  castle  having  occupied  its  summit,  but  there 
was  a  manor  house  here  belonging  to  the  powerful  family  of  Bohun 
mm  earlj  as  Edward  the  Third, 

There  are  great  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  in  the  neigh bour- 
bocid  of  Gloucester^  and  the  county  ia  celebrated  for  some  of  the  most 
^^straordinary  in  the  kingdom.  The  tesselated  pavements  at  Wood- 
Chester  are  the  delight  of  antiquaries;  they  had  remained  quietly 
1»eneatfa  the  graves  in  tbe  churchyard  for  age  after  age^  and  the  cothns 
€>f  the  simple  poor  rested  within  a  few  inches  of  the  gorgeous  Hoors  of 
Roman  palace^  where  Orpheus^  Pan^  and  the  Naiads  were  depicted 
Uioae  glowing  colours  which  once  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  luxu- 
eonquerors  of  the  world.  It  would  »eem  that  this  tine  villa  was 
destroyed  by  fire  from  the  vestiges  which  show  its  effects,  but  all  is 
^^!ii«ij<ecture  res^pecting  it*  By  its  magnitude  it  might  have  been  the 
^ff-elling  of  some  exalted  character,  the  governor  of  a  province,  or, 
rhaps  the  Emperor  himself.  Fragments  of  statues,  ornament.^;;  and 
Coins  have  been  found  scattered  amongst  the  ruins,  and  all  tells  of 

Klendour  and  magnihcence  passed  away,  and  buried  under  heaps  of 
e  dost  of  ages. 

Kocampments  and  barrows  occur  continually  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
hich  county  the  Romans  seem   greatly  to  have  delighted*      The 
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plough  so  frequently  turns  up  coins  af  brass  and  silver  that  il  wrald 
seem  a&  if  tliose  luxurious  people  sowed  the  groitod  with  xniAal  tal 
expected  an  increase, 

Cirencester  was  formerlr  one  of  their  seats;  and  Testigmif  llirif 
dotnioion  are  here  found  without  ceasing.  The  present  towiiisbttiU 
on  the  Kite  of  the  ancient,  and  the  Roman  walU^  and  other  defieoon* 
were  entire  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  is  difficult  now 
to  trace  their  line,  for  from  year  to  year,  as  the  town  improvei^lkf^ 
gradually  vanish*  That  tract  of  ground  in  Cirencester  bM  taf 
yielded  carved  stones^  capital,  and  pillars,  time  oat  of  mind  ctrnin 
off  to  mend  tite  highways,  and  to  build  cottages. 

In  a  field  called  the  *' Querns/*  many  treasures,  as  little  lii«dfJt 
were  discovered  when  an  aqueduct  wa-n  being  made  for  the  wjiplf 
of  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal ;  and  about  sixty  years  sinoe^  iatfij* 
ging  foundatiunii,  a  Rumrtn  Hypocaust  was  hit  upon,  which  has  awek 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious  and  learned. 

Tesselated  pavements  seem  to  lie  in  profusion  l>eneath  tlie  «tffili 
of  Cirencester,  for  they  are  constantly  shining  forth,  and  giriar  «^ 
their  scattered  urns,  and  idols,  and  coins,  to  the  rou&eumii  of  tW 
antitiuary* 

No  wonder,  as  this  is  the  case,  that  marvellous  stories  havf  bea 
related  of  under-ground  discoveries.  A  very  romantic  history  ««• 
published  in  lf>85,  and  at  one  time  gained  credit^  of  a  stibleriiMtii 
dwelling,  accompanied  with  circumstances  not  unlike  thoff  uU^ 
the  statue  of  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal. 

Close  to  Cirencester  is  a  large  tumulus,  named  Tor-barmw  WUk 
which  it  is  conjectured  is  the  scene  of  the  following  n 

Two  labourers   were  once  engaged  in  Colton's    1-  uf  ' 

gravel-pit  at  the  foot  of  a  hilK  They  had  not  dug  tar  wa^rti 
came  to  an  opening,  which,  on  examining,  they  found  led  f«r  i 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  took  their  lantern,  and  «sol»«A  *• 
explore.  Presently  they  arrived  at  what  seemed  a  hall,  ia  w\o(k 
were  benches  and  a  tahle,  which  all  crumbled  on  being  touched.  A 
passage  led  them  from  thence  to  a  chamber,  which  seerocd  by  ' 
furniture  of  pots  and  pans,  all  rusted  and  decayed,  to  htrm  T 
as  a  kitchen*  The  next  apartment  they  entered  was  < 
with  carpets  and  furniture  of  rich  materials ;  but,  directly  ifaq^i 
tempted  to  remove  any,  it  fell  into  dusL  The  ground  had  fit 
where  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  staircase,  and  they  co 
pass  this  way.  Another  room  led  from  the  hall,  which  y^n  i 
with  carving;  images  still  hung  on  the  walls,  and  somt  or 
with  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  were  placed  at  the  upper  vnd. 
searched  about,  and  discovered  a  door  strongly  pUtcd  with  inail 
but,  as  they  endeavoured  to  force  it,  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  dii ' 
beyond  so  great  a  marvel,  that  its  asserted  existence  goes  far  tad 
prove  the  truth  of  all  the  rest  of  the  story. 

The  figure  of  a  man  was  discerned  by  these  worthies,  wb*  i 
erect,  holding  in   his  hand  a  truncheon,  and  before  him,  in  s 
lamp,  a  light  was  burning  steadily.     Although  they  were  mudi 
flailed  by  this  appearance,  and  at  first  imagined  it  waa  »t)tDf  dcnif' 
set  there  to  guard  a  treasure,  yet  the  very  thought  of  a  trfiOTf 
existing  gave  them  fresh  courage,  and  one  of  Uiem  vcntartd  Utui 
into  the  charmed  area.     No  sooner,  however*  had  he  done  m  ^ 

^figure  seemed  to  make  a  blow  at  him,  and  be  start 
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____  ly*     This  was  too  much  for  either  of  the  adventurers,  and  they 
'  veiolved  to  advance  no  further. 

They  returned,  therefore,  tu  the  hall»  and  having,  like  Aladdin  in 
the  cave,  filled  their  pockets  with  medals,  they  hurried  away  ;  and, 
anxious  to  improve  their  gains,  but  not  daring  to  undertake  more 
without  advice,  they  waited  on  a  certain  antiquary  to  whom  they 
were  known,  and  imparted  to  him  their  secret. 

What  coidd  be  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  this  "^learned 
Thehan"  than  the  wild  story  they  told?  He  consented  at  once  to 
accompany  them  to  the  hill  the  next  mornings  and,  accordingly, 
daybreak  saw  the  three  entering  the  chaBm  of  the  Tor-barrow.  The 
antiquary  visited  all  the  chambers  they  had  described,  and  at  length 
reached  the  statue.  He  had  no  fears  of  supernatural  guardians; 
perhaps  he  had  profited  by  the  revelations  of  the  wizard  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  and  knew  how  much  could  be  effected  by  machinery. 
He  entered  boklly  ;  the  figure  struck  a^  before,  and  at  the  third 
stroke  his  truncheon  shivered  the  glass  and  extinguished  the  light. 

They  then  examined  the  figure,  which  appeared  to  be  Roman. 
Beside  it  lay  two  human  heads  embalmed  ;  the  flesh  was  ahrl veiled 
up,  and  the  hair  on  each  chin  was  long,  one  having  red,  the  other 
black  hair. 

After  this  a  series  of  chambers  presented  themselves  to  their  view, 
and  numerous  passages,  either  belonging  to  that  house  or  some  others 
adjoining.  Filled  with  wonder,  they  continued  exploring  for  some 
timci  and  at  length  gave  over  from  \^xv  fatigue.  Scarcely  had  they 
arrived  at  the  entrance  when  a  hollow  jsound,  like  a  deep  groan, 
echoed  throughout  the  space,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  hill  sunk 
down  with  a  tremendous  crash,  burying  beneath  it  all  the  wonders 
they  had  beheld. 

'<  The  earth  hath  bubbliss  as  the  water  hath, 
Aud  these  are  of  them  V^ 

Great  was  the  excitement  which  their  relation  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  crowds  hurried  to  the  spot,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen.  The  coins  which  the  adventurers  had  brought  forth  were 
eagerly  purchased  at  high  prices  ;  but  no  one  was  ever  again  able  to 
find  the  entrance  to  the  hidden  treasure. 

Probably  the  numerous  discoveries  of  Romnn  antiquities  in  the 
vicinity  originated  this  strange  legend,  which  it  is  not  likely  had  any 
real  foundation.  It  is,  ho\%ever,  curious,  as  proving  how  strongly 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  impressed  by  all  that  has  been  found 
underground  at  the  very  doors  of  their  dwellings. 

The  beautiful  church  of  St,  John  at  Cirencester  is  a  gem  of  its 
kind.  The  richness  of  its  architecture  is  peculiarly  striking  to  a 
stranger  who  contrasts  its  gorgeous  appearance  with  the  mean  build- 
ings of  which  the  town  is  in  general  composed  ;  for  very  little  of  the 
ancient  magnificence  so  boasted  of  is  apparent  in  Cirencester.  Its 
tower,  and  chapels,  and  porch,  and  window  are  all  exquisite  ;  its 
canopies,  cornices,  and  open- worked  battlements  rarely  equalled  in 
beauty  ;  and  some  of  the  features  of  its  construction  are  almost 
unique.  In  particular  there  is,  under  one  of  the  parapets,  a  range 
of  sculptured  figures,  which  at  a  distance  puz:6le  the  eye,  and  it  is 
only  on  close  examination  that  their  meaning  is  discoverable.  They 
offer  to  the  view  a  number  of  persons  habited  as  minstrels,  plaving 
on  various  instruments  of  music,  common  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
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It  seems  these  are  intended  to  represent  the  characters  in  an  enter* 
tainmentt  formerly  habitual  to  the  natives  of  this  p^rt  of  the  countrj, 
called  a  Whit  sun  ale. 

This  tele  is  still  kept  up  in  Gloucestershire  occasionally  ;  at  their 
meetings  the  peasants  dress  themselves  in  different  characterta«  the 
lord,  the  lady,  the  steward,  purse-bearer,  fool,  and  minstrel;  and  fet- 
tivity  and  dancing  continue  throughout  the  tlay* 

Under  another  parapet  of  the  church  is  a  second  ran/^e  of  %uref, 
supposed  to  show  some  of  the  characters  in  the  Mysterleii  aod 
Moralities  of  the  age  when  the  building  was  erected.  Here  Deaik, 
a  monk,  an  abbot,  king,  prize-fighter>  angels,  &c.  appear  in  luc* 
cession. 

This  ^ne  fabric  formerly  belonged  to  a  famous  abbey,  «if  wUcfc 
a  few  walls  and  arches  only  exist,  and  are  built  into  a  prinfie 
dwelling. 

The  actors  in  the  famous  conipiracy  against  Henry  the  Pourtii, 
suggested  by  the  Lords  Aumerle,  Surrey,  Exeter,  and  their  frieodi^ 
after  the  disclosure  of  their  plot  retreated  to  Cirencester,  whoc  tie 
chiefs  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town,  encamping  thdrtroon 
without  the  walla.  The  inhabitants  of  Cirencester,  loyal  u>  Wi 
powers  that  then  were,  attacked  the  traitor  noblemen  in  thctf  ttwnv 
and  after  much  confusion  the  scene  ended  by  the  public  extoitiao 
of  the  lords. 

Cirencester  was  not  %a/  to  King  Charles ;  the  ParliaiMot  eon* 
sidered  the  town  the  key  of  Gloucestershire  from  its  strengtil, aid 
took  great  pains  to  secure  it.  Prince  Rupert  invested  h,  mi  m 
severe  contest  ensued  in  which  the  royalists  were  \  '   '  iff  iW 

town  being  given  up  to  plunder,  friends  and   foes  x  the 

vieUe,  as  more  than  once  happened  when  that  bold  and  v%ilJ  ¥m€i 
the  fair  Queen  of  Bohemia  commanded.  The  town  was  wfUmti^ 
retaken  by  Lord  Essex,  and  suffered  not  a  little  by  thus  frwa 
changing  hands, 

Gloucestershire  shared  the  common  fate  of  England,  dtinnf  t 
fatal  civil  wars  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  scarcdy  t 
of  its  towns  but  was  taken  and  retaken  ;   every  new  aeisiire^ 

**  brusbing  iu  bnghtest  hues  away," 

The  termination  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester  was  fatal  totbtfMJ 
cause»  which  never  afterwards  revived.  The  £arl  of  £«a  mk\ 
literally  fought  his  way  from  London  to  Gloucester,  resolvwll 
bring  relief  to  the  distressed  town,  which  an  army  of  thin?lli»| 
sand  men  were  besieging.  He  succeeded  in  raising  the  * '  ^'^^ 
entered  a  town  so  ruined  and  dilapidated  that  time  has  n 
able  to  restore  its  cheerful  aspect, 

Legends  say  that  Gloucestershire  once  produced  grapes  < 
richness  that  they  yielded  wine  equal  to  any  France  cauM  ( 
but  neither    in  the   beautiful  vale  of  Berkeley,   or  Ev« 
Gloucester,  can  those   fabled  vineyards  now   be  found,  ridlj 
luxurious  as  the  country  is  ;  but  the  fields  in  the  neigbb 
Gloucester    are  so   abundantly   productive   that   they  requii 
intervening   year's  fallow,  yielding  for  centuries  the  siiiif  « 
unimpaired,    for   which    reason  they  are  caUed    '*  EftfT  1 
Land*" 
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LIXES  OK   THE  PICTUKZ   BT  rRAVK  STOVE. 
BT   CUTHBEBT   BEDE. 

me  glory  in  their  birth,  fome  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  foroe» 
lie  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill. 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  lome  in  their  horse : 

ly  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garment's  oost, 
more  delight  than  hawks  and  horses  be, 
And  naming  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
retched  in  Uiis  alone,  that  thou  may*st  take 
I  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make.'* 

Sbaksfxarx  «  StmmsU. 


Dgnor  in  the  air, 
en  all  around, 
wide  and  fair 
f  silence  drown'd ; 
e  and  bright, 
Ir  tosee; 
D  sigheth  sadly, 
iieth  not  for  me  !" 
goes  down 
groom  to  his  bower, 
golden  crown 
IS  on  tree  and  tower ; 
of  summer  splendour, 
leautiful  to  see, 
but  sighs  sadly, 
ireth  not  for  me  !'* 
ler  forehead  white, 
ir  as  raven's  wing, 
s  as  stars  of  light, 
ps  as  flowers  of  spring : 
ithing  heaves  her  bosom, 
obbings  of  the  sea, 
again  more  sadly, 
xeth  not  for  me!" 
i  stone  wall 
th  clasped  hands, 
that  castled  hall, 
T  these  wide-sproid  lands; 
ith  that 's  near  her 
cedly; 

and  thinketh  sadly, 
rethnot  for  me!" 
the  doth  stand. — 
\er  eyes  grow  dim, 
oly  on  his  hand, 
only  him : — 
lis  hand, 
\  at  his  knee, 
in  sigheth  sadly, 
rath  not  for  me  I^ 
th  not  for  me, 
heart  is  all  his  own ; 
n  ne'er  *twasTree, 
and  his  alone ! 
iiing  or  unstable, 
i  that  I  've  given ; 
him  I  've  trusted, 
vw  my  heaven ! 
'ege^  Durham, 


«<  Pore  as  that  sky  above, 

With  not  a  dond  to  dim, 
Is  the  pure  and  holy  love 

That  I  have  shrined  in  him  ; 
But  he  laughs  whene'er  I  tell  him 

That  like  this  my  love  can  be." 
And  onoe  more  she  sighed  sadly, 

^^Ah!  he  careth  not  for  me  ! 
(<Oh!  he  little  thinks  the  anguish 

His  unconcern  can  bring. 
Or  deems  the  heart  can  luognish 

In  life's  first  early  spring. 
But  thinks  that  merry  girlhood 

Must  eter  thoughtless  be." 
And  again  she  si^ed  sadly, 

"  Ah  I  he  careth  not  for  me  !'* 
«<  When  he  speaks  mine  eves  do  glisten. 

And  I  feel  a  burning  glow 
Come  o'er  me  as  I  listen 

To  the  voice  so  well  I  know. 
When  he  comes  I  know  his  footstep. 

And  I  thrill  with  ecstacv  ! 
But"— she  paused,  and  sighed  sadly, 

<^  He  careth  not  for  me  !" 
»<  No !  his  hound,  his  steed,  his  bird, 

To  him  are  dearer  far. 
And  no  reproachful  word 

Shall  his  youthful  pleasures  mar. 
Yes!  these  my  heart's  misgivings 

Shall  not  damp  his  happy  glee" — 
But  the  maiden  sighed  sadly, 

«'Ah!  tootiMheMcareforme!" 

Down  went  the  royal  sun, 

And  the  purple  twilight  came. 
And  the  stars  rose  one  by  one. 

Still  the  maiden  gased  the  same  \ 
But  unmoved  by  twilight  hour. 

That  **  hour  of  love",  was  he. 
And  the  maiden  sighed  sadly, 

<^Ah!  he  careth  not  for  me  !** 
There  's  a  languor  in  the  air, 

All  around 's  in  dreamy  rest. 
And  love  is  everywhere 

Save  in  At#  youthful  breast : 
More  entranced  with  his  hawk 

Than  that  maiden  fair  is  he, 
And  her  heart's  misgiving  is, 

*<  Ah  f  he  careth  not  for  me !" 

Q  Q 
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THE  FLANEUR  IN  PARIS. 
FROM  THE  NOTE.BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLEB. 

<' Flaneur. —  A  huAj  Imtnger  ;  an  iniliistTioiii  idler;  an  obtemng  «tmt* 

tranip«r  ;  a  |H;npatetic  pbilnsopher  of  the  jxxve;  h  w{»dam-«eektn^  wandem  ilMUt 
ibe  world***— JJic/tonoT^  ofmmmon  usaife^  noi  qfihe  French  Aem&my, 

ComivAl  gaiety .^-Obaeryance  of  LenL — Longchampft, 

One  of  die  finest  opportunities  of  studying  tbe  Parkian  people,  in  i 
llie  exercise  of  tlieir  much  Taunted  gaiety,  is  the  Camiyal  mum 
vaiintedi  indeed,  but  as  unlike  the  essence  of  true  gaiety  as  it  UpsK 
^ible  to  conceive !  What  a  decrepitude  there  is  in  all  their  an' 
what  a  cold-blooded nesa  in  their  fever — what  a  lifelesaoea 
unea.sy  movement; '  It  is  a  pale,  unnatural  intoxication^  It  is  i 
Whetiier  this  vaunted  gaiety  ever  did  exi»t  m  a  people,  excit 
truej  but  excited  only  by  strong  doses,  like  an  habitual  opium* 
fjuestion.  The  French  have  always  told  the  whole  world  I 
people  they  are,  but  have  tliey  not  also  boasted  to  the  whale  vgdJ^of 
tfie  charms  of  their  bclk  France,  until  the  whole  world  hm  tdlfiri 
the  epithet  ?  And  who  has  travelled  tliroughoat  tbe  countryi  ivW 
has  not  sought  in  vain  those  charms  which  should  deserve  tliti  fokn 
fur  excellency  ?  Have  they  not  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  vdMilf  wocU 
that  they  are  tlie  politest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  AM  wltt 
ban  lived  among  them,  who  has  not  sought  in  vain,  in  all  ranlo^tiiitrM 
courtesy  of  which  they  make  m  extravagant  a  boost?  Wh«a  wiiikd 
so  little  of  these  loudly  proclaimed  qualities  in  the  pre«iefitr  vt «« 
naturally  led  to  doubt  their  existence  in  the  past.  The  Fineocb  POf 
always^  as  they  remain^  the  vainest  and  most  conceited  Dation  i&E)iraK» 
and  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that>  from  generation  to  geitfvtMm 
they  have  trumpeted  forth  their  gaiety  as  their  politenesa^  with  »  M 
**  a  clarion's  bray"  that  they  have  stunned  the  civilized  world  inl9ilv- 
lief  of  their  preteustons,  thus  incessantly,  thus  noistlj  a^efted?  Bit 
be  that  as  it  mavj  their  gaiety  of  tlie  present,  their  gaiety  of  llh«Oi» 
nival  in  Paris,  tliat  season,  if  any  there  be,  of  their  gayest  gticcfr^- 
pesini  to  the  observer,  who  does  not  himself  madly  plump  tali  IM 
whirlpool  with  his  eyes  shut,  like  tbe  galvanizatiuti  of  a 
fri^itfulj  couvulsive»  spasmodic  semblance  of  life. 

The  dancing  season  of  the  beau  monde  at  Paris,  ia  tlmdaacuiifi 
of  every  capital*     Balk  are  balls  all  the  world  lyveTi  mmng  tirt  ^ 
Paris  they  glitter  with  a  brighter  radiance  of  H^t,  mt^  ire  wif^  ' 
with  a  truer  elegance  of  toilet.     But  the  gaiety  of  which  we«fak| 
the  gaiety  of  the  whole  city,  the  gaiety  of  tbe  Italx  tfiaMquds^  tlw|  ^ 
of  the  tut  de  tOpera^  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundred  other    * 
dissipation,  which  yawn  nightly  for  their  ft»od  throogbouttJ 
Enter  the  vant  and  brilliant  theatre  v>(  the  French  opera  aboof  mI 
after  midnight,  on  the  occasion  of  a  hal  maxque.     What  a  cuiigk*<*" 
ation  of  high  and  low  is  there  assembled.     Peers  of  Fniiicc»  iWl  ji^. 
patricians,  politicians,  meu  of  letters,  men  of  buaaaesi,  sliid 
cmpktt/i's,  are  mixed  with  robbers,  adventurers,  pwatilnlNbL 
the  lowest  degradation.     What  a  scene  in  thai  vasi  «'haJtV  Jf^H 
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what  ftn  awful  scene  of  tuinultumis  madness !  To  descnbe  ft  were  im- 

-gowible ;  it  ut>u]d  be  in  vnin  to  attempt  to  descnlie  the  mtlescribable. 
S!k  wildest  picture  of  "  Hell  fire,'*  Bnieghl  must  ffrow  pale  before  such 
a  chaos  of  extravagiince.  A  temp  tuition  of  8t.  Anthony,  by  Teniers, 
js  not  a  tenth  part  so  sublimely  burlesque.  An  avalanche,  a  whirl- 
%vind,  iVIflzeppa  on  his  wild  horse,  Leonora's  spectre- lover  on  his  spectre- 
ftteed,  are  less  overwhelminjj  in  their  course,  than  are  those  tnrrenta  of 
dancerst  frantic  with  the  intoxication  of  their  forced  excitement,  as 
they  rush  on,  like  noisy  phantoms,  in  the  grand  gaiop.  The  stranger 
gaze«  with  staring  eyes  and  gapinjjr  mouth  upon  this  fihrieking  Pande* 
Jnonium,  when  he  intrudes  upon  it  for  the  first  lime.  He  is  awe-struck  ; 
ft  is  an  apparition  in  a  fever  HiU  ii  mad-house  broke  Ioo«e  npon  the 
world,  a  witches'  sabbathj  a  demon's  holiday.  The  thousand  gaa-lighta 
in  the  ^aile  grow  pale  with  dust,  and  cast  an  unearthly,  infernal,  lurid 
glare:  and  the  demons  of  folly  pass  him  iu  endless  whirl,  pushing, 
driving,  hurrying,  turning,  retreating,  coming,  going,  dashing  on — for- 
wards-—forwards,  and  never  stopping ;  whilst  the  gong  clasheis,  and  the 
drnm  beat«,  and  the  trumpets  blow,  and  the  implacable  orchestra  hur* 
ries  them  on,  quicker,  and  quicker,  and  quicker,  leaving  no  time  to 
breathe  I 

What  are  the  costumes  of  this  wild  herd  ?  Those  of  the  females,  for 
the  chief  part,  are  more  or  less  fantastic  transformations  of  male  attire, 
emblems  of  their  emancipation  from  the  controul  of  all  custom  or  mo- 
rality* Those  of  the  men  hideous  combinations  of  every  most  hetero- 
geneous article  of  dress  of  every  age  or  clime,  if  they  be  not  composed 
merely  of  the  filthiest  rags,  all  tacked  together  without  sense,  meaning, 
or  even  humour ;  emblems  again  of  the  pell-mell  confusion  of  principle, 
creed,  and  opinion  in  their  wearers,  if  indeed  they  have  any,  or  if, 
like  the  rags,  whatever  opinion,  creeds  or  principle  they  may  have  once 
possessed  be  not  worn  down  to  the  last  rottenness  of  degradation. 
Shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  free*spoken,  cynical,  unprin- 
cipled, deformed,  voluptuary ,  the  hunchback  Mayeux,  was  the  personi- 
fication the  French  themselves  created  as  the  type  of  their  own  state 
of  society*  Then  followed,  hand  in  hand,  the  ruffian  Robert  IVIacaire, 
and  his  attendant  imp,  Bertrand,  the  owner  of  the  gidleys ;  the  hideous 
illustrations  of  an  age  of  the  most  llagrant  effrontery  in  swindling  8pe- 
cu  tilt  ion,  and  cheating  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  gambling  npon 
'Change,  and  all  the  thousand  schemes  for  robbing  with  an  honest  face. 
But  these  personifications,  odious  as  they  were,  had  wit,  and  satire, 
and  sense,  and  reason  in  them,  when  compared  with  the  brawling, 
toasing,  screaming,  shing-shouting  vulgar  Chicard,  or  his  brother  Balo- 
chard,  or  whatever  be  their  hundred  names,  drawn  from  the  people^^i 
dregs,  which  barefacedly  parade  thtnr  rags,  perfumed  of  the  pot-hoiuie 
and  the  dung-heap,  in  the  face  of  the  public. 

And  what  is  llunr  dance  ?  The  pantomime  of  animal  passion  in  its 
moKt  ignoble  and  tiecrepid  form  ;  the  shu tilings  shivering,  dance  of  im- 
potence, with  all  the  indecency  and  none  of  the  voluptuousness  of 
the  dances  of  the  east*  Controlled,  perhaps,  in  its  last  out-break, 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  agents  of  pobce,  who  are  stationed  for  that 
especial  pur|x*»e,  and  have  to  judge,  if  they  can,  where  licence  ends  and 
cyniral  eifrontery  begins,  but  not  the  less  hideous  and  terrible.  And 
this  is  their  gaiety  1 

But  let  us  spare  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  hurry  away  from  tliis  pell- 
mell  scene  of  confusion,,  and  these  shrieks  of  delirious  clamour  la  1\\^ 
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^alie,    lo  the  corridors,  that  surround  tlie  boxes  of  the  theatie,  tod  U 
the  Foyer  we  shall  find  another  compact  crowd  of  men  in  ewvnr-dij 
dresSy  and  a  le^on  of  masked  female  domiaos ;  the  men,  for  thenoit 
part,  aeeking  piquantes  aventuret,  which  they  ne%*er  find  ;  the  irom^n, 
their  interest,  even  if  that  interest  be  hot  a  aupper  after  the  rain  toil* 
of  the  evening.     Formerly,  the  masked  balli  of  the  French  aper&  were 
closed  to  the  more  vulgar  crowds  and  w«e  reserved  to  the  higher  diaa 
as  a  stage  on  which  they  could  engage  in  scenes  of  adventuie  nd 
intrigue :  but  in  tLis  8tate  of  thingii  there  was,  or  was  supposed  to  bit 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  cleverness  and  piquant  convcmtk^ 
which  ihed  a  false  charm  over  the  assembly.     Even  in  the  prestat  dif» 
it  is  true^  a  French  lady,  perhaps  of  the  highest  rank^  wiU  oov  sat 
then  still  take  advantage  of  the  mystery  of  a  piece  of  black  velvet  m 
satin  over  the  facej  and  mix  without  blut»hing,  among  females  of  tnj  or 
every  class,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  or  to  follow  up  the  faittUit 
semblance  of  an  adventure^  in  tormenting  a  male  acquaintance  with  i 
little  secret,  stolen — her  femme  de  Chambre,  or  her  cicithco  best  I 
how.    But  the  scene,  for  the  greater  part^  if  not  one  of  open  i 
towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  is  one  of  squeezing,  suffocmttng,  I 
treading,  dawdling  ennui.     And  this  again  is  gaiety! 

If  gaiety  be  not  there,  in  the  gayest  scene  of  all,  let  tu  seek  It  Ittbe 
streets,  unll  in  the  popuhir  crowds  that  throng  them  on  the  Mardi-Ciai. 
What  shall  we  find  there?  The  pavement  of  the  Boulevmrdi  IMbs 
with  the  ontscourings  and  overboiling^  of  all  ranks  and  r1n«ri  arlw  lit 
pushing,  jostling,  and  swearing  along,  probably  thinking  themarivciil' 
a  necessity  happy,  because  the  day  is  a  so-called  day  of  pleasiuf^  Bet 
the  gaiety  is  not  there.  The  principal  streets  are  lined  with  IdO^rwv 
of  carriages,  regulated  into  rank  and  tile  by  important  municipal  vims^ 
and  wearily  and  at  foot's  pace  following  each  other's  tails,  ftit  tilt 
gaiety  is  not  there.  This  hurrying,  tiowing,  bubbling,  stream  af  MBf 
and  vehicles,  and  horses  is  relieved  in  its  monotony  by  a  lew  ftlMf 
Dowers  that  float  along  it — here  and  there  a  few  shouting  mjuqncndtfi 
in  tawdry  dresses  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  or  in  carriage  ar  cut  b 
the  gaiety  there  ?  Whence  come  the  chief  part  of  these  lew  dsfluftoi 
demonstrators  of  a  people's  frank  and  careless  gaiety  ?  From  thf  psy 
of  the  police.  This  is  the  comedy  of  a  people's  happineesw  got  up  W 
superior  order,  in  order  to  make  the  world  believe  in  its  rf«Hty-« 
petty  |>olice  manoeuvre — a  miniature  imitation  of  the  vwit  theaincdi^ 
said  to  have  been  so  neatly  executed  in  Russia,  where  fancy  cotti^tMi 
knocked  up  as  scenes,  and  pastoral  peasants  were  decked  out  in  gafK^ 
to  play  at  the  "  make-believe  "^  of  a  people's  welfiaire  and  content.  Oi> 
vernment,  it  may  be -supposed,  is  government  everywhere^— p•lici^p^ 
lice.  But  here  it  is  the  public  that  has  to  be  duped,  and  not  thei 
The  system  is  as  old  as  ancient  Home.  The  French  recoj 
principle  of  giving  the  people  panem  cl  circenses  to  keep  the 
But  however  dear,  tough,  or  scanty,  the  pains  may  be,  ceftifldytte 
eircenset,  those  at  leii^it  of  the  Mardi-Gras,  aie  a  roost  "  flat*  itakti  sal 
unprofitable"  affair.  But  here  we  must  leave  the  picturp  af  UW 
Parisian  gaictif,  without  touching;  upon  the  hideous  scene  pmeniid If 
the  famous  Dcscenies  de  la  CottrttlU,  the  culminating  point  of  •  V^l^ 
orgies^the  scene  of  dirt,  and  slovenliness,  and  obscene  Ui^ltfp 
There  is  no  need  to  dip  our  pen  into  the  gall  and  filth  i\%x%t%wj^ 
treat  of  it.  Lent  is  now  at  hand:  and  to  mark  the  ohserranceof  liti< 
in  Paris  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  upper  claaset  of  sodetj»  wktm 
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excltisl^^ely.  Lent  is  ostentatiotisly  oWerved,  if  it  be  observed 

imny  deiDoiislratton  at  all. 

Kureigner,  laancbed  into  the  vortex  of  the  •*  world"  would^  at  first, 
some  ditficulty  in  discovering  any  difference  between  the  unre- 
icted  pleasures  of  the  season  preceding  Lent,  »ind  the  supposed 
|;iidities  of  thut  period  of  abstinence  and  penance.  Let  it  be  reinem- 
red  ever,  that  we  are  perfectly  aware  how  many  true  and  pure  con- 
ience^  there  also  are  that  retire  into  their  chambers,  *'  not  to  be  seen 
men,"  and  fulfil  their  duty  of  obedience  to  the  church — one  of  their 
8t  duties  ;  and  that  in  what  follows  we  s|H?ak  only  of  the  "  world" 
general.  A  nice  discrimination  would  he,  indeed,  necessary  to  ob- 
n  an  insight  into  the  treaties  of  conscience,  relative  to  matters  of  one 
itSi  more  or  less,  established  in  the  minds  of  your  fashionable  devo- 
!ip  who  vow  not  to  dance  above  a  certain  (|nantity  of  dances  at  one 
U,  by  way  of  mortificution,  and  rigidly  keep  their  vow ;  or  in  the 
pitufation  made  with  their  appetites,  as  to  the  hour,  before  or  after 
kdmght,  when  sandwiches  may  be  eaten,  and  Champagne  drank,  with 
erecjuired  degree  of  abstinence,  necessary  to  work  out  their  salvation. 
Iwse  are  the  elegant  worshippers  in  the  shrines  of  8t.  Thomas 
4cquiu,  or  Notre  Dame  de  Lorelte,  who  rack  their  brains  to  know 
w  they  may  contrive  to  split  the  difference  between  heaven  and  a 
11,  and  cheat  the  church  of  its  due  with  easy  conscience ;  and  to 
iloir  them  in  all  the  mazes  of  their  reasoning  would  be  a  wild-goose 

T0  a  general  observer,  the  Catholic  Lent  in  Paris,  except  in  as  far 
it  be  kept  as  a  matter  of  party  ostentation  by  the  devout  legitimists 

KPfiubourg  St.  Germain,  appears  to  be  considered  as  an  utter 
y  in  an  age  of  worldly  cakulation,  and  indifference  to  matters  of 
th — an  age  in  which  men  no  longer  dine  according  to  their  consciences, 
i  according  to  their  purses,  and  in  which  the  rich,  at  most,  will  act 

kmedy  of  securing  the  salvation  of  their  souls  with  ease  to  their 
,  and  prove  the  triumph  of  the  financial  aristocracy  of  the  age, 
buying  a  dispensation.  The  Jhh^  of  a  former  regime — a  person  in 
nes  past  of  so  much  fashionable  importance,  who,  in  the  age  of  that 
'ange  mixture  of  religion  and  debauchery,  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
len  piety  was  first  a  matter  of  policy,  and  afterwards  a  matter  of 
ibion,  read  his  sermon  on  one  day,  and  his  new  play  the  next,  and 
rrowed  his  friend's  carriages  to  form  a  crowd  at  the  church-door,  or 
sted  claqueurs  at  the  street-corners  lo  vaunt  his  fame, — has  now  been 
i  to  seek  refuge  in  the  ialons  of  the  great  soi-eiisant  religious 
I ;  and  gleans  his  scanty  honours  from  the  select  few  of  the  houdoir 
le  sanctimonious  old  dowager,  who  gives  a  mutin^c  jtrcchanle, 
nt  Duchesses,  who  at  last  acknowledge  that  their  time  of  retreat 
ne^  and  now  proclaim  the  "  vuuity  of  vanities  "in  all  suhlunary 
inga,  are  known  to  send  out  cards  of  invitation  to  their  friends— for 
mmon*    On  such  and  such  a  day  I^fonsieur  rAbhe  de  *  *  *  *  — of 

fs  some  noble  name,  will  preach  at  such  and  such  a  house.  The 
bill  of  the  play  is  drawn  up:  the  principal  actor's  name  is  put 
the  bill ;  and  fair  frail  sinning  souls  struggle  for  front  boxes.  At 
Jtre  Dame,  or  St.  Sulpice,  it  is  true,  when  some  phihjsophical  para- 
%iakl  preacher  mounts  the  pulpit,  the  church  will  be  crowded  with 
Bk  men,  or  even  aspiring  philosophers  of  the  other  sex,  to  hear 
Pwe  metaphysical  disquisitions  and  bold  language.  But  this  again 
BtLion.    In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  also  a  few  popular  preachers 
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obtain  ftill  congregtiiions :  but  ev^n  tliere  (and  be  it  aguD  i 
we  speak  not  of  the  truly  devout,)  when  party  oppo«itioD  ii  not  tl» 
main-spring  of  this  religious  comedy,  it  may  be  found  in  pore  tsitUj 
Yauity.  Young  Countessesj  in  the  newest  fashions,  with  lodci  f'  '  ' 
well  studied  in  the  glass»  collect  alms  in  the  church  to  show  ibd 
hands  in  presenting  their  velvet  money -hag,  all  for  '*  the  lott^  I 
and  charity  to  man : ''  and  young  heiress-hunters^  turned  saiiH 
speculation^  let  foU  their  charitable  oifering,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
beg  for  a  waltz  at  the  evening's  ball,  and  have  an  otpportunity  al  a* 
changing  a  last  glance  with  the  fair  Quvleuse,  as  she  continues  ber 
pious  pilgrimage  along  the  aisle,  displaying  her  zeal  and  her  new  diva 
to  the  crowd  around*  Generally  speaking,  however,  were  the  mickr 
to  mount  the  fiulpit  in  the  most  elegant,  fanta.<%tic^  and  carpetw  eb«nk 
in  the  quarter  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  the  day,  the  ChanaBP 
d'Antin,  he  would  tind  himself  deserted  for  the  Boia  de  B4Nilogiie«« 
the  last  steeple-chase  got  up  by  the  Jockey  Club  ;  and,  were  heerd 
to  £nd  an  audience,  he  would  di&cover  that  to  touch  upon  the  lenliUi 
sore  of  the  corruption  of  the  age>  he  must  not  preach,  aa  f«va^» 
against  the  seductions  of  the  world  and  too  soft  hearts,  but  «0MBfl  i|** 
culations  and  railway  sharesj  and  too  soft  shareholders* 

Towards  its  latter  half^  the  Catholic  Lent  of  Paris  assmmtf  t  vm^ 
what  more  rigorous  aspect*  Good  ladies  no  longer  give  balk  at  tlieir 
own  houses ;  but  they  will  attend  the  gayest  soir^e^  of  the  htf«tw 
foreigner.  Perchance  they  will  not  dance ;  but,  of  a  8urety»  the?  wffl 
sit  and  display  their  own  dresses,  or  criticise  those  af  their  aeir  fffiiaiK 
and  listen  to  soft  words,  and  give  soft  looks,  and  decoroiudy  lAiunw 
the  form  of  not  moving  their  feet  to  the  sound  of  music,  lumemmtA 
their  nam  may  drink  in  *' the  melting  strains ;*  and  eoaoeit^ I 
and  evening,  are  the  order  of  the  day* 

.  How  strange  a  contradiction  also  is  the  observance  of  the  Mi  i 
the  day  of  Mid-Lent.  Formerly,  a  day  set  apart  by  the  iinlililiiwnri 
the  church,  for  lAome  relaxation  from  a  convenient  exerciae  of  tie  Ml 
tificationsof  fast  and  penance>  which  might  affect  the  health  fl^li^ 
devotee  in  too  strong  a  degree,  it  ha^  now  become  another  opjMftnitr 
for  extra  riot  and  debauchery  among  the  people-^and  by  lit  nM 
"  people"  we  do  not  mean  the  plebs  alone:  when  the  Carnival  iCMIff 
the  I^lardi  Gras  is  once  more  acted  over  in  its  tumult  of  crowded  ililH^ 
dirty  screaming  masks,  and  strings  of  carriages,  and  all  the  other  $\0f 
numerated  demonstrations  of  false  gaiety;  when  the  Pansias,  ••  i^ 
unable  to  bear  any  longer  even  the  seeming  reatraints  of  a  mlDt*^ 
lieve  Lent  to  the  end,  bursts  out  again  into  fresh  saturnalia*  atolflKi* 
it  were,  by  contraband  licence. 

At  length  the  last  days  of  Lent  draw  nigh — the  daya  of  motfiflf 
in  the  Catholic  church — the  anniversary  of  the  autferings  and  dw 
upon  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  of  thh' Worlx>»  And  how  are  dif 
observed  in  Catholic  Paris  ?  In  a  fresh  display  of  vaititj,  usteatatitBt 
and,  in  latter  years,  money-getting  speculation. 

The  Holy  Week,  the  Passion  Week  of  the  Proteatant  Chmtka 
all  Christian  communities  the  time  of  penanoe  and  prayer,  it  fVia^ 
solemnized  in  Pans,  in  *'  good  society,'  as  in  uU  society,  bf  IwV 
drivings,  and  loungings  about  the  streets  for  the  aake  of  paiMQg  il* 
carriages,  new  fushions,  new  wealth,  new  absurditiea.  The  dwni^ 
it  is  true,  deck  themselves  with  dark  mourning  haagiogp,  ani  isfi^ 
the  best  singers  from  the  theatres  to  aing  mournful  nmaic  !■  lh<^ 
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The  public  concerts  are  performed— well  or  ill,  as  it  may  Imppen — tho 
sacred  compositions  of  tijc  old  musters;  and  even*  ffiirahile  diclu^  the 
theatres  fire  closed,  for  one  day,  if  nut  for  two.  But  it  is  impossible 
Ibr  the  Parisian  to  support  even  tins  semUunce  of  ae verity  withont 
striving  to  mitigate  it,  or  to  gild  if  over  by  the  contratit  of  it*  worldly 
amusements.  No  tragedy  of  history,  no  horrors  of  revolution,  no  po- 
lidcul  convulsion,  in  past,  present,  or  future,  has  ever  been  able  to  tear 
out  from  tlie  Parisian  soil,  its  deeply  rooted  tlioughtlesAnesa  of  folly  : 
why  then  should  religious  ubservance  ?  No!  this  time  of  religious 
mourning  and  woe  must  be  celebrated  as  a  profligate  heir  might  be 
supposed  to  celebrate  tlie  anniversary  of  his  father's  death,— by  spread- 
ing festive  Howers  and  drinking  Champagne  over  his  grave. 

The  name  of  *'  Longchamps  "  given  to  this  three-days'  promenade, 
the  principal  and  fashionable  day  of  which  is  on  Good  Friday,  has  been 
derived  from  the  perftirmance  of  a  pilgrimage  in  ancient  days  to  a  holy 
sbrine,  situated  in  a  spot  of  that  name,  at  the  extremity  of  what  is 
now  die  Bois  de  Boiilogne.  But  the  religious  pilgrimage  has  now  be- 
come a  mere  cor  so  ivithont  a  thought  of  religion — a  mere  congregation 
fur  idle  habit,  or  the  gratilication  of  an  ill-gratified  curiosity' — an  occa- 
sion when  the  Parisian  seems  eager  to  pruclain^  his  sense  of  enjoyment 
at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  esaipe  from  the  rigours  of  Lent,  as  if  he 
really  kept  it  I  But  these  are  times  when  the  Sunday,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  great  city>  at  least,  is  a  holiday  and  not  a  Holy  Day — 
when  churches  are  bnilt  for  the  short-lived  immortalization  of  men,  not 
for  tlie  eternal  praise  of  the  Divinity ;  when  service  is  attended  from 
fashion,  not  from  piety  ;  when  the  sermon  is  a  lecture  on  philosophy,  not 
an  exposition  of  doctrine  or  morality.  Of  what  is  holy,  man  ha«  here 
made  an  object  of  amusement ;  the  deep  mysteries  of  Christianity  are 
forgotten  in  thoughts  of  cbildiah  frivolity.  In  religion  the  halo  of 
ancient  reverence  has  vanished  as  it  has  vanished  in  monarchy.  De- 
votion and  majesty  are  alike  but  words  ;  and  people  play  like  children 
with  bells  and  consecrated  tapers  a^  they  play  with  crovvn  and 
throne. 

The  principal  object  of  the  present  promenade  of  Longchamps  is 
the  display  of  the  new  fashions  of  the  spring  setison  ;  and  if  the  skieii 
do  not  permit  themselves  the  malicious  amusement  of  disturbing  the 
|deasuies  of  this  new  worldly  pilgrimage,  as  if  in  token  of  heaven's 
displeasure,  by  wind  and  rain,  Parisians  of  all  ranks  and  classes  may 
I  lie  found  on  Good  Friday,  thronging  the  Champs  Elysees,  in  carriages 
mid  four,  with  or  without  outriders,  in  coaches, ^^wcrcj,  carts, — aO  join- 
ing pell-mell  in  the  confusion  of  vehicles — all  alike  eager  to  see  and  to 
be  seen,  whilst  the  side  promenades  are  no  less  filled  with  pedestrians, 
employed  in  the  self-same  laudable  occupation.  In  the  matter  of  car- 
riages and  horse-flesh,  however,  the  brilliancy  of  Parisian  display  does 
not  shine  when  in  comparison  with  the  Parks  or  Pratos  of  other  great 
capitals*  This  is  decidedly  not  the  most  brilliant  side  of  Paris  fashion- 
able life;  and  the  most  striking  equipages  may  be  generaliy  found  to 
belong  not  to  the  Parisian,  but  to  some  wealthy  Spanish  or  Hungarian 
nobleman-  But  it  is  not  the  great  ones  of  the  ** world'*  uho  alone 
think  tliem^lves  entitled  thus  to  shew  off.  All  classes  of  society  who 
may  have  a  few  francs  to  disjiose  of,  in  their  pockets,  think  themselves 
privileged  to  join  in  the  honours  of  the  show.  Fimrcs  crowded  witli 
families  of  l^ourgcoh,  and  displaying  aome  half-dozen  faces  at  euch 
window;  strange  vehicles^  stranger  than  have  been  seeu  elsewhere 
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aince  the  days  of  Noah^s  arlc^  full  of  laughing  wamen  of  the  lowi 
classes*  Sunday  airls  of  the  labouring  classes^  aye>  and  even  skeletoi 
of  unbuilt  new  fashions  of  carriages  for  show,  looking  &«  much  like 
i/vhat  they  are  tateiided  for  as  the  first  chalk  sketch  looks  tike  the 
Buished  picture,  or  the  rilis  of  a  hulk  in  the  docks  like  a  sailing  fhgu^-^ 
all  follow  hard  upon  the  hind-wbeeis  of  the  new-built  carriage  in  all 
its  glitter  of  fresh  paiDt ;  the  heavy  coroQetted  coach  of  some  old  as* 
modernized  noble  family,  the  more  modern  Brougham,  generally- termed 
demi'f&HunCj  the  cabriolet  of  the  **  lion/*  or  the  open  phaeton  m  whidi 
the  richly  dressed  lady  of  easy  virtue  parades  her  temporary  splendour 
and  her  shame.  But  all  does  not  consist  in  the  display  of  new  dram 
and  new  bonnets.  Among  the  more  pleasure-seeking  vehicles,  rolk 
the  great  advertising  omnibus,  its  sides  plastered  over  with  pUcardi, 
announcing  new  newspapers,  larger  and  cheaper  than  heretofore  etif 
known  ;  and  new  shares  in  new  companies,  more  advantageous  thsn  tnf 
schemer  ever  yet  dreamt  of,  along  with  fresh  cheese,  or  inimitable  Usdc^ 
ing.  Trade  and  speculation  munt  have  their  share  of  the  parade  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  make  the  ensemble  of  the  tableau  complete.  And  why 
should  they  not  ?  for  they  play  the  greatest  share  in  the  doings  of  C^ 
day  in  grasping  Paris.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  ««teot>* 
tion,  vanity,  curiosity,  and  money-getting  terminate  the  Padjtfii  ob- 
servances of  the  season  of  Lent. 

The  scenes  of  Paris  in  Lent  ought  not  to  be  closed,  however^  irid»* 
out  the  remark  that  the  different  Restaurants  of  the  capital  are  titfm 
80  crowded  as  upon  Good  Friday.  The  mothers  of  families  g^menOf 
consider  that  on  this  great  day  of  Catholic  fast,  at  least,  the?  cuuwl 
omit  these  observances  of  the  religion  which  they  themselves  pmte 
and  inculcate  upon  their  children.  But  the  hutiband  and  fatho'^btir- 
ever  often  he  may  have  fasted  from  economical  motives,  ia  fortooi tt 
the  idea  of  eating  a  fast-dinner  when  ordained  by  religious  dukei*  R^ 
ligion  nioy  be  all  very  welJ,  he  tbinks,  for  his  wife  or  his  childft9i,fr 
especially  his  servants,  who  are  all  the  better  for  it ;  but  such  an  oUh 
gation  would  weigh  upon  the  conscience  of  the  liberal  and  indepfodoil 
Parisian  elector,  who  detests  priestcraft  in  general,  and  the  pri€«tl  la 
particular.  His  Voltairian  opinions,  refined  into  the  last  degreenf  m- 
tenness  by  the  tirades  of  his  favourite  newspaper,  tell  him  that  be  tipff- 
forming  a  great  act  of  pbiJosophical  courage  in  eating  and  drinking  Ul 
full  on  a  Good  Friday.  He  goes  to  dine  and  get  drunk  at  a  RestamfJai* 
and  thus  it  is  that,  on  this  day  of  abstinence,  all  the  eating*hoiiMl  if 
Paris  teem,  more  than  any  other  day  of  the  year»  with  coorseneil isi 
debauchery.    And  here  T  think  we  may  drop  the  curtain. 
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BT  Tax  AUTHOB  OP  ''OAHINO,  GAMING-HOUSES^  AND  OAMESTEBS." 

The  Saturday,  Sondajy  and  Monday  immediately  preceding  the 
racing  bring  forth  the  multitudinous  medley  train  following  train  (or- 
dinary and  special)^  in  lengthy  extent  and  constant  succession,  each 
bearing  away  its  thousands.  London  at  such  time  disgorges  much  of 
iU  immense  mass  of  humanity.  Its  streets,  particularly  at  the  West* 
end,  in  their  half-deserted  state,  silently  and  sensibly  proclaim  the 
change,  and,  like  the  quietude  of  ruined  cities,  tell  that  the  great  tide  of 
life  was  once  there.  The  trains,  as  they  proceed  on  their  rapid  route, 
gather  increasing  multitudes  at  the  respective  stations  along  the  line ;  the 
manu^wturing  towns  and  districts  contributing  largely  to  the  mass.  At 
the  Wolverton  station,  fifty  miles  distant  irom  the  metropolis^  a  stay  of 
ten  minutes  is  allowed  for  refreshment ;  and  here  is  afforded  some  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  **  read  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  "  to  spe- 
cnlate,  though  somewhat  hastily,  on  character.  The  respective  car- 
riages suddenly  disgorge  a  motley  and  miscellaneous  group  of  bipeds, 
ifho  rush  to  the  scUon  d  mangrr^  and  commence  the  work  of  demolition 
qn  all  things  substantial  and  condimental  there  displayed.  Appetites 
appear  to  be  at  high  steam  pressure,  and  to  work  with  most  annihilating 
power.  Extensive  as  is  the  refectory,  it  is  usually  crammed,  to  the  im- 
possibility of  one  half  the  number  of  persons  getting  within  reach  of  the 
abundant  fare  provided.  The  party,  as  before  observed,  is  of  heteroge- 
neous mixture ;  nobles  and  plebeians,  gentle  and  simple,  flat  and  sharp, 
are  jumbled  together  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  and  in  one  general 
struggle.  Could  the  plans,  motives,  and  depth  of  design  of  each  and  all 
assembled  be  fathomed,  there  would  be  some  curious  disclosures  as  to 
conduct  under  particular  forthcoming  results.  Betting  and  book-business 
is  not  lost  sight  of  even  at  this  interval  of  repast ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  hear  some  one  or  other  of  the  indefatigable  leg  fraternity  call 
out,  through  the  half-stifled  medium  of  a  mouth  pregnant  with  pork-pie, 
or  other  edible,  for  some  particular  wager,  and  as  frequently  to  find  the 
acceptance  of  the  bet  from  a  responding  voice  equally  indistinct  in 
sound,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  tongue  of  the  respondent  being  at 
the  moment  under  the  scalding  influence  of  hot  coffee  or  soup.  But  time 
is  up,  and  the  crowd  resume  their  seats,  the  engine  again  concentrates 
its  vaporous  power,  and  away  fly  the  million  on  their  destined  way. 
Without  noticing  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  station  at  Derby, 
which  alone  is  worth  a  journey  northward,  the  reader  may  be  at  once 
introduced  to  the  terminus  at  Swinton,  the  nearest  point  of  approach  to 
Doncaster.  Here  a  most  busy  and  interesting  scene  presents  itself  to 
an  observer.  The  nobility  and  gentry  have  usually  their  own  carriages 
or  hired  post  vehicles  waiting  their  arrival,  to  convey  them  to  their 
place  of  destination ;  but  the  multitude  depend  on  the  ordinary  mode  of 
transit  by  public  conveyance,  and  to  some  very  inadequate  extent  they 
are  so  accommodated.  On  the  arrival  of  each  train,  there  arc  usually 
from  twenty  to  thirty  omnibusses  and  stages  waiting  for  passengers  ;  and 
no  sooner  are  the  doors  of  the  train-carriages  opened,  than  an  over- 
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whelming  rush  is  made  for  possession  of  a  place,  without  choice  or  i 
crimitiation,  in  one  or  other  of  the  said  vehicles,  the  generality  of  i  * 
it  must  be  observed,  are  of  most  fearful  appearance,  and  seem  to  [ 
the  certainty  of  a  smash  in  their  progress  to  the  town  of  Doniaslerr 
Horses  of  all  colours  and  kinds,  and  of  every  degree  of  capability,  luse, 
blind,  and  vicious,  are  brought  out  for  the  occasion  ;  while  the  harntis 
appears  to   be  the  very  refuse  of  a  by-gone  age, — ^^hains,  ropes»  odd 
leather  straps,  and  other  materials,  being  the  component  partJ  of  the 
w^hole,  and  put  together  in  a  fashion  to  defy  description.      But,  recklMB 
of  life  and   limb,  the   bnndreds   hurry  from  the  train  to  obtjus  le^; 
insides  and  outsider  are  crammed  and  overloaded  to  a  most  frig^ttl 
extent ;  and  boxes*  carpet-bags,  and  portmanteAus  are  mliached  to  thi 
vehicles,  in  pendent  position,  from  every  arailable  point,  nod  after  tbe 
most  ingenious  method  of  Yorkshire  contrivance.     It  ts  no  exaggienlim 
of  fact  to  say,  that  every  coach  leaving  Swinton  for  Doocaater  cania 
from  twenty- five  to  thirty  passengers,  besides  an  aUrming  weight  of 
luggage.     Calmly  to  behold  these  mutilated  specimens  of  tie  old  loco- 
motive conveyances  on  their  departure  from  the  station*  the  outlet  frma 
the  yard  of  which  to  the  main  road  is  by  a  sharp  turn  and  auddift  Mof 
vity,  would  create  terror  and  fright  to  any  man  whose  nerves  w«ft  ol 
iess  stem  and  irresistible  material  than  iron.    Yet  so  strong  ts  ilie  mfag 
impulse  on  the  occasion*  that  fear  is  absorbed  in  the  gi*neral  afiiiity ; 
and   it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  addilHWii 
danger  attaching  to  the  circumstance  of  nil  sorts  of  coachmen  h&D§  li 
such  time  in  employ,  and  that  the  Yorkshire  Jehus  are  accustomed  to 
drive  both  up  hill  and  down  under  the  constant  energy  of  the  aniK  tad 
application   of  the  whip,  and  with  a  total  disregard  for  coDmaaMMy 
accidents  have  but  rarely  occurred*  llie  risk  of  railway  travelUlig  iV^MTi- 
ever,  security  itself^  as  compared  with  the  chances  of  evil  thje«laicdh| 
these  Yorkshire  accommodations,  the  proprietors  of  which  reap  •  fist 
harvest  during  the  few  days  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  Doocu^ 
ter.     The  charge  from  the  station  to  the  town  is  3s.  6ei,  outaidib  toi^ 
inside,  sod  this  fare  the  Yorkshire  bites  take  especial  care  to  draw  bffipt 
they  budge  one  inch  on  their  destined  journey ,< — an  arrangeiDenI  of  tmi 
conservative  principle,  and  having  strict  regard  to  the  main  duuioaiiiKt 
an  upset  on  tlie  road  might,  under  a  postponed  settlement  of  aeeoaiitai 
leave  the  solvenduvt  ex  fuliiro  a  matter  of  somewhat  doublltal  PHolt» 
Swinton  affords  another  mode  of  conveyance  by  means  of  the  caililtiii^ 
a  kind  of  Noah's  Ark  boat,  of  most  narrow  dimensions,  desigmu^  b? 
the  title  of  an  aquabus,  and  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  aboot  <9^ 
hundred  persons  closely  slowed  therein,  and  on  whom  is  impoted,  k0 
security's  sake,  the  absolute  necessity  of  becoming  fixtures  m  lli«r  J»- 
ppective  seats  or  positions.     The  slow^  surei,  and  economical  tdtimp^ 
aengers  by  train,  with  some  few  of  the  disappointed  candidates  for  Mi^ 
transit,  adopt  this  mode  of  conveyance.     The  chargta  ts  1  jl  for  tke  tlt^ 
tan  CO  (about  fourteen  miles).    The  boat  is  towed  by  horses ;  md»  omf 
to  the  number  of  locks  on  the  river,  the  passage  is  not  usually  acBO^ 
pi i shed  under  two  hours  (loo  tardy  a  voyage  for  the  fast- going  ffiHitfy 
of  the  ring) ;  but  in  fine  autumnal  weather  the  excursion  ta  eseeaifl^ 
agreeable,  and  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  rich  and  liiauiiW 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  accommodations  even  by  boat  and  coodi  I'* 
altogether  iubuthcieut  to  cuuvey  the  thousands  who  aro  oonliJiitailyanii'* 
iog;    many  hundreds   are  Uierefore   obliged  to  maJus  the  jouiM^  ^ 
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foot-  Some  adopt  the  walk  from  choice-  All  contrive,  howeTer,  by 
hook  or  crook,  to  reach  the  great  sporting  locality,^^ — the  renowned 
Don  caster 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  preceding^  the  races»  the  High  Street 
cf  Doncaster  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fair,  the  different  entrances  to 
tbe  tonn  being  literally  choked  with  persons  assemhled  to  witness  the 
iVesh  arrivals.  The  townspeople  are  all  out  in  holiday  suit*  and  regard- 
ing with  interest  the  ingress  of  visitors,  whose  pockets  are  already  in 
perspective  open  to  the  genera!  benefit-  From  the  Angel  Inn  at  Bax- 
ters Gate  to  Beale  8  (the  White  Hart),  there  is  one  vast  concourse 
of  persons,  grouped  and  in  motion,  all  intent  upon  the  approaching 
business  of  tbe  week.  As  evening  approaches,  the  mnltittide  move  to- 
wards the  Betting  Rooms,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  front  of 
which  they  congregate,  all  eager  to  learn  the  news  of  the  day  and  hour, 
to  gape  at  tbe  busy  multitude  assembled  within  the  sporting  Exchange, 
and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  betting  on  the  great  event ;  for  Sunday,  be 
it  understood,  though  it  he  a  forbidden  day  for  the  poor  and  hard-work* 
iDg  mechanic  to  take  recreation  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  and  fasti- 
difilis  notions  of  aristoriratic  sanctity,  is  here  recognised  as  a  day  of  high 
chtoge  and  open  market  for  turf  speculation.  The  day  is  presumed  to 
sanctify  the  deed« 

Monday  arrives.  At  early  dawn  the  town  awakens  to  activity ;  about 
five  o*clock  groups  of  the  vigilant  and  early-riaing  are  seen  wending 
th&r  way  to  the  exercising  ground  adjoining  the  course,  in  expectation 
to  see  some  of  tbe  St-  Leger  horses  taking  their  gallops, — an  expecta- 
tion which  is  sometimes  realized,  although,  generally  speaking,  the 
cracks,  or  favourites,  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  public  exhibition 
until  the  great  day  of  trial. 

Tbe  racing  at  Doncaster,  until  the  last  year,  invariably  commenced 
on  the  Monday,  and  continued  throughout  the  week,  not  even  exempting 
the  Saturday  in  the  arrangements.  But  the  spirit  of  change  and  im- 
provement which  is  in  constant  activity,  and  busy  throughout  all  matter 
aod  space,  has  exercised  its  influence  here.  By  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  the  Jockey  Club  with  the  corporate 
atithorities,  the  rac'mg  is  now  most  economically  brought  within  the  limit 
of  four  days  in  its  continuance,  commencing  with  the  Champagne  Stakes 
oo  the  Tuesday,  and  ending  on  the  Friday  with  the  grand  contest  for 
tlie  Cup.  These  alterations  have  taken  place  with  due  and  poUtic  regard 
both  to  the  interests  of  the  town  and  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and 
have  in  no  way  diminished  the  interest  or  importance  of  the  sport,  which 
has,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  a  more  equable,  decided,  and  substantial 
character,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  corporation  having  largely  in- 
ereaaed  thdr  contributions  to  the  general  racing  fund,  and  by  the  fact 
also  that  additional  stakes  have  been  created,  of  very  considerable 
SDfRint  in  their  subscriptions.  The  postponement  of  business  on  the 
course  until  the  Tuesday  was  well  conceived ;  for  by  it  Monday  becomes 
%  dm  tiou,  and  is  open  to  visitors  to  perambulate  the  town,  '*  to  peruse 
tbe  traderi,  gaze  upon  the  buildings,"'  and  expend  superHuous  cash,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  industrious  shopkeeper. 

But  the  great  and  attractive  feature  of  the  Monday  is  the  arrival  of 
**  SctfU's  lot"  from  his  celebrated  training  establishment  at  Pigbum, 
which  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
town*  inhabitants  and  viBitors,  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  advent  of  this 
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highly -favoured  stud,  whose  approach  is  cbaraclerized  by  all  ibe  bustle 
and  aniciety  of  a  public  pageant : 

">  triumph&nt  entries 

Of  conqiuerorx  and  corountion  pompi 

In  wonder  scarce  exceed,** 

A  large  concourse  of  curious  and  inquiring  spectators  are  to  be  seen, 
a  very  early  hour  of  the  forenoon,  lingering  about  the  extreme  entranot 
of  the  town,  on  the  qui  idve  to  catch  the  first  view.  No  sooner  is  their 
approach  announced  than  the  news  spreads  with  electric  rapidity ;  the 
Betting-  Rooms  are  suddenly  emptied  of  the  busy  trafficker*  withiiH 
every  casement  is  thrown  open,  and  the  multitude  rush  to  have  s  peep 
at  the  northern  bloods,  who  slowly  make  their  way  through  the  High 
Street  under  special  escort,  and  through  an  avenue  of  human  form}*,  all 
more  or  less  interested  in  their  appearance.  This  incident  of  the  day 
affords  9«ibject  for  great  and  varied  speculation,  and  fre<juenlly  occaaaooi 
very  sudden  change  in  the  market ;  for  opinion  is  much  inBueooied  If 
actual  observation,  and  judgment  so  formed  is  frequently  at  variancr 
with,  and  most  decidedly  opposed  to,  the  notion  previously  cntertaiood  of 
a  horse  s  power  and  capability  from  mere  report,  and  from  the  false  po* 
sition  he  may  have  held  in  ihe  betting.  Favourites,  under  fuch  oppor* 
lunity  for  fair  judgmenly  often  make  retrograde  movement  in  the  marltti; 
and  ifice  mrm  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  steadily  and  stedfastly  backlBf  i 
large  field,  uninfluenced  by  whisper,  and  unaffected  by  report. 

On  the  Monday  night  business  becomes  generally  brisk,  and  man 
particularly  so  at  the  Belling  Rooms.  These  rooms  are  opened  iiidii* 
criminately  (save  and  except  to  persons  of  known  objectionable  iMXo* 
riety,  and  to  others  under  disqualification  by  non-compliance  villi  the 
rules  of  the  Jockey  Club,  in  respect  to  bets  and  stakes),  to  all  pcfiOiis 
disposed  to  purchase  admission  for  the  week,  ut  the  subscnpticm  let  of 
one  guinea, 

Tlie  Rooms,  on  their  first  establishment,  were  opened  by  Mr»  Goodt- 
red,  of  the  Saloon,  Piccadilly,  in  conjunction  with  old  Harry  Lee,  of 
pugilistic  renown,  and  a  person  named  Black,  one  of  the  emerprising 
fraternity  from  the  metropolis.  The  speculation  turned  out  roost  favocr- 
ably  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  season  it  was  found  ne- 1 
cessary  to  take  more  extensive  and  commodious  premises  for  the  aoo 
raodation  of  the  numerous  subscribers.  The  present  establishment  ^ 
the  result  of  such  necessitous  arrangement.  The  proprietorship  of  xht 
Rooms  has  for  some  years  past,  since  the  death  of  Black,  becm  the  sub* 
ject  of  much  litigation  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  manage 
ment  of  the  establishment  is  still,  however,  very  judiciously  cotitunji^  io 
Mr.  Goodaredj  whose  long  experience  is  unquestionably  inoBi  cteeotiil 
to  the  proper  conduct  and  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  wbnais  lUa* 
lion  to  the  accommodation  of  his  patrons  is  generally  acknowledged  It 
merit  the  support  he  has  invariably  received.  The  Rooms  afford  gml 
acconmiodation,  as  well  to  sporting  men  as  to  visitors  generally.  They 
servo  at  once  as  a  most  convenient  lounge  and  club  resort  for  the  vidu 
and  give  great  facility  to  the  arrangement  of  all  matter*  of  boaipc» 
connected  with  the  turf  It  must  be  admitted  that  every  ejioounpsmt^ 
and  support  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  au  establishment  so  essential  ta 
the  business  of  the  week,  and  generally  beneficial  to  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants;  and  it  may  be  averred,  wiihout  fear  of  contradictioiu  lbi& 
the   proprietors  (one  of  whom,  however,  is  said  to  be  an  uodescnflif 
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member,  a  notorious  turf  levanter,  originally  of  the  buckram  and  broad 
cloth  trade,  who  feathered  his  fie^t  pretly  abundantly  during  a  long-  and 
oontinuous  course  of  successful  betting,  but  was  non  inveni^ndn^i  when 
the  day  of  re%*erse  came)  realize^  from  the  subscriptions  alone,  a  very 
handsome  and  amply  remunerating  profit ;  the  number  of  subscribers 
averaging  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  yearly,  Taking^  the 
lesser  number  as  the  probable  estimate,  the  yearly  receipt  would  be 
*lO50^.  The  rent  paid  by  the  proprietory  for  the  premises  is  said  to  be 
SOO^.  per  annum  ;  but  this  is  reduced  in  its  amount  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  Rooms  being  let  off  for  trading  or  warehouse  purposes  during  ten 
months  of  the  year  ;  and,  taking  this  reduction  at  the  reasonable  sum  of 
ISQLt  it  would  leave  350^.  as  the  rent  to  be  deducted  from  the  subscrip- 
tions of  1050/.,  which  would  give  a  clear  surplus  of  700/,  per  annum, 
which  alone  would  he  a  large  return  of  profit*  But  other  sources  of 
income  and  annual  return  are  open  to  the  proprietory,  by  the  sale  of 
wines,  spirits,  soda-water,  and  divers  refreshments,  which  are  in  almost 
constant  demand  in  the  great  room  throughout  each  evening,  and  par- 
tially so  in  the  day.  The  prices  at  which  these  articles  are  sold  are  by 
no  means  so  moderate  as  they  might  be,  even  to  secure  a  fair  and  liberal 
^compensation  for  their  outlay,  and  must,  on  the  moat  moderate  calcula- 
"  "»o,  yield  100/.  clear  at  least  in  the  week. 

But  the  El  Doradof  or  grand  source  of  income  and  wealth  to  the  pro- 
prietors, arises  from  the  prolific  revenue  of  the  play  or  gaming-tables, 
of  which  there  are  usually  six  in  constant  nightly  operation  during  the 
racing  week.  The  proprietors  of  the  Subscription  Betting  Rooms  are 
not  ostensibly  connected  in  the  copartnership  of  the  banks,  or  in  the 
business  of  the  tables ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  largely  interested  in 
the  successful  isstie  of  the  week,  as  will  be  shown.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  sum  of  350/,  or  400/.  is  ]xjid  dnnm  to  them 
by  the  party  contracting  for  the  tables,  and  for  the  privilege  of  putting 
down  the  banks.  This  is  all  clear  profit,  paid  in  advance,  and  without 
any  contingency ;  and^  in  addition  to  this  apparently  large  sum  so  paid, 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  finding  capital,  there  is  a  stipulation  also  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  rooms  that  they  shall  receive  a  consi- 
derable part  or  share  of  the  whole  clear  profits  or  gains  of  the  week 
accruing  from  the  tables,  and  this  without  the  risk  oJF  a  single  shilling 
by  them,  under  any  unlooked-for  reverse  of  fortune. 

Enormous  and  exorbitant  as  such  terms  may  appear,  they  are  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  cognoscenti  of  the  metropolitan  gaming-house  frater- 
nity, who  by  experience  are  intimately  and  practically  acquainted  with 
the  profitable  results  even  of  partial  play,  and  who  require  no  mathema- 
tical professor  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  absolute  certainty  of  large 
beneficial  proceeds  where  there  is  a  constant  equalization  of  considerable 
sums  staked,  and  to  which  invariably  attaches  a  regular  and  undeviating 
pull,  or  per  cenlage,  in  their  favour.  For  this  plaiji  and  most  convincing 
reason,  the  tables  at  the  rooms  never  lack  tenants  or  contractors;  and, 
although  a  vast  additional  outlay  attends  the  working  of  the  tables  by 
numerous  efficient  emploj/h  brought  from  towjj,  whose  travelling  ex- 
penses and  emoluments  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  irom  ^00/,  to 
400/»,  a  very  abundant  harvest  is  usually  reaped  by  the  party.  The 
tables  alluded  to  consist  ordinarily  of  one  for  French  hazard,  one  for 
English  hazard,  and  three  or  four  for  roulette,  all  of  which  are  usually 
in  operation  during  six  or  eight  hours  each  night  on  an  average,  and 
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lie  week.  This  is  clear  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rooms,  because 
there  is  no  risk  of  capital  required ;  the  mere  use  of  the  table  is  all  the 
icoommodation  given  for  the  hcary  contributions  Icried ;  and  the  Eng^ 
lith  haiard-table  does  not  therefore  come  within  the  contract  between 
;lie' proprietors  of  the  Subscription  Rooms  and  the  parties  farming  the 
kables. 

The  duty  of  the  groom-porter  is  arduous,  and  requires  a  quick  and 
ready  head,  as  well  to  regidate  the  transactions  between  the  parties  as 
to  detect  and  to  defeat  the  frequent  attempts  at  fraud  by  knaves  and 
fcrieksters  to  stake  less  than  their  just  proportion.  For  thb  protective 
Tigilanoe  he  is  customarily,  and  very  deservingly,  compensated  by  a 
gratuity,  or  fee,  from  every  hand  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  throw  in 
HZ  mains,  or  win  six  times  in  succession.  The  usual  douceur  is  a  gui- 
nea ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  very  large  sums  of  money  are  risked 
by  tlia  players,  and  in  these  instances  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  winning 
iMnd  to  give  five  or  ten  pounds  to  the  groom-porter  at  the  table.  On 
the  oecasion  of  six  mains  being  thrown,  favours  or  fees  are  sometimes 
•itaoded  to  the  waiters  who  attend  the  table,  and  who  arc  always  ready 
Willi  their  technical  refresher  of  "  Six  mains,  your  honour,"  under  any 
•pnrent  fbrgetfiilness  of  the  custom  by  the  fortunate  caster. 

There  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  quiet  arrangements  of  the 
Brendi  haiard-table  and  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  EngluL  At  the 
Ibnner,  nothing  is  required  of  the  player  but  to  place  bis  money  in  a 
particular  position  on  the  table,  and  wait  the  event  of  loss  or  gain  with- 
oot  the  necessity  of  a  word.  At  the  Englbh  game  every  man  is  heard 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  loud  challenge  for  the  particular  bet  he  desires 
to  make,  as  thus :  '*  The  caster  's  in,  for  five  pounds." — *<  Done."— > 
•*  I*U  bet  fifteen  to  ten."— <«  What 's  the  main  and  chance?"  cries  an- 
ol]ier.<— "^  Seven  to  five,*'  is  the  response.  Then  again  :  '*  I  '11  take  on 
dooblets  the  caster  throws  the  nine  before  the  five  for  ten  pounds,"— 
and  divers  other  exclamations,  all  having  reference  to  the  events  of  the 
game^  but  perfectly  unintelligible  to  a  novice,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
tffng»M^  resembling  more  the  jargon  of  the  news-boys  in  Catherine  Street, 
when  they  meet  to  clear  their  respective  surplus  papers,  than  any  other 
aoonda  to  which  it  can  find  semblance.  Disputes  and  wranglings,  toO| 
are  eoastantly  occurring  between  by-betters,  or  persons  having  no  im« 
i  recognition  with  the  ring,  but  most  frequently  so  from  attempts 
by  sharpers  to  deny  their  engagements,  or  to  shifl  and  reverse 
bets,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  result  of  the  throw, — a 
practice  too  fluently  resorted  to  with  success  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits, 
wlio  are  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  to  impose  on  the  inexperienced,  and 
to  bully  them  into  submission  to  their  knavish  designs.  These  fellows 
now  and  then,  however,  catch  a  Tartar  in  the  person  of  some  determined 
gentleman,  whose  mild  and  quiet  demeanour  may  have  been  no  true 
index  of  his  proper  and  determined  spirit  under  insult  and  offence,  or  of 
aoOM  rough  unceremonious  Yorkshircman,  who  at  once  opens  his  mind 
on  tbe  attempt,  and  either  inflicts  summary  punishment,  or  threatens  no 
^ary  mild  consequences  on  any  repetition  of  the  attem[)t.  . 

The  roulette  tables,  of  which  there  are  ordinarily  four  in  Tull  work 
ftom  the  hoar  of  eight  in  the  evening  until  two  or  three  on  the  following 
nioniing,  yield  a  still  higher  rate  of  profit  in  the  continually  resulting 
per  oentage  of  the  game  to  the  banker.  Roulette,  as  originally  played^ 
eonaista  ^  thirty-six  numbers,  marked  in  respective  order  on  a  green 
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I  thereto,  tlii&is  t» 
fcnte  of 


kh  it  dmded  mo  to  ataitf  aapiif> 
bfaek*  md  lepwtfea  bf  i^l^sw 
IK^tln  the  ^ri»ler^orvlied,a«&iraT 
Msijr  vitlw  but  in  opposite  rerolaSin  ta^  tt^ 
la  the  hall  heiog  fnthttmej  it  6li 
onmhef^Nl,  asui  eokoofsd  m 
of  thifthttIlta«CoiioedccMf««f  it 
aD  the  ▼aiiotit  mki  and 


KT,  it  IS  deeUraiory  of  the  ^ 
odd  or  eresB,  noder  or  of«r,  and  th»  Mf 
pontswikldi  tile  game  cmfaiwi.   tk 
to  the  tpwulatkiy  cwod;  hitii 
fil,  or  pn*  oatege  m^aam  the  plajer,  is  graoter  bj  m  Aftiatf  iT 
lh0ie  Ibar  per  eat.  th«i  that  whic^  operstea  egaiiiit  h«  «l  hwl  lb 
ftncrbeiBf  Its  a^oii#4iol^  the  latter  oi»e«iidoi>e4o«ifth^^^  Sad 
a  power,  eertwi  m  its  ooatrrcoce,  anst  he  tncovtibla  hi  iti  < 
fiwer;  and  wha  it  b  eouidered  that  its  isfloeBoe  is  eonatuitlj 
nli^r  to  the  dMdtaiitage  of  the  player^  awl  to  the  heaefit  of  the  iMh^ 
fhi»n|h  eight  or  taa  hours*  plar  each  B^ght»  and  that  on  lai^  amm^ 
ijiipttifd  of  hf  e^nmU  contmiullT  soeoeodii^  each  other«  aod  ooe«9>f 
rMpcetiyrfr  no  OMice  than  two  or  three  taimtlea  in  dBcisioa»  it  h  «p»- 
aihie  to  err  is  the  eoodosioo  that  a  rery  enonaoiia  profit  —ii^  nal 
la  d»  gaflihif-lahle  ooBtractor»»  and  thereout  a  large  pnnoftiflB^M^ 
ar  loll,  lo  the  proprielcw  of  the  Betting  BooaDs,  bj  nrtoe  aad  oi^it 
IBSS  of  the  cQQtncl.     Taking  eraj  leiBimcnaiiig  iuuiu,  iiTititi 
lalo  £tir  estimale  and  consideration^  the  propertj  of  the  Sttbiofafli 
Btttlag  Rooma  cannot,  under  present  patronage  and  aapport,  levoid 
leis  than  2S0CL  per  annum  clear  inoome     The  two  past  loaiwif  faur 
haen  paitienlartT  successfiih 

Resomi^g  th^  subject  of  the  raci^  prepaiatiom,  the  arTi«l  if  Tas- 

daj  isaaaaaaeed^and  with  it  the  commeiioenient  of  sport.    Tbettee^ 

the  day  la  pdat  of  interest  is  the  ChampagDe  Stakes^  aiid  uaallf  fafafi 

out  serefal  ptaadsing  nags.    The  raoe-cour»e  at  Doiicasler  m  Lnma<r^ 

fme  of  the  fiiat  aad  most  favoured  in  England  :  its  fine  opoi  polM 

and  coBTOiient  ra^ge  permit  the  spectator  an  almost  onintemifiltd  «*• 

of  the  nee  from  the  starting-point  to  the  wioDiDg^post.     Witb^iS' 

eeption  of  a  gpotle  rise  and  corresponding  descent,  at  the  dislSKi  d 

dbaut  half  a  inile  horn,  and  immedi^ljr  opposite  to  the  hMtm^^^atd, 

all  ii  a  petleet  ebealar  ferel^  and  kept  in  most  excellent  order  sod  oos^ 

ties  hy  the  oorporatioa  of  Dooc^ter,  to  whom  the  property  hfiaap^td 

hgr  whom  was  erected  thereon  the  grand  stand,  a  handsome  and  casabi* 

haUdlng,  equal  to  the  aooommodatioii  of  some  thousands  of  pemNim*^ 

arododng  yearly  a  renr  handsome  return.     Hie  accontmodatioB  af  ^ 

Vrtlii^^-stAnd  is  open  to  all  Tisitors,  (except  as  before  excepted,  m  di 

Imyets  sar,)  under  payment  of  one  guinea  for  a  ticket  to  admit  dnraf 

the  week  ;  and  the  receipts  are  said  to  average  SOOO^,  per  anntmu  T^ 

last  jean(  1 S45)  considerably  exceeded  this  amounL    There  an  tnfnl 

ttnda  of  inferior  note  on  the  course,  in  the  rear  of  the  grand  haUa^ 

and  which  command  a  toierablj  fair  view  of  the  race  ;  and,  in  uwij*^ 

tioo  with  them,  a  long  range  of  booths  and  drink ing-ehona,  afiydif 

good  and  axtaoHve  accommodation  to  the  hongrjr  and  thirstr  d  ^ 
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THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  MONASTERIES. 

BY    DJl,    W*    C.   TAYLOR. 
WITH   A    FOKTRAXT    OF   HENRY   TBC   EIGHTH. 

The  four  volumes  of  **  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  His- 
f"tory,"  recently  given  to  the  world  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  ''contain  much 
interesting  information  on  a  subject  of  daily  increasing  interest, — the 
dissolution  or  rather  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  edifices,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  places  of  pilfrrimage  to  the  architect  and  the  antiquary.  Few 
indeed  can  wander  aniid  the  deserted  and  desecrated  walls  of  our  ruined 
abbeys,  without  doubting  whether  religious  feeling,  however  perverted, 
or  honest  enthusiasm,  however  stimulated,  could  have  prompted  the 
wanton  destruction  of  which  the  traces  are  visible  aroimd  them.  The 
trees  that  spring  up  from  the  mouldering  masses,  the  weeds  that  wave 
as  in  mockery  on  the  ruined  walls,  the  toad  sheltering  under  the  broken 
altar,  and  the  owl  hooting  through  decayed  galleries,  are  humiliating 
realities,  when  contrasted  with  the  recollections  of  a  time,  when  a  dim 
religious  light  streametl  through  storied  windows ;  when  the  cloisters 
echoed  to  the  tread  of  pilgrims  urged  to  pious  reflection  by  every  sur- 
rounding association ;  and  when  the  pealing  anthem  or  the  voices  of  the 
monastic  choir  were  heard  through  the  dim  mysterious  aisle.  Doubt- 
less gross  abuses  had  crept  into  the  monastic  system ;  there  were  no 
doubt  crimes  in  the  cloister  and  vices  in  the  cell ;  vows  of  poverty  were 
often  forgotten  in  luxury ;  and  the  obligations  to  celibacy  were  slighted 
by  thtse  who  had  promised  more  than  natural  instinct  allowed  them  to 
perfornK  Still  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  were  bad,  or  that  anything 
like  universal  depravity  prevailed. 

There  are  cases  where  w^lth  is  a  crime-  **  It  is  cause  and  quarrel 
enough  to  bring  a  sheep  to  the  shambles  that  he  be  fat  :**  such  is  the 
judicious  aphorism  which  old  Fuller  sets  forth  as  an  historical  canon  to 
guide  the  judgment  when  called  to  decide  upon  the  accusations  brought 
against  any  wealthy  individual,  order,  or  community.  The  Russians 
have  a  different  form  of  the  proverb,  which  says,  that  bears  are  never  so 
keenly  baited  as  when  their  skins  bring  a  high  price  in  the  market. 
Whether  we  regard  Henry  VI 11.,  the  royal  destroyer  of  English 
monasteries,  as  the  butcher  of  fat  sheep,  or  the  hunter  of  valuable 
bears,  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  mean  and  mercenary  motivei 
were  largely  mingled  with  his  steal  for  the  suppression  of  abbeys  and 
religions  houses ;  and  the  volumes  before  us  contain  abundant  evidence 
that  his  subordinate  agents  were  chiefly  actuated  by  sheer  cupidity.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  an>  general  examination  of  the 
characler  of  Henry  VIII,  or  the  policy  of  his  reign,  whether  public  or 
private ;  the  spectacle  of  a  profligate  king,  a  servile  nobility,  and  a  qui- 
escent people,  is  no  plea^sing  object  of  contemplation  ;  we  could  wish 
that  the  annals  of  the  English  Nero  were  blotted  from  our  history^ 
were  it  not  desirable  that  those  who  have  derived  enormous  wealth  from 
the  lavish  grants  of  the  tyrant  should  be  reminded  that  they  are  bound 
to  atone  in  some  way  to  the  country  for  the  means  by  which  that  wealtii 
was  originally  obtained. 

Though  Henry  obtained  from  papal  adulation  the  proud  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  yet  long  before  Anne  Boleyn's  charms  had  raised 
conscientious  scruples  regarding  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Cath- 
erine of  Arragon^  or  the  Pope  s  delay  in  granting  him  a  divorce  Vi^ 
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-  has  always  existed  between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  in  the  Latin 
church.  In  remitting  to  Wolsey  an  impostor  monk,  he  speaks  very 
calmly  of  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  of  Sutton  (probably  Sebton), 
in  Suffolk,  falsely  attributed  to  the  Cardinal,  noting  only  that  the  neglect 
to  make  provision  for  the  expelled  monks  had  caused  **  an  evil  rumour 
and  bruit  in  these  parts/'*  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Warham  would  have 
escaped  the  fate  of  Fisher  and  More  had  he  not  died  in  1532,  for  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  revelations  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  <*  the  maid  of  Kent," 
Ibr  whom  he  thus  vouches  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  :  *'  Please  it  your  Grace, 
•o  it  b  that  Elizabeth  Barton,  being  a  religious  woman  (nun),  professed 
in  St  Sepulchre's  of  Courtopscct,  a  very  well-disposed  and  virtuous 
woman,  as  I  am  informed  by  her  sisters,  is  very  desirous  to  speak  with 
jour  Grace  personally.  What  she  hath  to  say,  or  whether  it  be  good  or 
111,  I  do  not  know.'*t  The  archbishop  must  have  committed  himself 
more  deeply  to  this  imposture,  for  his  memory  is  very  severely  treated 
in  the  act  of  atUinder. 

Anne  Boleyn  appears  to  have  been  patronized  by  the  Cardinal  in  the 
«rly  part  of  her  career,  for  Heneage  writes  to  Wolsey :  "This  day  as  the 
.King  was  going  to  dinner,  mistress  Anne  (Boleyn)  spake  to  me  and  said 
•he  was  feared  your  Grace  had  forgotten  her,  because  you  had  sent  her  no 
-token  with  Forest.** j:  But  she  soon  discovered  that  he  was  the  great 
obstacle  to  her  promotion,  and  therefore  took  an  active  part  in  effecting 
his  ruin.  From  the  letter  of  Richard  Lyst,  a  lay  brother  of  the  Obser- 
▼ants  at  Greenwich,  it  appears  that  his  order  strenuously  resisted  the 
King's  divorce  from  Catherine,  and  Lyst  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  spy 
for  the  Boleyns  on  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  Writing  to  Anne,  as  yet 
only  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  he  says,  ''  The  prosperous  grace,  com- 
ibrty  and  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  your  Grace  now  and 
ever  for  a  meek  salutation  at  this  time.  Most  honourable,  I  wrote  unto 
yonr  Grace  of  a  certain  chance  happened  among  us  here,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  sent  the  King's  grace  and  also  my  Lord  your  father  word 
thereof,  privily,  by  Dr.  Goodryche,  the  effect  of  the  foresaid  matter, 
and  so  I  understand  now  that  your  Grace  hath  knowledge  of  all  the 
whole  matter  also.  Howbeit  I  have  great  marvel  that  the  matter  is  so 
slenderly  looked  upon  as  yet."§  He  adds,  <*  By  the  reason  that  I  have 
some  learning  and  intelligence,  I  have  often  times  spoken  and  answered 
in  the  King's  cause  and  yours,  and  by  the  reason  thereof  I  have  suf* 
fered  oftentimes  rebuke  and  some  trouble,  but  all  that  I  have  suffered 
in  that  cause,  and  for  your  sake,  has  been  rather  comfort  and  pleasure 
to  me  than  otherwise,  and  so  it  should  be  to  every  true  lover  in  the 
\  of  his  friend. 

From  subsequent  letters  to  Cromwell  it  appears  that  Lyst's  secret 
18  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Forest  and  some  other  friars  in 
funeaching  against  the  divorce  :  Forest  appears  to  have  been  chaplain 
and  confessor  to  Catherine,  and,  as  she  had  always  favoured  the  Obser- 
Tants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  and  most  of  his  brethren  were  zealous 
in  her  cause.  It  is  certain  that  this  opposition  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  visitation  and  subsequent  secularization  of  the  monasteries.  The 
work  once  commenced  proceeded  rapidly,  for  the  avarice  of  the  nobles 
wonld  not  have  allowed  Cromwell  to  pause,  even  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
Take  as  a  specimen  of  meanness  and  cupidity  Lord  Stafford's  applica- 
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"writes^  **  Being  at  a  nunnery  here  called  Sopbam,  we  found  neither  toler- 
able sort  of  living  nor  good  administration  there,  but  all  far  out  of  order. 
The  lady  there  hath  given  a  benefice,  being  impropriate  to  the  house, 
of  tlie  yearly  value  of  £30^  to  a  friar,  whom  they  say  she  loves  well, 
the  house  not  being  able  fully  to  expend  £lOO  in  all.  The  said  friar 
is  noted  of  the  common  runiotir  of  all  the  country  hereabouts,  and  also 
of  all  the  sisters  of  the  Raid  house,  to  be  naught  with  the  prioress  there. 
And  to  make  you  laugh,  we  send  you  a  letter  which  is  supposed,  not 
without  sure  conjecture?,  to  be  sent  unto  her  from  the  said  friar,  as  in 
the  name  of  a  woman,  although  any  man  may  soon  perceive  that  ii  came 
ifom  a  lover*     Whereby  you  may  perceive  her  conver^^ation."  * 

A  letter  from  another  Commissioner  gives  some  curious  particulars  of 
IS  **  razing  **  of  the  friars  houses.  **  At  Reading  I  did  on!y  deface  the 
church,  all  the  windows  being  full  of  friars,  and  left  the  roof  and  walls 
whole  to  the  King's  u*<e.  I  sold  the  ornaments  and  the  seats  in  the  dor- 
mitory, aiul  certain  utensils  which  else  would  have  been  stolen  as  divers 
were  indeed.  •  .  ,  . .  At  Warwick  the  friars'  house  is  without  the  town, 
an  old  ruinous  house,  and  no  lead  but  the  gutters  and  the  covering  of 
the  steeple*  There  I  defaced  the  church  windows  and  the  furniture  of 
the  dormitories,  as  1  did  in  every  place,  saving  in  Bedford  and  Ayles- 
bury, where  were  few  buyers.  I  pulled  down  no  house  thoroughly  at 
none  of  the  friars',  but  so  defaced  them  as  they  should  not  lightly  bo 
naade  friaries  again."  f  The  raob,  it  appears*  resolved  in  some  places  to 
have  a  share  of  the  plunder.  **  The  poor  people,"  says  the  same  authority, 
**  be  so  greedy  upon  these  houses  when  they  be  suppresst^d,  that  by  night 
and  day,  not  only  of  the  towns  but  of  the  country,  they  do  continually 
resort  as  long  as  any  door,  window,  iron,  or  glass,  or  loose  lead  remain- 
€th  in  any  of  them/'  ^  Great  complaints  are  made  by  the  Commissioners 
of  abbots  and  priors  selling  or  conveying  away  the  most  precious  part 
of  their  stores  previously  to  being  visited.  Enongb,  however,  remained 
to  gratify  cupidity,  for  we  find  that  two  monasteries  in  Canterburj^  to- 
gether with  Coombe  Abbey,  yielded  no  less  than  eight  hundred  ounces 
of  plate.  §  We  were  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Battle  Abbey  was 
found  in  a  most  impoverished  condition  by  the  visitor:  '*So  beggarly  a 
house,'*  he  writes.  **  I  never  saw,  nor  such  filthy  furniture.  1  assure 
you  J  I  would  not  give  twenty  shillings  for  all  manner  of  hangings  in  this 
house,  as  the  bearer  can  tell  you.  The  vestry  is  the  worst,  and  baldest, 
and  poorest,  that  ever  I  saw.  Here  is  one  cope  of  crimson  velvety  some- 
what embroidered  ;  one  of  green  velvet,  and  two  of  blue,  rusty  and  soiled. 
If  you  will  have  any  of  these,  scud  me  word.  The  best  vestment  com- 
plete that  I  can  find  you  shall  have,  but  I  assure  you  so  many  evil  I 
never  saw,  the  stuff  is  like  the  persons." 

Among  the  condemned  images  was  a  crucifix  in  South  Wales,  called 
by  the  common  people  David  Darvell  Gatheren,  EUa  Price,  the  Com- 
missioner for  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wrote  to  Cromwell  respecting  the 
image,  **  I  have  repaired  to  the  place  where  Darvell  Gatheren  stood,  and 
have  taken  the  same  down^  according  to  the  King's  most  honourable 
commandment  and  yours,  which  shall  be  carried  to  your  Lordsliip  with 
all  diligence  and  expedition.  The  parson  and  the  parishioners  of  the 
church  wherein  the  said  Darvell  stood,  proffered  me  forty  pounds  that 
the  said  image  should  not  he  conveyed  to  London ;  and  because  that  I 

•  Kills  ill  lift.  *  Ellia,  iii.  139, 
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timbory,  who  now  appeareth  neither  then  nor  now  to  have  known  his 
prince,  neither  any  part  of  a  good  Christian  man's  religion.  So  that 
my  excessive  and  indiscreet  praise  that  time  made  to  my  Sovereign 
Lord  must  needs  redound  to  my  great  folly  and  untruth,  and  cannot 
be:  well  refuted,  but  much  dimmbh  my  credit  towards  his  Majesty,  and 
i  so  towards  your  Lordship,  whom  I  most  humbly  beseech  to  con- 
that  I  am  a  man,  and  may  err,  and  cannot  be  sure  of  any  judg- 
;  to  know  the  inward  thought  of  a  monk,  being  fair  in  worldly  and 
1  appearance,  and  inwardly  cankered,  as  now  by  your  discreet  in- 
qniaitioD  appeareth.  And  although  that  they  be  all  false,  feigned,  flat- 
tering; hypocrite  knaves,  as  undoubtedly  there  is  none  other  of  that  sort, 
I  most  therefore,  now,  at  this  my  necessity,  most  humbly  beseech  your 
Lordship  to  pardon  me  for  that  my  folly  then  committed,  as  you  have 
done  in  many  times  heretofore ;  and  of  your  goodness  to  mitigate  the 
King's  Highness  Majesty  in  the  premises  ;  and  from  henceforth  I  shall 
be  more  circumspect,  whom  I  shall  commend  either  to  his  Grace  or 
jonr  Lordship.  This  shall  be  an  experience  for  ever  in  such  behalf, 
jonr  Lordship  therefore  to  continue  my  father  in  this  commonwealth, 
as  joa  have  begun,  I  most  humbly  beseech  ;  and  that  I  may  continue 
imd^  your  tuition  as  your  most  bounden  and  assured  servant,  who  never 
fmd  been  but  a  basket-bearer,  but  only  by  your  goodness."  * 

The  spoliation  of  religious  foundations  had  been  recommended  as  a 
sore  means  of  filling  the  royal  exchequer,  and  supplying  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  industry,  education,  and  religion.     But  the  property  thus 

auired  was  as  lavishly  squandered,  as  it  had  been  iniquitously  obtained, 
i  the  King  had  actually  the  conscience  to  ask  the  Parliament  to  grant 
him  "  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  reforming  the 
rdigion  of  the  state ;"  and  with  this  demand  his  servile  and  corrupt  Par- 
liament complied.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when  Whiting,  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  whom  Layton  had  so  injudiciously  praised,  was 
subjected  to  a  second  visitation,  and  Layton,  whose  wits  had  been  sharp- 
ened by  the  former  rebuke,  "  came  to  knowledge  of  divers  and  sundry 
treasons  committed  by  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,"  f  and  sent  a  book 
of  charges,  with  the  names  of  the  accusers.  Whiting  was  indicted  for 
high  treason,  and  being  of  course  convicted,  was  executed  with  the  usual 
barbarous  formalities,  in  sight  of  his  own  abbey. 

We  may  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  fall  of  Crom- 
well himself.  Henry,  who,  from  the  portrait  accompanying  this  notice, 
one  of  the  most  authentic  yet  published,  had  become  bloated  by  sensual 
indulgence,  wished,  or  imagined  that  he  wished,  for  a  fat  wife :  Crom- 
well selected  Anne  of  Cleves,  as  one  who  had  combined  good  features 
and  fair  complexion  with  the  requisite  obesity;  but  the  lady  exceeded  the 
royal  standard,  and  Henry  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  minister  for  his  mis- 
ealculation.  Cranmer  mustered  courage  to  write  a  letter  in  Cromwell's 
behalf,  but  finding  the  King  inexorable,  he  turned  round  with  the  rest, 
and  voted  for  the  act  of  attainAr  which  doomed  his  friend  to  death. 

The  letters  collected  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  the  valuable  documents 
published  in  the  great  collection  of  the  State  Papers,  tend  greatly  to* 
kjpsen  the  character  of  many  persons  and  things  that  have  been  hereto- 
fore deemed  objects  of  national  pride ;  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
abandon  those  long  regarded  as  heroes  and  martyrs,  but  ungracious 
tmih  is  more  valuable  than  pleasing  error. 

*  EUis,  ill.  247.  t  State  Papers. 
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■etanl  paneagcfs,  «K»  we  fimad  «rffe  obejiB^  tW 
rMFdcrof^'GotaBotbruidpriaeodiBgUMffeat  oncew    %tk 
any  iii«nim»  rader  laMl  os  why  Batli,  Jnkko,  li^ 
,  tkoald  be  m  often  quoted  foar  the  iiiFomntary  truuptfttfiw 

.  bdl asqocoi— u>d  we  are  off.    Deep  Loodoo  cuttiagVi  todi  Ai- 

'     t oCRenial  Gieea ;  the  Hajiwell  Viaduct,  with  tt» rieb PMtoPW 

erey  pro^le  of  Windsor  Castle  on  the  left,  and  taeo  liif 

^  la,  where  all  the  up-nad-doim  lines  appear  to  croiif  <b^ 

\  UtemselTes  into  knots,  and  yet  seldom  bring  about  »  eol* 
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[imoa.     On  a^in  !    Maidenhead  ia  passed^  and  the  fair  woods  of  Clif- 
glorious  in  the  noon-tide  heat,  and  the  Spring  where  the  Windsor 
knd  Eton  people  have  such  pleasant  pic-nics^     Then  a  long^  long  cut- 
ling;,  where  you  see  nothing  for  miles  but  a  bank ;  then  Reading — gaol, 

~lilis,  and  churches^  flying  by,  or  rather >  we  are ;  rich  plains  and  dis- 
^ .  lieadlands,  with  the  diminished  Thames  creeping  through  the 

II  pastures  here  and  there,  until  we  are  at  Swindon,  where  the 

Tit?ble  refresh m en t-roomsj  and  the  pretty  girls  who  attend  them,  are  as 
much  worth  seeing  as  anything  else  upon  the  line,  and  well  deserve 
the  ten  minutes  grace  allowed  to  hungry  travellers.  By  the  wav, 
there  were  prettier  girls  once  at  Wolverton,  but  they  have  flown.  We 
suppose  they  have  been  married  off. 

On  arriving  at  the  noble  terminus  at  Bristol,  which  puts  one  in 
mind  of  Westminster  Hall  compressed,  we  climbed  an  attendant 
omnibus  bound  for  Clifton.  The  flies  attached  to  the  railway  form  the 
most  ludicrous  collection  of  those  vehicular  insects  ever  known,  being 
of  all  possible  shapes  and  dimensions  ;  but  looking  to  the  extraordinary 
hilU  they  contrive  to  climb,  they  approftch  nearer  to  the  common  fly  in 
their  nature  than  any  others ;  for  we  are  convinced,  if  need  were,  they 
could  go  up  the  wall  of  a  house.  We  wound  through  a  lot  of  old  streets, 
bounded  by  old  houses,  amongst  which  we  will  particularize  the  White 
Hart  Inn :  just  such  a  house  as  you  could  fancy,  flung  back  the  sunlight 
from  its  lozenged  casements  in  Chepe,  in  the  olden  time,  whilst  the 
prentices  played  at  buckler  below.  Then  we  crossed  a  bridge  over  the 
Avon,  which  is  here  a  dock,  and  got  upon  the  quays.  This  part  of  the 
did  city  is  exceedingly  like  an  English  translation  of  Havre ;  with  the 
exception,  that  we  miss  the  cockatoos,  Java  sparrows,  shells,  and  mon- 
keys, with  which  the  latter  place  abounds. 

After  toiling  up  a  succession  of  hills — dusty,  shadowless,  and  baking 
—until  we  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  whether  we  were  not  at  once 
going  to  the  moon«  we  were  deposited  at  an  hotel  at  Clifton,  and  soon 
started  oflP  d  pied  to  see  the  chief  lion.  This  is  St.  Vincent's  Rock — a 
crOBS-breed  between  the  Drachenfels  on  the  Rhine,  and  Windmill  Hill 
at  Gmvesend,  so  renowned  for  their  separate  Barons,  Siegfreid  and 
Nathan.  It  is  certainly  very  beautiful ;  but  our  first  impressions  of 
the  Avon  were  not  favourable,  its  appearance  b^ing  that  of  dirty  pea- 
soup.  It  was  low  water  to  be  sure:  when  the  tide  is  in  there  is  a  vast 
differeoce,  but  still  the  colour  is  the  same.  The  scenery  around  is  most 
lovely :  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Rhine  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 

elescope,  or  rather  a  glass  of  very  diminishing  power.     Far  away  over 

tie  hills  you  can  trace  the  Severn^  and  beyond  this  the  view  is  bound* 
by  the  blue  Welsh  motintaina ;  whilst  inland  there  are  a  number  of 
lly  charming  prospects  although  of  a  different  nature.  On  the  op- 
dte  banks  are  beautiful  woods,  with  cottages  for  making  tea^  which 
ire  always  thronged  with  visitors,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes,  and 
a  fine  pure  atmosphere  it  is  for  them  to  escape  into,  from  the  confloed 
air  of  Bristob  Their  great  amusement  is  swinging^ — six  or  seven  of 
tlieae  machines  beiug  always  in  motion — ^and  the  white  dresses  of  the 
girls  oscillating  amongst  the  trees  have  a  curious  effect. 

If  you  look  towanls  the  sea,  you  will  perceive,  high  up  on  a  hill,  a 
round  tower ;  and  if  you  ask  any  native  of  the  place  what  it  is  he  will 
Udl  you  it  is  called  **  The  Folly/'  Why  it  is  so  named  we  are  going 
to  tell  you,  for  of  course  there  is  a  tradition  attached  to  it.  A  tower 
witfaout  a  tradition  would  be  a  public  building  without  public  discon* 

TOfc>.   XX.  I   I 
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Tliej  were  all  illawtii  la 
Mtj  drasikjmit  at  th^  ptewd 
aa  wMi  a  i  rnafaarr.  nr  it  waa  a  wvj 
tte  k«aa  M  prcMrtad  her  fic^e  laad  wf^ 
ba  lad  wailed  terenl  jam  ior  the  afmal  ^ 
sa» »  kit^,  ba  piaaeaiad  aR  kit  kaoaelhol 
aa  mD,  gvting  tlw«  a  irand  baBq[iier  vm  ha\ 
^  '  '  la  afmifaqdy  laand  ^aan  the  < 
'  Mt  thej  made  of  H.  TIict  wi 
biiTda  of  beer  ^an  all  ti 
ottald  liave  draim  bad  dier  kla| 
aaa:  aad  aUnr  ibai  ibcy  danced  wiiti  tkm 
wttb  tadb  nagi^  ktacB  tbat  the  werf  wwi^ 
ed  abeui  ilia  platea  and  drinktng  nmfli  aa  ti 
af  a  pfofeawd  lender  ol  rovt  ^na  aa 
armm  aai  bave  covered  ibe  breakaffeq 
platten»  and  tbe  loiigB  bla»  i 
been  kkked  Inio  Ibe  ImI  qtiaitei 
iajuT.  Ia£Mt,lbegirU'beanawere  ibea 
bare 'been  licketed  "^wilb  caie;"  and  asM 
aar.  woe  bnken  oatnebt  ibal  day.  1 

'py^ipit  ^fhe  m^  f^wg*  in  legT^'^'Tf  ***t  ti 
kaie  a  vendolal  anakgy  to  one  aaolber.  J 
and  Ragland,  all  kj  ckim  to  tbe  aame  atari 
bcmaadi^  M.  Grimm,  the  Cotrntess  d'Anoia^ 
woe  eridoitlT  adkinaUf  all  of  one  famir,  1 
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And  atill  the  child  of  yesterday 
Shall  laugb  the  happy  hauTB  miray. 
That  period  past,  another  sun 
Shall  not  his  annual  circle  run, 
Before  a  siient^  ucret  foe 
Shall  strike  the  boy  a  deadly  hlow. 
Such^and  sure^hia  fate  shall  be  : 
Seek  not  to  clian^  his  destiny." 


[le  was  a  wizard;  and  they  thought  tlist  if  any  of  tbem  inadvertenlly 
oifended  him  he  would  change  the  roast  beef  they  were  eating  to 
crooked  pina  and  tin-^tadcsj  or  carry  them  up  on  the  stable  brooms  to 
indefinite  heights  ahore  the  level  of  the  Avon^  and  then  let  them  fall 
on  the  rocka.  In  fact  they  trusted  to  his  not  bearing  anything  about  it. 
But  they  forgot  the  party  was  in  the  country,  and  that  in  the  coun- 
try* then  as  now,  everybody  was  sure  to  know  what  was  taking 
place.  The  astrologer,  who  waa  known  as  the  Wizard  of  the  Sou- 
West,  heard  of  it ;  and  as  he  had  not  received  an  invitation^,  he  came 
without.  Nobody  dared  oppose  him ;  he  stalked  through  the  lines  of 
tables,  and  went  to  the  en  a  one,  at  which  the  lord  of  the  estate,  and  a 
iew  exclusive  friends  who  would  have  been  allowed  silver  forks  at  the 
present  day,  were  seated*  And  then,  before  the  host  could  speak,  he 
drew  forth  a  scroll,  and  read  as  follows  i — 

'^  Twenty  times  shall  Avon'^a  tide 
In  chiainB  of  gli^t^ning  ioe  be  tied  : 
Twenty  times  the  w(x»de  of  Leigh 
Shall  ware  their  branches  merrily  ; 
Ici  spring:  burst  forth  io  mantle  gay. 
And  dance  in  siimmer*F  scorching  ray  ; 
Twenty  times  shall  autumn**  frofrn 
\rither  all  their  green  to  brown 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  this  prediction,  he  gave  the  scroll  to 
the  host,  and  made  a  how^  as  though  he  had  been  presenting  an  ad- 
dress ;  but  not  waiting  for  any  ''  gracious  answer,  stalked  proudly 
back  again  to  where  be  came  from,  the  precise  locality  of  which  spot 
we  cannot  ascertain.  The  common  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  thinking  it  was  a  speech,  applauded  lustily,  without  understand* 
ing  it  a  bit,  as  is  their  wont.  The  lord  looked  very  much  put  out,  but 
it  would  not  do  to  be  "  slow  '*  on  such  a  day  before  his  guests ;  so  he 
called  for  "  Some  more  wine>  ho  1 "  and  having  drunk  himself  into 
litter  forgetfulness  of  everything,  determined,  after  the  manner  of  many 
married  gentlemen  in  simiiar  domestic  positions,  to  make  a  night  of  it, 
which  process  consisted  in  not  allowing  there  to  be  any  night  at  all. 

Btit  he  thought  of  it,  the  first  thing  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  or 

rather  the  afternoon,  of  the  next  day ;  and  when  his  lady  was  sufficiently 

recovered  to  bear  it,  be  told  her ;  and  although  they  both  agreed  it 

was  all  nothing,  and  that  anybody  must  be  daft  to  listen  to  the  ravings 

I  of  an  impostor,  they  thonght  a  great  deal  about  it  nevertheless, 

I  *  %  •  #  *  # 

"  Twenty  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  parts,"  as  the  playbills  say ;  and  the  heir  had  become  the  realiz- 
ation of  a  novelist's  and  dramatic  hero.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  and 
clever.  He  would  have  fought  any  odds  of  villains,  bad  be  seen  just 
occasion.  In  the  sports  of  tne  field  and  forest  nobody  could  surpass 
bim ;  and  in  winning  the  favour  of  any  fair  one  he  chose  to  pay  his 
court  to,  he  distanced  all  his  competitors;  indeed  he  had  finished  by 
gaining  the  love  of  the  most  beautiful  and  generally  charming  girl  in 
all  the  south  of  England*  But  as  the  period  of  his  majority  arrived, 
the  father  and  mother  recollected  the  prediction,  and  got  very  nerv- 
ous ;  and  after  much  curtain  debate,  they  agreed  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  build  htm  op  in  a  tower,  all  alone  by  himself^  until  the  fatal 
period  had  passed.  The  matter  %vas  settled,  and  a  cunning  architect 
was  sent  for,  who  ran  up  the  building  in  a  space  of  time  that  would 
have  thunderstruck  even  the  Bayswater  and  Park  Village  buildet^^ 
I  especially  if  they  bad  known  it  would  have  lasted  Cox  c^tkV\ii\^<&.    T^l^ 
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young  Lord  of  Clifton  did  not  altogether  much  approve  of  tBi*  soUtirf  ] 
confinement, — more  especially  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,— but 
the  parents  were  imperative,  and  so  as  soon  as  hia  twentieth  birth-day 
arrived,  he  went  to  the  towerj  which  they  had  fitted  up  very  comfurt* 
ably^  with  as  many  missals  as  they  could  collect  to  beguile  the  time, 
and  every  sort  of  preserve,  and  potted  meats,  and  bottled  drinks,  that 
the  age  kneiv  how  to  prepare.  He  was  to  wait  entirely  on  hinuelf: 
not  a  servant, — not  a  human  being, — was  to  be  his  companion  ;— 
everything  he  wanted  was  to  be  pulled  up  by  a  cord  to  a  high  wio* 
dow,  and  the  lord  himself,  with  his  most  trustworthy  followers,  i 
camped  round  the  building. 

He  found  it  rather  dull  at  first,  for  he  was  natnrally  fond  of  < 
pany ;  but  by  little  and  little  he  got  used  to  it ;  and  he  invented  i 
species  of  telegraph  by  which  he  could  converse  with  his  friejidsf— 
and  one  especially — across  the  river,  so  that  the  time  did  not  hang 
quite  so  heavily.  Even  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  there  is  a  pitch  when 
you  get  beyund  yawning,  with  nothing  to  divert  you  but  the  wonderful 
old  ladies,  and  ihey  are  always  worth  a  visit  to  look  at  any  daj. 
Well,  the  winter  went  away,  the  woods  became  green  once  more  a 
the  spring,  and  the  tangled  wild  flowers  spangled  them  in  the  iummer. 
Then  their  leaves  began  to  rustle  and  the  days  got  abort  and  cbilly. 
and  the  prisoner,  at  the  first  cold  breath,  not  deterred  by  economioil 
motives,  of  any  kind,  thought  that  it  was  time  to  begin  fir««,  ind 
hauled  his  faggots  up  accordingly. 

The  term  of  his  solitude  at  length  came  to  an  end ;  and  one  bri^ 
sharp  autumnal  mornings  all  the  family  assembled  to  conduct  mm 
home.  But  for  a  wonder  they  did  not  see  him  at  his  usual  plic«  it 
the  window  to  greet  them.  They  shouted,  and  blew  their  horns,  but 
all  to  no  effect ;  and  at  last  got  a  ladder*  and  the  father  himself  atctaJid 
and  climbed  through  the  loop-hole ;  but  his  cry  of  grief  soon  braiu^ 
the  rest  up  after  him.  They  thronged  up  the  ladder  as  thoagK  tJMf 
had  been  a  besieging  party  at  modern  Astley'*,  and  entered  th«  ftWB, 
where  they  found  their  master  lying  prostrate  on  the  bed  of  his  9oa» 
convulsed  with  mental  agony*  A  single  glance  assured  them  that  tW 
boy  was  dead. 

One  or  two  of  the  servants  lifted  the  lord  of  Clifton  from  the  bodjr 
as  another  turned  down  the  coverlet  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  ftttl 
occurrence.  And  there  coiled  upon  the  young  heir's  breast,  with  iti 
head  resting  on  a  livid  spot,  they  found  a  poisonous  viper,  who  W 


evidently  crept  out  of  one  of  the  faggots,  roused  from  torjior  hf  ibl . 
warmth  of  the  chamber.     In  spite 
logers  prediction  had  been  fufilled. 


warmth  of  the  chamber.     In  spite  of  aU  the  precautions,  the  i 


This  then  is  the  story  of  *'  The  Folly/'  We  cannot  vouch  foritstti 
authenticity  ;  in  fact,  if  we  were  driven  hard  by  a  strong-mtadtd  * 
cjuirer,  we  might  confess  that  we  don*t  believe  a  word  of  lu  Bit 
whilst  such  marvellous  impossibilities  are  associated  with  every  old  will 
and  tumble-down  tower  on  the  Hhine,  and  holiday  tourists  reallj  tlial 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  get  them  up,  and  become  as  entbiuiiiliA 
about  tliem  as  a  bottle  of  steamboat  moselle  will  always  maki  thM 
we  don't  see  why  our  own  ruins  should  not  enjoy  an  equal  shafe  of  tit 
romantic  visitor  s  sentimental  reveries ;  and  therefore  we  reoonuofM 
all  who  are  apt  to  be  taken  so,  to  go  to  Clifton,  and  oace  more  [K^ 
the  neighbdurhood  with  the  personages  of  our  story.  The  exoiniMi 
is  worth  all  the  trouble* 
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CAPTAIN  SPIKE; 

OR, 

THE    ISLETS    OF   THE    GULF. 

WITH    AN    iLLUaTBATION     BY   JOHN    LEECH. 
BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP    "THE    PILOT,"    "BED    ROVEK/'    ETC. 


CHAPTER    I* 

**  Av,  now  I  am  In  Ardea ;  the  more  fool 
I ;  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  "plmce  ;  but 
Travellers  must  be  content.  J»  Vmi  Like  it, 

'*  Pros.  Why,  that  *s  my  ipirit  I 

But  was  not  thii  nigh  shore  ? 
Ariel.  Clotc  by,  my  matter, 
PfoM,  But  are  they,  Ariel^  aafe  ? 
ArieL  Not  a  hair  perith«<L  Tempest, 

D'ye  hear  there,  Mr,  Mulford  ?'*  called  out  Captain  Stephen  Spike, 

the  half-rigged  brigantine  Swaali,  or  Molly  Swash,  as  was  her  regis- 
tered namef  to  hts  mate  — *' we  shall  be  dropping  out  as  soon  as  the 
tide  makesi  and  I  Intend  to  get  throygh  the  Gate,  at  least,  on  the 
next  Aood.  Waiting  for  a  wind  in  port  is  lubberly  seamanship,  for 
lie  that  wants  one  should  go  outside  and  look  for  itJ' 

This  call  w^as  uttered  from  a  wharf  of  the  renowned  cily  of  Man- 
liattan,  to  one  who  was  in  the  trunk-cabin  of  a  clipper-looking  craft, 
of  the  name  mentioned,  and  on  the  deck  of  which  not  a  sou^  was 
visible*  Nor  was  the  wharf,  thoygh  one  of  those  wooden  piers  that 
line  tiie  arm  of  the  sea  that  is  called  the  East  River,  such  a  spot  as 
ordinarily  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  listener,  when 
an  allusion  is  made  to  a  wharf  of  that  town  which  tt  is  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  call  the  Cvmmerdal  Emporium  of  America  — ^as  if  there 
might  very  well  be  an  emporimn  of  any  other  character.  The  wharf 
m  question  had  not  a  single  vessel  of  any  sort  lying  at,  or  indeed 
very  near  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Molly  Swash.  As  it  actually 
•tood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  Say 
tliat  such  a  wharf  could  only  be  found  high  up,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  usual  haunts  of  commerce.  The  brig  lay  more 
than  a  mile  above  the  Hook  (Corlaer's,  of  course,  is  meant  —  not 
Sandy  Hook),  and  quite  near  to  the  old  Alms  House  —  far  above  the 
aliip  yards,  in  fact.  It  was  a  solitary  place  for  a  vesse!,  in  the  midst 
©f  a  crowd-,  The  grum,  top-chain  voice  of  Captain  Spike  had  no- 
thing there  to  mingle  with,  or  interrupt  its  harsh  tones,  and  it 
tnstaivtiy  brought  on  deck  Harry  Mulford,  the  mate  in  question, 
apparently  eager  to  receive  his  orders* 

•*  Did  you  hail,  Captain  Spike  ?"  called  out  the  mate,  a  tight,  well- 
grown,  straight-built,  handsome  sailor-lad  of  two  or  three-and-twenty 
— one  full  of  health,  strength,  and  manliness. 

**  Hail!  If  you  call  straining  a  man's  throat  until  he*s  hoarse, 
bailing,  I  believe  I  did.  I  flatter  myself  there  is  not  a  man  north  of 
Hatteras  that  can  make  himself  heard  further  in  a  gale  of  wind  than 
m  certain  gentleman  who  is  to  be  found  within  a  foot  of  the  spot 
where  I  stand.     Yet,  sir,  I  ve   been   hailing   the   Swash   these   five 
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CAPTAIN    SPIKE; 


mmute8,  and  thankful  am  I  to  lind  Bome  one  at  last  who  ts  on  I 
to  answer  me  J* 

**  What  are  your  orders.  Captain  Spike  ?'* 

"  To  see  all  clear  for  a  start  as  soon  as  the  flood  makes* 
go  tlirough  the  Gate  oo  the  next  young  floods  and  I  hope  you  '11  have 
alt  the  hands  aboard  in  time.  I  see  two  or  three  of  them  up  at  thtt 
Dutch  beer-house  this  moment,  and  can  tell  'em,  in  plain  laagu^e^ 
if  they  come  here  with  tljeir  beer  aboard  them,  they  'U  have  to  \ 
ashore  again." 

"  You  have  an  uncommonly  sober  crew,  Captain  Spike,"  aniwa 
the  young  man,  with  great  calmness.     '*  During  tlie  whole 
have  been  with  them,  I  have  not  seen  a  man  among  them  the  k 
the  wind" 

a  Wellf  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  that  I  've  an  uncorninonly  i 
mate  in  the  bargain.  Drunkenness  I  abominate,  Mr.  Mtilford,  i 
can  tell  you,  short  metre,  that  1  will  not  stand  iu'* 

**  May  I  inijuire  if  you  ever  saw  me,  the  leai^t  in  the  world,! 
the  influence  of  liquor,  Captain  Spike?**  d€mand€d  the  mate,! 
than  asked,  with  a  very  fixed  meaning  in  his  manner. 

**  I  keep  no  log-book  of  trifles,  Mr.  Mnlford,  and  cannot  say* 
man   is   the  worse  fur  bowsing  out  his  jib  when  ofF  duty,  iBoOglkl 
drunkard  's  a  thing  I  despise.      Well,  well  — remember,  sir,  tJiaf  iN 
Molly  Swash  casts  off  on  the  young  flood,  and  that  Hose  Budd  i 
the  good  lady,  her  auot,  take  passage  in  her,  this  vy'gcJ^ 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  persuaded  them  into  that,at1iill 
exclaimed  the  handsome  mate, 

'*  Persuaded  I     It  takes  no  great  persuasion,  sir,  to  get  tfic  laiiief 
to  try  their  luck  in  tlmt  brigt     Lady  Washington  herself,  if  iihtfi 
alive  and   disjiosed   to   a  sca-v'y*gc,   might  be   glad   of  Uic 
We  *ve  a  ladies*  cabin, you  know,  and  it  *s  suitable  that  it  shodd  1 
some   one  to   occupy  it.      Old  Mrs*Budd   is  a   sensible  waoittD^I 
takes  time  by  the  forelock.     Rose  is  ailin' — pulmonary,  they  I 
I  believe,  and  her  aunt  wishes  to  try  the  sea  for  her  constitutf 

^^  Rose  Budd  has  no  more  of  a  pulmonary  constitution  thaal 
myself,**  interrupted  the  mate. 

"  Well,  that  *s  as   people  fancy.     You  must   know,  Mr.  Mu 
they  've  got  all  sorts  of  diseases  now-a-days,  and  all  sort  of  cunafaj 
'em.     One  sort  of  a  cure  for  consumption  is  what  they  lam.  I 
Hyder-Ally — " 

'*  I  think  you  must  mean  hydroimlhy,  sir^ — " 

**  Well,  it  *s  something  of  the  sort,  no  matter  what — but  cold  i 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  tliey  do  say  it  *s  a  good  remedy. 
Rose's  aunt  thinks  if  cold  water  is  whut  is  wanted,  tliere  u  i 
where  it  can  he  so  plenty  as  out  on  the  ocean.     Sea-air  is 
and  by  taking  a  y'y'ge  her  niece  will  get  both  requisites 
and  cheap/* 

**  Does   Rose  Budd   think  herself  consumptive,   Captain  Spib^ 
asked  Mnlford,  with  interest. 

'*  Not  she  —  you  know  it  will  never  do  to  alarm  a  pulmonsiTt 
Mrs.  Budd  has  held  her  tongue  carefully  on   the  subject  bdbce 
young  woman.     Ruse  fancies  that   her  amU  is  out  dl  sorts,  adi 
the  vy'ge  is  tried  on  her  accouot  —  but  the  aunl^  tlie  cunniaglih  , 
knows  ail  about  it/'  ^ 
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Mulfcrd  almost  laathed  the  expression  of  his  cofninatider's  cotxn- 
teoance  while  Spike  uttered  the  last  words.  At  no  time  was  that 
countenance  irerj  inviting,  the  features  being  coarse  and  irulgar,  while 
the  colour  of  the  entire  face  was  of  an  ambiguous  red,  in  which 
liquor  and  the  seasons  would  seem  to  be  blended  in  very  equal  quan- 
tities. Such  a  countenance,  lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of  successful 
management,  not  to  say  with  hopes  and  wishes  that  it  will  hardly  do 
to  dwell  on,  could  not  but  be  revolting  to  a  youth  of  Harry  Mul- 
ford*s  generous  feelings,  and  most  of  all  to  one  who  entertained  the 
sentiments  which  he  was  quite  conscious  of  entertaining  for  Rose 
Budd.  The  young  man  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  face  toward 
llie  water,  in  order  to  conceal  the  expression  of  disgust  that  he  was 
sensible  must  be  strongly  depicted  on  it. 

The  river,  as  the  well-known  arm  of  the  sea  in  which  the  Swash 
was  lying  is  erroneously  termed,  was  just  at  that  moment  unusually 
clear  o€  craft  and  not  a  sail  larger  than  that  of  a  boat  was  to  be 
seen  between  the  end  of  BlackwelFs  Island  and  Corker's  Hook,  a 
distance  of  about  a  league.  This  stagnation  in  the  movement  of  the 
pcrrt,  at  that  particular  point,  was  owing  to  the  state  of  wind  and 
tide.  Of  the  first,  there  was  little  more  than  a  southerly  air,  while 
the  last  was  about  two-thirds  ebb.  Nearly  every  thing  that  was 
gxpected  on  that  tide*  coastwise,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Sound,  had 
already  arrived,  and  nothing  could  go  eastward,  with  that  light 
lireese  and  under  canvas,  until  the  flood  made.  Of  course  it  was 
Afferent  with  the  steamers,  which  were  paddling  about  like  so  many 
ducks,  steering  in  all  directions,  though  mostly  crossing  and  re-cross- 
ing at  the  ferries.  Just  as  Mulford  turned  away  from  his  com- 
maoder,  however^  a  large  vessel  of  that  class  shoved  her  bows  into 
tbe  view,  doubling  the  Hook,  and  going  eastward*  The  first  glance 
at  this  vessel  sufficed  to  drive  even  Rose  Budd  momentarily  out  of 
the  minds  of  both  master  and  mate,  and  to  give  a  new  current  to 
tbeir  thoughts.  Spike  had  been  on  the  point  of  walking  up  the 
yiharif  but  he  now  so  far  changed  his  purpose  as  actually  to  jump  on 
iMiard  the  brig  and  spring  up  alongside  of  his  mate,  on  the  taffrail. 
In  order  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  steamer.  Mulford,  who  loathed 
wo  much  in  his  commander,  was  actually  glad  of  this,  Spike's  rare 
snerit  ai  a  seaman  forming  a  sort  of  attraction  that  held  him,  as 
It  might  be  against  his  own  will,  bound  to  his  service. 

'*  What  will  they  do  next,  Harry?"  exclaimed  the  master,  his 
snanner  and  voice  actually  humanized,  in  air  and  sound  at  least,  by 
^its  unexpected  view  of  something  new  in  his  calling  ^"  What  teUl 
'^hej  do  next  ?" 

•'  I  see  no  wheels,  sir,  nor  any  movement  in  the  water  astern,  as  if 
^he  were  a  propeller,'*  returned  the  young  man, 

•*  She  *8  an  out-of-the-way  sort  of  a  hussy !      She  *s  a  man-of-war, 

ne  of  Uncle  Sam's  new  efforts." 
**■  That  can  hardly  be,  sir.     Uncle  Sam  has  but  three  steamers,  of 
ly  size  or  force,  now  the  Missouri  is  burned,  and  yonder  is  one  of 
^Jiera,  lying  at  the  Navy  Yard,  while  another  is,  or  was  lately,  laid  up 
y^jt  Boston.     The  third  is  in  the  Gulf*     This  must  be  an  entirely  new 

tflsel,  if  she  belong  to  Uncle  Sam." 
«  New  I  she  *s  as  new  as  a  Governor,  and  they  tell  me  they  've  got 
now  that  they  choose  tive  or  six  of  theat,  up  at  Albany,  every  falU 
X  n  ^ 
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CAPTAIN    SFtKE; 


Thai  cm^  U  tea-goiQg,  Mr.  Mulford,  as  any  ose  can  tcO  il  m  ^M 
She  *•  none  of  your  passei^er-bojs.**  | 

''Tliftl*s  plain  enough,  «ir  —  and  she*t  araied*  Fohipi  dii 
Eagiliiii*  and  they  *ve  brought  her  here  into  tkss  open  i^>*] 
aome  oew  niadiioery.  Ay,  ny  !  ahe  *a  about  to  aet  ber  «i^al»  1 
navy  men  at  the  yard^  and  we  shall  aee  to  whom  she  bekngi»*     j 

A  long,  low,  eicpresaive  irbiatle  fitxn  Spike  macceeded  tltti  ttm 
the  colourt  of  the  steftmer  going  up  to  the  eod  of  a  gaff  oa  ^  m 
most  of  her  scboooer-rtgged  masts,  just  as  Mulibrd  ceased  fft^ 
There  was  just  air  enough,  aided  by  the  steainer's  flioti6iW>i4 
the  bonttiig,  and  let  the  spedators  see  the  design.  These  wm  1 
stars  and  stripes,  as  usual,  but  the  last  ran  perpeBdiciiiIar1y«itfMif 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  i 

**  Revenue,  by  George  I  ^*  eadaimed  the  master,  as  soai  li  ^ 
breath  was  exhausted  in  the  whistle.  <«  Who  would  IttteliM 
they  could  have  screwed  tbemselres  up  to  domg  i 
service  ?  " 

'*  I  DOW  remember  to  bare  heard   that  Uncle 
some  large  steamers  for  the  rerenue  serrice,  and 
with  $ome  new  inventioo  to  get  along  with,  that 
propeller.     This  must  be  one  of  these  new  cralt,  bronfiU  9A  lil 
into  open  water,  just  to  try  her,  sir/' 

^  You  Ve  right,  sir,  you  *re  right.  As  to  the  natur*  of  t^  M 
you  see  her  buntioV  and  no  honest  man  cauk  want  more.  If  t^j 
any  thing  1  do  hate,  it  is  that  flag,  with  its  unnatural  stripd^sfi 
down,  mstead  of  running  in  the  true  old  way.  I  Jkat€  beard  sifi[ 
say,  that  the  revenue  flag  of  this  country  is  uncon&titutiocisl,sBit 
a  vessel  carrying  it  on  the  high  seas  might  be  sent  in  for  ptnc^** 

Although  Harry  Mulford  was  neither  PuffendocC  nor  GnAAl 
had  too  much  common  sense^  and  too  little  preiudice  m  ^*^j 
even  his  own  vocation,  to  swallow  such  a  theory,  had  fifty  OH 
street  Uwyers  sworn  to  its  justice.  A  smile  crossed  his  fisSi  1 
looking  mouth,  and  sometbiog  very  like  a  reflecUoo  of  thaij 
smiles  oan  be  reflected  in  one's  own  countenance,  gleaned 
large,  dark  eye. 

*'  It  would  be  somewhat  singular.  Captain  Spike,**  he 
vessel  belonging  to  any  nation  should  be  seised  as  a  inrate. 
that  she  is  national  in  character  would  clear  her*** 

*'  Then  let  her  carry  a  national  flag,  and  be  d d  to 

Spike  fiercely.     **  I  can  show  you  law  for  what  I  say,  I 
The  American  flag  has  its  stripes  fore  and  aft  bv  law,  j 
carrfes  his  stripes  parpendic'lar*     If  I  commanded  a  crutsertl 
in  witht>ne  of  these  up  and  down  gentry,  hang  me  if  I  woiddil] 
send  him  into  port,  and  try  the  question  in  the  old  Alms-booie.* 

Mulford  probably  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  argue  tbsfi 
any  further^  understanding  the  dogmatism  and  stolidity  of  hil  C 
mander  too  well  to  deem  it  necessary.  He  preferred  to  tarn  til 
consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the  steamer  in  sights  a 
which,  as  seamen,  they  might  better  sympathise. 

*'  That  *s  a  drotl-looking  revenue  cutter,  after  all^  Captain  SfiikSi* 
said — ''a  craft  better  fitted  to  go  in  a  fleets  as  a  look-oiii  vcfl 
than  to  chase  |t  smuggler  tn-shore/* 

*'  And  no  goer  in  the  bargain  !     I  do  ool  see  how 


|b  keeps  all  snug  tinder  water;  but  unless  she  can  travel  Taster 

lihe  does  just  now,  the  Molly  Swash  would  soon  lend  her  the 
|r  Carey's  Clilckens  of  her  own  wake  to  amuse  her." 
pe  has  the  tide  against  her,  just  here,  sir ;  no  doubt  she  would 
|er  in  still  water." 

p  muttered  something  between  his  teeth,  and  jumped  down  on 
fcpemingly  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  revenue  from  his  mind, 
I,  coarse^  authoritative  manner  returned,  and  he  again  spoke  to 
te  about  Rose  Budd,  her  aunt^  the  **  ladies'  cabin,"  the  '*  young 
knd  *•  casting  ofF,"  as  soon  as  the  last  made.  Mulford  listened 
tfiilly,  though  with  a  manifest  distaste  for  the  instructions  he 
fceiving.  He  knew  his  man,  and  a  feeling  of  dark  distrust 
>ver  him,  as  he  listened  to  his  orders  concerning  the  famous 
Dodations  he  intended  to  give  to  Rose  Budd  and  that  *'  capi- 
ladj,  her  aunt;"  his  opinions  of  ♦'the  immense  deal  of  good 
and  a  v*y'ge  would  do  Rose,  and  how  **  comfortable  they  both 
}e  on  board  the  Molly  Swash." 

©Dour  and  respect  Mrs.  Budd,  as  my  captain's  lady,  you  see, 
ttlford,  and  intend  to  treat  her  accordinly.  She  knows  it^ — 
toe  knows  it — and  they  both  declare  they  'd  rather  sail  with 
wx  sail  they  must,  than  with  any  other  ship-master  out  of 

tt  sailed  once  with  Captain  Budd  yourself,  I  think  I  have  heard 

r,sir?*' 

e  old  fellow  brought  me  up.     I  was  with  him  from  roy  tenth 

Ivrentieth  year,  and  then  broke  adrift  to  see  fashions.     We  all 

i  jou  know,  Mr.  Mulford,  when  we  are  young  and  ambitious, 

f  turn  came  as  well  as  another's." 

itain  Budd   most  have  been  a  good  deal  older  than  his  wife» 

pu  sailed  with  him  when  a  boy,"  Mulford  observed  a  little 

I;  I  own  to  forty-eight,  though  no  one  would  think  me  more 
Ic  or  six-and- thirty,  to  look  at  me*  There  was  a  great  diifer- 
Iween  old  Dick  Budd  and  his  wife,  as  you  say,  he  being  about 
)en  he  married,  and  she  less  than  twenty.  Fifty  is  a  good  age 
sriniony.  In  a  man,  Mulford;  as  is  twenty  in  a  young  woman/' 
le  Budd  is  not  yet  nineteen,  I  have  heard  her  say,"  returned 
p,  with  emphasis, 

iDgish,  I  will  own,  but  that's  a  fault  a  liberal-minded  man  can 
L  Every  day,  too,  will  lessen  it*  Well,  look  to  the  cabins, 
jail  clear  for  a  start.  Josh  will  be  down  presently  with  a  cart- 
Itores,  and  you  *11  take  'em  abroad  without  delay." 
>ike  uttered  this  order,  his  foot  was  on  the  plank-sheer  of  the 
S,  in  the  act  of  passing  to  the  wharf  again.  On  reaching  the 
ie  turned  and  looked  intently  at  the  revenue  steamer,  and  his 
red,  as  if  he  were  secretly  uttering  maledictions  on  her.  We 
Bdictions,  as  the  expression  of  his  fierce  ill-favoured  counten- 
\  plainly  showed  that  they  could  not  be  blessings.  As  tor 
,  lliere  was  still  something  on  his  mind,  and  he  followed  to 
;way  ladder  and  ascended  it,  waiting  for  a  moment  when  the 
his  commander  might  be  less  occupied  to  speak.  The  op- 
y  soon  occurred,  Spike  having  satisfied  himself  with  the  se- 
ik  at  the  steamer. 
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CAPTAIN    SPIKE; 


"  I  hope  you  do  n't  meao  to  sail  agab  witbout  a  second  m«u,  Ci^ 

tain  Spike  ?  *'  be  said* 

^'  I  do  though,  I  can  tell  you*  I  hate  Dickies — they  are  always  to 
the  way,  and  the  captain  baa  to  keep  just  as  much  of  a  watcb  with 
one  ai  without  one," 

"  That  will  depend  on  his  quality.  You  and  I  have  both  been 
Dickies  in  our  time,  Bir ;  and  my  tirae  was  not  long  ago/* 

*'  Ay — ay^ — I  know  all  about  it — but  you  didn't  stick  to  it  kog 
enough  to  get  spoiled.  I  would  have  no  man  aboard  the  Swash  wbd 
made  more  than  two  v'y'ges  as  second  officer.  As  I  want  no  tptet 
aboard  my  craft,  111  try  it  once  more  without  a  Dicky." 

Saying  this  in  a  sufficiently  positive  manner,  Captain  Stephen  SpBs^ 
rolled  up  the  wharf,  much  as  a  ship  goes  off  before  the  wind,  noir  b- 
cUning  to  the  rights  and  then  again  to  the  left  The  gait  of  the  nun 
would  have  prockimed  him  a  sea-dog^  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
that  animal,  as  far  as  he  could  be  seen*  The  short  squab  figuret  the 
arms  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  at  the  elbow,  and  working  lik£  tro 
fins  with  each  roll  of  the  body,  the  stumpy*  solid  legs,  with  the  fi^t 
looking  in  the  line  of  his  course  and  kept  wide  apart,  would  all  hiif 
contributed  to  the  making  up  of  such  an  opinion.  Accustoined  it  bi 
was  to  this  beautiful  sights  Harry  Mulford  kept  his  eyes  riveted  an 
the  retiring  person  of  his  commander,  until  it  disappeared  hdnioi  i 
pile  of  lumber,  waddling  always  in  the  direction  ot  the  tnote  lliacfcif 
peopled  parts  of  the  town.  Then  he  turned  and  ga^ed  at  the  ftoMr 
which  by  this  time  had  fairly  passed  the  brig,  and  seemed  to  be  i^ 
tually  bound  tlirough  the  Gate.  That  steamer  was  certainly  i  ocW^ 
looking  craft,  but  our  young  man  fancied  she  struggled  along  throifl 
the  water  heavily.  She  might  be  quick  at  need,  but  she  did  not  pr^ 
mise  as  much  by  her  present  rate  of  moving.  Stilly  she  was  aiMP^ 
looking  craft,  and  as  Mulford  descended  to  the  deck  again,  he  i 
regretted  he  did  not  belong  to  her;  or,  at  least,  to  any  thing botj 
Molly  Swash. 

Two  hours  produced  a  sensible  change  in  and  around  thst  1 
tine.  Her  people  had  all  come  back  to  duty,  and  what  w 
markabte  among  seafaring  folk,  sober  to  a  man.  But,  a 
said,  Spike  was  a  temperance  man^  as  respects  all  under  hU  ( 
least,  if  not  strictly  so  in  practice  bimsel£  The  crew  of  the  < 
was  large  for  a  half-rigged  brig  of  only  two  hundred  tons,  biit«iik 
spars  were  very  square,  and  all  her  gear  as  well  as  her  mould  I 
constructed  for  speed,  it  was  probable  more  bands  than  cm 
necessary  to  work  her  with  facility  and  expedition.  After  iDfl 
were  not  many  persons  to  be  enumerated  among  the  **  people  d  i 
Molly  Swash,"  as  they  called  themselves ;  not  more  than  a  d(»fi»i 
eluding  those  aft,  as  well  as  those  forward,  A  peculiar  feature rf^ 
crew,  however,  was  the  circumstance  that  they  were  all  mydlc^p^ 
men,  with  the  exception  of  the  mate,  and  all  thorough-bred  g<si<^ 
Even  Josh,  the  cabin-boy  as  he  was  called,  was  an  old,  wrinkled  p>?^ 
headed  negro,  of  near  sixty.  U  the  crew  wanted  a  little  in  liici^ 
ticity  of  youth,  it  possessed  the  steadiness  and  experience  if  ^ 
time  of  hfe*  every  man  appearing  to  know  exactly  what  to  ili^  ^ 
when  to  do  it.  This,  indeed,  composed  their  great  merit ;  ifl  ^^ 
tage  tliat  Spike  well  knew  how  to  appreciate* 

The  stores  had  been  brought  alongside  of  the  brig  m  a 
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were  already  stowed  m  their  places.    Josh  bad  brushed  and  swept, 
uutil  the  ladies'  cabin  could  be  made  no  neater.     This  ladies*  cabin 
^a&  a  small    apartment  beneath  a  trunks  which  was,   ingeniously 
enough,  separated  from  the  main  cabin  by  pantries  and  double  doors. 
The  arrangement  was  unusual,  and  Spike  had  several  times  hinted 
that  there  was  a  history  connected  with  that  cabin  ;  though  what  the 
history  was  Mulford  could  nerer  induce  him  to  relate.     The  latter 
I     knew  that  the  brig  bad  been  used  for  a  forced  trade  on  the  Spanish 
Mam,  and  had  heard  something  of  her  deeds  in  bringing  oif  specie, 
and  proscribed  persons,  at  different  epochs  in  the  revolutions  of  that 
^jiart  of  the  world,  and  he  had  always  understood  that  her  present  com- 
^^kander  and  owner  had  sailed  in  her  as  mate,  for  many  years  before  he 
^^ad  risen  to  his  present  station.   Now,  all  was  regular  in  the  way  of  re- 
cords, bills  of  sale,  and  other  documents;  Stephen  Spike  appearing 
'  I  both  the  capacities  just  named.     The  register  proved  that  the  brig 
id  been  built  as  far  back  as  the  last  English  war,  as  a  private  cruiser, 
at  recent  and  expensive  repairs  had  made  her  **  better  than  new," 
her  owner  insisted,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to  her  sea-worthi- 
ness.    It  is  true  the  insurance  offices  blew  upon  her,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  craft  that  had  seen  her  two  score  years  and 
but  this  gave  none  who  belonged  to  her  any  concern,  inasmuch 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  underwritten  in  their  trade,  let  the 
iof  the  vessel  be  what  it  might.     It  was  enough  for  them  that  the 
J  was  safe  and  exceedingly  fast,  insurances  never  saving  the  lives 
the  people,  whatever  else  might  be  their  advantages.     With  Mul- 
brd  it  was  an  additional  recommendation,  that  the  Swash  was  usually 
liought  to  be  of  uncommonly  just  proportions. 
By  half  past  two  p.m.,  everything  was  ready  for  getting  the  brig- 
Btlne  under  way.  Her  foretopsait — or  forefaw'sail,  as  Spike  called  il^ — 
loose,  the  fasts  were  singled,  and  a  spring  had  been  carried  to  a 
St  in  the  wharf,  that  was  well  forward  of  the  starboard  bow,  and 
be  brig's  head  turned  to  the  southwest,  or  down  stream,  and  conse- 
|uently  facing  the  young  flood.     Nothing  seemed  to  connect  tlieves- 
>1  with  the  land  but  a  broad  gangway  plank,  to  which  Mulford  had 
tiachedlife  lines,  with  more  care  than  ft  is  usual  to  meet  with  on  board 
'  vessels  employed  in  short  voyages.     The  men   stood  about  the 
cks  with  their  arms  thrust  into  the  bosoms  of  their  shirts,  and  the 
rhole  picture  was  one  of  sHent,  and  possibly  of  somewhat  imeasy  ex- 
ctation.    Nothing  was  said,  however;  Mulford  walking  ihequarter- 
eck  alone,  occasionally  looking  up  the  still  little  tenanted  streets  of 
imt  quarter  of  the  suburbs,  as  if  to  search  ibr  a  carriage.     As  for 
he  re  venue- St  earner,  she  had  long  before  gone  througli  the  southern 
of  Black welTs,  steering  for  the  Gate. 
**  Cat's  deni,  Mr,  Mulford,"  Josh  at  lengtli  cried,  from  the  look-out 
had  taken  in  a  stern-port,  where  he  could  see  over  the  low  bul- 
rarks  of  the  vessel,     "  Yes,  dat's  dem,  sir,     I  know  da t  old  gray 
orse  dat  carries  his  head  so  low  and  sorrowful  like,  as  a  horse  has  a 
fight  to  do  dat  has  to  drag  a  cab  about  this  big  town*     My  eye ! 
rhat  a  horse  it  is,  air  V* 

Josh  was  right,  not  only  as  to  the  gray  horse  that  carried  his  head 

'  sorrowful  like,**  but  as  to  the  cab  and  its  contents.     The  vehicle  was 

^n  on  the  wharf,  and  in  its  door  soon  appenrcd  the  short,  sturdy 

Igare  of  Captain  Spike,  backing  out,  much  as  a  bear  descends  a  tree. 
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On  top  of  tbe  vehicle  were  several  light  articles  of  female  appVioncet, 
in  the  shape  of  bandboxes,  bags,  &c.,  the  trunks  having  previously  if* 
rived  in  a  cart.  Well  might  that  over-driven  gray  horse  appcif 
sorroH'fyl,  and  travel  with  a  lowered  head.  The  cab,  when  it  gift 
up  its  contents,  discovered  a  load  of  no  less  than  four  persons  betklet 
the  driver,  all  of  weight  and  of  dimensions  in  proportion,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  pretty  and  youthful  Rose  Budd.  Even  she  waa  p)ump» 
and  of  a  well  rounded  person ;  though  still  light  and  slender.  But 
her  aunt  was  a  fair  picture  of  a  &hip-roaster*s  widow  ;  solid,  comftirt- 
able,  and  buxom.  Neither  was  she  old  nor  ugly.  On  the  contmj, 
her  years  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  being  well  preserved,  in  conac- 
I  quence  of  never  having  been  a  mother,  she  might  even  have  posid 
for  thirty-five.  The  great  objection  to  her  appearance  was  the  wine- 
what  indefinite  character  of  her  shape,  which  seemed  to  blend  too 
many  of  its  charms  into  one.  The  Iburth  person,  in  the  fare,  wai 
Biddy  Noon,  the  Irish  servant,  and  fadotum  of  Mrs.  Budd,  who  «iii 
pock-marked|  red-faced,  and  red-armed  single  woman,  about  her  i»- 
tress's  own  age  and  weight,  though  less  stout  to  the  eye. 

Of  Rose  we  shall  not  stop  to  say  much  here.  Her  deep-blue  Cfe, 
which  was  equally  spirited  and  gentle,  if  one  can  use  such  cootndic- 
tory  terms,  seemed  alive  with  interest  and  curiosity,  running  ovef  ^ 
brig,  the  wharf,  the  arm  of  the  sea,  the  two  islands,  and  all  oetr  he, 
including  the  Alms-House,  with  such  a  devouring  rapidity  as  mifb 
be  expected  in  a  town-bred  girl  who  was  setting  out  on  her  uwrtk 
for  the  first  time.  Let  us  he  understood ;  we  say  town-bred,  beciuie 
such  was  the  fact;  for  Rose  Budd  had  been  both  born  and  ednaid 
in  Manhattan,  though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  understood  tkl 
she  was  either  very  w^ell-born,  or  highly  educated.  Her  station  * 
may  be  inferred  from  that  of  her  aunt^  and  her  education  from 
station.     Of  the  two,  the  last  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  the  higbesL 

We  have  said  that  the  fine  blue  eye  of  Rose  passed  swiftly  over  the 
various  objects  near  her,  as  she  alighted  from  the  cab,  and  it  nat 
took  in  the  form  of  Harry  Mulford,  as  he  stood  in  the 
olfertiig  fiis  arm  to  aid  her  aunt  and  iierself  in  passing  the  brig's 
A  smile  of  recognition  was  exchanged  between  the  young  people 
their  eyes  met,  and  the  colour,  which  formed  so  bright  a  cbjont  ii 
Rose's  sweet  face,  deepened,  in  a  way  to  prove  that  that  colour  t^t^ 
with  a  tongue  and  eloquence  of  its  own.  Nor  was  Mulford's  dnak 
mute  on  the  occasion,  though  he  helped  the  hesitating,  half-doubting 
half-bold  girl  along  the  plank  with  a  steady  hand  and  rigid  id 
As  for  the  aunt,  as  a  captain's  widow,  she  had  not  felt  it  neoeMiij  ii' 
betray  any  extraordinary  emotions  in  ascending  the  plank^  unlcii^ii^ 
deed,  it  might  be  those  of  delight  on  hnding  her  foot  once  moftii 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  I 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  governed  Biddy,  too,  for^  as  Maittrf 
civilly  extended  his  hand  to  her  also,  she  exclaimed — 

"  No  fear  of  mc,  Mr,  Mate — I  came  from  Ireland  by  watbef^  oi 
knows  all  about  ships  and  brigs,  I  do.     If  you  could  liave  seen  tk 
times  we  had,  and  the  saas  we  crossed,  you'd  not  think  i|  i 
say  much  to  the  likes  iv  me." 

Spike  had  tact  enough  to  understand  he  would  be  out  of  Iwi^ 
ment  in  assisting  females  along  that  plank,  and  he  was  busy  in  icJ* 
ing  what  he  called  **  the  old  lady's  dunnage  "on  board,  mid  m  St 
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charging  the  cabman.  As  soon  as  tliis  was  done,  he  sprang  into  the 
main-chaiinels,  and  thence,  vid  the  bulwarks,  on  deck,  ordering  the 
plank  to  be  hauled  aboard.  A  solitary  labourer  was  paid  a  quarter  to 
throw  ofT  the  fasts  from  the  ring-bolts  and  posts,  and  everything  wa« 
instantly  in  motion  to  cast  the  brig  loose.  Work  went  on  as  if  the 
vessel  were  in  haste,  and  consequently  with  great  activity.  Spike 
Bstirred  himself,  giving  his  orders  in  a  way  to  denote  he  had  been 
!>ng  accustomed  to  exercise  authority  on  the  deck  of  a  Yessel,  and 
fcnew  bis  calling  to  its  minutiaB.  The  only  ostensible  difference  between 
his  deportment  to-day  and  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  perhaps,  was  in 
the  circumstance  that  he  now  seemed  anxious  to  get  clear  of  the 
rharf^  and  that  in  a  way  which  might  have  attracted  notice  in  any 
usptcious  and  attentive  observer.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  one  was 
not  very  distant,  and  that  Spike  was  aware  of  his  presence,  for  a  re- 
spectable-lookingj  well-dressed,  middle-aged  man  had  come  down  one 
of  the  adjacent  streets,  to  a  spot  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  wharf, 
and  stood  silently  watching  the  movements  of  the  brig,  as  he  leaned 
against  a  fence.  The  want  of  houses  in  that  quarter  enabled  any 
person  to  see  this  stranger  from  the  deck  of  the  Swash,  but  no  one  on 
board  her  seemed  to  regard  him  at  all,  unless  it  might  be  the  master. 
**  Come,  bear  a  hand,  roy  liearty,  and  toss  that  bow -fast  clear,"  cried 
the  captain,  whose  impatience  to  be  oW  seemed  to  increase  as  the  time 
to  do  so  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  "  Off  w  ith  it,  at  once,  and 
let  her  go,** 

The  man  on  the  wharf  threw  the  turns  of  the  hawser  clear  of  the 
post,  and  the  Swash  was  released  forward.  A  smaller  line,  for  a 
spring,  had  been  run  some  distance  along  the  wharves,  ahead  of  the 
vessel,  and  brought  in  aft.  Her  people  clapped  on  this,  and  gave  way 
to  their  craft,  which,  being  comparatively  light,  was  easily  moved, 
and  was  very  manageable.  As  this  was  done,  the  distant  spectator 
who  had  been  leaning  on  the  fence  moved  toward  the  wharf  with  a 
step  a  little  quicker  than  common.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a 
short,  stout,  sailor-like  looking  little  person,  waddled  down  the  nearest 
street,  seeming  to  be  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  and  presently  he  joined 
the  other  stranger,  and  appeared  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him; 
pointing  toward  the  Swash  as  he  did  so.  All  this  timej  both  con- 
_tinued  to  advance  toward  the  wharf. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Spike  and  his  people  were  not  idle*  The  tide 
lid  not  run  very  strong  near  the  wharves  and  in  the  sort  of  a  bight 
in  which  the  vessel  had  lain,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  soon  took  the  brig 
her  inner  bow,  and  began  to  cast  her  head  off  shore.  The  people 
the  spring  pulled  away  with  all  their  force,  and  got  sufficient  motion 
their  vessei  to  overcome  the  tide,  and  to  give  the  rudder  an  influ* 
Dce.  The  latter  was  put  hard  a-starboard,  and  helped  to  cast  the 
'ig's  head  to  the  sotithv^ard, 

Down  to  this  moment,  the  only  sail  that  was  loose  on  board  the 

rash  was  the  fore-topsail,  as  mentioned.     This  still  hung  in  the  gear. 

It  a  hand  had  been  sent  aloft  to  overhaul  the  buntlines  and  clew- 

ae«,  and  men  w  ere  also  at  the  sheets.     In  a  minute  the  sail  was  ready 

hoiftting.     The  Swash  carried  a  wapper  of  a  fore-and-aft  mainsail^ 

BcJ*  w  hat  is  more,  it  was  fitted  with  a  standing  gaff,  for  appearance 

port.     At  sea,  Spike  knew  better  than  to  trust  to  this  arrangement. 

It  in  fine  weather,  and  close  in  with  the  land,  he  found  it  convenient 
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lo  have  the  sail  haul  out  and  brail  like  a  sliip's  spanker.  As  the  pff 
was  now  alof^,  it  was  only  necessary  txi  let  go  the  brails  to  loosen  ' 
broad  sheet  of  canvas,  and  to  clap  on  the  out-hauler,  to  5€t  it.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  brig  was  so  unceremoniously  caft 
into  the  stream,  without  showing  more  of  her  cloth.  The  jib  and 
flying-jibs,  however,  did  at  that  inoroent  drop  beneath  their  boomt, 
ready  for  hoisting. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  the  two  strangers  came  first  upon 
the  wharf.  Spike  was  on  the  talFrail,  overhauling  the  maln-aheeit  and 
Mulford  was  near  him,  casting  the  fore-lopsail  braces  from  the  piiw» 
preparatory  to  clapping  on  tlie  halyards, 

"  1  say,  Mr.  Mulford,"  asked  the  captain,  did  you  ever  see  eitlicr  of 
them  chaps  afore  ?     These  jokers  on  the  wharf,  I  mean/' 

"  Not  to  my  recollection,  sir/'  answered  the  mate,  looking  over  ibe 
taffrail  to  examine  the  parties.  '*  The  little  one  is  a  burster  I  The 
funniest  looking  little  fat  old  fellow  I've  seen  in  many  a  day/* 

**  Ay,  ay,  them  fat  little  bursters,  as  you  call  *enn,  are  sometiiiK* 
full  of  the  devil.  I  don't  like  either  of  the  chaps,  and  am  right  gki 
we  are  all  well  cast,  before  they  got  here." 

^*  I  do  not  think  either  would  be  likely  lo  do  us  much  hann,  CapHiQ 
Spike/* 

**  Thcre^s  no  knowing,  sir.  The  biggest  fellow  looks  as  if  he  iD%i^t 
lug  out  a  silver  oar  at  any  momenL" 

*'  I  believe  the  silver  oar  is  no  longer  used,  in  this  country  at  ktftr 
answered  MuUord,  smiling.  •«  And  if  it  were,  what  have  we  lo  feir 
firom  it  ?     I  fancy  the  brig  has  paid  her  reckoning/' 

"  She  don't  owe  a  cent,  nor  ever  shall  for  twenty-four  hours  iftif 
the  bill  is  made  out,  while  I  own  her.  They  call  me  ready-iauoH 
Stephen,  round  among  the  ship-chandlers  and  caulkers*  But  I  doo  t 
hke  them  chaps,  and  what  1  don't  relish  I  never  swallow,  you  know/ 
**  They'll  hardly  try  to  get  aboard  us,  sir ;  you  see  we  are  9«il» 
clear  of  the  wharf,  and  the  mainsail  will  take  now,  if  we  set  iL** 

Spike  ordered  the  mate  to  clap  on  the  outhauler,  and  spread  tint 
broad  sht^et  of  canvas  at  once  to  the  little  breeze  there  waa^  Tkii 
was  almost  immediately  done,  when  the  sail  filled^  and  began  fa  la 
felt  on  the  movement  of  the  vessel.  Still,  that  movenaeni  wasn^J 
slow,  the  wind  being  so  light,  and  the  vis  inertia*  of  so  largeaM)f 
remaining  to  be  overcome.  The  brig  receded  from  the  whair(  afaaoiC 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  inch  by  inch^as  it  might  ba,  ittf- 
plng  slowly  up  with  the  tide  at  the  same  time*  Mulford  now  pinc^ 
forward  to  set  the  jibs,  and  to  get  the  topsail  on  the  craft,  Icsnif 
Spike  on  the  ta^rail,  keenly  eying  the  strangers,  who*  by  this  tiad 
had  got  down  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  at  the  berth  so  litt^ 
occupied  by  the  Swash.  That  the  captain  was  uneasy  was  ttito 
enough,  that  feeling  being  exhibited  in  his  countenance,  blended^ 
a  malignant  ferocity, 

*'  Has  that  brig  any  pilot  ?"  asked  the  larger  and  better-lodlciiV^ 
the  two  strangers. 

**  What's  that  to  you,  friend  ?"  demanded  Spike,  in  return. 
you  ft  Hell- Gate  branch  ?" 

*•  I  may  have  one,  or  I  may  not.  It  is  not  usual  for  so  larg«  i  «** 
to  run  the  Gate  without  a  pilot." 

**  Oh  I  my  gentleman's  below,  brushing  up  his  logarilhina*   Wt  w 
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have  him  on  deck  to  take  his  departure  before  loDg,  when  I'll  let  him 
know  your  kind  inquiries  after  his  health.'' 

The  man  on  the  wharf  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  tliis  sort  of  sea- 
wit,  and  he  made  no  answer,  but  continyed  that  close  scrutiny  of  the 
brig,  by  turning  his  eyes  in  all  directions^  now  looking  below,  and  now 
alofl,  which  had  in  truth  occasioned  Spike^s  principal  cause  for  yn- 
easiness. 

•*Is  not  that  Captain  Stephen  Spike,  of  the  brigantine  Molly 
Swash?''  called  out  the  little,  dumpling-looking  person,  in  a  cracked, 
dwarfish  sort  of  a  voice,  that  was  admirably  adapted  to  his  appearance. 
Oar  captain  fairly  started  ;  turned  full  toward  the  speaker ;  regarded 
him  in  ten dy  for  a  moment,  and  gulped  tlic  words  he  was  about  to 
utter,  hke  one  confounded.  As  he  gazed,  however,  at  little  dumpy, 
examining  his  bow-legs,  red  broad  cheeks,  and  coarse  snub  nose,  he 
seemed  to  regain  his  self-commandt  as  if  satbfied  the  dead  had  not 
really  returned  to  life, 

**  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  you  have  named?"  he 
aaked  by  way  of  answer.  "  You  speak  of  him  like  one  who  ought  to 
know  him/' 

'*  A  hody  is  apt  to  know  a  shipmate.  Stephen  Spike  and  I  sailed 
together  twenty  years  since,  and  I  hope  to  Hvetosail  with  him  again-*' 

•♦  Yott  sail  with  Stephen  Spike  ?  when  and  where,  may  I  aak^  and  in 
what  v'y'ge,  pray  ?" 

•*  The  last  time  was  twenty  years  since.  Have  you  forgotten  little 
Jack  Tier,  Captain  Spike  ?" 

Spike  looked  astonished,  and  well  he  might,  for  he  had  supposed 
Jack  to  be  dead  fully  fifteen  years.  Time  and  hard  service  had  greatly 
altered  him,  but  the  general  resemblance  in  figure,  stature,  and  waddle, 
certainly  remained.  Notwithstanding  the  Jack  Tier  Spike  remembered 
was  quite  a  different  person  from  this  Jack  Tier.  That  Jack  had  worn 
his  intensely  black  hair  clubbed  and  curled,  whereas  this  Jack  had  cut 
his  locks  into  short  bristles,  which  time  had  turned  into  an  intense  gray. 
That  Jack  was  short  and  thick,  but  he  was  flat  and  square ;  whereas 
this  Jack  was  just  as  short,  a  good  deal  thicker^  and  as  round  as  a 
dumpling.  In  one  thing,  however^  the  hkeness  still  remained  perfect. 
Both  Jacks  chewed  tobacco,  to  a  degree  that  became  a  distinct  feature 
In  their  appearance. 

Spike  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  Jack  Tier  were  not  resuscitated 
in  this  extraordinary  manner,  and  some  for  being  glad  to  see  him.  The 
fellow  bad  once  been  largely  in  his  confidence,  and  knew  more  than 
was  quite  safe  for  any  one  to  remember  but  himself,  while  he  might  be  of 
great  use  to  him  in  his  future  operations.  It  is  always  convenient  to 
have  one  at  your  elbow  who  thoroughly  understands  you,  and  Spike 
would  have  lowered  a  boat  and  sent  it  to  the  wharf  to  bring  Jack  off, 
were  it  not  for  the  gentleman  who  was  so  inquisitive  about  pilots. 
Under  the  circumstances  he  determined  to  forego  the  advantages  of 
Jack's  presence,  reserving  the  right  to  hunt  him  up  on  his  return- 

The  reader  will  readily  enough  comprehend  that  the  Molly  Swash 
was  not  absolutely  standing  still  while  the  dialogue  related  was  going 
on>  and  the  thoughts  we  have  recorded  were  passing  through  her 
master's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  not  only  in  motion,  but  that 
motioQ  was  gradually  increasing,  and  by  the  time  all  was  said  that  has 
been  related,  it  had  become  necessary  for  those  who  spoke  to  raise  their 
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•'  Ro8j«  dear/*  inter rupt>ed  the  aunt,  **  I  wbh  you  would  say  no  more 
mt  such  shocking  thiug-s.  It*s  enough  for  ua  that  Caj>tain  Spike  has 
irdered  them  all  to  stay  forward  among  the  men,  which  is  always  done 
on  board  well  diaciplined  vessels.  I've  heard  your  uncle  say,  a  hundred 
times,  ttiat  the  quarter-deck  was  sacred^  and  that  might  be  enough  to 
keep  such  animals  off." 

It  was  barely  necessary  to  look  at  Mrs.  Budd  in  the  face  to  get  a  very 
accurate  general  notion  of  her  character.  She  was  one  of  those  inane 
uncultivated  beings,  who  seem  to  be  protected  by  a  benevolent  Provi- 
dence in  their  pilgrimage  on  earth,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  possess  the 
power  to  protect  themselves.  Her  very  countenance  expressed  im- 
becility and  mental  dependance,  credulity  and  a  love  of  gossip.  Not- 
withstanding these  radical  weaknesses,  the  good  woman  had  some  of 
the  better  instincts  of  her  sex,  and  was  never  guilty  of  anything  that 
could  properly  convey  reproach.  She  was  no  monitress  for  Rose^  how- 
ever, the  niece  much  oftener  influencing  the  aunt  than  the  aunt  in- 
fluencing the  niece.  The  latter  had  been  fortunate  in  having  had  art 
excellent  instructress,  who,  though  incapable  of  teaching  her  much  in 
tlie  way  of  accomplishments,  had  imparted  a  great  deal  that  was  respect- 
able and  useful.  Rose  had  character,  and  strong  character  too^  as  the 
course  of  our  narrative  will  show ;  but  her  worthy  aunt  was  a  pure 
picture  of  as  much  mental  imbecility  as  at  all  comported  with  the 
privileges  of  self  government. 

The  conversation  about  »* those  other  creatures'*  was  effectually  checked 

by  Mni.  Budd's  horror  of  the  **  animals,"  and  Josh  was  called  on  deck 

90  shortly  after  as  to  prevent  its  being  renewed.     The  females  staid 

below  a  few  minutes^  to  take  possession,  and  then  they  re- appeared  on 

deck,  to  gaze  at  the  horrors  of  the  Hell  Gate  passage*     Rose  was 

all  eyes,   wonder,  and  admiration   at  everything   she   saw.     This  was 

actually  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  on  the  water,  in  any  sort  of 

craft,  though  born  and  brought  up  in  sight  of  one  of  the  most  thronged 

I       havens  in  the  world.     But  there  must  be  a  beginning  to  everything, 

!       and  this  was  Rose  Budd's  beginning  on  the  water.     It  is  true  the  bri- 

gantine  was  a  very  beautiful,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  swift  vessel,  but 

all  thia  was  lost  on  Rose,  who  would  have  admired  a  horsejockey  bound 

to  the  West  Indies^  in  this  the  incipient  state  of  her  nautical  knowledge. 

Perhaps   the  exquisite  neatness  that  Mulford  maintained  about  every 

thing  that  came  under  his  care,  and  that   included  everything  on  deck, 

^_or  above  board,  and  about  which  neatness  Spike  occasionally  muttered 

^■an  oath,  as  so  much  senseless  trouble,  contributed  somewhat  to  Rose's 

^Bbleasure :   but  her  admiration  would   scarcely    have   been  less  at  any 

^BPiiiig  that  had  sails,  and  seemed  to  move  through  the  water  with  a  power 

^approaching  that  of  volition. 

It  was  very  different  with  Mrs,  Budd.  She,  good  woman,  had  actually 
made  one  voyage  with  her  late  husband,  and  she  fancied  that  she  knew 
all  about  a  vessel     It  was  her  delight  to  talk  on  nautieal  subjects,  and 
vejT  did  she  really  feel  her  great  superiority  over  her  niece  so  very  un- 
uirocally  as  when  the  subject  of  the  ocean  was   introduced,  about 
hich  she  did  know  something,  and  touching  which  Rose  was  profound- 
ly ignorant,  or  as  ignorant  as  a  girl  of  lively  imagination  could  remain 
'  ith  the  information  gleaned  from  others. 

»'  I  am  not  surprised  you  are  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  vessel, 
.osy/'  observed  the  self  complacent  aunt  at  one  of  her  niece's  excla- 
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matlons  of  admiraticm.     <<  A  vessel  U  a  veiy  wonderfiil  tbin^,  and  we 
are  told  what  extr*omy  beings  tbey  are  that  '  gt>  down  to  the  set  bi 

ships/     But  you  are  to  know  that  this  is  not  a  ship  at  all,  but  onlj  a 
half-jigger  rigged,  which  is  altogether  a  different  thing/' 

**  Was'my  uncle^s  vessel,  The  Rose  in  Bloom,  then,  very  different 
from  the  Swash?** 

*<  Very  different,  indeed,  child  I  Why»  The  Rose  in  Bloom  wis  a 
fiill-jiggered  ship,  and  had  twelve  masts — ^and  this  is  only  a  half- 
jiggered  brig,  and  has  hut  two  masta.  See,  you  may  count  them— out 
—two!" 

Harry  Mnlford  was  coiling  away  a  top-gallant-braoe,  directlr  hi 
of  Mrs.  Budd  and  Rose,  and,  at  hearing  this  acconnt  of  the  wond 
equipment  of  The  Rose  in  Bloom,  he  suddenly  looked  ap,  with  a  larkivf 
expression  about  his  eye  that  the  niece  very  well  conaprehended,  wbik 
he  exclaimed,  without  much  refl<K!tion,  under  the  impulse  of  surprifC* 

"  Twelve  masts !  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  ma*am,  that  Capttfi 
Budd's  ship  had  twelve  masts  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  iwtlve  !  and  I  can  tell  you  all  their  Oftmes,  for  I  leini 
them  by  heart— it  appearing  to  me  proper  that  a  ship-mas ter^t  wift 
should  know  the  names  of  all  the  masts  in  her  husband*9  vessel.  Dv 
you  wish  to  hoar  their  names,  Mr   Mulford  ?** 

Harry  Mulford  would  have  enjoyed  this  conversation  to  the 
his  bent,  had  it  not  been  for  Rose.  She  well  knew  her  aant's 
weakness  of  intellect,  and  especially  its  weakness  on  thta  ptflirnkr 
subject,  hut  she  would  suffer  no  one  to  manifest  contempt  for  eithfr,  if 
in  her  power  to  prevent  it.  It  is  seldom  one  so  young'^  so  mirthlU,  lo 
ingenuous  and  innocent  in  the  exprestiion  of  her  countenanoe,  iwnfp** 
so  significant  and  rebuking  a  frown  as  did  pretty  Rose  Budd  wliefi  ilit 
heard  the  mate's  involuntary  exclaraation  about  the  *•  twelve  iDiiii.* 
Harrvi  who  was  not  easily  checked  by  his  equals,  or  any  of  hk  «•• 
sex,  submitted  to  that  rebuking  frown  with  the  meekness  of  a  dltM«  oii 
stammered  out,  in  answer  to  iJbe  well-meaning,  but  weak-mstuled  mk^t 
question — 

"  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Budd— just  as  you  please,  ma*am — only 
is  a  good  many  masts — "    Rose  frowned  again—**  that  ia  niorw 
Fm  used  to  seeing — that's  all/* 

**  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Mulford— for  you  sail  in  only  a  half-jiggvr;  ^ 
Captain  Budd  always  sailed  in  a  fiill  jigger — and  his  full-jigg^eiwdifc^ 
had  just  twelve  masts,  and,  to  prove  it  to  you,  I'll  give  you  the  uaiiw* 
first,  then  J  there  were  the  fore,  main,  and  mizeo  masts — ** 

**  Yes— yes — ma*am,"  stammered  Harry,  who  wished  the  twelve  nMH 
and  the  Rose  in  Bloom  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  since  her  owMf^ 
niece  still  continued  to  look  coldly  displeased— **  that's  riirht  I  at 
swear  1^' 

*'  Very  true,  sir,  and  you'll  find  I  am  right  as  to  all  the  rest  Til* 
there  were  the  fore,  main,  and  mi^en  top-masts,  they  made  %tx,  liXtt^ 
count,  Mr.  Mulford/' 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  mate,  laughing,  in  spite  of  Hose's  finow«^  v 
the  manner  in  which  the  old  sea-dog  bad  (juizzeci  his  wiie  bccvr 
apparent  to  him.  "  1  see  how  it  is  — you  are  quiie  right,  mi'iin— 
I  dare  say  The  Rose  in  Bloom  had  all  these  masts,  and  umc 
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Yef,  sir — I  knew  you  would  be  satislied.     The  fore, 
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mizen  top-gallmit-masts  make  nioe  —  and  the  fore*  main  and  mtzen 
royals  make  just  twelve.  Oh,  I  *m  never  wrong  in  anything  about 
a  vessel,  especially  if  she  is  a  full-jiggered  ship.'* 

Mulfortl  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  his  smiles  each  time  the 
full-jigger  was  mentioned,  but  Rose's  expression  of  countenance  kept 
him  in  excellent  order — and  she,  innocent  creature,  saw  nothing  ridi- 
culous in  the  term,  though  the  twelve  masts  had  given  her  a  little 
alarm*  Delighted  that  the  old  lady  had  got  through  her  enumera- 
tion of  the  spars  with  so  much  success^  Rose  cried,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  her  spirits — 

**  VV'eil,  aunty,  for  my  part,  I  find  a  half-jigger  vessel  so  very,  very 
beautiful,  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  behave  were  I  to  go  on 
board  a  fuU-jlgger" 

Mulford  turned  abruptly  away,  the  circumstance  of  Rose's  making 
herself  ridiculous  giving  him  sudden  pain,  though  he  could  have 
laughed  at  her  aunt  by  the  hour. 

**  Ah,  my  dear,  that  is  on  account  of  your  youth  and  inexperience 
—  but  you  will  learn  better  in  time*  I  was  just  so,  myself,  when  I 
mna  of  your  age,  and  thought  the  fore-rafters  were  as  handsome  as 
the  squared  jiggers^  but  soon  after  I  married  Captain  Budd  1  felt  the 
necessity  of  knowing  more  than  I  did  about  ships,  and  1  got  him  to 
teach  me.  He  didn't  like  tlie  business,  at  first,  and  pretended  I 
would  never  learn  ;  but,  at  last,  it  came  all  at  once  like,  and  then  he 
tiaed  to  be  delighted  to  hear  me  *  talk  ship/ as  he  called  it,  I*ve 
known  him  laugh,  with  his  cronies,  as  if  ready  to  die,  at  my  expert- 
neaa  in  sea-terms,  for  half  an  hour  together  —  and  tlien  he  would 
swear —  that  was  the  worst  fault  your  uncle  had.  Rosy — he  ttx/tUd 
swear,  sometimes,  in  a  way  that  frightened  me,  I  do  declare  r 

"  But  he  never  swore  at  you,  aunty?" 

*'  I  can't  say  that  he  did  exactly  do  tliat,  but  he  would  swear  all 
round  me,  even  if  he  didn't  actually  touch  me,  when  things  went 
wrong — but  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear  him  laugh  I 
He  had  a  most  excellent  heart,  just  like  your  own,  Rosy  dear ;  but, 
for  that  matter,  all  the  Budds  have  excellent  hearts,  and  one  of  the 
commonest  ways  your  uncle  had  of  showing  it  was  to  laugh,  parti- 
cularly when  we  were  together  and  talking.  Oh,  he  used  to  delight 
in  hearing  me  converse,  especially  about  vessels,  and  never  failed  to 
get  me  at  it  when  he  had  company.  I  see  his  good-natured,  excel- 
lent-hearted countenance  at  this  moment,  with  the  tears  running 
down  his  fat,  manly  cheeks,  as  he  shook  his  very  sides  with  laughter* 
I  may  live  a  hundred  years,  Rosy,  before  I  meet  again  with  your 
uncle's  equal.'' 

This  was  a  subject  that  invariably  silenced  Rose.  She  remembered 
her  uncle,  herself,  and  remembered  his  affectionate  manner  of  kughing 
al  her  aunt,  and  she  always  wi^^hed  the  latter  to  get  through  her  eulo- 
giuxns  on  her  married  happiness,  as  soon  as  possible,  whenever  the  sub^ 
|6Ct  was  introduced. 

All  this  time  the  Molly  Swash  kept  in  motion.  Spike  never  took  a 
pilot  when  be  could  avoid  it,  and  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with 
ma  doty,  in  that  critical  navigation,  to  share  at  all  in  the  conversation  of 
hia  passengers,  though  be  did  endeavour  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
Rose,  by  an  occasional  remark,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  offered. 
As  soon  as  he  had  worked  his  brig  over  into  the  south  or  weather  pas6age 
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of  BlackweU's,  however,  there  remained  little  for  hitn  to  do,  until  ih& 
had  drifted  through  it,  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  thi«  gare  hm 
leisure  to  do  the  honours.  He  pointed  out  the  castellated  ediGce  of  Black* 
well's  as  the  new  penitentiary  ^  and  the  hamlet  of  villas^  on  the  other  sliQVi^ 
as  Ravenswood,  though  there  is  neither  wood  nor  ravens  to  aatliarai 
the  name.  But  the  '*  Sunsuick/'  which  satisfied  the  Deta£eUia  and 
Gihbaes  of  the  olden  time,  and  which  dtstingutshed  their  lofty  hallf  tod 
broad  lawns,  was  not  elegant  enough  for  the  cockney  tastes  of  these  Ut- 
ter daysi  so  "  wood  "  must  be  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  cherrie*  and 
apples,  and  **  ravens  *'  that  of  guIU,  in  order  to  satisfy  its  cravingi. 
Bui  all  this  was  tost  on  Spike.  He  remembered  the  ibore  aa  it  bad  been 
twenty  years  before,  and  he  saw  what  it  was  now,  but  little  did  he  care 
for  the  change.  On  the  whole^  he  rather  preferred  the  Grecian  tem- 
ples, over  which  the  ravens  wonld  have  been  compelled  to  fly,  had  there 
been  any  ravens  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  the  old  fashioned  and  higblf 
respectable  residence  that  once  alone  occupied  the  spot.  The  point  ht 
did  understand,  however,  and  on  the  merits  of  which  he  had  8oniH]lia| 
to  say,  was  a  little  further  ahead.  That,  too,  had  been  re-chrigtcnei^ 
the  Hallet's  Cove  of  the  mariner  being  converted  into  Astoria — B«t 
that  place  at  the  mouth  of  Oregon,  which  came  so  near  bringing'  m  to 
blows  with  our  *'  ancestors  in  England,"  as  the  worthy  denizens  of  tkt 
quarter  choose  to  consider  themselves  still,  if  one  can  judge  by  thdr 
language.  This  Astoria  was  a  very  different  place,  and  is  one  of  tke 
many  suburban  villages  that  are  shooting  up,  like  mushrooms,  in  a  mi^ 
around  the  great  Commercial  Emporium.  This  spot  Spike  ondontoad 
perfectly,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  p&ias  it  without 
eating  a  portion  of  his  knowledge  to  Rose. 

"  There,  Miss  Rose,"  he  said,  with  a  didactic  sort  of  air, 
with  his  short,  thick  finger  at  Uic  little  bay  which  was  just  opeanw  is 
their  view  ;  *^  there  's  as  neat  a  cove  as  a  craft  need  bring  up  in«  Ait 
used  to  be  &  capital  place  to  lie  in,  to  wait  for  a  wind  to  pass  the  Gals: 
hut  it  lias  gat  to  be  most  too  public  for  my  taste-  I  *m  rural,  I  irfl 
Mulfard,  and  love  to  get  in  out-of-the-way  berths  with  roy  brigi  nbtlt 
she  can  see  salt-meadows,  and  smell  the  clover.  You  neTcr  catcb  or 
down  in  any  of  the  crowded  slips  around  the  markets^  or  anywfarrt  is 
that  part  of  the  town,  for  I  do  love  coimtry  air.  That  *s  Hallet's  Orr* 
Miss  Rosc^  and  a  pretty  anchorage  it  would  be  for  us,  if  the  wind  md 
tide  did  n't  sarve  to  take  us  through  the  Gate." 

**  Are  we  near  the  Gate,  Captain  Spike  ?  "  asked  Roae^  the  ioe  I 
on  her  cheek  lessening  a  little,  under  the  apprehension  that 
name  is  apt  to  awaken  in  the  breaste  of  the  inexperienced. 

'*  Half  a  mile,  or  so.  It  begins  just  at  the  other  end  of  this  tilyiA 
on  our  larboard  hand,  and  will  be  all  over  in  about  another  half  mile*  if 
so.  It 's  no  such  bad  place  a*ter  all,  is  Hell-Gate,  to  them  thai  *i  i«l 
to  it,     I  call  myself  a  pilot  in  Hell-Gate,  though  I  h^ve  no  bnaicL** 

<'  i  wish»  Captain  Spike,  I  could  teach  you  to  give  thai  place  its  pnfV 
and  polite  name*  We  call  it  Whirl-Gat«  altogether  now/  md  fi^ 
relict. 

**  Well,  that 's  new  to  me,"  cried  Spike.  **  I  have  heard  aoma  tkit^t^ 
mouthed  folk  say  I/url-Gatej  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  6T0r  hmi  ^ 
called  Whirl-Gate— they  11  get  it  to  Whirlagig-Gate  ne%U  1  Ja^^ 
think  that  my  old  commander.  Captain  Budd«  called  the  ninurr  Atr- 
thing  but  honest  up  and  down  He  11- Gate." 
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'^  That  he  did — that  he  did — and  all  my  arguments  and  reading  could 
not  teach  him  any  better^  I  proved  to  hira  that  it  was  Whirl-Gate,  as 
any  one  can  see  that  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  full  of  whirlpools,  they  say, 
and  that  shows  what  nature  meant  the  name  to  he*" 

^*  But,  aunty/'  put  in  Rose»  half  reluctantly,  half  anxious  to  speak, 
•*  what  has  (fate  to  do  with  whirlpools  ?  You  will  remember  it  is  called 
a  gate — the  gate  to  the  wicked  place,  I  suppose  is  meaTit." 

"  Rose,  you  amaze  me  !     How  can  you,  a  young  woman  of  only  nine- 

bn,  stand  up  for  so  vulgar  a  name  as  Hell-Gate !  " 
^  Do  you  think  it  as  vulgar  as  Htirl-Gate,  aunty  ?  To  me  it  always 
the  most  vulgar  to  be  straining  at  gnats." 
'  Yes,**  smd  Spike,  sentimentally,  "  I  'm  quite  of  Miss  Rose's  way  of 
inking — straining  at  gnats  is  very  ill  manners,  especially  at  table.  I 
once  knew  a  man  who  strained  in  this  way,  until  I  thought  he  would 
have  choked,  though  it  was  with  a  fly  to  be  sure  ;  but  gnats  are  nothing 
but  small  flies,  you  knosv,  Miss  Rose.  Yes,  I  *m  quite  of  your  way  of 
thinking.  Miss  Rose  ;  it  is  very  vulgar  to  be  straining  at  gnats  and  flies, 
more  particularly  at  table.  But  you  *ll  find  no  flies  or  gnats  aboard  here, 
to  be  straining  at,  or  brushing  away,  or  to  annoy  you.  Stand  by  there, 
my  hearties,  and  see  all  clear  to  run  through  Hell-Gate,  Don't  let 
me  catch  you  straining  at  anything,  though  it  should  be  the  fin  of  a 
whale !  " 

The  people  forward  looked  at  each  other,  as  they  listened  to  this  novel 
admonition,  though  they  called  out  the  customary  *'  ay,  ay,  sir,"  as  they 
went  the  sheets,  braces,  and  bowlines.  To  them  the  passage  of  no  Hell- 
Gate  conveyed  the  idea  of  any  particular  terror,  and  with  the  one  they 
were  about  to  enter  they  were  much  too  familiar  to  care  anything 
about  it. 

The  brig  was  now  floating  fast,  with  the  tide,  up  abreast  of  the  east 
end  of  BlackwelTs,  and  in  two  or  three  more  minutes  she  would  be  fairly 
in  the  Gate.  Spike  was  aft,  where  he  could  command  a  view  of  every 
thing  forward,  and  Mulford  sttood  on  the  quarterdeck,  to  look  after  the 
1-braces,  An  old  and  trustworthy  seaman,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  boat- 
irain,  had  the  charge  on  the  forecastle,  and  was  to  tend  the  sheets  and 
&ck.      His  name  was  Hove. 

'  See  all  clear,"  called  out  Spike.  "  D'ye  hear  there,  for  ard  !  I 
shall  make  a  half-board  in  the  Gate,  if  the  wind  favour  us,  and  the 
tide  prove  strong  enough  to  hawse  us  to  windward  sufficiently  to  clear 
the  pot — so  mind  your^ — ** 

Thtf  captain  breaking  ofi"  in  the  middle  of  this  harangue,  Mulford 
turned  his  head,  in  order  to  see  what  might  be  the  matter.  There  was 
Spike^  levelliiig  a  spy^glass  at  a  boat  that  was  pulling  swiftly  out  of  the 
onh  channel,  and  shooting  like  an  arrow  directly  athwart  the  brig*s 
t>ws  into  the  main  pasaage  of  the  Gate,  He  stepped  to  the  captain's 
elbow. 

"  Just  take  a  look  at  them  chaps,  Mr,  Mulford,"  said  Spike,  handing 
mate  the  glass. 

They  seem  in  a  hurry,"  answered   Harry  as  he   adjusted  the  glass 
to  his  eye,  **  and  will  go  through  the  Gate  in  less  time  than  it  will  take 
mention  the  circumstance," 
**  What  do  you  make  of  them,  sir  ?'* 

"  The  little  man  who  called  himself  Jack  Tier  is  in  the  stern-sheets 
tbe  boat,  for  one,'*  answered  Mulford. 

VOL,    XX,,  -L  1, 


WHY    DO   1    LOVE  THEE!- 


*  And  the  other,  Harry — what  do  you  make  of  the  other 


'  It  seems  to  be  the  chap  who  hailed 

to  board  us  at  Riker's  Islandt  and  make 


us  to  know  if  we  had  a  pilot.  Hf^ 
pilotage^  whether 


o  snflpi^ 


means 

we  want  hh  services  or  not." 

*' Blast  him  and   his  pilota|fe    tool    Give   me  the  g'lass* 
another  long  look  at  the  boat,  which  by  this  time  was  glaDciiig^ } 
pulling',  nearly  at  right  angles  across  his  bows*     **  I  want  no 
aboard  here,  Mr.  Mulford.     Take  another  look  at  hira — here,  yoacio 
see  him»  away  on  our  weather  bow,  already." 

Mulford  did  take  another  look  at  him,  and  thU  time  his  examiiiatioii 
was  longer  and  more  scrutinizing  than  before. 

'^  It  is  not  easy  to  cover  him  with  the  glass/*  observed  the  young 
man — "  the  boat  seems  fairly  to  fly." 

**  \Ve*rc  fore  reaching  too  near  the  hog's  hack»  Captaio  Spike,**  roared 
the  boatswain,  from  forward. 

**  Ready  about — hard  a  lee  I*'  shouted  Spike.  **  Let  all  fly,  for*ard~ 
help  her  round,  boys,  all  you  can^  and  wait  for  no  orders  I  Bestir  yoof- 
selves — bestir  yourselves." 

It  was  time  the  crew  should  be  tn  earnest.     While  Spike's  ottentiofl 
bad  been  thus  diverted  by  the  boat,  the  brig  had  got  into  the  stroogeit 
of  the  current,  which,  by  setting  her  fast  to  windward,  had  trebled  lli 
power  of  the  air,  and  this  was  shooting  her  over  toward    one  of  1 
greatest  dangers  of  the  passage  on  a  flood  tide.   As  everybody 
themselves,  however,  she  was  got  round  and  filled  on  the  opposite  I 
just  in  time  to  clear  the  rocks.     Spike  breathed  again,  but  his  hmi  i 
still  full  of  the  boat.  The  danger  he  had  just  escaped  as  Scylla,  mil  1 
as  Charybdis.     The  boatswain  again  roared  to  go  abouu     111?  order 
was  given  as  the  vessel  began  to  pitch  in  a  heavy  swell.      At  tilt  oal 
instant  she  rolled  until  the  water  came  on  deck,  whirled  with  her  i 
down  tlie  tide,  and  her  bows  rose  as  if  she  were  abotit  to  leipoolil 
water.     The  Swash  had  hit  the  Fot  Rock  ! 


WHY  DO  I  LOVE  THEE  * 


BY   W.    R,    C. 

'Tis  not  bec&ufle  thou  art  %o  fair, 
So  beatitifu]  unto  the  sight ; 

*Tii  Tuit  becaiiai;  thy  silken  hiiir 
Curls  o'er  a  upck  of  spotless  white  ; 

'Tii  not  liecauso  thy  jipeaking  eye 

Claitna  ktudred  with  the  deep  blue  sky^ 
Aluiue  I  bve  thee  > 

No  ! — ^tis  because  around  thee  g'leatni 
The  light  of  innocence  and  truth, 

Adorning  with  its  radiant  beaxnt 
And  tuti't  reflex  the  churms  of  youth : 

Because  thine  evVy  word  and  thointflii 

With  thy  sour«i  geDtlenesa  ii  hm^jSu 
Therefore  I  love  thee  1 
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BY    MISS    COSTELLO. 


Wb  quitted  Lucerne  in  somewhat  dignified  style»  Having  engaged  an 
Italian  vettnrino,  with  his  own  four  stately,  black,  Roman  horses,  which 
paced  along  most  majestically  ;  the  driver's  occasional  monosyllables  to 
the  Swiss  aasistantsi  in  his  own  beautiful,  melliHuoas  tongue,  were  a 
great  relief  to  my  ears  after  the  hideous  jargon  which  continually  assail* 
ed  them  on  the  road» 

Our  route  lay  across  the  Bramegg,  a  long  and  somewhat  monotonoua 
mountain,  with  little  to  attract  in  its  higher  regions,  but  the  descent  to 
the  vale  of  Entlebuch,  amidst  the  torrents  of  Entle  and  Emme,  and  their 
covered  bridges,  is  very  striking.  We  paused  for  a  few  hours  at  the 
village  on  the  highejst  point, — no  doubt  a  somewhat  desolate  spot  in 
winter,  but  now  shining  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  Here  we  found  an 
excellent  inn,  where  they  produced  English  sauces  to  our  fresh-water 
fish,  and  where  all  was  as  elegantly  and  comfortably  arranged  as  at  ati 
hotel  in  Paris. 

I  strolled  about  amongst  the  pretty  wooden  cottages  here,  and,  finding 
one  at  the  end  of  a  steep  road  which  intercepted  the  way,  in  order  to 
ftToid  the  heat,  I  asked  permission  to  pass  through  Co  the  opposite  path, 
which  led  directly  to  the  inn.  This  was  allowed  ;  and  I  there  saw  with 
pain  that,  beautiful  as  the  carved  and  ornamented  cottage  was  outside^ 
nothing  could  exceed  its  interior  wretchedness.  The  Hoor  was  of  earth, 
black,  and  damp  ;  there  was  scarcely  any  furniture  ;  and  all  looked  the 
picture  of  poverty  and  suffering*  A  woman  with  a  large  goitre  began 
to  tell  a  tale  of  woe,  and  my  dream  of  Arcadian  happiness  was  at  an 
end.  I  looked  back  afterwards,  to  convince  myself  that  the  house 
really  looked  outwardly  as  graceful  as  its  companions,  and  found  I  had 
not  been  deceived,  yet  all  was  mere  show,  and  there  was  but  too  much 
evidence  of  misery  withim 

W^e  now  entered  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  descended  to  the  fine  val- 
ley of  Emmenthal,  following  the  wild  gambols  of  the  Ilfis  torrent,  and 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  one  of  the  most  exquisite  villages  I  ever  be- 
held. This  was  Langnau,  a  charming  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilfis, 
whose  cottages  are  perfect  toys,  carved  and  adorned  with  such  taste, 
and  so  elaborately^  that  rural  ingenuity  can  go  no  further.  Our  inni 
the  **  Cerf,"  was  charming,  our  hostess  obliging  and  friendly  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  waiting-maids,  with  their  black  velvet  boddices,  long  plaited 
hair  and  stiff  butterfly  caps,  all  smiles  and  heartiness ;  our  fare  excel- 
lent, of  rich  cream,  honey  fragrant  of  thyme,  and  delicious  bread ;  and 
we  were  waited  on  at  table  by  a  young  girl  so  superior  to  all  about  her, 
that  she  was  a  perfect  mystery  to  roe. 

She  was  the  daufjhter  of  the  coarse,  fat,  but  somewhat  dignified  land- 
lady ;  bnt  her  appearance  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  her  mother 
and  to  the  pea*^ants  amongst  whom  she  lived.  She  was  of  middle 
height,  and  with  small  hand^  and  feet,  a  faultless  shape,  but  extremely 
delicate  in  proportions ;  her  skin  was  snow*white,  and  a  bright  colour 
came  and  went  on  her  cheek  at  every  word  j  her  eyes  wete  dee^  >a\\Wi, 
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with  long  eyelashes,  and  lier  features  classical.  She  appeared  very 
tiniid,  but  was  full  of  grace  in  her  movements,  and  wearing  the  co^xODit 
of  her  class,  looked  like  a  lady  in  a  fancy  dress,  too  delicate  for  a  pei^ 
sant.  I  grieved  to  hear  that  she  had  a  short  cough,  and  I  should  bi 
afraid  to  enquire  next  winter  what  had  been  the  fate  of  the  fragite 
beauty  of  Langnau. 

I  should  have  been  happy  if  my  good  fortune  had  led  me  to  sojoon 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  this  delightful  village  of  LanfQAa. 
certainly  the  prettiest  I  saw  in  Switzerland ;  but  our  route  was  onward* 
and  we  quitted  its  picturesque  precincts  with  infinite  regret,  crottiof 
the  raging  II 63  by  a  pretty  covered  wooden  bridge,  and  shortly  after, 
the  Emmcj  equally  impetuous,  by  one  of  the  largest  and  mo«t  iniportasl 
of  any  of  these  remarkable  bridges  which  1  had  yet  seen.  All  of  thaa 
in  this  valley  were,  a  very  short  time  since,  swept  away  by  the  teniSf 
violence  of  the  torrents,  and  those  which  replace  the  old  arc  of  mamJ* 
lous  proportions  and  strength,  apparently  formed  to  resist  the  fury  d 
their  restless  opponents,  the  foam  of  whose  speed  makes  the  beaatiiiil 
valley  a  sheet  of  snowy  spray. 

Signati  is  almost  as  attractive  a  village  as  Langnau,  and  has  ibe  td* 
vantage  of  a  ruined  castle  on  the  height  above  it :  here  the  rooft  of  ibt 
cottages  are  very  large  and  overhanging,  the  balconies  carved  m^A 
beautifully,  and  the  walls  encrusted,  as  at  Langnau,  with  small  ortr* 
lapping  scales  of  delicate  cream-coloured  wood,  which  hav©  a  Wff 
pleasing  effect. 

All  the  way  to  Thun  the  drive  was  delicious,  in  sight  of  the  Jaaf* 
frau,  and  I  almost  regretted  our  arrival  at  that  ugly,  slovenly  laot- 
ing  town,  which  is  quite  as  hideous  and  dirty  as  any  of  its  fellows  »k«> 
near,  but  is  inliuitely  more  picturesque  at  a  distance  than  most  of  tta 
are.  To  my  great  relief  we  passed  quite  through  the  town,  aad  lAi 
half  a  mile  behind  us,  not  stopping  until  we  drove  through  a  shnilibfiyt 
and  by  parterres  of  flowers  to  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  b«wiiiW 
and  agreeable  of  all  the  hotels  in  this  bestof  all-possibly-aecomioodil^ 
country. 

The  Bellevue  Inn  has  replaced  one  much  smaller  on  the  saati^ 
and  the  iniux  of  visitors  is  generally  so  great  as  to  warrant  tbe« 
by  the  same  enterprising  proprietor,  of  another  close  by  in  tit  < 
grounds. 

This  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  delightful  place  in  which  to  fi  ^^^ 
head  quarters  for  the  summer,  and|  in  spite  of  the  rural  fit  whifli  l 
seized  roe  at  Langnau,  I  could  not  but  confess  that  the  inn  at  Tbos  < 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  preferred.    Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  tte  1 
gardens  and  grounds,  in   the  midst  of  which,  by  the  side  ol  t]kt/ 
siantls  the  handsome  building  surrounded  by  every  beauty  thiti 
and  art  have  combined  to  produce.     From  the  windows  a  glonoaij 
pcct  o|ieiH  of  the  snowy  ratige  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Monch^  liis  I 
and  the  Fiuster  Aar  Horn  ;  and  the  nearer  and  singularly  1 
sen,  with  its  pyramidal  summit  and  its  sides  gracefully  sloping  I*** 
lake,  stands  sentinel  with  the  Stockhorn,  surmounted  as  if  with  iN 
shaped  handle  on  this  side;  both  guarding  the  entrance  of  the  Sifl 
thai 

Rising  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  hotel  is  a  fine  hill*  vhicli  fc»^| 
cultivated  almost  to  the  pine  wood  crest  which  terminates  its  ii«fcli^'l 
merous  wa\ks,  well  directed,  lead  to  shady  retreats^  and  abort  iJ^I 
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up  the  ascent,  there  b  a  graceful  temple^  with  a  temce  sheltered  by  a 
colonnade,  round  the  pillars  of  which  twine  rich  chmtnng  plants  of  great 
luxuriance.     From  this  terrace  is  a  raried  and  charming  riew ;  the  an- 
tique buildings  of  the  old  town  come  out  from  a  forest  of  foliage,  show- 
ing only  those  parts  which  are  picturesque,  and  embellL^h  the  scene. 
The  venerable  citadel  with  its  bristling  towei>,  the  church  on  a  oom- 
manding  height^  round  and  pointed  taurdl^  h^vj-roofed  houses,  and 
many  an  elegant  Schloas  appear  amongst  spiral  poplars,  dark  cedars,  urn- 
^^^hrageous  chesnuts.    Far  below  lies  a  smiling  plain  with  the  glittering  Aar 
^■sneandenng  through  it,  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  and  a  picturesque 
^n>reakwater,  the  far  off  mountains  and  all  their  snows  gleuning  in  the 
^P^on,  In  the  back  groond. 

^^  The  terrace  I  have  named  b  in  the  front  of  a  prettily  decorated  Ph>- 
testant  chapel,  where  service  is  regularly  performed  for  the  visitors  of 
the  hotel,  an  English  clergyman  being  engaged  for  the  season  by  the  Inn- 
keeper himself,  to  do  the  duty.  I  could  not  but  think  it  must  be  an 
agreeable  summer  life  for  a  young  clergyman,  as  his  lime  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday  is  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  finds  plenty  of  leisure 
to  roam  about  the  mountaios.  With  winter  and  rough  weather,  he  quits 
his  hermitage,  and  the  chapel  is  shut  up  till  spring  and  sunshine  bring 
back  another  English  congregation. 

Above  the  chapel  are  many  precipitous  walks  through  a  wood,  at  the 
most  picturesque  openings  of  which  are  seats  and  rustic  arbours  disclos- 
L  ing  scenes  of  increasing  beauty  and  grandeur  as  higher  ground  is  reacb- 
K  ed,  till,  the  summit  being  gained,  a  full  view  of  the  glorious  lake,  and  all 
^  its  mountains,  bursts  on  the  eye  in  inconceivable  magnificence. 
I  I  had  been  climbing  some  time,  and  resting  from  spot  to  spot,  till  I 

reached  at  length  a  pretty  pavilion,  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  placed  on  a  projection  which  juts  out  between  the  river  and 
the  lake,  commanding  both,  and  discovering  all  their  glories.     Here  I 
atood  in  admiration,  and  though  alone,  could  not  help  uttering  an  excla- 
mation of  delight,  much  to  the  amusement  of  a  venerable  old  Switzer,  who 
stood  behind  one  of  the  pillars  contemplating  the  view,  and  who  appeared 
infinitely  gratified  at  ray  approval  of  his  native  scenes.    He  pointed  out  to 
I       me  the  different  mountains,  and  regretted  that  an  intervening  hill  shut 
K  cmt  the  glorious  Jungfrau  which  is  not  seen  till  the  next  promoutory  is 
^Kyiiached. 

^^  Before  these  fine  Italian  hotels^  before  these  paths  and  seats  and  pa- 
^^rilions  were  made,  this  mountain,  and  those  eternal  peaks,  that  glowing 
^  lake  and  rapid  river,  must  have  been,  tn  silence  and  solitude,  even  more 
litably  seen  than  now  ;  but  the  modern  conveniences  that  make  the  sight 
sy  at  the  present  time  cannot  spoil  its  charm,  for  all  in  such  spots  is 
argotten  but  the  wonder  and  sublimity  of  that  glorious  Nature  in  the 
aidst  of  which  we  stand. 
While  I  looked  from  the  pavilion,  there  came  a  heavy  purple  cloud  over 
f  sky,  and  a  distant  growl  of  thunder  echoed  along  the  plain.  My  cora- 
Qion  wanied  me  to  return,  as  a  storm  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  some 
tance  lo  the  inn*  I  therefore  quilted  the  place,  and  took  my  way 
a^in  through  the  wood ;  the  weather  was  sultry,  and  the  air  became 
almost  suffocating,  as  I  descended,  pausing  every  now  and  then  at  the 
d^iiferent  points  of  view  which  had  riveted  my  attention  before.  Un- 
willingly I  came  down  to  tlie  chapel  terrace,  when  so  loud  a  peal  of 
thunder  burst  over  the  mountain  that  I  was  fain  to  quicken  my  steps, 
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and  had  just  reached  the  garden  building*  which  Berves  to  accommodsU 
the  overflow  of  guests  from  the  more  distant  iuD»  when  the 


**  Big  rain  came  dancing  to  the  earth. 
As  if  it  did  rejoice  o^er  a  young  earthquake^t  hirth.*'' 


I  made  good  my  shelter  hetieath  a  fine  arcade,  round  the  cohinmi 

which  spread  the  leaves  of  a  climbing  shrub,  so  enormous  and  luiuriaiit 

that  it  could  originally  only  be  the  growth  of  some  Atlantic  region  hi 

I  away,  where  vegetation  bad  not   been  disturbed  for  centuries,      Tlw 

lliuge  thick  drops  came  rattling  amongst  these  gigantic  leaves,  and  for 

Dore  than  an  hour  I  sat   in  my  romantic  retreat  watching  the  s>tom, 

which  now  raged  with  a  noise  and  fur^r  of  which  I  had  hitherto  neftr 

formed  an  idea. 

This  was  the  very  region  of  storms  described  so  graphically  hj  tlie 
immortal  poet,  that  as  I  involuntarily  repeated  his  lines^  it  seemed  to  Oi 
that  Nature  was  indebted  to  him,  not  he  to  her,  for  such  a  sceoev 


J 


^'  From  peak  u>  peak  tlie  rattling  crags  Among 
IjeapN  the  live  diunder,  not  from  one  lone  clmid, 
Bui  uvery  moyntain  now  bath  fiiuiid  a  tong^i^ 
And  Jura  eclioes  from  ber  misty  shroud 
Back  to  ibo  utartled  Alps,  tliat  cry  to  her  a]cni4,** 


i 


Long,  Eeree^  and  clamorous  was  the  din^  torrenta  of  rain  poured  doviit 
the  thit'k  branches  of  the  trees  bowed  and  creaked  in  the  eddying  wiadf 
the  lii^hlning  Hashed  continuously,  as  if  tearing  ^ip  the  ground*  and  ai 
though  every  stroke  beat  the  earth  with  a  loud  &oiind^  w^hilc  the  ttaofit» 
ing  thunder  revelled  above^  roaring  and  rushing  along,  and  rocking  tif 
mountains  with  its  awful  voice>  as  it  hurried  to  and  fro  with  a  flip 
ping  soundp  as  if  made  by  the  wings  of  some  monster  bird.  AU  tin 
time  the  bright  sun  struggled  violently  amongst  the  flying  clooda  iod 
deep  blue  transparent  sky^  and  finally  triumphed,  dashing 

**  the  darkneftB  all  away/* 

I  was  roused  from  my  delighted  observation  by  the  exdamatioos  d  i 
servant  sent  in  quest  of  me,  with  cloaks  and  umbrellas,  who  tmigixMd  I 
must  have  become  a  prey  to  the  demon  of  the  tempeal. 

In  a  short  time  all  was  clear  and  calm,  the  soft  wind  h\em  and  tht 
unclouded  sun  shonCj  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  but  tranquiUitJ  ia 
this  lovely  region ;  and  with  infinite  delight  I  received  the  a»anBCt 
that  this  clearing  storm  would  probably  leave  us  several  quiet  daji  d 
which  to  make  our  projected  eicursion  amongst  the  glaciers  of  GninM- 
waid. 

Nevertheless  the  rain  returned  at  night,  and  a  fine  mooulight  icaiei 
which  I  contemplated  from  the  inn  balcony,  was  obscured  by  bcttj 
masses  of  black  clouds.  All  night  the  deluge  continued,  and  b  tli 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  1  heard  the  bell  ring,  inviling  traTcUen 
board  the  steam -boat  which  carries  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  U^ 
on  the  way  to  explore  the  mouutains.  At  this  moment  there  aecmidw 
hope  for  us,  and  we  resigned  ourselves  to  wait  at  Thun  for  better  af^ 
ther,  when  suddenly,  about  two  hours  afterwards,  a  change  took  pUffi 
and  we  resolved  to  dare  the  adventure,  though  not  by  water,  Na  tlPt 
was  lost  in  procuring  a  carriage,  and  we  were  quickly  en  rouit  hj  !!• 
itide  of  the  charming  lake,  enjoy iug  the  view  of  the  maguificcitt  JiBV^ 
tirau*  now  fully  developed,  and  her  veil  thrown  asidci« 


« 
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\s  we  advsDoed  the  waumAj  sliQ  taipmved  in  infteresl ;  for  m  looees- 

[1  of  objecU,  all  full  of  pIriiMig  roeoUectiaM^  aceopies  tike  attciiiicMi 
the  tra?el1er  to  the  Otoknd. 

Vlan^red's  castle  of  Oiifyen  still  slsa^  m  grini  ram  amoifst 
rounding  momitamt  viih  m  loereBt  at  its  loot,  s  tmmj  mnge  sltoW 
dilapidated  towers,  mnd  the  Jtingfrau  tn  froaU  Uoterseeii,  Intier* 
keo,  and  its  uoapproschabl?  m^fnificent  groTe  of  the  lsi]ges(  watnut* 
e»  m  exislenee,  and  Xjntterhnmnen^  all  in  turn  attra<l  and  delight 
^t  a  short  distance  fftim  Lattterbrunnen  the  mo^t  ethereal  of  all 
tetfalls  makes  the  rocky  rallej  beautiful.  The  Staubhaeh  ts  indeed 
utj  cataract :  falling  from  a  heigiit  of  nine  faimdred  feet  orer  a  per- 
idicular  rock,  it  breaks  it^nelf  into  sprmj,  and  disperses  in  air  before  it 
ches  the  basin  below.  It  has  more  the  effect  of  an  avalanche  than  a 
iecfalL  One  cannot  imagbe  the  snowy,  feathery,  waving  shadow  to 
a  mass  of  water ;  it  falk  Doiselesslj  and  softly  over  the  precipice,  all 
m,  and  white  as  the  deecy  clouds  that  creep  along  the  face  of  moun- 
IS  in  misty  weather.  It  does  not  appear  to  rush,  or  to  be  disturbed, 
:  gently  to  flutter  along  the  rocky  wall,  like  the  wings  of  descending 
[elst — or  as  it  were  a  flock  of  those  white  birds  which  are  said  to  he 
I  souk  of  the  just,  according  to  Mohammedan  belief 
It  is  altogether  most  fascinating  and  attractive,  and  holds  the  gaser 
amazed  delight,  as  he  stands  watching  the  ceaseless  descent  of  the 
\  stream,  powerful  but  silent,  wondrous  in  its  concentrated  strength, 
^hty  without  a  struggle,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  rain* 
If  which  adorns  it  frequently  before  noon.  Beautiful  it  must  indeed 
with  such  a  girdle  thrown  across  it ;  for,  unomamented  as  it  was,  I 
mghi  I  had  never  beheld  anything  so  exquisite. 
Returning  a  little  on  our  way,  we  passed  along  the  valley  of  the 
bite  Lutschine,  and  entered  the  rugged  gorge  of  that  foaming  torrent, 
ieh  bears  the  ominous  title  of  the  Black  Lutschine,  No  scene  can  be 
ire  •*  8avage*wild  *'  than  this  extraordinary  spot.  The  mountains 
»wd  upon  each  other  in  countless  numbers,  black  with  firs^  and  jagged 
^h  precipitous  rocks.  The  place  where  stands  the  Stone  of  Tratri- 
e  may  well  be  called  by  Byron  •*  a  fitting  spot  for  such  a  deed/*  Ko- 
ng can  be  more  desolate  and  terrific  than  the  surrounding  scenery  ; 
d  the  ceaseless  roar  of  torrents  far  below  adds  to  the  gloomy 
iTor. 
Long  and  steep  was  the  road,  through  forests  of  pines,  that  led  to 

delwald  ;  and  I  now  felt  that  I  had  seen  Swiss  glories  in  perfection, 
exceed  this  sublimity  was  impossible.     One  snowy  horn  succeeded 

ther,  lifting  its  pyramid  of  snow  into  the  sky  ;  the  Silver  Horn,  the 
PGiantSp  the  Wengern  Alp,  the  Peak  of  Terror,  the  Peak  of  Stomis, 
Peak  of  Angels,  rose  and  disappeared,  beckoning  us  on  to  the  region 
ich  they  claimed  as  their  own  abodes,  aud  I  reached  at  last  the  wild, 
itary  village  of  Grindelwald,  where  we  were  to  sleep,  confused  and 
rildered  with  the  magnificence  and  iplendour  of  all  the  scenes  I  had 
sed  through. 

5rindclwald  lies  at  a  height  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet 
we  the  level  of  the  sea.  Two  glaciers  arc  in  front  of  it,  and  three 
phty  mountains  covered  with  snow  enclose  it» 

We  Slopped  at  "  The  Eagle**  in  preference  to  "The  Bear;"  for  there 

two  very  tolerable  inos  at  this  place,  wild  and  distant  as  tt  is.     We 

tired  beds,  and  were  fortunate  in  doing  so,   for   messengers  soon 
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arrived  to  bespeak  lodging  for  feven-and-lwenty  guests;  tix  were 
En^lisb  ladies,  roamers  amongst  the  snows,  and  the  rest  beloagvd  to  a 
school  of  Jesuits,  wandering  during  the  vacation  in  search  of  idicn- 
tures.  Late  at  night  the  latter  party  arrived  on  foot.  Alpenstock  in 
hand,  and  great  was  the  clatter  they  made  as  they  mounted,  fibouling 
and  laughing  in  spite  of  fatigue,  to  their  dormitories.  I  heard  thatt 
call  to  each  other  io  the  long  passage,  rattling  at  every  door  to  find 
their  own  room,  and  recognized  many  of  my  youthful  countryincii.  On 
one  side  of  my  sleeping  room  some  of  the  ladies  lodged,  on  the  olbcr 
some  of  the  boys  and  a  tutor,  and  I  heard  prayers  read  and  uttered  ca 
either  hand  in  two  diferent  creeds  and  languages^  for  we  were  sepaxiled 
only  hy  a  wooden  partition. 

The  voices  on  the  left  were  soft  and  low,  evidently  those  of  youof 
delicate  English  girls.  I  heard  aAerwards  they  travelled  with  their  €ulKr« 
After  they  had  commented  on  several  of  their  day's  adveDtures,  md 
gossipped  their  fill  merrily,  the  tone  changed  to  one  more  sokiaa, 
and  they  read  part  of  the  Protestant  evening  service,  and  presently  ike 
sweet  sounds  died  away  iiito  silence. 

On  my  right  a  shuffling  of  feet  was  heard,  a  few  lively  remarks  weft 
made  in  French,  some  laughter  ensued,  and  then  a  sound  of  kneelisf 
succeeded  ;  some  Latin  and  French  prayers  were  uttered  in  a  reverental 
tone,  and  the  party  dispersed,  except  two,  who  I  judged  were  the  tniofi* 
They  continued  their  orisons  a  Utile  while,  and  then,  as  if  fairly  «• 
hausted,  allowed  their  aspirations  to  subside,  and  all  was  still. 

I  looked  out  into  the  moonlight  and  saw,  as  if  close  to  my  wiadfiw,  i 
glittering  sea  of  ice  between  two  black  rocks  tipped  with  silver.  Btfore 
the  sun  declined  1  had  already  made  my  way  to  the  beautiful  flscsrr, 
and  stood  upon  its  icy  points  and  gazed  upon  its  inotionless  witesia 
charmed  astonishment.  This  was  the  first  glacier  1  had  ever  appro«dk«d; 
and  its  effect  seemed  to  me  marvellous. 

Before  we  retired  for  the  night  we  had  been  favoured  with  a  pftCtf 
concert  of  Swiss  girls,  singing  in  chorus  their  lianz  det  t«adh«s.  All  lii 
voices  were  well  tuned  and  melodious,  and  nothing  could  be  more  pltt> 
sing  and  in  unison  with  the  scene. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  our  stout  steeds  were  hrought  to  tit 
door,  and  we  mounted  ihem  full  of  anticipation  of  a  fine  ride  owf  4i 
mountains  of  OherhasU,  for  the  sun  rose  clearly  and  there  weiw  \M 
few  clouds  flitting  along  the  surface  of  the  sky.  Otir  afitid|HiMMi 
were  fulfilled,  for  a  more  delightful  day,  almost  to  its  close,  seldoaifti 
to  the  lot  of  travellers.  Before  us  lay  the  Scheldeck,  which  w#  wm 
to  cross.  The  gigantic  Wetterhorn  rose  above  all  others,  appiffsllf 
close  to  us.  Then  came  the  great  Ergher  with  its  hatchet-shaped  i%ti 
which  reminded  me  of  Axe-hill  in  Derbyshire,  and  Mary  Stuan*»  te- 
boding  question  as  to  its  name  ;  the  pointed  cone  of  the  Schreckhtfi 
peered  over  the  Mettciiherg,  and  the  Finster  Aar-hom  raised  its  foafUtt 
thousand  feet  above  all  other  lesser  peaks,  that  cast  up  their  javelstfi  P^ 
the  blue  sky  and  caught  the  Hashes  of  the  rising  sun. 

We  left  Cirindelwald  and  its  first  glacier,  blue,  glittering,  and  i 
below  nSj  and  went  on  our  way  towards  the  second   and  even 
posing  river  of  ice  which  lies  between  the  highest  of  the  raogiet 
We  checked  our  horses  opposite  to  this  beautiful  sheet  of  a 
water,   and  at   the  very  moment   our  guides  exclaimed  in   t  M^  ^ 
triumph—  **  Listen  1  the  avalanche  I" 
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II    Breathlessly  I  paused,  and  vi'iih  eager  eyes  looked  towards  the  stiow- 
covered  peak  to  which  our  attention  was  directed, 

**  But  nothing  came.** 

Presently  a  faint  sound,  which  had  at  once  struck  the  practised  ears  of 
the  guides,  reached  me;  it  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  thundered  over 
the  heights  till  it  died  in  the  distance.  Then  I  saw,  slowly  descending 
a  mighty  precipice,  a  body  of  snow-like  vapour,  flitting  as  it  seemed 
from  crag  to  crag ;  for  reduced  to  dust  by  the  force  of  its  collision  with 
the  rocks,  a  mighty  mass  of  ice  which  conld  overwhelm  a  village  seemed 
to  my  sight  no  more  than  a  shadow,  producing  tlie  same  efiFect  as  the 
rushing  and  similarly  interrupted  waters  of  the  Staubbach* 

The  sight,  the  first  sight  of  this  startling  wonder  of  nature  creates  a 
thrill  of  delight  impossible    to   describe    and  never  to    be   forgotten. 
Astonishment,  admiration,  and  terror  are  combined,  and  the  sensation 
of  joy  which  takes  possession  of  the  senses  is  exquisite  in  the  extreme. 
^B.    1  looked  Inng  and  fixedly  on 

^■rith  a 
^^urned 


'*  the  savage  sea. 
The  ghssj  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

On  tnows  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod," 


rith  a  novel  and  delicious  pleasure  which  was  altogether  happiness,  and 
turned  away  with  infinite  regret,  although  scenes  as  magnificent  were 
siill  in  perspective* 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  second  and  a  third  avalanche  :  they  burst 
ike  a  peal  of  artillery  over  the  side  of  the  mighty  Wetter  horn,  and  a  sea 
^  fine  pulverized  ice  came  pouring  down   the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
cks  into  the  frozen  current  beneath,  which  sent  np  spires  and  points 
Qtiiimerable  from  its  surface  as  it  seemed  to  roll  along  the  valley  at  our 
et 
I  felt  it  was  indeed  a  hitherto  unbelieved  delight — 

"  to  breathe 
The  diMcult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top," 

ind  could  not  wonder  at  the  raptures  of  every  poet  and  traveller  of  taste 
iho  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  sublimity 
Qch  as  I  now  enjoyed. 

We  stopped  at  a  desolate  chalet  on  the  summit  of  the  Scheideck,  to 
ee  an  establishment  of  cheese  and  cream,  and  to  drink  the  customary 
aught  of  the  latter.  We  were  not  tempted  to  dismount  and  enter  the 
bovel,  which  appeared  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  by  no  means  romantic : 
a  drove  of  pigs  were  wallowing  in  a  sort  of  marsh  near,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  unpicturesque  appearance.  Far  off,  close  to  the  upper 
glmcleTy  three  objects  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  chamois,  feeding  on  a 
sioal)  patch  of  verdure  at  the  edge  of  the  ice,  but  we  could  not  discern 
their  forms  distinctly  enough,  in  spite  of  the  wish  to  credit  all  the  asser* 
tions  of  our  zealous  guides,  to  feel  positive  that  we  had  actually  seen 
the  gazellcB  of  the  Alps,  or  whether  we  were  looking  on  their  more 
savage  companions,  the  bears. 

Around  us,  at  this  point  of  the  journey,  rose  an  amphitheatre  of  icy 

iks,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  supporting  from  point  to  point  a  con- 

naous  ocean  of  ice  running  for  leagues ;  for  these  glaciers  extend  iu 
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an  unmterrupted   lioe  from  the  Jungfrau  to  the  Gnmsel,  and  firoml 
Grindelwald  nearly  to  Brieg  in  the  Vallais  for  one  hundred  a 
square  miles. 

Again  we  heard  the  booming  sound  of  falling  avalanches,  but  we  »aw 
no  more,  as  they  dashed  down  the  precipices  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  were  hidden  from  our  view. 

A3  we  rode  on  we  presently  came  up  with  a  herd  of  seventy  cows; 
the  most  beautiful,  tame,  gentle,  yet  animated  little  creatures  i  eret 
beheld.  They  were  not  much  larger  than  Newfoundland  dog*,  exquisttely 
proportioned,  of  a  soft  dove-colour,  with  bells  on  their  necks,  and 
wild  inquisitive  eyes  fixed  on  us  as  we  pa^ised.  We  soon  beard  the  d 
of  their  lioofs  over  the  stony  road,  and  found  that  the  whole  of 
fairy  phalanx  was  pursuiug  us  with  a  thousand  antics  and  gambok^ 
lowing  and  tossing  their  pretty  heads,  and  enjoying  themselves  with  de- 
lighted gestures,  like  a  troop  of  schoolboys  just  eacap«d  from  tluff 
place  of  confinement. 

We  reached  a  yet  higher  and  more  desolate  chalet  which,  bowcnr, 
serves  for  an  inn  occasionally  to  weary  pedestrians,  and  from  theici 
our  way  was  downwards  towards  the  valley  of  Meyringen.  All  wis 
now  bare  and  solemn,  and  the  snow-covered  mountains  now  reigtied 
alone  in  uninterrupted  grandeur  all  round  us  for  some  little  distance. 
We  reached  the  secluded  village  of  Rosenlaui,  and  remained  therefor 
a  couple  of  hours  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our  horses,  at  the  Uigt  i»i 
comfortable  inn  provided  for  wayfarers  in  these  often-vtsited  rf^giost. 
Here,  as  at  Grindelwald^  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  beautiful  ad 
ingenious  wood  carvings,  which  for  delicacy  of  execution  and  tAiteAiU 
nesa  of  design  are  really  admirable.  We  found  the  object*,  ho^fvif, 
much  dearer  than  elsewhere,  and  our  domestic  director,  who  hid  1 
great  terror  of  imposition,  positively  forbade  our  indulging  in  our  tf- 
travagant  fancies  on  this  spot,  assuring  us  that  we  were  Ukely  to  ht 
imposed  upon,  and  should  be  much  better  supplied  lower  down  tkt 
mountain. 

While  we  were  bargaining,  the  sudden  arrival  of  our  joung  }tmk 
friends  in  a  body»  decided  both  us  and  our  dealers ;  for  the  demand  vm 
instantly,  as  they  felt  now  sure  of  unhesitating  purchasers  in  tlie  idoi- 
ring  groups  which  entered  their  museum^  began  to  enquire  pffm%  la^ 
seize  on  articles. 

These  "  wandering  youths  "  arrived  foot-sore  and  wearv,  leioilig  m 
their  Alpinstocks  and  much  soiled  with  travel,  for  they  had  ditdlif^ 
guides,  and  had  misled  the  right  path  on  the  mountains,  ronPoqilMtflj 
had  to  scramble  to  their  heart's  content,  but  somewhat  to  the  damn- 
liture  of  their  tutors.  We  left  them,  clamouring  for  the  ampk  qmI 
which  was  being  prepared,  while  we  visited  the  first  fall  of  the  Rfidi* 
eubach  in  the  wild  gorge  close  to  the  inn  beyond  the  batbs  which  if* 
here  established,  and  which  appear  comfortable  and  flourishing,  and 
believe,  are  much  resorted  to. 
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A   TALE   OF    THfi    BACKWOOD   SETTLEMENTS   OP   GEORGIA. 

HAvmc  dismoimted  from  their  borsesy  Jim  Cooley  and  hh  compa- 
nions entered  Lis  late  brother's  hut,  bearing  with  them  the  body  of  the 
Squire,  and  leading  the  boy  Frank,  whose  hands  were  tied  behind  him. 
The  corpse,  which  was  covered  with  blo<Kl,  and  presented  a  ghastly 
spectacle,  was  laid  on  the  bed,  to  one  of  I  lie  poiits  of  which  the  kd  was 
tied.  It  was  now  morning:  tlie  grey  hj^ht  came  dawning  over  the 
hilJs,  though  the  forest  had  still  a  cold*,  sombre  appearance. 

After  some  whispering  among  the  men,  Jim  Cooley  approached  the 
hkd,  and  satd^ 

"  Frank,  where  is  your  uncle  Daly  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,'*  replied  the  boy,  sullenly. 

"We'll  make  you  know/'  said  Cooley,  sternly.  "  If  you  don't  telJ 
D«,  we  '11  strip  you,  and  thrash  every  inch  of  skin  off  your  back." 

The  boy  cast  his  eyes  down,  and  preserved  a  moody  silence-  Again 
the  men  whispered  together,  and  then  Dove  turned  suddenly  to  the 
boy,  and  said, 

"  Frank,  lad,  has  you  ever  seen  a  horse  in  the  scratches  tied  hy  the 
nose,  while  they  was  putting  the  blue-stone  lo  his  shins  and  hoofs  f " 
The  lad  looked  up,  apparefilly  surprised  at  the  question.  "  If/*  conti- 
nued Dove,  *'  by  the  time  the  sun^  that's  now  risiu'  on  the  hills,  shines 
in  this  door  you  haven't  told  us  where  Daly  is,  I  '11  wring  your  nose  in 
the  same  way/' 

Having  said  this,  he  directed  the  men  to  seek  out  a  hit  of  stout 
whip-cord,  while  he  pulled  out  his  knife,  and  commenced  f«reparing  a 
»lick  for  his  instrument  of  torture.  From  the  pockets  of  the  party 
sundry  bits  of  twine  were  produced,  one  of  which  he  selected,  plea^ 
santly  remarking,  "  This  will  hurt  the  most.  It  won't  cut  the  skin 
loo  quickly." 

These  preparations,  which  were  soon  made,  the  boy  eyed  sullenly, 
but  silently. 

At  length  the  sun  broke  gloriously  over  the  hills ;  the  dew  sparkled 
JO  its  beams,  the  squirrel  leaped  gaily  from  branch  to  branch,  the  birds 
carolled  in  its  rays,  it  seemed  to  gladden  all  things;  but  Frank  trem- 
bled as  it  gilded' the  threshold  of  the  hut,  for  he  well  knew  the  cha- 
racter of  the  men  who  surrounded  him. 

*•  Are  you  ready  to  tell  now?"  asked  Dove^as  be  approached  the  boy 
with  the  novel  instrument  of  torture. 

"  VVhy  not  ask  me  where  the  stag  slept  last  night  ?" 

*'  You  know  where  Daly  is/'  said  Dove,  as  he  applied  the  loop  to  the 

f'&  nose,  and  commenced  to  twist  the  stick.     **  I'll  twist  until  you 
us  where  he  *s  hiding.** 

The  boy,  though  evidently  writhing  from  pain,  remained   silent. 
B  continued  his  operation  as  slowly  as  possible  ;  the  sweat  rolled 
I  the  lad*s  forehead^  the  blood  forsook  his  cheeks,  a  few  drops  slowly 
roed  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the  akin  at  the  extremity  of  the 


Will  you  tell  now?"  ashed  Cooley. 
I**  No/'  shrieked  the  boy,  and  fainted. 


The  cord  was  instantly  re- 
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moved :  the  nose  Iiad!  been  nearly  seFered,  and  a  bloody  ring  remamed 
in  the  place  of  the  string. 

"  He  11  bear  that  mark  to  his  grave/*  said  Dove. 

**  'Twill  not  disgrace  him/*  said  ]Mos&,  who  was  sinoerely  attached 
the  hoy,  and  who  was  endeavoiirtng,  by  the  application  of  euld  wai 
to  restore  hirn  to  his  senses,     ''  If  you  *!!  leave  him   to  nae,  when  hk 
conies  to  1  '11  worm  the  secret  from  him," 

In  a  few  moments  Frank  opened  hh  eyes,  and,  encounteiing  tlie 
looks  of  his  oppressors,  slowly  closed  them  with  a  groan. 

Moss  instantly  approached  him,  **  Frank/'  said  he,  **  if  your  uflcL? 
did  not  kill  the  Squire,  we  won't  touch  him  ;  but  we  must  see  him,  lod 
get  the  truth  from  liim.     Where  is  he?" 

The  b(»y  made  no  reply,  but  looked  earnestly  at  Dove^  who 
drawing  the  shoe  from  his  ripht  foot, 

**  What  *8  that  for,  Dove  ?*'  asked  he. 

*^ 111  ring  every  toe  on  your  foot  as  I  Ve  rung  your  noae,  tinl< 
tell,"  replied  Dove ;  and  he  quietly  applied  the  insslrument  of 

*'  Hand  me  some  water,  Moss/*  said  tiie  hoy,  ^loss  complied  wiA 
his  request.  The  lad  drank  it>  and  said,  '*  Go  on  now.  Dove.  It  out 
be  worse  than  the  other." 

But  he  was  mistaken.  At  the  third  or  font th  turn  of  the  ftick  d« 
agony  seemed  insupportable,  the  perspiration  gushed  frum  every  prt 
ill  his  skin^  and  the  large  tears  rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeka, 

"  Speaki  Frank/'  said  Moss,     But  the  boy  spoke  not. 

Dove?  who  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  torture  he  was  blkl- 
ing,  ki'pt  turning  and  turning,  all  the  while  keeping  bia  eyea  iwd 
upon  his  victim, 

"  Did  your  uncle  know  of  the  money  ?*'  asked  Shattlin.     There 
no  reply, 

"  Did  he  kill  the  Squire  ?"  asked  Moss. 

Still  there  was  no  reply, 

*'  Loose  the  string,  Dove/*  said  Moss,     Dove  remoTed  tlie 
stained  cord,  the  doing  which  was  evidently  exquisitely  piLjiiftd«i«rdi 
lad  shrieked  fearfully. 

"  No  more  nonsense,  Frank/'  said  Moss,  "  What  *s  the  lue  d 
hurting  yourself  in  this  way  ?  If  your  uncle  kin  dear  bimieJfi  It 
shall  come  to  no  hann.     But  we  must  see  him.     Where  is  htf 

The  kindness  with  which  Motis  spoke  seemed  to  move  the  lad  wtn 
than  the  tortures  that  he  had  snfi'ered.  He  aobbed  loudly  for  a  b^ 
ment,  and  then  said, 

**  Bloss,  I  cannot  tell  you.    My  uncle  has  raised  me  from  chtldhdii' 

Again  Dove  approached  with  the  instrument  of  torture,  "Sttfi* 
said  Moss,  who  seemed  to  be  struck  by  some  sudden  thnught.  •*^if^ 
If  you  won't  touch  the  boy  till  I  come  back,  I  '11  soon  find  out  Sm 
Dafy*&  hidinj^'-place/' 

Having  obtained  from  the  men  a  promise  that  nothing  farther  i^iaU 
be  done  to  the  lad  until  his  return,  he  rushed  from  the  hat,  •■' 
springing  on  his  horse,  rode  furiously  to  Daly's  cabin. 

'*  Abel  r*  shouted  he,  *'  Abel  T* 

Thus  called,  the  negro  boy  raised  himself  from  the  chim 
shook  the  ashes  from  him^  and  poked  his  black  face  cautiouslr  Unt^ 
the  door. 

''Ah,  dat  a  you,  Massa  Moss?  What  de  debbil  yon  liabJb*^ 
Maasa  Frank  ?" 

"  Come  here/'  said  J^Ioss  ;  and^  aa  the  n^ro  &lowly  ftppfowlKil 
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be  continued  holding  up  a  hickory  stick.  **  Do  you  gee  this  ?  Are 
you  anrake  ?** 

"  Berry  wide  awake^  Blassa  Moss/*  replied  the  negro,  with  a  grin, 

*'  Were  you  awake  when  your  Massa  Daly  came  home  to-night  ?" 

*'  Ees»  Masaa  JMoss,  I  waa/' 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  'Twm  I^Iassa  Frank  begin.  He  say  dat  maasa  must  cut  and  run, 
fur  dat  you  was  alt  comin'  arter  him  to  kiU  him." 

•'Well?"  aaid  Moss. 

"  So  he  say  he  didn't  kill  de  squire,  hot  dat  he  hab  some  money ; 
ftod  he  tek  some  benzon,  and  powdeFi  and  some  bullets,  and  Home 
tn-andy^  and  him  pipe  and  baccy.  Vgh,  but  he  berry  cole  out  here, 
Massa  iVioss/' 

*'  Mindj"  siiid  Moss,  as  he  held  up  the  hickory. 

"  I  see  'em,  1  see  'em.  He  tek  some  benzon  and  powder,  and  some 
bullets,  and  him  pipe  and  baccy,  and  he  say — Gor-a-mighty,  Massa 
Moss,  your  horse  very  sweaty  and  smoky/' 

"  Damn  you  I'*  said  Mma,  as  he  cracked  the  boy  sharply  on  the  head* 
*'  What  did  Massa  Daly  say  ?" 

"  He  say  he  guine  to  FuIUxjIq  Falls,  to  hide  haself  in  the  cave." 

'*  Now,  jump  up  here/*  said  Moss,  delightedly.  **  You  must  go  with 
me," 

*'  You  guine  thrash  me  again,  i^Iassa  Moss  ?" 

"  No ;  come  along.  You  and  your  Massa  Frank  shall  have  a  good 
breakfast  together*     Poor  fellow  I  he  needs  it." 

Seizin <^  the  boy  by  the  arm^  he  jerked  him  up,  placed  him  before 
liim»  and  rode  back  t^  the  hut> 

"  You  may  loose  Frank/'  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  cabin ;  "  for 
Daly  is  hiding  at  Talloola/' 

"  If  I  had  my  way,  I  'd  wring  every  toe  on  his  feet/'  said  Dove,  a.s 
be  rout^hly  unbound  the  boy. 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  Frank,"  said  Moss,  pointedly.  *'  I  *d  rather 
sbake  it  than  the  hand  of  any  man  in  the  room.  Had  your  uncle  been 
as  true  to  us  as  you  have  been  to  hiui,  there  had  been  need  for  none  of 
this." 

Finding,  by  a  further  examination  of  the  negro-boy,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  fur  haiste,  the  members  of  the  club  fed  their  horses,  and 
then  leisurely  proceeded  to  refretih  themselves.  An  old  negress,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  deceased  Squire,  was  ordered  to  wash  his  body,  and  to  array 
it  in  proper  burial-clothes  ;  and  about  an  hour  before  noon,  having  per- 
suaded Peter  Flap,  the  miller,  and  another  neighbour,  to  join  them, 
tbey  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Duly,  feeling  perfectly  assured  that,  with 
this  addition  to  their  nn rubers,  they  would  be  enabled  to  surround  him 
in  his  retreat,  and  take  him. 

We  muKt  now  return  to  Daly,  Leaving  the  hut  mth  a  sad  heart,  he 
walked  for  a  tnile  or  two  rapidly  along  the  steep  rugged  road  that  led 
to  the  Falloola  Falls.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  day  dawned  on  him, 
he  slackened  his  pace,  partly  because  he  feared  no  pursuit  in  this  di- 
fiection,  and  partly  because,  having  passed  two  anxious  and  sleepless 
nightB,  he  was  becoming  excessively  fatigued, 

*'  Ah/'  sighed  he,  as  he  slowly  ascended  the  apparently  interminable 
bills,  **  a  heavy  heart  makes  heavy  feet*  Was  I  seekin'  a  new  home, 
with  all  this  money  in  my  pocket,  and  nothin*  on  my  conscience,  I 
cfiuld  mount  these  hilb  as  lightly  as  a  squirrel/' 
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In  this  sad  liumour  he  had  proci^eded  about  nine  miles,  when*  i 
apparently  by  some  sudden  impulse,  he  turned  abruptly  into  the  fbmt 
on  the  right,  and,  having  gone  ftbout  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  ijaietly 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  pine-tree. 

"They  won't  think  of  coming  this  way,'*  said  he;  ''and  I  told 
Frank  not  t«  follow  me  till  night*  So  I  might  juat  as  well  ooant  mj 
monevj  eat  my  breakfast,  and  take  a  nap/' 

Thus  sayinnr,  he  dre^v  out  the  pocket-book,  and  began  to  arrange  tnd 
count  the  notes.  The  case,  which  was  oF  unusual  sixe,  was  literallj 
crammed  with  money  ;  and  as  Daly  counted  and  counted  note  ii|Ma 
note,  to  the  large  j>um  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars^  he  could  Hi 
help  exclaiming, 

''  Well*  I  reckon  a  man  must  want  his  throat  cat  that  'nd  toU  m 
much  cash  about  him." 

For  a  few  momenta  he  gave  way  to  the  emotions  of  pleasure  irhiek 
the  possession  of  such  a  sum  would  naturally  excite  ;  Imt  it  was  art 
long  before  other  thon^hts  rushed  upon  him,  and  rendered  him  u  de* 
spondent  as  lM?fore.  He  felt  that  his  position  was  a  critical  one  ;  tks, 
as  the  supposed  murderer  of  Cowley,  and  as  the  poftsesaor  of  so  vnci 
money,  he  would  be  hotly  pursued ;  and  that,  if  even  he  fomid  •  onr 
home,  he  must  tind  it  in  the  far  west,  beyond  the  reach  of  liis  deoetvtj 
and  exasperated  companions, 

"  Darn  the  thing  V  said  he  bitterly,  as  he  fixed  his  eyea  na  tb» 
pocket-book  that  was  lying  on  his  knees,  "  I  'd  give  all  them  biok- 
notes  to  be  where  I  was  yesterday, — to  be  sittin'  in  my  own 
with  Frank  and  Tom  Cooley  by  my  side." 

A  mouthful  of  venison,  however,  and  a  draught  of  brandy  1 
the  most  bitter  of  these  thoughts  ;  and,  having  lighted  and  smoked  Ik 
pipe,  he  restored  the  money  to  his  pocket,  and  stretching  himself  «il 
in  the  sun,  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

When  Daly  arose  from  his  necessary  and  refreshing  slumben.  tW 
sun  was  casting  long  shadows  to  the  eastward. — "  1  didn*t  mean  ti 
sleep  here  so  long,'*  said  he ;  "  but  no  matter,  there  'a  yet  time  Ui  resdi 
the  Falls  before  dark/*  With  this  remark  he  picked  up  his  ride,  sod 
slinging  it  across  his  shoulders,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  fofOI 
into  the  rcmd.  He  had  not  proceeded,  however,  more  than  a  ft?w  liBft* 
dred  yards  before  he  perceived  the  track  of  horses.  A&  the  rnnd  rt 
that  time  was  but  little  frequented,  this  sight  somewhat  iuiprind 
him  ;  nor  was  that  surprise  diminished  when,  upon  exanunatJoo*  li 
found  that  the  animals  must  have  been  urged  at  some  speed  tovtfdi 
the  Falls. 

**  Kin  Frank  have  proved  false  ?"  muttered  he.  **  Kin  my  own  ii»> 
ter'a  child  have  betrayed  me  ?  Why  not  ?^ — why  not  ?  Didn't  I  preif 
traitor  to  them  that  trusted  me  with  all?" 

Heart-stricken  by  these  thoughts,  he  remained  standing  §m  Mttf 
minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  rtmd,  uncertain  what  coufM  to  pwia^ 
At  length  he  determined  to  go  onward;  but,  deeming  catxtioa  MM^ 
sary,  he  struck  into  the  woods,  and,  keeping  within  fiv-eor  fix  pir^d 
the  road,  forced  his  way  painfully  through  the  bushes  to  the  roclEs  tkH 
overhang  the  Falls. 

Here,  tied  to  trees,  he  perceived  the  six  horses,  alt  of  which  ht  ft- 
cognized.  Convinced  now  that  his  meditated  retreat  was  diaeviif^ 
he  decided  at  once  to  cross  the  Falloola  Fords,  and  to  seek,  fir  l4«^ 
moment,  a  hiding-place  among  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  tbt  i 
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Peeling  assured  also  that  Frank  had  betrayed  him,  he  came  to  another 
resolution,  uameiT,  to  make  \m  way  through  Tenessee  to  the  far  west, 
88  soon  as  he  could  do  sri  safely.  Rapidly  descending  the  mountain 
side,  he  reguined  the  road,  crossed  the  ford,  and,  by  extraordinary 
exertion,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  northern  Falloola 
rock  by  dark, 

I  must  now  ^o  back  a  little  in  my  story.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
when  Dove  and  bis  party  reached  the  Falls,  Wishing  to  take  Daly  he- 
fore  night,  they  immediately  descended  to  the  cave,  and  shouted  to  hira 
to  ahow  himseff*  No  answer  heing  returned,  i\Ioss  approached  to  the 
narrow  aperture,  and  examined  it  carefully. 

"  Daly  is  not  here,"  said  he.  **  Neither  man  nor  beast  baa  entered 
this  hole  for  months.     A  fox  could  not  have  passed  by  and  that  gr&sa 

II d  cobweb  remain  as  it  is/* 
"Then  that  damned  nigger  lied,"  said  Dove,  furiously- 
"  I  don't  think  it,"  said  Cooley.     ^'  Abel  bad  no  reason  for  telling  a 
».     Daly  ain't  far  from  here,  unless  he  s  changed  his  mind  and  gone 
to  Tenessee," 
"  That  ain't  sich  a  had  guess,"  said  Moss.     ^*  If  he  hadn^t  meunt  to  go 
to  Tenessee,  he  wouldn't  a  come  here.     He  can't  escape  us.     He  must 
sleep  on  the  road-side  to-night,  and  even  if  he  walks  hard,  he'll  £nd 
neither  house  nor  liorse  till  to-morrow  noon." 
**  Let's  follow  him  at  once,"  said  Dove. 

'*  Not  now,"  said  Moss.  "  In  the  dark  we  may  over-ride  him.  We 
liad  better  deep  here  to-night,  and  by  starting  early  in  the  morning  we 
shall  be  sure  to  catch  him  at  Tom  Lawson's/' 

The  party  having  determined  to  abide  by  the  advice  which  Moss 
bad  given,  began  to  reascend  the  precipice.     The  Falls  of  Fidioirla, 

Rbich  really  merit  the  attention  of  tourists,  are  accessible,  except  to 
le  most  enterprising,  only  on  the  southern  side.  Immediately  over 
le  grand  basin  into  which  the  river,  by  a  series  of  magnificent  cascades, 
empties  itself,  stands  a  massive  projecting  rock  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  but  by  a  descent  of  nearly  four  hundred  yards  along  the 
almobt  perpendicular  sides  of  the  mountain.  Even  in  the  present  day, 
although  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  facilitate  this  object,  the  de- 
scent to  this  spot  is  so  perilous  as  to  deter  many.  In  the  days  of  the 
Puny  Club,  everything  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  was  of  course  much 
more  so;  and  it  was  only  by  clinging  to  the  brittle  branches  of  the 
kslmia  and  rhododendron,  that  I^loss  and  bis  party  could  gain  the 
heights  ujK.in  which  they  had  left  their  horses. 

"  *Twas  well  for  us,"  said  Moss,  as  they  were  aseending,  "  that  Daly 
was  not  in  the  cave  ;  for  he  *d  'ave  picked  us  oif  these  bushes,  one  by 
one,  as  we  pick  scjuirrels  from  a  tree," 

With  the  first  grey  light  the  men  started  from  their  slumbers,  and 
prepared  to  move.  After  snatching  a  hasty  meal  they  were  about  to 
ride,  when  Dove  said,  **  Somehow  I  don't  think  that  Daly  has  gone  on. 
I  rather  guess  he  was  to  meet  the  lad  here.  So  if  you  think  that  five 
tm  you  is  enough  for  one  man,  FII  go  down  agin  and  wait  till  you  come 
back/' 

Pleased  with  this  offer,  the  men  left  Dove  sufBcient  provisions  to  last 
hitn  for  two  days,  and  then  went  on  their  way.  In  the  meantime. 
Dove  having  carefull}^  concealed  his  horse  among  the  bushes,  descended 
again  to  the  faJJs,  ani  stationed  himself  under  the  projecting  rock,  not 
fiur  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
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Rcmsed  from  liis  Bhimbers  by  tbe  morning  light,  Daly  &prmn|;toU» 
feet  and  approached  the  edge  of  the  precipice  that  arerlooks  ti«  M> 
Accustomed  aj»  he  wjis  to  the  wild  scenery  of  the  picturesque  cnaatid 
of  Habersham  and  Rrtbun,  this  rude  man  stood  upon  the  brow  of  tht 
rock  gazinj?  ivith  wonder  at  the  scene  before  him*  To  the  noith  b? 
tbe  blue  bills  of  Rabun,  capped  with  mists;  to  the  ^oath,  twenty  frMn 
of  foreKt  were  spreading  their  autumn-dyed  leaves  to  the  sun  ;  bi  m^ 
bim,  at  tbe  depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  were  tbe  bailiog  WBtmvi 
'  Fallook. 

''  'Taint  often,'*  said  he^  as  be  folded  his  arms  across  hia  breaat«"llil 
the  sun  shines  on  sich  a  pictnr'  as  this/' 

At  this  moment  the  party  were  crossing  the  ford. 

**  Shattltn/'  said  Cooley,  as  he  pointed  with  hia  iiager  ta  ikt  rvdc, 
"  what's  that  ?  " 

At  this  question  the  party  looked  up ;  and  lo  I  Dftif,  wlio  bad  d» 
aeen  them,  was  retreatint^  from  the  edge  of  tbe  precipice* 

*'  'Tis  he/*  said  SlLHttlin,  in  a  shrill  whisper.  He's  our's  now.  Hei 
our's>  money  lind  all/* 

Urging  their  horses  through  the  ford,  the  men  rode  at  full  ipedtt 
tbe  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  when,  from  the  nature  of  tbe  gmaii 
tbe  punting  aninmls  could  go  no  furLher^  they  dismounted,  seeoffl 
their  beasts  «nd  cDnlinued  the  ascent  on  foot.  At  length  they  n^Ad 
a  piece  of  le^el  ground,  out  of  which  arose,  tfi  the  height  of  sijctr  yiff^ 
tbe  almost  perpendicular  rock  to  which  Daly  had  retreated,  H<rt,«l 
the  distance  oif  thirty  yardn  from  its  base,  they  determined  t«  Oiil  & 
parley,  and  having  iired  a  rifle^  to  ottruct  bis  attention,  tbej  oiaJttlr 
woods  echo  with  tbe  name  of  Daly. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? "  asked  Dalf ;  who,  eamfkliif 
icreened  by  bushes  and  rocks,  bad  been  watching  the  numceurmaf  lit 
party  below. 

"  We  want  to  know  why  you  killed  the  Squire?  **  shouted  Moat. 

'^I  did  not  kill  him/*  replied  Daly.     "'Twas  young  liowelldid^* 

*'  You  lie,  Ned  Daly,"  ^id  Shottlin,  stepping  forward.  "  VmM 
kill  tbe  Squire.  You  killed  bim  to  get  the  thirty  thousand  di&tf^ 
YouVe  got  them,  Ned  Daly,  but  you  shall  never  spend  them  ;  far.  If 
tbe  living  God,  if  we  stay  here  for  one  month  you  shall  die  for  tktt 
deed/' 

*'  Then  die  first,  you  dog,"  shouted  Daly.  And  Bbattlin  fcU,  Jlikmt 
through  tbe  brain  by  a  riHe  ball. 

"  To  shelter,**  cried  Moss,  as  he  bid  himself  behind  a  tree-  The  tint 
others  immediately  followed  his  example. 

"  Stir  from  those  trees,"  said  Daly,  *'  and  so  help  me  God^  IH  lerw 
each  one  of  you  as  I  served  Shattlin." 

Leaving  the  men  in  this  strange  position,  Daly  retreated  to  the  n't 
of  the  precipice  that  overhangs  tbe  fall.  It  was  the  onlr  aid#  fr* 
which  escape  was  possible  ;  but  accustomed  as  he  was  to  rocki  and  p9* 
cipices,  Daly's  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  looked  down  on  t^  flV^ 
that  was  boiling  fearfully  below.  *'  *Tis  no  use  iookiaV*  said  hBl'^ 
has  been  done,  and  it  must  be  done  agin.  I  was  a  fool  to  Mtch  MptH 
in  such  a  trap/* 

Drawing  out  his  brand y-Ji^isk,  he  drained  it  to  tbe  df€gs»  and  thi% 
after  trying  several  places,  he  commenced  the  descent  in  onmL  T# 
his  surprise,  however,  lie  found  that  it  was  as  easy  to  deteiad  t»  ^ 
water  on  this  side  the  falls  as  on   the  othi  "  "  -     *  ^ 
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lialf  way  down,  that  he  had  left  his  rifte  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  he  had  descended  to  within  twenty  yards  of 
what  in  termed  the  rim  of  the  ba^sin,  and  that  which  at  first  was  barely 
a  faint  hope  of  escape  was  fast  becoming  a  certainty,  when  the  report 
of  a  rifle  rolled  and  rattled  along  the  cra;^ged  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  Daly,  springing  backwards,  plunged  headlong  in  the  foaming 
waters. 

**  Now  for  the  money/'  shouted  Dove  from  the  other  side  the  stream. 
*'  The  body  must  come  up  at  the  ford/* 

Slinging  his  riHe  across  his  back,  he  liegan  rapidly  to  climb  the  pre- 
cipice* But  the  tragedy  wa»  not  yet  complete  ;  for,  when  he  arrived 
within  eight  feet  of  the  summit,  D^^ve  heard  some  one  calling  him  by 
naniej  anil>  on  looking  up»  his  eye  met  the  disfigured  face  of  the  boy 
Frank.  He  was  kneeh'ng  on  the  edge  of  the  precipicCj  holding  in  his 
Wnd  a  heavy  mass  of  rock. 

*"  Dove,"  said  he,  ^^  if  you  stir  a  finger,  I  will  dasli  you  into  atom*/* 

Completely  in  the  boy's  power,  afraid  either  to  asceml  or  to  descend, 
Dove  remained  stationary,  vainly  attempting,  as  he  held  by  the  bushes 
above  him,  to  find  a  solid  resting-pliice  for  his  feet.  It  waa  a  position 
which  he  could  not  long  sustain.  Fatigued  by  his  previous  exertions, 
be  felt  him:^elf  gradually  growing  more  and  more  weak  ;  and  yet,  when 
he  remembered  his  cruelty  to  the  boy,  he  dared  not  hope  for  mercy. 
At  length,  however,  urged  by  fear  and  pain,  he  cried, 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  me  come  up,  Frank.  I  *m  growing  faint.  I 
oin't  hold  on  much  longer." 

But  the  boy  remained  inexorable. 

"Oh!  save  me,  Frank  I"  shrieked  Dove;  ''save  me!  The  waters 
are  goin"  over  me.     I  hear  them  sound  in  my  ears.'' 

"  They  have  rolled  over  uncle,"  said  the  boy,  who  saw  unmoved  the 
arms  of  the  hanging  wretch  quivering  from  exhaustion. 

At  length  Dove  turned  his  face  upwards.  He  was  too  weak  to 
speak,  but  his  face  spoke  volumes  i^Ioved  by  its  agonised  expresiiion, 
Frank  threw  the  rock  aside,  and  cried, 

*'  Come  up.  Dove — come  up — I  forgive  you  V* 

'Twas  too  late.  Dove  raised  himself  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  hii 
bold  was  loosened,  and  he  went  pitching  from  rock  to  rock,  until  he 
sunk  in  the  very  basin  to  which  he  had  consigned  Daly.  His  riHe  held 
hiin  down,  and  to  this  day,  perhaps,  the  waters  of  Fulloula  are  playing 
tipoa  the  bones  of  the  most  cruel  member  of  the  Pony  Club. 


SHOULD  VOU  MEET  BIV  TRUE  LOVE. 


(old   OEKMAff^) 

HnoTH.D  ymi  meet  my  true  love, 

Suy — I  greet  ber  well  ; 
Should  she  ask  you  liotv  I  fare, 

S«y— she  best  can  tell. 
Should  n\i^  tah  if  I  am  nick. 

Say— I  *Iie<l  of  sorrow  ; 
Should  she  iht'ii  begin  to  weep. 

Say — I  '11  come  to-morrow. 


[HOU*    XX. 
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DISASTROUS  FIELD-DAY  OF  AN  OFFICER  OF 
IRREGULARS. 


KDITED   BY   H£NHY   CUHLINO. 

Perhaps  few  military  men  have  undergone,  in  their  career  «f  i 
more  mishaps,  mischances,  and  back-ljanded  strokes  of  fortunf,^ 
iMajor  Hercules  CcEiir  de  Lion.  Indeed,  the  mischances  which  lure 
invariably  accumulated  upon  every  attempt  he  has  made  at  distingui^b- 
ing  himself  J  would  have  quashed  the  ardour  and  enthoaiasm  of  any  pci> 
son  less  devoted  to  the  profession  of  nrm^i. 

He  entered  the  Royal  South-east  Brixton  Yeomanry  Cavalry  in  tkf 
year  1820,  in  the  twentieth   y^ar  of  his  age,  so  that  the  very  flowef  d 
his  youth  was  passed  in  aspiring  after  fame.     But,  alas !  the  dan^n, 
the  discomforts,  the  annoyances,  the  outrageous  insolence  and  contuote* 
lious  affronts  of  superiors,  the  wear  and  tear  of  constitution,  that  6il- 
low!  On  a  hundred  different  occasions  it  was  his  misfortune  to  hedif* 
gusted  with  the  profession  ;  and  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  the  lail  re- 
view in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  so  glorious  to  others,  proved  to  him  • 
most  disastrous  event     The  day  before  it  look  place,  our  readen  eM 
imagine  the  unpapering,  furbishing  up,  and  cleaning  the  uaifofniv  vilk 
its  lovely  silver  lace,  the  rubbing  up  of  horse- furniture,  the  poUil- 
ing  of  weapons;  nay,  even  the  little  jobbing-tailor  whom  Major  Ccnr 
de  Lion  hired  to  8it  in  a  corner  of  his  apartment^  in  order  that,  "  uotiff 
hiR  personal  eye,"  he  might  lei  out  the  jacket  and  trousers  which»fiii« 
his  last  taking  the  field,  he  had  become  so  much  increased  in  hulk. « 
to  be  unable  to  get  into.     The  sleepless  and  feverisb  night,  aid  tit 
excited  and  the  accelerated  pulse  in  the  morning,  can  mlao  be  reiiJly 
imagined,  which  made  him  almost  despair  of  being  able  to  rise  m  tifle 
to  take  a  part  in  the  glories  of  the  day.    His  mijigivings  aa  to  hit  hem, 
alas !  were  too  well  founded.     He  had  hired  it  of  Mr.  Rmmmdl  ■ 
Bond  Street,  who  assured  him  that  it  was  purchased  of  a  Quakir. 
(an  elderly  and  infirm  gentleman.)  who  had  ridden  him  6fterii  fsn* 
— and  which, ''  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  his  valet  bad  eMfciw' 
for  several  days  before,  with  his  steel- scabbard ed  sword  buckled  ootfi 
dangling  about  his  Hanks,  in  order  to  accustom  the  beaut  to  go  lameK 
and  that  he  might  nut  demur  when  brought  into  action*      Full  of  IV* 
prehensions,  when   the  day   arrived,  whether  he   would   go  tUmiuf 
amid>;t  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  6[e-Iiring  of  the  Guards,  the  ehaigc*^ 
the  Housebfild  Troops,  and  the  rush  of  the  royal  c*»rtege  ;  having  b** 
tily swallowed  his  breakfast,  the  Majorat  length  girded  on  the  pooAf* 
ous  sabre,  strapped  on  the  shabrach,  donned  his  graceful  cartoticli  hfli. 
and  lifting  the  chaco  with  its  raven  cocktails  to  bis  brow,  stoepidd* 
plumes  to  the  portal,  and  sought  his  charger.     In  short*  he  tnooini 
hia  steed,  still  taking  precaution  not  to  get  on  his  back  till  he  had  wait 
every  intjuiry,  and  ascertained  that,  under  any  ordinary  circumitanciK' 
hurry,  confusion,  bustle,  and  noise,  it  was  invariably  a  qniet  »fnf  «***' 
tempered  anima],     Co-ur  de  Lion's  sitnaiion  was  by  no 
whilst  on  the  march  from  his  lodgings  (situate  at  the  cii 
close  to  the  court  leading  intc*  Leicester  square),  to  the  P*rL    Tkt 
dreadful  rattle  and  horrid  pace  of  those  curxed  omnibot^Sy  the  t^"^ 
ness  and  whirl  past  of  the  hackney-cabs ;  the  carts,  earragvs,  gif**  > 
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phaetons,  which  hemined  him  in  on  all  mdes,  dUigether  created  such  m 
dreadftil  confusion  in  his  head, — ^wbich  had  be^n  ftadlj  ailing  for  some 
time  back,  with  a  sort  of  dizziness,  and  that  "whoreson  tingling" 
FdstafF  describes  tc»  have  read  of  in  G«len, — that  long  before  be  got  to 
Apsley  House,  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  gone  man,  and  wonld  have  ^ren 
"  more  than  I'll  say,  or  you  believe,"  if  bis  boots  had  been  fnll  of  boil* 
iog  water  ere  he  had  drawn  them  on  for  «nch  an  expedition*  How- 
ever, *'  honour  pricked  him  on/*  and  somehow  or  other,  honour  pricked 
him  oW  a^in.  At  leni^th  he  managed  to  push  through  the  crowd  at 
Piccadilly  Gate,  and  finally  into  the  Park,  His  head  was,  by  this 
time,  in  ^uch  confusion  that  he  could  observe  nothing  di^tinctly^  being 
utterly  unconscious  of  passing  through  the  mob,  who  everywhere  ran 
out  of  his  way  with  looks  of  fear.  He  was  now,  however,  getting  ac- 
customed to  the  scene,  and  considered  that,  protected  as  he  was  by  the 
Enniskillen  Dragoons  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  right  by  the  carriage  of 
the  Queen,  he  was  in  comparative  security,  (for  by  a  gentle  application 
of  his  left  heel,  and  almost  touching  his  honie  with  the  spur,  he 
managed  to  sidle  him  close  agninst  the  hinder  wheels  of  the  royal  car- 
riage ;  whiljit  on  his  left,  (although  certainly  too  much  enpo^d,)  yet 
he  concluded  himself  quite  safe  from  any  ru*h  on  that  side,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  royal  carriage  (for  '*  there  is  a  divinity  that 
hedges  a  queen  ")  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  dragoons  and  police 
to  be  approached  so  as  to  endanger  him  in  any  way.  Giving  tbeae 
matters  due  consideration,  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  po- 
sition he  had  chosen,  and  began  to  enjoy  himself  beyond  measure,  and 
to  look  about  at  the  glorious  and  imposing  spectacle.  The  business  of 
the  present  moment  wtis  marcbing  past  in  review  order,  in  which  her 
Majesty's  troops  certainly  do  excel  those  of  all  other  nations.  First 
came  the  Artillery,  with  a  great  number  of  waggons,  the  postilion* 
saluting  with  iheir  whips;  then  the  Life-Guards;  and  after  them  the 
8th  Hussars  ;  and  the  Foot-Guards  were  the  last.  Oh,  it  certainly 
WHS  a  wonderful  affair !  Then  they  all  encored  it  in  rather  a  quicker 
step,  and  then  commenced  a  most  tremendous  business  indeed.  The 
Foot-Guards  had  apparently  gained  po^«esston  of  a  wood  which  is  wtu- 
ated  at  a  spot  called  the  Deer* Park,  and  although  they  were  quite  out 
^f  sight,  the  struggle  held  there  must  have  been  a  mtist  dreadful  husi- 
neaa,  judging  by  the  firing  of  their  muskets  and  the  shouts  of  the  po<« 
pplace.  Then  came  a  most  furious  charge  of  the  Life-Guards,  and  the 
Blues,  and  some  said  the  8th  Hussars  likewise  charged  on  that  day. 
The  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  the  Lancers,  did  not  break  ground,  but 
remained  stationary.  Just  at  this  time  the  Major  observed  one  of 
the  Guards  in  the  front  rank  come  tumbling  to  the  ground,  and  dread- 
ful was  the  sight  when  all  bis  comrades  rode  full  gallop  over  him. 
Major  Cceur  de  Lion  turned  his  eyes  away,  for  he  could  not  bear  the 
nght  of  such  a  carnage  ;  and  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  the 
royal  carriage  had  driven  off,  as  also  that  the  dragoons  bad  fallen  back, 
and  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  had  got  among  a  detachment  of  the 
Ty.  This  wa>s  the  commencement  and  cause  of  his  disaster,  for 
^li  some  awkwardness,  his  horse  tvas  tickled  behind  by  the 
bAyouets  of  the  Ftwt-Guards,  and  at  the  same  moment,  losing  his  pre- 
puce of  mind,  and  being  jerked  olf  bis  tmlance,  his  spurs,  in  his  efforts 
^  hold  on,  were  driven  into  its  flanks.  Unable  to  keep  his  sent,  he  en- 
ivoored  to  throw  himself  from  the  saddle,  so  as  to  alight  on  bis  legs ; 
not  succeeding  in  the  endeavour,  he  came  to  the  ground  with  the 
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emphasis  oF  a  squashed  apple-dumpling,  with  all  his  accouirementt 
clattering  about  him,  whilst  his  treacherous  and  maddened  »teed  imme* 
diately  juiuing  tlie  Life-Gtiards  in  their  charge,  he  never,  from  that 
diiy  to  this,  either  saw  him  or  wished  to  see  him  again.  Mennwhile, 
the  shouts,  the  laughter,  and  obscene  ribaldry  of  the  rascally  mob  (who 
had  collected  around)  became  so  offensive,  that  (gathering  himself  up 
as  well  as  lie  could)  lie  begged  of  a  policeman  to  protect  him  tVom  in- 
sult and  injury,  and  endeavour  to  get  him  clear  of  ibe  iin courteous  tMiIl 
Arrived  a  little  beyond  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes,  Cceur  de  Lion  ptf* 
ceived  that  his  left  shoulder  was  somewhat  higher  than  his  rights  ao4 
begged  the  policeman  to  take  hold  of  his  arm, — and,  though  free  (torn 
pain,  he  nuw  discovered  that  his  shoulder  was  dislocated. 

The  idea  now  struck  him  to  make  for  St.  George's  Hospital  withoat 
delay,  for  he  was  becoming  so  confused  with  the  annoyance  of  the  mobs 
that  he  could  not  now  really  tell  whether  his  arm  was  on  or  of  kf 
body.  Upon  reflection,  However,  it  struck  him  that  on  so  glorious 
day  the  hospital  assistants,  and  indeed  the  doctors,  and  surgeons 
tendant,  would  most  likely  be  in  the  Park;  nay,  even  the  baii__^ 
surgeon,  the  apothecary,  the  students,  and,  indeed,  half  the  patiejll 
would  be  out  on  the  top  of  the  tiles,  gaxing  at  the  review.  He  iJjerf- 
fore  issued  an  order  to  the  policeman  to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  >iirgffA 
of  his  Qctjuaintauce,  residing  in  Piccadilly,  As,  however,  the  wptO^ 
tors  evidently  conceived  from  his  situation  that  he  waa  in  castod|fiir 
some  otFence,  the  o0icer  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  i  ak 
which  he  rel  itctantly  consented  to,  for  he  considered  at  the  Vsm 
that  by  such  indulgence  he  was  only  incurring  eight  pennyworth  naoit 
danger.  They,  however,  did  so,  and  were  highly  fortunate  in  fio^K 
his  friend  at  home,  who,  on  examination,  instantly  pronouoceil  ck 
shoulder  out  of  joint ;  and  sending  to  the  kitchen  for  a  jack-towd^vtidk 
he  placed  round  the  Major's  body  under  the  arms,  he  comnienoed  psOiif 
at  the  unfortunate  limb  with  all  his  force,  whilst  three  annf**"^ 
hauled  his  body  in  the  contrary  direction.  After  being  di^ggtit^ 
the  room  in  this  unpleasant  manner  for  some  minutes,  Cccux  de  Lbt 
suddenly  heard  a  smart  report  close  to  his  ear,  which  he  at  finltw^ 
for  one  of  the  guns  going  off  in  the  Park,  (for  his  mind  was  e?«o  lhf> 
absent  at  the  glorious  spectacle,)  but  his  friend,  the  surgeont 
tomed  to  sounds  of  this  nature  as  he  himself  was  to  those  ' 
by  the  "  villanous  salt-petre,"  immediately  knew  thsit  the 
bone,  (so  long  absent  without  leave,)  had  returned  to  its  dttlf.  B» 
was  now  so  far  restored  as  to  be  enabled  to  proceed  hmnewifd*  iB  * 
hackney-coach  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  his  nerve«  lecaiiinl  tk 
shock,  or  his  body  the  inconvenience  consequent  upon  thai  ^f't  tt» 
cumulation  of  misfortune. 

8uch  were  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Major's  effortt  -^^ 
tiaguishing  himself  at  a  Metropolitan  review,  and  in  conciu^on,  1  laf 
only  further  to  narrate  that  his  treacherous  charger  was  so  much  infill*^ 
on  that  unlucky  day  (he  having  accompanied  the  Life-Guards  and  Bto 
in  every  charge  they  made)  that  after  having  been  taken  to  th^Ort** 
yard,  for  want  of  any  person  to  own  him,  he  was  finally  coBslgpii  ^ 
the  knacker's  cart ;  C{£ur  de  Lion  having  to  refund  the  amouatilU* 
appreciated  value  (no  small  sum)  to  its  sometime  owner. 
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THE  FLANEUR  IN  PARIS. 

FROM  THE  NOTE^BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

^^Flakeue. —  A  busy  lounger;  &q  iiMlustficnu  idler;  an  obAemng  ttreeU 
tramper  ;  a  pertpatetlc  philosopher  of  tha  pavi;  tt  vnadam-i&ekmg  wanderer  about 
the  world/* — Dictianaiy  of  commam  u^age,  not  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  FautKJurg  Saint  Oenuain, — The  Legiiimiati  and  Louis  Philip's  Court, — The 
Warerera — The  Ultras.— Marriages. — Morality. — Conversation. 

Before  opening^  the  page  of  Parisian  society  in  general — the  society, 
tiittt  i»,  oi  the  salon  and  the  hmidoir,  it  mny  be  as  well  to  tiike  a  passing 
lovk  at  the  exclusive  snmniit  of  tliat  8t>ciety — the  "  cream/'  as  the  aristo- 
cratic Vienna  would  have  !t>  in  contradistinction  to  its  many  other  gra- 
dations of  skimmed  milk,  milk,  diluted  milk,  and  whey.  By  general 
ftcknowledgraent,  tbis  exclusive  summit  is  nut  to  be  ^ught  for  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  modern  Court;^  in  spile  of  its  more  recent  assumption  of 
90  many  of  the  rigidities  of  etiquette,  but  in  the  remnants  of  the  legiti- 
mist party,  and  among  those  of  the  old  French  nobilitv,  who  still  deign 
to  shew  their  faces  upon  the  stage  of  a  degraded  world.  So  long  did 
these  last  representations  of  the  fuller  splendours  of  an  ancien  regime 
congr*-gute,  almost  entirely,  in  one  quarter  of  Paris,  that  the  "  Soci^U 
du  Faubourg  St.  Germain  '*  remains  still  the  name  of  the  more  ex- 
elusire  fashionable  society  in  Paris;  although  its  members  are,  of  latter 
years,  rather  widely  dispersed  in  other  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the 
Fanbourg  St.  Honore  bids  fair  to  rival  its  elder  and  more  truly  aris- 
tocratic brother.  So  great  is  still  the  prestige  of  this  name,  however, 
that  many  a  faded  dowager,  of  very  minor  pretensions  to  rank  and 
fashion,  will  ennoble  lierseTf  with  the  title  of  a  *'  Damedtt  Frndtourg  SL 
Germain,'"  which,  in  its  general  acceptation,  would  signify  a  lady  of 
the  highest  and  moat  exclusive  sodety  in  Paris ;  because  chance,  or 
perhaps  even  the  desire  of  effecting  this  little  fraud,  of  which  few  hut 
the  wholly  uninitiated  would  be  dupes,  may  have  ted  her  to  establish 
her  apart etficnt  in  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  or  the  Rue  de  Bac,  on  the 
extreme  verges  of  this  same  titled  Fauboyrg. 

The  Faybourg  St.  Germain,  be  the  term  used  to  designate  this 
quarter  of  Paris,  or  its  society,  majr  be  said  to  have  been  unable  ever 
to  raise  its  head  since  the  Revolution  of  July*  Its  deserted  streets,  in 
therr  sad  and  fallen  splendour,  have  all  the  luok  of  another  Venice, 
although  without  the  veil  of  poetry  spread  over  the  ruined  fortunes  of 
that  city  ;  without  the  stamp  of  romance  upon  their  bnildings — without 
any  remnant  of  beauty  to  make  up  for  the  ugliness  of  a  premature  and 
aorry  old  age.  The  old  coquette>  it  is  true,  dfH*s  her  best  to  deck  her- 
aelf  with  the  beauj:  restes  of  her  wealth  and  splendour ;  hut  the  wrin- 
kles are  fur  too  deeply  seared  to  be  hidden  by  paint  or  patches.  The 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  appears  to  be  wearing  mourning  for  itself- — the 
mourning  of  departed  greatness,  for  place  and  power  ravished  from  its 
grasp,  by  a  dirty  (tourgeois  revolution. 

Time  has  certainly,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  doing  its  work^ 
more  than  is  commonly  suppofved,  in  other  countries,  and  especially 
among  those  great  enemies  of  France  in  general,  and  of  the  Orleans 
dyna&ty  in  particular,  the  order  of  German  courts,  towards  healing  the 
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wouiidn  inHicled  upon  legitimacy  by  the  JuHe  Milieu.    Louis  Philippe'i 
cuiiciliating  "  fusion  '*  pt>licy  is  working  somewhat  to  this  effect^  by 
slow  dfgreeSj  in  offers  of  place  or  rank  in  the  amiy,  or  a  diplomotic  career 
to  the  sons  of  hi^  politicul  enemies.     A  little  court -isalve  has  been  ip-j 
plied  to  ha^sten  the  cure ;  and  where^  here  and  there,  scjits  still  remaiil 
ujR>n  the  minds  of  some  of  the  former  boudeurs  of  the  royalty  of  Jul| 
It  has  been  piiinied  over  by  the  sufferers  with  a  sort  of  c*»ntemptuon 
politeness,  which  has  left  but  little  visible.     The  line  of  demarcatia 
between  those  who  have  alreudy  taken  **  the  plunge/*  as  the  reconcil 
ation  with  the  younger   Bourbon  branch  ia  called,  and  those  who  yet 
bland  sylky  on  the  brink,  grows  continually  less  and  less  distinct;  xsd 
aithoiigli  Liiuis  Philippe's  court  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  fiir- 
iner  courtiers^  but  a  weak  and  diluted  parody  of  times  "  that  were," 
yet,  one  after  the  other,  the  high-bred  fowls  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Otr- 
main  may  be  seen  strutting  to  the  Tuileries  to  ruffle  their  featbeit  18 
what,  they  themselves  have  termed,  the  basse  cour. 

In  many  of  the  families  of  the  old  French  nobility  an  amicable  l^ 
rangemenL  would  seem  lo  have  been  entered  intoj  in  family  couodl^bf 
which  some  of  tlieir  memberK,  generally  the  younger  branch,  ni^  T**^ 
mitted  to  **  rally/*  i.  e.  attach  themselves  to  the  modern  court,  ^^ 
the  others  hold  back  with  all  the  comedy  of  lofty  disdain.  B\  u^ 
arrangement  consiiitency  is  apparently  preserved,  whilst  time-wfviflf 
no  lehs  has  its  rewards.  One  portion  of  the  family  is  thus  enabled  >» 
grasp  its  share  of  patronage  and  place^  and  the  thousand  other  tAwwBr 
tages  to  be  gained  by  courlly  or  ministerial  favour  ;  the  other  c^ 
again  hold  out  its  banner,  and  declare  its  unflinching  attachment  latJje 
cause  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  in  case  of  the  event  of  a  second  Beiiar** 
tion,  to  which  they  still  look  as  the  Jews  for  the  coming  of  their  lU^ 
siah*  Of  Jutter  years,  thiH  Janus-like  compromise  of  conscience  tttva 
to  have  been  greatly  m  fashion,  and  not  to  have  been  without  iu  sa^ 
cessful  results. 

Among  the  waverers  there  are  also  still  many — men  who  iit  '^sU 
thini^s  to  ail  men,'* — who  are  Philippists  with  the  rallies ^  legitimistiwill 
the  boudetirs :  and  others  again  there  are  who  think  legitimist  priaciplci 
as  synonymous  with  exclusiveness,  and  who  alfect  such  opioiooswA 
passport  to  society,  from  which  they  would  otherwise  be  ezduiMit « 
the  hopes  of  having  it  vise  by  some  very  noble  haud»  and  thutobtitt- 
ijig  an  entrance  to  the  long  sighed-for  *'  promised  land,^*  0T«Hl<miiV 
with  the  *'  milk  and  honey,"  or  rather  the  creatn  and  honey  of  nsi 
and  fashion. 

Thus  all  things,  generally  speaking,  go  on  more  or  less  wdli  nAti 
some  occasion,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  declare  seotimfntu  bf 
symbols,  und  make  a  coloured  parade  of  opinions.  In  spite  of  tW 
amicable  arrangements  already  mentioned,  political  differences  will  l^ 
sometimes  rub  each  other  sore,  and  wounds  will  bleed  afresh*  SaA 
an  occasion  is  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  families  of  eitli^  I 


of  the  BourboiiN.  Discussions  will  then  arise  of  motiming  or  Ml 
mourningj  of  dancing  or  not  dancing,  which  in  the  present  «itliaiiaa^ 
parties,  could  scarcely  be  considered  in  a  political  light*  and  oii||bl  I* 
be  passed  over  a^  a  mere  t^ueA»tion  of  crape  and  bombaziue,  wttt  itvt 
for  the  extravagance  of  the  few  remaining  real  Oimdeurs  of  the  Ivt^^ 
mist  party,  xvho  not  only  insist  upon  showing  their  colours  thtfiiMW^ 
and  making  *'  much  ado  about  nothing,*'  but  u|K]n  all  their  icqiiiiii<M^ 
doing  the  same  thing.  The  matter  pusses  off  quietly  enough  tipoataebit^ 
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niversariesof  the  Restoration,  as  that  of  the  death  nf  the  Dukede  Berri, 
Party  fastiion,  on  those  days,  dictates  tljat  mourning  should  he  worn  in 
every  salun  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  every  hody  obeys  witlioiit  a 
murmur  ;  and  if  daudnir  be  not  admisisible,  chit-chat  goes  on  as  u«iiaL 
But  upon  the  occiLsion  of  any  immediiite  decease  in  either  family,  great 
is  the  embarrassment  of  tlie  purty  weather-cocks  and  waverers,  who 
Ijave  been  accustomed  to  mount  two  flajTs  at  a  time,  and  change  their 
principles  as  they  change  their  sfjciety — those  political  hesitutors,  who 
hare  their  secret  reasonsi  for  truckling  to  all  parties^  and  their  double 
or  treble  mask.<4,  and  who  mnst  now  show  off  tlieir  opinions  by  hoisting 
the  black  banner.  Poor  wretches  I  they  are  at  their  wits*  end,  Happy 
the  rogues  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  losing  an  uncle,  or  aunt,  or 
cousin »  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  tliey  may  change  their  motives  accord- 
ig  tu  their  several  friends.  To  one  they  may  protest  that  their  monrn- 
g  is  for  the  deceased  prince  or  princess  ;  to  another  for  a  member  of 
their  own  family-  With  one  eye  they  may  drop  tears  of  legitimacy  or 
Philippisni,  with  the  other  tears  of  relationship.  Fortunately  for  these 
double-faced  paraders  of  principlen,  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
taken  away  at  u  season  when  all  the  world  wan,  more  or  less,  out  of 
town ;  but  the  party  discussions  upon  the  death  of  the  talented 
Duchess  of  Wurtemberg  were  a  comedy  of  comedies,  tacked  into 
the  tail  of  so  woeful  a  tragedy  ;  and  those  who  may  have  witnessed  the 
turmoil  occasioned  in  sfKiiety  hy  the  question  of  mourning  or  not  mourn- 
ing for  Charles  X.,  can  never  forget  the  treat  it  must  have  afforded 
them.  Piiilippist,  Carlist,  Uepiihlican,  Constitutionalist,  even  the  mere 
indifferent  in  politics,  were  at  loggerheads  upon  matter  of  crapes  and 
stuffs:  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  the  case  was  a  most  critical  one* 
In  one  fashionable  salon  a  register  was  said  to  he  kept  of  those  who 
put  on  mournijjg  first  or  last ;  in  anotlier  of  the  various  degrees  of  depth 
in  which  the  mourning  was  worn.  What  course  had  the  waverers  then  to 
pursue?  A  few  anecdotes  Mill  remain  to  show  the  shifts  and  expe- 
dients to  which  they  were  jujt,  A  black  coat,  with  *'  dittos  to  match/' 
might  have  been  made,  with  a  little  tact,  and  a  white  waistcoat,  to 
escape  the  awful  criticism  of  tlie  rigids.  But  there  was  another 
seriously  involved  article  of  dress;  and  in  this  predicament  the  young 
elegant,  who  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  well  with  both  parties, 
entered  at  the  Italian  Opera,  then  the  great  arena  for  these  fmlitical 
mexHstes,  the  box  of  a  fair  friend,  well  known  for  the  strictness  of  her 
principles.  N.B.  I  mean  her  legitimist  principles.  She  questioned 
iitm  on  the  momentous  matter  of  his  mourning,  '*  You  see  I  am  black 
to  the  fingers*  ends,"  he  said,  parading  a  black  glove,  **  Admirable,'* 
relied  the  lady,  "  that's  the  true  hand  of  a  right  thinking  man/'  The 
other  hand  was  in  his  coat-pocket ;  and  on  that  hand  his  glove  was 
yelluw-  Whenever  the  fair  lady's  head  was  turned,  the  otfending,  un- 
principled glove  wai%  ostentatiously  laid  over  the  edge  of  the  box,  towards 
the  iogc  ofthe  Dukeof  Orleans.  The  admirable  tactics  of  this  party- 
coloured  shuftler  were  said  to  be  out-generaled,  however,  by  another, 
who  was  supposed  to  keep  a  half-way  house  near  one  of  the  bridges, 
where  he  could  put  off  the  blue  cuat  and  coloured  trousers,  worn  on  the 
Boulevaids  or  in  the  Tuileries,  to  don  his  black  coat  and  hatband  be- 
fore he  crofised  the  water  to  the  Faubourg  St,  Germain. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  gradual  dying  away  of  the  clashing  dis^ 
ti  net  ions  which  marked  the  first  effervescence  of  political  violence  after 
the  Revolution  of  July,  some  very  amusing  specimens  of  exaggerated 
**  legitimism  '  may  not  unfrequeutly  be  witnessed  in  the  salons  of  the 
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Faulionrg  St  Germain.  Tbejr  consist  diiefly  in  ibe  mcire  or  less  ingraioat 

shifts  *;mployed  to  avoid  giving  nanie.s  and  titles  to  the  present  reigning 
family,  and  in  the  mention  of  the  children  of  ibe  *'  Usurper"  with  the 
prouclest  scorn.  That  the  names  '*  Louis  Philippe,"  and  '  *  J\Iaria  Ameht," 
should  be  used  to  designate  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  French  is  ad- 
missible enough.  But  in  the  mouths  of  these  affected  ignorers  of  the 
citizen-court  of  the  Tiiileries,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  long  remained  under 
I  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Cbartres,  the  former  title  being  still  coiij>- 
df  red  as  belonging  to  Louis  Philippe  ;  the  young  princes  or  pnoceiBHei 
'were  mentioned  as  Monsieur  or  Mademoiselle  ^*  CftOMC ;"  nod  iht 
Queen  nf  the  UeJgians — another  unacknowledged  Royalty — was  known 
under  the  fanciful  appellation  of  "Madame  Gobourg."  This  is  csrica* 
ture,  this  is  a  mere  farce,  the  extravagance  of  which  would  scarcel?  be 
admitted  on  the  stage,  it  will  be  said.  Not  a  whit  I  not  a  whit  I  YIm 
fianeur'i  own  ears  have  heard  it.  But  there  are  occasions  upon  which 
these  recaklirant  *^  proud  spirits  "  find  themselves  forced  iota  coatiflt 
with  the  objects  of  their  scorn ;  and  then  the  irritation  of  nerve*,  das 
grunting!!^  the  tossings  of  beads,  the  shniggings  of  shoulders,  the  turn* 
ings  of  bjcksj  and  the  contemptuous  whisperings  are  an  exoui«itf 
comedy  to  witness.  The  great  routs  and  balls  at  the  chief  AnibuMa- 
dorial  Houses  are  necessarily  arenas  in  which  all  parties,  more  otloik 
are  assembled ;  and  there  collisions  are  inevitable.  Of  latter  f««v 
however,  although  the  exaggeration  of  party  spirit  haa  subsided,  ''^ 
in  spite  of  the  temptation  of  balls — and  what  a  temptation  it  m  billi 
even  to  the  highest,^to  what  bassesse^  it  will  lead  them^  we  ahaJI  Mf 
hereafter :  the  more  mixed  riumont  of  the  Embassiea  have  been  tooe* 
what  avoided  by  the  ultni- legitimists.  Since  the  time  that  the  Qitftfi 
of  England  declined  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Bourdc«us«-l 
beg  his  pardon,  Henry  V. — tlie  British  Embassy  has  been  pitiJessly  *'^'^ 
to  Coventry  '*  by  them  :  the  Bavarian  Embassy  is  declared  jrvMpedr: 
the  Austrian,  in  spite  of  its  long  established  aristocratic  toumurr,  iut 
slightly  under  a  slur ;  and  the  Sardinian  alone  is  declared  of  a  suffiamt 
degree  of  exclusiveness  to  merit  the  honour  of  being  vi&ited  by  "lit 
pure  and  undefiled  in  spirit/'  How  long,  however,  even  the  ftakmid 
the  representati^*es  of  the  rightly-thinking  Courts  of  Turin  may  &eta^ 
the  "  bars"  is  again  a  question  ;  fur  Ambassadors  consider  thein«dft> 
in  duty  bound  to  receive  the  Ministers  of  the  Courts,  to  which  tkif^ 
are  accredited  ;  and  not  very  h>ng  agti  a  high-bred  dame  of  the  Fii- 
buurg  8t.  Germain^  who  found  herself  in  contact  with  a  weU-kaova 
little  parvenu  Miniater,  at  that  time  President  of  the  C^unciJ»  XsfvA 
her  feathers  and  her  fan  with  scorn,  and,  to  show  her  high  bcefdtngi 
burst  into  the  following  {trade  o£  indignation  in  the  hearing  of  thi^sAat- 
said  little  parvenu  Minister's  little  lourgeoUc  wife.  •*  To  be  expuaid 
to  meet  these  creatures  sprung  from  nothing — these  children  «>r 
canaUie  Revojuiion,"  (yes I  ** canaille*'  was  the  high-bred  word?! 
**  these  people  without  faith  or  principle,'* — (let  that  paswi  I) — **  is  ttr** 
cious  1  We  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  retire  from  this  renuclHhd 
Paris  with  disgust  into  Austria  or  Piedmont,  where  nobility  is  UiU  ••• 
biltty,  and  the  people  is  still  the  people!" 

A  proof  of  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  these  barriers  of  the  foniM<^ 
so  exclusive  society  may  be  found  in  the  increased  patience  witbwiiBt 
nttsaUiances  with  the  monied  world  are  permitted,  if  not  otmataoM^ 
in  the  old  F^1^lvc\i  famlUei^.  Scarcely  a  season  passes  by  ^kat 
young  Duke,  V 
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does  not  Uy  down  his  quarteniif»s,  and  his  pride,  at  the  feet  of  some 
rich  heiress  of  a  banker  or  ageni  de  change.     The  Ijidy's  money »b«g»  are 
given  in  exchange  for  the  parade  of  the  gentleman's  titJe,  or,  what  per- 
haps she  looks  to  slill  more,  a»  a  compensation  for  prohahJe  ill  nsage 
and  neglect,  for  the  hopes  of  admisi^ion  into  the  ranks  of  that  envied 
world  of  supreme  fashion,  which  lias  been  the  object  of  all  her  girlish 
dreanLs.     This  admission  is  now  facilitated  in  a  wonderful  degree :  and 
however  the  young  Duchess,  or  Countess,  who  was  born  plain  Made- 
moi&elleye  ne  sals  qnm^  or,  to  use  the  true  langnage  of  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction, never  horn  {nee)  at  aH,  may  be  ridiculed  and  sneered  at  be- 
^uid  her  back,  her  place  is  granted  her  among  the  high-horn  and  high- 
^■^d — whether  grudgingly  or  not  her  gratified  vanity  will   probably 
^Hrer  allow  her  a  moment  to  consider.     She  never  hears,  or  at  most  is 
never  supposed  to  hear  the  scoff,  or  see  the  contemptuous  smile;  and, 

I  be  true,  not  many  wry  faces  are  made  by  the  family  and  friends  into 
I  circle  of  whom  the  emancipated  huurgetn^e  is  introduced,  unless  per- 
p  Jewish  blood  is  supposed  to  How  in  her  veins — and  Jewish  bloiwl 
coating  of  gold,  however  thickly  laid  on,  can  ever  gild;  although, 
)  a  iftrange  contradiction,  the  saimts  of  the  great  Jew  banker,  the 
W  immortal   and    all-powerful,   are  constantly   tilled    by  the    rank 
d  fashion  of  the  Faubourg.     But  then  a  ball  is  a  ball— n  temptation 
Aci  Duchess  can  resitit :  H  {d  ne  tire  pas  a  cons^'^quence.  Wealth,  wealth  I 
M^ these  days  of  money- getting,  is  admitted,  and  even  welcomed  into 
^^k  arms  of  rank.     But  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  otfshoot  of  old  no- 
^Kly,  who  should  dare  to  have  a  heart,  and  love  another  heart,  and 
^Bt  a  money-sack  I     No  ridicule^  no  satire,  no  biting  irony  is  f^harp 
^Sough  to  wound  his  feeliitgs.     Above  all,  woe  betide  the  poor  girl, 
however  excellent  her  faniiivi  however  amiable  herself,  who  should 
dare  to  love  in  turn,  without  gold  to  give  a  proper  makeweight  to  her 
«47Dtinient .'     All  the  old  downgers  of  the  Faubourg,  indignant  at  losing 
I  &a  adorer^  or  one  whom  they  fancy  might  be  such,  will  spit  hre  and 
\  iliiines,  and  venom,  and  talk  hideous  scandal  of  them  ;  aye!  and  men, 
'  who  call  themselves  men,  will  join  in  coward  conspiracy  with  women's 
tongties  to  drive  the  unhappy  victim  from  the  face  of  society,  from  the 
iiice  of  the  world  if  they  could  eflvct  it* 

One  of  the  best  results  of  these  intermarriages  with  other  classes, 

be  they  misalliances  or  not,  is  not  so  much  the  fortune  they  bring 

^Sto  the  families  of  impoi^erished    nobility  as   the   improvement  of 

^■rir  race,  in  a  physicid  point  of  view.     Little  beauty  enough  is  to  be 

PRt  with  among  the  high  titled  in  France :  and  perhups  the  very  want 

of  that  advantage  was  the  cause  of  the  great  supremacy  accorded  in 

encb  society  to  beauty,  even  in  both  sexes,  where  it  was  found  to 

at.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  exclusive  inlermnrriage  ays- 

in  families,  which  formerly  existed,  deteriorated  the  breed,  if  we 

be  allowed  the  word,  almost  as  much  in  France,  as  it  has  notori- 

ly  been  known  to  have  done  among  the  Spanish  nobility.     Nobility, 

atever  its  pretensions,  follows  the  general  mysterious  law  of  nature, 

lUch  demands  intermixture,  extension,  progress,  in  order  to  plant  for* 

yd  its  cre;4tures  in  true  beauty  and  vigour.     By  fostering  their  pre- 

licial  prejudices  of  exclusiveness,  the  old  French  families  materially 

[ired  their  exterior  and  natural  nobility  of  form  and  hearing.    Perhaps 

"England,  the  original  pell-mell  intermixture  of  Saxon,  Danish,  Nor- 

i^and  who  knows  how  many  other  races,  may  have  givet\  u^  lW\.\\\i^- 

J«d  caati  which  still  renifiins  stamped  upon  our  petv\v\e.    It.  ixw^Xstt. 
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conlidenil?  aKserted^ bowever,  that  in  France  Napoleon  did  niueb  move 
than  he  pusKibly  intended  to  do,  when  he  mined  together  the  axi^tocrt- 
cif»  uf  birth,  wealth,  and  courage,  by  forced  marnagea,  inaamudi  as  hie 
mixed  the  races,  and  in  racing  langnaije,  produced  a  better  "  stock." 
There  ure  naughty  tongues  that  say  that  he  wai>  much  aided  in  thi» 
la&k  of  heautifyiijg  by  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Armies  into  Partjs:  '  ~ 
that  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  i 
intermixture  ftybteni  niiiy  likewise  have  iu  resnlta  in  the  a 
of  the  heart  of  French  nobility,  and  that  there  may  he  n 
among  them  to  hlea^  the  eyes  of  a  future  generation. 

To  enter  into  the  aubject  of  morality  in  what  i&  buppoeed  to  be  tlit 
mu!it  religiims;  and  it  ought  to  be  supposed  consequently,  (whedicr 
falsely  or  not  isi  another  matter,)  the  most  moml  portion  of  the  higher 
laiiks  of  fioctety  in  Puris^  would  be  a  delicate  and  invidious,  a  hattrd- 
okLSf  and  almost  an  impuHsible  tkihk,  so  finely  drawn  are  the  diffemt 
uttaftccs  of  convcnancet  decorum,  morality  and  virtue^  ao  complicitei 
and  entangled  are  the  mebhea  of  the  web  of  reasonini^  upon  thm 
subjects. 

An  illustration  or  two  might  convey  a  vague  notion  of  the  vnMt 
idea  of  morality  in  the  regions  in  question. 

Oiice  upon  a  time — to  send  onr  story  back  into  an  epoch  Qlromtsstt 
and  to  avoid  all  personal  allusions  of  the  present  day — there  lirril  i 
certain  Slarqtiise,  whose  rather  extensive  tastes  in  matters  of  ealltutrrr 
and  extremely  varied  Haisonx,  rendered  even  her  best  friendii  shy  of  W* 
and  actually  closed  upon  her  the  doors  of  most  of  the  first  Mloaf^ 
Paris.  A  handsome  young  Viscount  **  came,  saw,  and  conquered."  Tbc 
conquest  was  not  ditticult :  but  to  keep  the  conquered  fortreM  iwlki 
tusk.  This  arduous  feat  he  was  declared  to  have  accotn  plijdied.  IV 
frail  Marquise  was  said  to  have  become  cunbtant  to  one  lover  sliW* 
The  young  Viscount  was  universally  declared  her  Saviour,  and  cttO|[i>' 
tuhited  by  all  his  and  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  because  '*  UCatti 
ramenic  a  la  vetia  !*'  and  the  lady  was  again  received  into  soacfj* 
The  words  liere  cited  arc  those  actually  used  on  the  occasion :  ther  < 
copied  from  the  mouths  of  the  moral  society  of  the  Faubourg  SlCi* 
main.  No  mutter  that  the  lady  had  a  husband  still  living,  mid  Ilk* 
to  live.  She  had  been  taught  the  convenattcc  of  having  only  < 
at  a  time :  and  that  lover  consequently  had  *'  brought  her  btck  tH* 
the  paths  of  virtue !**     What  a  Mugdalen  for  such  a  Saviour! 

So  much  for  the  wife  I  One  other  illustration  only  of  tJie  molKff  I 

A  young  Duchess  was  bending  over  the  cradle  of  her  in6yit  M* 
Her  face  was  beijmtng  with  a  smile,  which  the  pride  of  a  molhtff^» ^Mit 
can  ahine  mako  to  phiy  so  brightly  over  a  mother'a  lips.  Sbr««<^ 
dulging  in  soft  dreams  of  her  son's  future  welfare.  At  last  she  tmA 
her  headj  and,  looking  at  her  companion,  said,  **  I  trust  iW  !•*< 
child's  first  lia'uim  d' amour  will  be  with  some  married  lady  wf  oiif  f* 
society.  It  will  suve  him  from  fiilling  into  bad  com  puny,  and  k**ftW» 
from  (tlf  immoraiitt/,  I  should  like  to  choose  his  mistiess  royseUf  ^ 
how  I  should  love  her  then — love  her,  yes !   like  my  o\*  n  diiughtff** 

The  morality  of  the  wisli  in  a  mother's  mouth  may,  at  least,  bt  diSiri 
somewhat  qiieiiiionable*  But  this  was  a  French'  mother:  ind  ^ 
niorality  was  the  morality  of  the  Faubourg  St*  Germain. 

Another  sketch  of  character  ought  to  be  added  Wfore  wtipt^^ 
scene  of  tWt:  VauWui*^  S^,  Germain  ;  for  it  is  entirely  indijff«<»*^ 
that  soil,  ami,  \i  t\iMnd  A>fc>\Wtfi,\3fti'^\\»\»  ^st&jsli^gitcd  "r^nwi*** 
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IS  the  young  "  saint/ — the  frequenter  i>f  sermons — the  atten* 
er  of  latltes*  prttyer-buoks  to  church — the  pet  of  the  sanctimo- 

dii wagers.  ThjH  moral  y«it"g  gentleitmn  adopts  a  rigorism  of 
and  judgnient  upon  mattert^  questii^nliig  the  conduct  or  con- 
of  his  Deighboiirs,  which  suvourH  Jiitle  of  Christian  charity. 
Vh  this,  system  necessiiry,  he  says,  ou  account  of  hiu  p^ditical 

and  in  opposition  to  the  i>upposed  laxity  of  this  revoJutiunary 
t  by  what  line  of  argument  or  reason  he  arrives  at  his  necesisity, 
be  difficult  10  divine.     Be  it  not  supposed,  however,  that  th]§ 

extends  to  his  own  actions  in  secret:  it  m  to  be  questioned 
ether  he  would  not  feel  himself  seriously  aifronted  were  such  a 
ion  even  to  be  suggested  to  him.  In  his  conversation  only  he 
derant  as  the  Inquisition,  in  hii^  dress  as  Banctihed  as  a  welt- 
cherub  well  can  be :  but  neverthelei^s  lie  plays  and  ^ngs,  and 
and  tJirts,  and  devours  his  partner  with  eager  eyes,  and  goes 
J  dream  of  her  charms.  It  is  he  who  always  knows  when  ft  rat 
are  to  be  preached,  and  how  the  best  places  at  church  i*re  to 
Qed ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  h  as  well  versed  in  all  the 
C  and  scandal  of  churches,  preachers,  and  abbes,  as  an  homme  d 
would  be  about  tlie  affairs  and  chronicles  of  the  opera  couihses, 
ps  the  brightest  side  u[>on  which  to  view  the  salons  of  the  Fau- 
t.  Germain  is  as  r^un'wtu  for  mere  conversation.  Pruvided, 
,  that  the  conversation  do  not  turn  upcm  the  lament  for  de- 
pr**atDes8,  that  eternal  hymn  of  *'tlie  Faubourg.'* 
^H  ^^  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,*' 

IKty  in  Paris  is  that  light,  frothvr  chnnipagne-like  essence* 
Vench  fashionable  chit-chat,  bandietl  backwards  and  forwards  in 
i*ly  and  w  itty  battle  door-banter,  as  in  this.  It  is  as  different  from 
terfeit  in  other  regions,  and  more  especially  in  other  countries, 
French  wines  are  from  English  brown  stout.  Some  there  are 
^  prefer  the  latter  j  hut  stiE  even  they  must  own  that  it  is  heavy. 
n  to  the  necessary  perfection  in  this  most  glittering  ornament  of 
ench  society  it  is  required  to  be  alive  to  everything  passing — to 
ant  of  nothing,  past,  present,  and  future — to  touch  lightly  upon 
ects  with  ready  versatility,  and  as  lightly  let  it  fail  again — to 
I  right  word  for  every  thought,  for  every  circumstance,  for  every 
for  every  shade  of  rank  or  position,  (aud  the  word  chosen  must 
p  as  ft  needles  point*  if  it  be  not  expected  to  recoil  back  upon 
r*fr  with  all  the  heaviness  of  its  hluntness) — ^to  err  not  in  the 
\  shade — to  skim  gently  over  the  whole  surface,  and  yet  in 
ttg  catch  tlie  cream*  And  nowhere  is  this  perfection  attained 
ninent  a  degree  as  in  the  salons,  where  men  and  women  can 
ii  the  society  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain — nowhere  has  this 
ttting  of  witty  cunversation^  this  ease  and  grace  in  flattery  and 
I — this  babble  so  smooth,  and  yet  so  cutting,  so  light,  and  yet,  in 
•erials  necessary  for  its  fabrication,  so  solid,  so  heterogeneously 
»o  nicely  compounded,  appear  to  have  been  so  comfdete  a  study 
h  such  successful  results,  all  unstudied  as  it  appears.  Are  little 
I  taught  to  converse  as  they  are  taught  to  learn  grammar  ?  We 
might  suppose  so,  to  see  what  masters  they  aie  iu  the  art,  when 
*  grown  up. 

r  throwing  this  last  rosy  end  spiuigled  vei]  over  that  old  coc\u«£Uji& 
tifwurg  St.  Germain,  we  have  done  all  wc  can  i\yt  vlj  ^iv^  V'^ 
dUu. 
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BY    ALFBBD  CBOWQlfltt. 

In  sitting  down  to  write  this  **  little  account/*  I  beg  it  ta  be  under* 
stcM»(l  that  rny  only  intention  is  to  conyey  ^  friendly  wamingj  with  • 
winh  that  il  may  come  home  to  every  one^  as  "  little  acccmnts  "  alwtyi 
will. 

Every  one  knows,  he  he  young  or  old,  that  life  is  but  a  seriei  «f 

Siiyments,  from  the  obstetric  fee,  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  natllt. 
lan's  everyday  bill^  of  murtality  are  as  certain  aod  aa  iueTiltbleai 
the  parochial  ones ;  so  that,  however  careful  and  prudent  a  man  mir 
be,  he  must  have  his  *' little  account*/'  This  horrid  ''little  aceooat, 
has  been  my  rock  a-head  all  my  life.  At  my  birth  "  little  acconat" 
WEH  taken  of  nie>  m  a  big  brother  was  the  sum  total  of  my  paifot^ 
happiiiensj  nnd  the  claimant  of  the  sum-total  of  their  cstatea,  and  as 
no  account  to  be  thwarted. 

I  therefore  was  fiarmed  out  to  a  wet  nunc,  who  turned  ont  tabei 
very  dry  one  ;  and  my  comfort  wok  looked  upon  as  of  very  *'  little  ac- 
count/' except  as*  a  medium  for  the  remuneration  which  took  nlief 
every  quarter,  so  that  I  mijiht  safely  put  it  down  to  my  account,  tJial  I 
was  comparatively  comfortable  four  times  a  year. 

Time  rolled  on,  of  which  I  took  very  "  little  account "  tintil  I  w» 
hreechedj  for  which  my  father  had,  and  paid  the  *'  little  account,**  ud 
I  was  forthwith  packed  off  to  a  public  scbttol^  that  I  might  be  naadf  lit 
for  aomethtnjr^  when  mj  friends  had  made  up  their  minds  what  tn do 
with  me,  their  supernumerary  Messing.  Here  a  *' little  aceount''bd 
gone  before  me,  and  I  wa^s  known  to  be  only  number  t%vo,  and  vilocd 
accordingly.  Second  brothers  have  very  little  reason  to  be  placed  ia 
the  way  of  tasks  and  Hogging,  to  cram  their  brains  for  qti 
nmtnutiuns,  when  it  is  an  e£>tahlished  fact,  that  they  are  itt 
the  army  or  navy,  where  the  brains  that  have  caused  them  so  mvdk 
trouble,  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  knocked  out  in  a  very  short  and 
satisftictory  manner,  whether  they  were  loaded  with  Greek  and  I^lii 
or  not. 

ily  first  meeting  with  the  demon,  "  little  account,'*  was  very  wrh 
In  life :  the  means  of  raising  him  were  not  of  any  cabalistic  kii*d,  bal 
4piite  of  an  everyday  matter  of  fact  cliaracter.  I  was  loot*  and  btcsflt 
his  victim,  tli rough  that  most  unromantic  of  things— the  appetite.  Hf 
tempted  me  beyond  my  feeble  strength  through  a  pastry  cook*  *i»- 
dciw  ;  tarts  did  it !  Boys  at  a  public  school  are  looked  up»n  u  tbe 
natnraJ  victims  of  the  horrid  '*  little  accounts/'  and  are  alloi^ed,  iotW 
must  polite  munner,  to  get  into  the  trap  ;  with  the  hope  that  thcidi^ 
ktepers*  or  familiars  of  the  iiend,  mean  what  they  say,  when  ^ 
blandly  hint  ihat  *'any  time  will  do."  Youth  will  eat, — ^jain  b  dA* 
sivel — hoys  are  creatures  of  appetite  1  and  consequently  iJuey  for  lit 
first  time  find  themselves  shuddering  under  the  torpedo-like  IsJiotttf 
of  their  first  '*  little  account." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  ^'  my  first"  \  yet  Uit  l*n* 

feeh'ng  which   I  experienced  upon  its  being  .   w  mt,  *  ^ 

nowerfully  and  vividly  in  my  niiiid.  Its  unexpected  length  ww$Jtt^ 
jyaing ;  the  mau^  itvt^ixU^w  V'WV^iXW  custards,  the  ice*.  Uwe  !«■%«■* 
lastly,  t\ie  aum  tolu\.    \i  '^wva  vl  "^ilt^  ^sk^o^XoiiA^^  ^^^  lo  nf  ' 
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crown  a  week,  and  at  the  moment  it  Rppeared  just  as  insane  to  sup* 
po»e  that  any  political  economy  could  evtr  settle  it.  For  many  weeks 
I  had  a  horror  of  even  seeing  a  pastry-cook's  tray  pass  me  in  thestreet»<. 
I  had  also  a  very  whole^ojie  horror  of  this  paper  of  gQUrrnam/erie 
beini^  laid  before  my  father ;  for,  alas  !  he  never  ate  pastry,  being  of  a 
bilious  turn ;  and  I  could  easily  guess  his  indignation,  when  he  (for 
there  was  no  hope  of  my  doing  it  myself)  paid  for  my  depravity  of 
taste  in  paste. 

The  vacation  was  not  a  holiday  to  me*  I  did  *n't  go  home  alone  ; 
my  "  little  account "  went  with  me ;  and  I  felt  like  some  wretched 
prisoner  beinj^  sent  to  the  county  assiases,  and  indeed  a  severe  verdict 
was  passed  on  me.  I  was  doomed  to  hear  continual  harangues  and 
sermons  upon  extravagance ;  and  having  what  I  couldn't  pay  for 
likened  to  fraud  and  swindling. 

I  returned  to  school  with  dehght,  and  eschewed  pastry.  My  reao* 
lution  was  taken  never  to  go  beyond  my  exchequer  again.  Vain  reii»- 
lution  ! — my  income,  though  increased^  was*  not  large  enough  for  what 
I  imagined  my  necessities.  I  got  laughed  at  by  my  companions  for  my 
meanness  and  caution,  who  considered  it  anything  but  respectable  to 
be  out  of  debt,  as  any  one  doing  so  plainly  convinced  the  world  that 
he  was  a  person  not  worthy  of  credit. 

Our  little  clubs  were  unforeseen  swallowers  up  of  much  cash;  our 
boats  were  to  be  paid  for,  not  forgetting  our  bats  and  balls  ;  and  as  we 
could  not  row  without  a  slight  nautical  cut  in  our  attire,  straw-hats 
and  pea-jackets  were  indispensable-  The  club  tailor  sent  home  my 
suit,  ordered  by  our  captain,  at  a  very  credit  able  price ;  that  was,  at  a 
get-it-when-he-could  price. 

The  aforesaid  rowing  and  cricketing  produced  excessive  thirst. 
Beer,  and  other  compounds,  were  decreed  as  positively  necessary,  and 
were  scored  up  accordingly,  1  had  to  pay — that  h,  I  was  put  down 
to  pay — my  share,  whatever  part  I  had  taken  of  the  said  share.  To  re- 
fii&ej  would  have  been  to  incur  the  penalty  of  being  sent  to  Coventry 
as  a  sneak;  so,  by  almost  unavitidable  circumstances  and  example,  I 
became  again  the  owner  of  a  "  little  account/' 

About  this  time  a  slight  down  on  niy  chin,  and  some  few  scholastic 
triumphs,  led  me  to  consider  myseif  almost  a  man,  I  immediately 
penned  what  I  felt  to  be  an  excellent  letter  to  my  parents,  asking  for 
M  alight  increase  in  my  allowance,  and  a  pair  of  razors.  My  father  was 
M  wag  of  melancholy  temperament.  He  had  no  idea  of  a  real  joke, 
such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  would  make  you  laugh*  The  objects  of  his  fun 
generally  felt  it  most  seriously,  as  in  this  case  I  did  ;  for  with  great 
promptitude  he  sent  me  the  required  razors,  but  no  money ;  hinting 
that  he  should  be  pleased  if  I  would  cut  down  my  expenses  at  the  same 
time  that  I  cut  down  my  beard.  This  joke  was  none  to  me,  for  I  felt 
myself  a  bankrupt  boy*  The  next  post,  however,  relieved  my  anxie- 
ties, for  a  secret  letter,  or  one  bearing  that  character,  from  my  mother, 
enclo^d  me  the  amount  of  my  liabilities,  accompanied  by  a  strong  mo- 
ral lesson,  discouraging  me  from  placing  mjself  in  the  situation  of 
again  drawing  forth  ant*ther  of  my  fiither*s  melancholy  joken.     This 

ive  me  great  chagrin,  for  I  knew  that  my  elder  brother  was  spending 

I  his  stable  more  than  was  tdlowed  me  for  everything.  But  as  there  are 
elder  brothers,  so  there  must  be  younger  brothers ;  and  I  would  advise 
all  such  to  remember,  that  timber  does  not  grow  for  them,UQt  d^se^xXx^ 
bonk  recognize  their  signatures,  and  that  eldest  aoas  ore  \^x\i  lot  '«> 
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pnrposei  and  tlml  younger  sons  are  mere  accidenU  np«m  wKicK  iht 
family  pay  deodands, 

iSchool-day.^}  or  Ccille^e*dayst  for  tbey  are  the  same  thing,  wiQ  hatf 
an  end  ;  and  then  the  dtK»r  of  the  great  world  ts  opened^  and  yoa  aft 
thrust  out  tu  fight  your  way  with  wejiponsof  education  ar  fortune.  At 
this  epoch  every  one,  naturuUy  iilarmed  at  the  prospect  ao  siuddtolr 
bursting  upon  him,  becomes  bewildered,  not  knowing  which  %ii?  U 
turn  10  make  progress  throuf^h  the  mass  which  appears  to  crowd  erm 
avenue  available  to  fortune  and  fame.  Ikfany  unfortunates  pluceil  la 
this  dilemma,  wntbout  any  guide,  rush  into  a  cul-de-sac^  from  whic!  t 
very  seldom  have  energy  enough  left  to  rescue  themselres,  whe 
fatal  mistake  is  discovered.  I,  in  this  manner  felt  stunned  mod  htm\jh 
dered  with  the  prospect  before  me,  when  my  father  presented  melotlB 
world,  and  the  world  to  me. 

I  certainly,  tn  the  distance  of  indistinctness,  beheld  an  old  f^enUe* 
man,  borne  down  with  age  and  years  of  toil,  sestted  on  a  woot-sack  j 
and  a  little  gentleman,  Avith  a  baton  of  Field- Marshal,  to  which  bii 
legH  bore  a  strong  resemblance,  tottering  along,  covered  with  homian 
and  glittering  in  orders.  Liw  and  War  I  understm»d  them  \»  br* 
Here  vvan  a  choice,  if  I  persevered  and  was  lucky ;  then  I  might  ia 
time  become  like  one  of  them. 

The  pride  of  my  ftimily  only  allowed  me  the  choice  of  the^  tw» 
paths,  for  as  all  the  money  of  the  family  went  to  my  !>rother,  thef  m- 
tended  to  lavish  its  interest  upon  me.  I  chose  th«  law,  and  accord- 
ingly began  my  studies,  which  the  vivacity  of  my  dispo«iition  aoflo  iBi- 
covered  to  be  only  gaining  the  knowledge  of  a  »erie»  of  liolemn  coajor* 
ing  trick s»  with  which  to  confound  comaion  tense,  by  proving  blafl 
was  white,  and  turning  causes  into  effects  for  one's  uwn  fteneflL  Iti 
members  I  found  to  consist  of  men  who  go  into  cltambera  where  that 
is  no  landlady,  devil  tht^ir  own  kidneys*  and  live  hard  upnn  thebHt 
of  everything.  Their  studieH,  upon  the  first  phince,  are  severe,  nnm 
they  appear  to  study  man  and  wnmrtu-kind,  Blackstoiie,  Chitt),  tie 
Jlute,  the  piimo,  oysters,  beer,  and  Ude. 

The  law  bt'ing  a  dry  Ktndy,  miint,  1  suppose,  create  the  eictvtft 
drought  which  seems  to  toroitnt  the  younger  branches  of  thi>  pwifc^ 
sion.  ^Iv  first  week  initiated  me  into  many  mynteries;  Rmung  vkidk 
I  found  that  the  bed  whs  irsed  very  little  in  its  legitimate  baufTi;  ihi« 
Roda-waliT  was  break fast^ — stout,  and  hitter- ale,  Innch — all  kimli  d 
wine,  in  fsict  that  ivhicii  came  first  to  hand,  dinner^-whinkey,  shfffi* 
cobbler,  and  cigars,  supper :  so  that  the  study  of  the  Uw  rediMfd  tW 
students  into  a  completely  liquid  ^tate. 

As  a  tyro,  I  was,  of  course,  horni^  away  by  the  current,  not  hkin|El» 
appe^^r  anything  but  perfectly  indrpenflent.  Accordingly  I  kepti««^ 
drank,  smr»ked,  and  did  the  *'/«4/"  with  the  best  of  them;  altf^-^ 
my  real  independence  consisted  alone  in  my  being  tny  own  m*^' 

a  youth  ;  which  genenilly  means  having  no  c«»ntrtd  ov, 

a  latch-key  to  go  in  and  out  un^u^/stioned.     My  real   j 
yearly  allowance,  sufficiently  snmll,  from  my   family,  wiu. 
quarter  dissipated  ;  for,  as  1  always  had  a  great  horror  of 
put  my  ftirtnne  in  a  lump,  applied  to  it  ctHistiintly- — for  \  v 
body  ready  money,  so  that  I  should  not  give  my  old  friend  i. 
acot^unt"  a  chance — ^and,  of  ctmrse,  found  one  morning  HvjX  &t  l** 
Dorado  bad  vai\\%Vved,  Aud  ^U  I  had  to  show  for  it  %va&  s  row  of  pnliiA^ 
boots,  a  longer  «^  c^my^V'^  Wvx\«7-Vv\,\\w.,  ^scstW^  ^^  b^antifoUy  i»Ui  pn*" 
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spectiVe  hy  smk-WHter  companions  and  diiwinlered  Jienps  of  clothen. 
witfi  numberleRS  uselesis  paraphernftlia  ntrewed  aWnt  my  cliiimhers.  A 
cold  shudder  ran  throngli  my  frnme,  I  was  not  worth  a  ducat ;  und 
there  lay  my  persecuting  friend,  in  the  shape  of  my  laundress's  '*  little 
•cconnt/'  which  I  was  unnble  to  settle. 

Thi«  was  unfortunate,  as  about  this  time  I  had  seriously  thou^rht  of 
investing  my  capital  fitrure  in  matrimony.  I  had  imig  felt  a  dis^u?<t 
for  the  law  in  every  other  shape  hut  that  of  a  father  in-law,  and  had, 
accordingly,  with  the  natural  vanity  of  my  age»  looked  about  me  where 
to  choose,  without  for  a  moment  doubting  my  own  snccess  when  I  had 
decreed  who  was  to  be  the  fortuufite  fair  one.  This  was  excusable. 
1  was  only  twenty-two,  and  stood  six  feet  somethiug,  without  my 
llDOts. 

With  this  noble  resolution  of  sncrificing  myself,  I  fluttered  tJirough 
enchanting  salonus,  polka'd  indefatigably,  lavished  my  tittentioiis  on 
mothers^  hub-nobbed  with  brothers — ^in  finct,  did  all  that  suieuble  yf*ung 
men  do  under  such  circumstances.  I  was  pontlering  and  hesitating 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pound  girls,  and  making  up  my 
mind  to  make  the  plunge  of  matrimonvt  wbt-n  I  ^vas  suddenly  most  dis^ 
agreeably  awakened  from  my  eastern  dream  by  that  horrid  "little 
account"  vvhich  was  a  simple-lwking  three-inch-aquare  piece  of  paper 
covered  with  little  hieroglyphics.  But  the  effect  was  astonishing.  I 
eadeavoured,  for  a  long  time,  in  vain,  to  remembrr  where  and  how  my 
moDey  had  so  soon  **  found  unto  itself  wings/'  until  I  recollected  the 
host  of  jolly  fellows  who  had  formed  such  an  attachment  to  me  as  to  be 
onable  long  to  keep  out  of  my  chambers,  continually  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  me,  and  <yften  sleeping  where  they  fell.  Such  enthusiasm, 
in  the  cause  of  friendship^  deserves  much,  I  was  young,  so  gave  all ; 
and  thus  found  myself  itaring,  in  a  stute  o(  clairvoi/ance,  at  the  laun- 
dress contemptible  "  little  account/' 

1  would  Uiive  written  to  my  ftilher,  but  my  rnzors  cut  off  all  hope  in 
that  quarter.  My  mother,  since  my  Ciirly  excapade^  had  brought  two 
female  t dive-branches  to  increase  the  fimiify  sti>ck,  so  that  I  bnd  nothing 
to  expect  from  her.  My  brotlier  was  '*  doing  Italy  *'  with  a  tutor^  or  I 
would  have  appealed  to  his  fraternal  feeling,  which  I  believe  was  not 
»o  bad,  had  he  had  the  opfmrtunity  of  exercising  it* 

What  was  I  to  do?  I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  threw  myself  on  my  sofa, 
in  deep  thou*£bt,  which,  of  cnurs;e,  ended  in  nothing;  that  being  the 
amount  of  my  capital  with  which  I  proposed  to  do  so  much  in  the  way 
of  reformaticm. 

I  resolved  to  he  a  martyr.  My  credit  was  good,  for  the  curintis 
reason  that  I  never  had  anv  •'  so  I  uiamiged  to  fiout  onward,  hut  with 
a  little  more  caution ;  cut  claret  and  liqueurs^  and,  in  couseqiieuce,  did 
without  the  doctor,  soda-water ;  and,  up<»n  review,  found  many  pairs 
of  rejected  bmjts  very  tnJerable  for  promiscuous  vvenr: — kicked  my  dog 
off  his  bed,  composed  of  sundry  habiliments^  and  found  coats  good 
enough  for  every  diiy.  But  uotwithHtauding  all  this  political  economy, 
being  obliged  to  live,  I  soon  found  myself  hemmed  in  by  *'  little  ac- 
counts," which  kept  me  in  a  continual  fever  and  irritation, 

1  had  gmje  on  very  well  for  three  months;  for  many  of  the  most 
canvi vial  of  my  friends  had  found  me  growing  exceedingly  dull,  and 
"  ad  saved  me  much  expense  by  seeking  the  company  of  other  men  who 
"  1  not  fear  *'  little  account'*,"  when,  one  morning,  I  found  iu  m^  V^Vtsix 
a  polite  and  interesting  note  from  a  tradesmau  '*  \v\i(i  \\o^^e^  \ 
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fthotild  be  able  t^  settle  hts  '  little  account '  as  hi^  bad  a  '  Httfe 
of  hh  own  to  settle  at  ibe  bejpnninff  of  tbe  ennuing  week."     Hen? 
a  (3eath«biow  to  tny  peace  uf  miud !     And  vras  I  reallj  to  beooniv  th« 
victim  of  a  *'  little  account,"  which,  if  I  did  not  immediatelf  sHwifiet 
would  certainly  bring  its  host  of  filed  brethren  to  destroy  mer  for  * 
a  sure,  though  a  most  extraordinary  pmceeding  with   creditor^^ 
upon  the  first  knowledge  of  your  being  unable  lo  pay  them,  tbejj 
the  mobt  insane  maimer,  send  in  their  accounts  in  a  lump. 

The  door  of  my  chambers  opened  as  I  lay  wrapt  in  ibeae  most  ua* 
pleasant  cogitations,  and  one  of  my  hopeful  aoqnamtanoes  made  hit  s^ 
pearance^  dashing  in,  with  a  cadence  from  the  last  new  opera*  aaa  I 
face  all  ftmiles,  as  if  independent  of  this  troublesome  world  altogitfar 
He  came  to  propt>se  a  day  «  flight  into  the  country,  and  the  turaiaf  of 
our  biicks  upon  the  musty  law,  and  its  dry  follies  and  folioa*  He  wfm 
saw  I  had  the  megrims :  the  complaint  waa  so  common  among  hiiHl 
that  the  symptoms  struck  him  immediately.  He  rallied  me  uuiit  Ufr* 
mercifully  upou  my  depression  from  such  a  cauae:  he  frankly  told  mt 
that  he,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  had  suffered  sererely  from  t^ 
**  little  account "  fever ;  which  waa  a  low  and  vulgar  attack,  but  whidu 
by  a  little  ingenuity,  he  had  made  respectable.  It  was  paltry  fuf  • 
gentleman  to  owe  paltry  sums;  and  he  found  by  collecting  the  litlit 
tnrmentor^  together  and  amalgamating  them  into  one  respectable  fvsit 
which  he  managed  by  doing  a  little  bill  at  a  heavy  diacoiint,  bt  oouli 
with  exceeding  ingenuity,  pay  one  debt  with  another* 

My  appearance  of  ignorance  of  such  matters  produced  from  hmi 
hearty  shout  of  laughter.  I  confess  I  had  a  slight  idea  of  Mephiil»' 
pheles  and  uthtr  gentlemen  of  that  school,  who  will  give  fou  all  yoi 
deaire  if  you  will  only  sign  your  name-  This,  I  have  often  tbtfia^ 
waa  a  waggish  allegory  dressed  up  by  some  German  drolls  i 
nothing  inoTe,  when  stripped  of  its  romantic  form,  than  tbr 
**  doing  a  bill,**  which  is,  without  exception,  the  surest  way  to  g»^ 
the  devil. 

Feeling  the  truth  of  my  own  thoughts  I  combated  his  ai^BiM 
and  would  not  be  tempted:  so  he  left  roe  to  seek  some  more  praedo* 
ble  man  to  join  with  liim  in  getting  an  expensive  cbampngiie  headacfaft 
and  a  recherchi  dinner  out  of  town,  which  he  called  enjoying  Ik 
country. 

As  I  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  take  more  credit  to  myself  (I  oatU 
not  find  a  better  word  than  credit ^  or  I  would  have  written  it)  fur  bt 
forbtnirance  than  I  deserve,  being  in  confidence  with  my  reader,  1 
at  once  honestly  confess  that  I  w*as  in  iove» 

I  had  endeavoured,  like  many  more,  to  mv^k^  love  a  go-hi 
the  little  urchin  resented  the  insult,  and  made  me  feel  that 
to  be  played  with  :  and  I  found  that  I  was  over  head  and   - 
ptiir  of  blue  eyes  of  such  softness  and  innocence  that  how  ii  ii-.j.^^- 
I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,  but  I  found  mysself  doing  poetry,  bajif 
polkas,  and  cdliirg  much  oftener  than  I  ought  to  hnv^e  Amkt*    I  » 
the  imprudence,  and  struggled  against  it;  but  I  was  tneabed* 

My  incfime,  or  rather  laj  out-going,  was  such  a  KmaU  siiiii  tlitf  1 
smiled  as  I  whispered  it  even  to  myself.  The  laundresses  ^  littk  i^ 
count"  and  the  Chancellor's  wig  alternated  in  my  tboughts,  sod  Itt 
how  much  ni'arer  one  was  than  the  other. 

Love  is  \ike  t\\vj  tw>vU\ajiihe,  Any  momeotary  relief  ia  flown  ».  «"* 
with  tlie  kuuwYeii^e  vV\%t  *\1  v^  ^v^cc^xtl  i;.^ik!y»^<^tkjE:ii&  ;  ojut  I  foond  mt 
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self  continually  wandering  towards  tbe  dwelling  of  my  fair  one,  merely 
as  A  relief  to  my  despairing  thoughts.  The  remedy  was  very  success- 
fill  indeed  whilst  I  was  turning  over  music,  or  practising  a  new  polka ; 
but  when  I  reached  my  solitary  chambers  I  found  its  intermittent  cha- 
racter; for  the  fever  and  lowness  of  spirits  again  returned  with  tenfold 
Dwer.  I  pen  this  ''little  account "  of  my  feelinga  fur  the  advantsi|fe 
'young  men  in  chambers,  that  they  may  know  the  symptoms :  and  I 
V,  now  that  I  am  a  much  older  man,  that  a  good  deal  of  Black* 
stone  mixed  with  a  little  Coke  will  put  out  the  iire. 

As  the  footmen  began  to  grin  when  they  opened  the  door  to  my  fre- 
CHI  en  t  knocking?,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  my  state  of  mind  »nd 
tne  usual  consequences  of  such  insane  behaviour,  viss,,  one  day  finding 
the  father  instead  of  the  daughter  in  the  drawing-room.  He  wa«  one 
of  the  old  school ;  blunts  stmight forward  and  jolly :  but  on  this  parti- 
cular day  there  was  an  attempt  at  magisterial  seriousneas  that  did  not 
•it  well  at  all  on  his  good-natured  face. 

He  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  pointed  to  a  chair^  and  draw- 
ing hiii  close  to  minci  said 

What  he  said  was  what  all  fathers  do  «ay.  What  I  said  was  quite 
another  thiug,  and  must  not  be  left  exactly  to  the  imagination.  I  had 
to  explain  my  intentions  ;  to  give  him  a  "  little  account "  of  my  proa* 
P«cts,  &c- 

I  looked  down  upon  the  carpet  and  up  to  the  chandelier,  hut  I,  in 
reality,  did  not  see  either,  for  I  was  thinking  what  a  very  '*  little  ac- 
count "  I  cottid  give  of  myself  or  my  prospects ;  and  when  I  looked 
AMcmd  at  the  merchant's  splendid  apartment,  the  laundress's  **  little 
acommt**  was  mixed  up  sadly  with  the  gorgeous  pattern  of  the  paper. 

As  a  man  of  business  he  divested  my  account  of  myself  of  the 
ferrent  and  rhapsodical ;  and  soon  discovered  that  my  expectations 
were  more  than  1  ought  to  expect,  and  my  prospects  of  that  undefined 
luitore  which  distance  always  gives  them.  His  eyebrows  rose  into  the 
powder  that  covered  his  forehead,  and  his  under  lip  magnified  in  that 
way  which  entirely  puts  doubt  out  of  the  question.  He  puiihed  his 
liftiids  into  bis  capacious  waistcoat  pockets  and  rattled  most  tantalizingly 
the  gold  therein,  which  appeared  to  chirp  out  a  very  tine  moral  lesson 
to  me.  After  giving  vent  to  a  long  and  sonorous  "  ah,"  he  said  he 
would  consult  the  lady's  mother  and  write. 

I  felt  that  my  face  was  rather  redder  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
when  I  took  my  hat,  if  1  may  judge  from  the  sly  look  of  the 
footman. 

The  letter  did  come,  and,  in  the  kindest  manner  possible  regretting 
tliat  he  had  not  spoken  earlier  ;  and  showing  me  the  impor<sibility  of 
Itieeping  a  wife  upon  Dothing,  the  very  seriousness  of  which  became 
exceedingly  funny.  He  hinted  that  her  fortune  and  style  of  living 
required  something  like  an  equivalent  one  on  the  part  of  a  husband ; 
he  would  have  been  proud  of  an  alliance  with  my  family.  Sec,  &c-,  &c. 

I  wrote  a  *'  little  account  "  of  my  position  to  my  mother. 

That  night  I  tore  the  heel  off  my  dress  boot,  in  the  bootjack. 

The  next  morning  I  had  a  small  bit  of  paper  passed  into  my  hands, 

a  genuine  copy  of  a  writ.     This  must  have  been  through  my 

,  all  the  tribe  being  in  the  pay  of  tradesmen,  keeping  a  good 

for  approaching  storms  ana  warning  them   of  d'<u3L^v^tQ\3b& 
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No  letter  arriving  from  my  mother,  I  determined  to  ran  down  and 
ihow,  in  plain  tennsj  my  desperate  situation  in  love  and  law ;  iat, 
without  vanity  be  it  written,  I  knew  that  I  had  made  a  deep  bn* 
pression  on  my  fair  enalaver^  and  that  parental  precaution  had  come 
too  late* 

I  was  accordingly  just  on  the  point  of  departure  when  my  felheri 
old  steward  entered  my  chambers.  He  was  a  fine  crusty  specimen^ 
the  old  school  ;  he  had  nursed  me  aa  a  child,  and  felt  towaida  me 
almost  a  parental  affection, 

He  hrtd  been  despatched  to  inform  me  of  the  hasty  departure  of  mr 
father  atid  mother  for  Rome,  after  the  receipt  of  a  letter  foom  mj 
brother's  tutor,  stating  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  brother,  wW  ft 
seems  had  been  living  a  little  too  fast  in  that  gay  city. 

I  regretted  much  the  intelligence  he  had  brought,  althongh  I  hai 
been  from  childhood  so  estranged^  as  I  have  before  writtea* 
from  the  rising  sun,  that  my  affection  for  him  had  nerer  been  cuh> 
vated  as  it  ought  to  have  been;  yet  I»  of  course,  could  not  divai 
myself  of  feeling  and  regret  for  him  as  my  brother. 

The  old  man,  to  w!iom  I  gave  my  confidence,  felt  much  for  my 
situation^  but  handled  me  very  roughly^  as  was  his  wont,  upon  my  ft- 
travagancies,  but  listened  more  leniently  to  the  account  I  gave  him  of 
my  **  young  woman/'  as  he  termed  her.  That  evening  found  hiu* 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  pish»ing  and  p&ha-ing  over  my  sundry  *'  lictk 
accounts,"  calling  me  all  ^rts  of  puppies  and  chaps,  with  the  freedtfi 
given  him  hy  long  service- 
When  he  had  fished  out  something  like  a  statement  of  my  liabili- 
ties from  my  very  rough  way  of  keeping  accounts,  which  aofriM 
his  methodical  temper  exceedingly,  he  took  off  his  spectadeCt  pot 
tliem  carefully  in  their  case,  then  winked  at  me  with  a  sly,  proud  kiA, 
whereby  I  saw  that  all  his  good  nature  had  returned,  and  told  me  ii 
confidence  that  he  was  "rather  warm,*'  which  1  well  knew  b<f^^' 
and  that  he  would  settle  tbe  whole  swarm  of  little  account*  i^  1 
would  promise  to  be  a  good  boy,  for  he  still  considered  me  oil%  iB^ 
never  do  so  any  more.  As  to  the  "  young  woman/'  he  didn't  utkr  i 
word  of  advice,  but  shut  one  eye  with  excessive  vigour  and  poked  se 
in  the  ribs. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  some  one  enter  my  outer  chamber  «a^ 
speak  to  the  laundress.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  opened  mv  bediiMa 
door,  and  stood  a  picturesque  figure  in  my  shirt,  before  my  iady-lo»«*» 
>a.  The  confusion  in  my  face  con  Id  only  be  equalled  by  the  baefaekr* 
ike  confusion  of  the  sitting-room,  which  was  looking  more  disonteii 
under  the  superintendence  of  my  smutty- faced  laundrtsaa* 

I  shrunk  back,  and  hurriedly  made  myself  fit  to  appear.  I 
him  bv  the  arm  and  led  Iiim  out  of  the  dust  raised  by  the  t 
miscalled  cleaner,  into  the  quiet  little  quadrangle  of  the  ij3 
here,  after  much  hesitation ^  stated  to  me  the  cause  of  his  viiit, 
arose  from  some  conversation  with  his  wife  concerning  me  and  hk 
daughter.  He  glanced,  as  delicately  as  possible,  at  the  yooog  l«df** 
feelings,  although  slight  ^s  it  was,  it  made  my  heart  beat  a  tadofi 
tattoo.  His  offers  of  settlement  were  noble,  consequent  opoe  mf 
father's  responding  in  some  degree  in  my  behalf.  I  thanked  hm^ 
well  as  my  confused  feelings  would  let  me,  and  begged  him  »»* 
mediately  to  coit^^nd  with  uiy  father^  who,  I  had  re«iHio  t»  1^* 
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would,  seeing  my  interests  so  deeply  coocerncd,  coosent  to  i 
to  contribute  to  my  happiness. 

We  shook  hands  and  parted.  ^  The  good  old  steward  came  to  hicak- 
fast  with  me,  and  put  sundry  little  receipts  upon  a  file  whidi  he  had 
hrouffht  with  him,  placing  beside  it  a  litUe  aoooont  book,  on  ooe  leaf 
of  which  he  had  entered  a  sum  placed  to  my  credit,  and  todc  modk 
pains  to  show  me  how  to  roister  carefully  the  spending  of  it.  I  told 
him  of  my  early  visitor,  when  the  slap  he  gave  on  the  leg  of  his 
leather  breeches  echoed  like  the  report  of  a  gun  throng  the  ^joining 
chambers. 

Weeks  rolled  on,  and  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  duunbers,  when 
I  received  a  letter  sealed  with  black  firom  my  fither,  infonnii^  me  «f 
mj  brother's  death,  and  begging  me  to  hasten  down  to  the  fiunily 
mansion  and  make  preparations  for  their  reception.  The  tone  of  hv 
letter  no  longer  soundfed  as  if  addressed  to  ^number  two."  I  was 
mtmber  one,  and  his  pride,  I  cannot  say  affection,  was  bestowed  only  on 
the  heir  of  his  house. 

Need  I  write  more  of  this  ''little  aoconnt,"  than  to  say  my  des- 
tinies are  accomplished.  My  wife  certainly  continually  fari^s  me  in 
^little  accounts,"  and  although  I  have  now  the  power  of  meedi^ 
them  with  a  high  hand,  I  fed  an  instinctive  shudder  at  their  very 
appearance  or  name,  as  being  the  bugbears  of  my  eariy  years. 

And  my  last  advice  to  young  men,  who  bemg  human,  must  have 
^  little  accounts,"  is,  on  no  account  to  let  them  run ;  for  they  invariably 
mn  towards  the  prison  doors;  and  the  moment  a  man  enters  there, 
fot  a  slight  attachment  made  by  the  law  forces  him  after  them,  he  is 
thenceforth  of  very  ''little  account.'' 


JESSIE. 
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I  Kxsw  thee,  Jestie,  in  thmt  lorely  time 

When  woman's  beuity,  at  a  bud  ondoong, 
Shed  a  lustre  o'er  thy  ycmthful  prime, 

like  morning's  Uusn  on  summer  sea  reposing  ; 
Lore  and  laughter  in  thine  eye  did  play. 

Thy  fairy  form  with  healthful  beauty  teeming ; — 
The  £sirest  sky  that  heralds  in  the  day 

Was  nerer  yet  with  greater  promise  beaming. 

But  few  years  pass*d — I  gazed  on  thee  again, 

And  fut,  but  knew  not  why,  a  chilling  sadness  ; 
Thy  soft  and  trembling  Toioe  was  not  as  when 

lu  bell-like  music  fillM  the  heart  with  gladness  ; 
And  to  the  ashy  pallor  of  thy  brow 

Faint  lines  of  blue,  ethereal  hue  had  giren, — 
As  oft,  amid  a  sky  of  fleecy  snow, 

We  dimly  trace  a  glimpse  of  distant  hearen. 

Oh !  thou  wert  like  the  brilliant  dew  which  shone, 

A  litjuid  gem,  the  gentle  flow*r  adorning, — 
Too  pure  for  earthly  dwelling,  thou  hast  flown 

Ere  aught  of  woe  had  shadowM  life's  young  morning. 
For  now  1  see  thee  on  the  cold,  cold  bier, 

Serene  and  loTely  as  an  infant  sleeping  *,— 
I  feel  a  /Ming,  but  may  not  thed  a  tear^ — 

TbyhokB  ofbMppmen  forbid  my  weeptng. 


DONCASTER:  ITS  SPORTS  AND  SATURNALIA. 


BY    TITB    AUTHOR  OF  '^OAMING,   OAMING-HOU8B5»  A.KD   GUl^flTSBS.'' 

Trb  course  at  Doncaster,  under  its  present  regulatioii,  is  free  from 
[every  description  of  gambling:  booth  or  table.  Formerly  it  was  infested 
with  ^angs  of  the  most  desperate  vagabonds  that  ever  prejed  on  tq]^ 
credulitVj  and  every  species  of  inventive  machinery  and  novel  implemcsi 
of  temptation  was  had  recourse  to,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  cupidity  «f, 
and  plunder  the  ineiperienced.  The  mo§t  adroit  of  the  London  pro* 
fessors  and  houses,  or  schools,  as  they  are  termed,  of  ittnerasit  thimb&s- 
riggers,  and  others,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  assembled,  and  w«t 
generally  distributed  over  the  course,  and  in  every  bj-pailh  thereto,  to 
prey  upon  the  credulous  multitude ;  and  so  daring  and  dcspeisle  mtn 
their  depredations^  as  well  in  regard  to  their  practices  on  tbe  conrie  if 
to  their  delinquent  mode  of  business  in  the  town,  that  the  magtstficy  «f 
the  county  and  the  corporate  authorities  determined  on  their  ooaipl#t 
extirpation.  At  the  period  spoken  of  there  were  at  the  least  froBi  ittf 
to  sixty  houses  or  apartments  engaged,  in  different  quarters  of  ihe  tows, 
for  the  express  purposes  of  play,  most  of  them  on  the  determined  lyi* 
tern  of  fraud  and  plunder  ;  and  so  lax  were  the  authorities  of  tlieto«l< 
that  the  doors  of  ihe  respective  houses  were  not  only  indiserimiBald^ 
thrown  opeu  to  all  who  presented  themselves^  but  placardsi  absolutllT 
printed  by  the  mayor*  (the  chief  authority  of  the  town,)  were  postH* 
and  every  degree  of  publicity  given  io  the  proceedings  within.  Cm- 
stables  also  (the  minor  authorities  of  magistracy)  were  placed  it  tb 
entrances  of  tbe  respective  dens, — not  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  bal 
(credai  JudtEm)  to  invite  the  passing  multitude  to  the  illicit  pastime* 
In  the  High  Street,  between  the  Mansion  House  and  Baxter  s  Gate,  it 
was  common  to  see  a  continuation  of  windows  exhibiting  the  ptriflMr^ 
nalia  of  the  game  of  U71  Deitx  Chiq,  A  cylinder  or  wheel,  of  gorf^os 
colouring,  with  an  immense  griffin's  head  in  the  centre,  with  eitduM 
jaws,  grinning  horror  and  destruction  at  tbe  gaping  crowd,  and  b  jnsli- 
position  with  this  captd  hjjTTibiie  a  large  ivory  ball,  bearing  nnoMnM 
indentations  on  its  surface,  and  coloured  respectively  black*  rs^  ^ 
blue,  ihe  speculative  points  of  the  game,  which,  even  in  its  iiiimttlMi 
and  understood  character,  was  of  most  destructive  result  lo  a  ^Skp^ 
but  which,  uuder  the  roguery  practised  by  means  of  false  balls,  (t0wd» 
in  the  technical  slang  of  the  thieves  who  adopted  them,  '*  strong  Jofc^ 
nies,"  from  the  circumstance,  it  is  presumed,  of  their  being  wdghtodii 
as  to  produce  and  effect  an  extra  strong  pull  against  the  player«)  n* 
certain  and  speedy  ruin. 

Tlie  open  streets  of  Doncaster,  as  well  as  the  houses^  swannid  ^ 
these  infernal  machines  of  plunder ;  and  so  daring  was  the  villant  fO** 
tised^  and  so  barefaced  and  extensive  the  robberies  effected,—^  ft*- 
quent,  also,  were  the  acts  of  personal  outrage  and  violence  commitlid^ 
complaining  parlies,  that  remonstrance  could  no  longvr  be  rtMUd  9f 
the  abatement  of  a  nuisance  which  h ad f  reached  so  l^earfVil  la  eiUiWi 
— dangciTOtt%  ^^^  lo  iW  ^mtov^  and  subversive  of  the  bMl  iaiuvti  ^ 
the  towntepeo^\e.  Vl\%\v  a\\^  W^^tX^^'ksA. '^(^swt^^^re 
plundered ;  auA  iVo^e  ^\vo  ^^ta.'^  ^iti^  ^V^  <:^T:ia)R:$2^Qat9 
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in  many  iastaoces  robbed  in  the  open  streets  of  wbatever  they  possessed, 
by  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  gangs  of  desperadoes  who  frequented 
the  place  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  plunder,  and  who  daringly  placed 
[  theoiselves  in  front  of  the  Betting  liooms^  and  other  conspicuous  posi- 
'  Ihms,  to  watch  their  prey  as  they  came  out,  and  as  daringly  to  attack 
them  in  the  highway  to  their  respective  habitations. 

It  is  DOW  about  twenty  years  since  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
town  commenced  their  efforts  to  enforce  an  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 
Their  measures  were  not,  in  the  first  in  stance,  of  that  decisive  and  de- 
termined character  to  meet  the  evil  with  effect,  being  chiefly  confined  to 
public  notifications  in  the  town  and  county  papers,  that  gaming  esta- 
blishments would  DO  longer  be  suffered  either  on  the  race-course  or 
elsewhere,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  any  violation  of  the 
prohibition.     The  corporate  authorities  were  evidently  aware  that  they 
I       had  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish  in  the  grand  measure  of  reform.     The 
constabulary  force   was  most   inadequate   to   enforce   the    regulations 
against  any  opposing  powers  by^tbe  hands  of  the  desperate  men  they  liad 
to  deal  with,     1 1  should  be  stated  also,  that  at  that  period  the  Betting 
Rooms  had  been  but  recently  established,  and  the  fact  could  not  be  con- 
cealed that  most  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  other  visitors,  nightly  con- 
gregated therein,  to  indulge  in  the  speculations  of  play.     Hence  arose  a 
difficulty  how  the   general  prohibition  could  be  enforced  without  inter- 
ference with  the  amusements  of  the  higher  grade.     Regard  being  had 
to  this  point,  it  was  generally  concluded  that  the  notifications  were  mere 
matter  of  form  and  pretext,  and  that  there  existed  no  real  intention  on 
'      iJie  part  of  the  authorities  to  adopt  any  practical  means  to  put  a  stop  to 
gaming,^ — it  was  argued,  and  that  with  reason,  that  no  partial  suppression 
of  play  could  be  enforced  ;  but  that  the  law,  in  its  just  administration, 
,       must  be  applied  with  equal  energy  to  major  and  minor  delinquents, — to 
oobi  and  uobblers, — there  being  virtually  no  distinction  between  the 
I      oae  and  the  other  in  the  object  and  pursuit  of  gain  by  illicit  means, 
^K^  Under  the  impression,  then,  that  the  pro prie tors  of  the  Rooms,  and 
^Blieir  titled  and  privik^ged   patronst  would  remain  unmolested  in  their 
^Bports  and  speculative  games,  the  whole  tribe  of  gamesters  tiocked  as 
^Kisual  to  their  grand  rendezvous ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Subscription  Uooms  had  made  their  usual  tabular 
arrangements  for  play,  than  the  whole  denounced  party  look  example, 
and  aj^ain  overwhelmed  the  town  with  hazard,  roulette^  thimble,  E  O, 
ad  Vn  dntx  cinq  tables*     For  the  first  two  days  in  the  ruchig  week 
bey  were  unmolested  in  their  avocations  both  on  the  course  and  in  the 
»wn  ;  but  on  the  grand  day  of  meeting,  the  St.  Leger  day,  a  bold,  well- 
arranged,  and  determined  plan  was  put  in  force,  which  terminated  in 
lie  complete  rout  and  extirpation  of  the  grand  gang  of  thieves  and  va- 
Bibonds  who  for  years  had  infested  the  locality. 
Although  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  queslion  some  whisperings 
jind  rumours  were  abroad  that  the  authorities  intended  to  enforce  the 
obibitions  of  which  public  notice  had  been  given,  yet  they  produced 
Ot  the  effect  of  deterring  the  tribe  of  plunderers  from  their  pursuits, 
iit,inere)y  put  them  on  the  qui  vive  against  attack.     Their  tables  and 
nplemeots  of  play  were  as  usual  pitched  about  the  course,  and,  in  pro- 
ction   thereof,  some  hundreds  of  most  desperate  characters  hovered 
aut,  prepared  for  determined  resistance,  under  any  allcm^l  Vq  \sic\^^\. 
them-    J I  appeared  that  a  Dieefing  of  the  county  itta^\^Vt?s.c^  \i^^  \i^«»^ 
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held  in  the  town,  and  at  such  meeting  the  measure  hod  been  detennxned 
oji  to  put  down  the  evil  by  remonstrance  and  advice,  but  this  failings  to 
adopt  the  alternative  of  force. 

As  the  hour  of  racing  approached,  the  usual  immense  concourse  of 
persons  had  assembled  on  the  course ;  and  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  the 
refreshment  booths,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  grand  stand,  were  seen  & 
multitude  of  persons  congregated  together,  armed  with  bludgeons*  and 
with  large  bags  filled  with  flint-stones.  A  more  desperate  or  deter^ 
mined  set  of  men  in  appearance  can  scarcely  be  conceiTed.  They  haJ 
formed  themselves  in  some  order,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
strong,  and  appeared  to  bo  waiting  an  expected  interruption  and  attacL 
About  one  o^clock  a  strong  party  of  the  m  agist  racy »  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  the  late  Lord  WhamclifTe,  and  his  son,  Mr,  Stuart  Wortlej', 
Lords  Mikon,  Spencer,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  tb«f 
large  retinue  of  tenants  and  servants  on  horseback,  aided  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  town,  and  by  many  of  the  surrounding  gentry  and  hsweOt 
with  certain  townspeople  sworn  in  for  the  occasion,  appeared  on  the 
course,  and  were  seen  approaching  the  position  taken  up  by  the  de- 
nounced thimble-riggers  and  their  desperate  gang. 

The  cavalcade  moved  in  most  quiet  order  until  they  reached  the  nir- 
row  entrance  to  the  field  ;  and  no  sooner  had  two  or  three  of  the  fee*' 
most  of  the  magisterial  party  appeared,  than  a  shower  of  ^int^tooes  and 
other  destnictive  missiles  was  directed  against  them.  This  bold,  isM^ 
lent,  and  outrageous  proceeding  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  sujcceidkl 
remonstrance ;  and,  no  other  course  being  left  to  the  magislracy  hi 
that  of  determined  attack,  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  his  son,  followed  ly 
other  noblemen,  gentlemen^  and  thetr  followers,  most  gallantly  rode  \n 
amongst  the  party,  amidst  a  most  destnictive  discharge  of  dints  mi 
fiourish  of  bludgeons,  which  failed  not  to  effect  serious  mischief*  Lofd 
VVharncliffe  was  severely  wounded  on  the  head  by  one  of  these  miistki; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  flow  and  loss  of  blood,  his  Lordahip  did  odl 
quit  the  field  until  after  the  complete  rout  of  the  gang. 

Although  a  lamentable  aflray  in  its  consequences,  it  beoUDt  vk^ 
mately  ludicrous  in  its  character ;  for,  afVer  a  warfare  of  about  a  qusnff 
of  an  hour  only^  during  which  the  strong  iron-handled  buuting-vrhipKif 
the  noblemen,  and  gentry,  and  their  servants,  did  most  heavy  »ccOM 
on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  their  desperate  enemies^  the  wholo  bl^ 
talton  of  scamps  were  most  efleclually  put  h^jn  de  cambeO^  and  oil  tWr 
implements  and  machinery  of  play  destroyed.  The  ludicroiis  put  d 
the  business  was,  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  swift-footed  of  At 
beaten  party  were  seen  scouring  the  country,  and  making  thfir  Uglt 
over  hedge  and  dileh  to  escape  capture,  hut  closely  pursued  bf  tli 
grooms  and  tenants  of  Lords  Fitzwitliam  and  other  whippecMBf  9^ 
laid  on  the  lash  with  no  light  or  sparing  hand. 

The  fray  endt^d  in  the  capture  of  about  ninety  of  the  most  despmii 
of  the  gipsy  and  thimble^rigging  school,  and  their  safe  lo^fP^ 
(many  severely  wotmdod)  in  the  cage  under  the  grand  staod^  ftw 
whence  they  were  in  due  course  removed  to  prison.  NoChhig  oirf 
possibly  exceed  the  cool  and  determined  courage  of  Lord  iniuimJi^ 
and  his  party  against  a  host  of  most  powerful  and  despefute  ctosdtf^ 
The  effect  of  \hia  result  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  most  beoefieial)  fc 
inasmuch  as  most  v^S,  v\\e  vV\ti^\«-x\^^\i^'^?L^i&.V«(^\ds  were  eiwucd  in  lit 
low,  frauduleut  ganuwj  e^va\i\\^V\n^v\V*.  m  n>c^^  VQr«\i>,^^Q«e|^<««ie^5niirf>^ 
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the  consequences  tbat  might  attend  their  detectioOf  and  accordingly 
disappeared  altogether,  and  so  disburdened  the  town  at  once  of  half  its 
plague  and  pestilence.  Since  this  period  the  respective  mayors  and 
authorities  of  Doncaster  have  at  times  acted  in  further  suppression  of 
gaining* houses;  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sub?cription 
Rooms  and  the  Berkeley  Club,  there  are  eo  kn*rmi  establishments  of 
play  in  the  town,^ — although  there  are  still  naany  **  close  shaving  shops/* 
held  in  obscure  passages,  and  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  town,  to  which 
introdaction  is  given  by  touttj,  or  fellows  who  prowl  about  to  pick  up 
flats  or  pigeons  for  plucking. 

Last  year,  one  euch  establishment  was  complained  against  by  a  vic- 
tim who  had  been  dexterously  fleeced  by  some  ten  or  twelve  fellows  in 
concert  at  the  table,  and  they  speedily  decamped*  under  apprehension  of 
the  evil  which  would  certainly  have  resulted  to  lb  em  had  they  dared  to 
re-open  their  den  of  plunder.  Above  all  other  evils  that  operate  to  the 
ruin  of  men  addicted  to  play,  close  bells  (or  houses  exclusively  opened 
lo  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  inheritors  of  fortune,  and  to  the  wily 
and  self-dubbed  gentlemen  scoundrels  who  cater  for  and  aid  the  demon 
proprietors  in  their  lawless  practices)  are  the  most  destructive.  Gaming 
is  a  passion  so  universal,  and  so  interwoven  with  human  nature,  that 
Iraman  laws  and  enactments  have  in  ail  ages  been  ineffectual  to  its  con- 
trol. Check  it  in  one  way,  and  tts  scrofulous  nature  will  find  outlet  and 
action  in  twenty  others.  On  the  point  at  issue  between  public  and  pri- 
vate play,  the  verdict  must  be  in  favour  of  the  fonner,  by  reason  that 
there  is  a  mutually  protective  influence  in  a  crowd  or  number  of  per- 
bopposed  to  a  bank,  which  is  not  the  case  between  party  and  party, 
ch  an  epoch,  and  on  such  events  as  that  of  Doncaster  Races»  when 

Tbany  thousands  congregate  in  the  town,  all  immediately  intent  on 

Drting  and  speculative  pursuits,  all  provided  with  nieans^  and  all  rest- 
less in  their  anxiety  to  increase  such  means  by  chance  or  skilful  o|)era- 
lion,  it  is  questionable,  under  impartial  and  unprejudiced  consideration 
Tlhe  subject,  whether  policy  does  not  point  out  non-interference  by  the 
luthorities  within  reasonable  limit,  and  where  no  fraud  is  resorted  to  at 
public  play,  as  the  least  baneful  course  in  its  general  effect,  inasmuch  as 
the  extensive  losses  and  evil  consequences  of  private  play  are  greatly 
dinoinished  thereby,  and  the  designs  of  the  prowling  sharper  and  his 
insidious  confederate  pimp,  having  less  field  for  operation,  are  in  great 
measure  defeated. 

In  reference  to  the  two  establishments  at  Doncaster  (the  Subscription 
Rooms  and  the  Berkeley  Club),  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  sur- 
veillance of  magisterial  authority,  it  is  but  truth  to  say,  that  the  system 
of  play  is  that  of  the  fair  and  recognised  principle  of  the  game,  with 
which  every  player  actually  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  before 
he  commence  operations.  At  the  Berkelej-  Club,  in  particular,  where 
French  hazard  alone  is  played,  and  where  the  iliie  of  the  Doncaster 
visitors  resort^  the  arrangements  are  upon  a  very  liberal  principle  of 
business  and  accommodation,  a  fact  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  one  of  the  old  school,  and  a 
stranger  to  the  narrow-minded,  and  covetous,  and  quibbling  system  of 
modem  hellites. 

Doncaster  may  therefore^  in  a  comparative  sense,  be  said  to  be  purified 
from  its  former  state  of  play  pollution-   Hie  course,  aft\ye^oni  o\i%tT^^^^ 
IS  free  from  ail  those  dangerous  temptations  wb\c\i  Vora\«iT\^  \«»a^\Tft3X^'^ 
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the  idle,  and  gulled  the  credulous  multitude.  It  19  now  m  absolute  cW 
racier  a  place  of  holiday  recreation  and  pleasurable  excitement^  openi&f 
a  field  of  enjoyment  to  thousands,  and  that  within  wbolesonie  and  rea- 
sonable limitSt 

The  immediate  approach  to  the  course  from  the  town  is  by  a  pleifiBit 
avenue  of  tall  umbrageous  trees,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  races  an 
usually  placarded  with  detached  sentences  from  Scripture  (the  selectiitt 
of  methodist  missionary  preachers  and  tractarians),  admoottory  of  tin 
sin  of  indulging  in  such  vain  and  ungodly  amusemenla^  and  reminding, 
or  intending  to  remind,  the  passing  million  that  *^  the  wages  of  sto  if 
death/'  and  that  '^  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  them  to  judg- 
ment," with  many  other  such  admonitory  passages*  Some  years  ImuI* 
this  avenue  approach  to  the  course  used  to  be  the  resort  of  every  ^ 
scription  of  the  most  crippled  and  mutilated  specimens  of  iiefnniie4 
humanity,  many  of  them  of  a  nature  so  frightful  in  forniatioti,  or  IQ 
horrible  from  disease,  as  to  shock  the  firmest  nerves, — all  coiigTCfitfd« 
and  took  up  position  at  this  particular  spai»  as  one  most  faToorable  far 
successful  appeal  to  public  sympathy.  ExteJisive  o£fering8  of  chiri^ 
were  bestowedi  which  served  but  to  increase  yearly  the  nuinb^f  m 
wretched  objects  there  assembling.  The  painftil  feeling,  and  oikt 
serious  consequences  emanating  from  such  frightful  exhibition  of  d»* 
fective  and  diseased  humanity,  in  due  time  forced  themselves  on  tbf 
attention  of  the  town  authorities,  and  happily  the  visitor  ii  dov  m 
longer  subjected  to  the  pain  and  distress  which  such  moumfid  cxhiti- 
tions  were  calculated  to  create. 

On  the  Wednesday,  the  great  and  cventiijl  day  of  the  St,  LefW.^Hl 
day  big  with  the  fate  of  betting  men  and  book-makers,^ — the  wbolf  p^ 
pulation  of  the  county  appear  to  be  on  the  move  towards  the  grand  wi- 
central ing  locality  of  Doncaater.  From  the  dawn  of  day  up  to  ihx  viiT 
hour  of  the  start  for  the  great  race,  a  continual  and  uninternipteii  inftta 
of  visitors  keeps  pouring  in.  Vehicles  of  every  description,  from  ii» 
aristocratic  four-in-hand  team  to  the  costerraonger*B  humble  drag,  iff  • 
request*  Stages*  post-chaises,  phaetons,  gigs,  dog-carts^  vans,  sad  ««i^ 
veyanoes  of  every  form  and  kind^  and  laden  each  with  double  the  m^ 
her  of  passengers  sanctioned  by  legislalive  enactment,  bring  their  ihm^ 
sands  from  every  town  and  village  within  distance  of  fifty  miles.  StMik 
too,  of  equestrian  and  pedestrian  travellers  are  continuous  in  their  ifiv 
val,  all  eager  to  witness  the  great  event  of  "  t*Leger/*  as  the  YorbhiW 
dialect  eliptically  pronounces  it.  The  main  street  of  the  town,  from  10 
southern  entrance  to  midway  of  its  extent,  is  literally  choked  up  «iti 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  for  which  no  accommodation  can  be  fbuml  m^ 
place.  Every  inn  and  private  stable  is  doubly  and  trebly  oecnpidL  tsd 
many  of  the  by^streets  absolutely  impassable.  The  eurb-wiy  of  lia 
High  Street  on  each  side  presents  an  exhibition  of  tables  aad  stall 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  immense  Yorkshire  hams,  and 
nal  rounds,  sirloins,  and  ribs  of  substantial  beef,  and  other  ' 
pies,  puddings,  and  cakes,  having  the  cubic  dimenmiia  of 
breadth,  and  solidity  peculiarly  adapted  to  Yorkshire  appalitaa* 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  multitude  are  on  the  move  to  lilt  oOOfWi  ^ 
the  entrance  of  which  commences  another  long  Hue  of  tcmporaff  «'*' 
tions*  pregnant  with  creature  comforts  for  the  thirsty  oad  imk^ 
From  the  \iour  o(  tv«e\^e  \!kTkV\\  Vvi^  i:k^^«;)^>!tu(&  vsenc  ^reaooivd  ti  tiai  <f 
a  moving  paxxotama^  v«V\c\i  v\\(>  ^xl  c^  ^AAsi^^^m^^ ^^^^m^  iBla* 
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ated  at  the  entnocse  of  tiie  eoune,  and  nBrnnfinelj  offpoate  to  tiie 
ttartiDg  point  for  the  Sc  Leger,  k  m  kige  han6same  btiil<^Tng,  whidk  far 
some  years  past  has  been  appropriated  to  the  laadable  purpose  of  a  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  for  children  of  Yorkshire  parcntare.  To  a  visiior 
who  can  find  time  to  pfeasnre  himself  in  exhibiuoos  ai  a  philamhrcipic 
kind,  and  whose  heart  can  rejoiee  at  the  happy  rcsnks  of  beoeroloit 
intentions  practically  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  foUow  creatnre 
under  privation  of  faculty,  there  is  in  the  scene  presented  on  this  day 
much  to  afford  gratification  and  delight.  The  children  of  the  Instixutioa 
have  holidays  granted  them  on  the  two  grand  days  of  the  week,  and,  if 
the  weather  permit,  they  take  their  position  on  the  balcony  of  the  build* 
ingy  the  boys  on  one  side,  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  their  youthful 
countenances  beaming  pleasure  at  the  dirersfied  scene  before  tlkem,  and 
their  young  minds  busily  engaged  therein^  as  is  most  apparent  from 
their  constant  communication  of  thought  and  obscrration  with  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  digital  language ;  the  rapidity  of  which  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  instantaneous  recognitjon  of  which  on  the  other,  as 
aignified  by  eipressiTe  motion  of  the  head,  or  by  immediaie  reply 
through  the  same  medium  of  the  fingers,  is  most  remarkable.  Tha 
diildren  are  well  and  genteelly  clothed,  acd  are  most  healthy  and  happy 
in  appearance. 

But  the  hour  of  one  arrires,  and  crowding  to  the  scene  of  sport  are 
aeen  the  more  aristocratic  and  tliie  of  the  company.  Carriage  afier 
carriage  draws  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  grand  sund,  to  set  down  its 
foir  inmates.  The  upper  btories  and  roof  of  the  building  are  already 
crowded,  and  the  iDterral  of  time  from  one  o'clock  to  the  first  race  oif 
the  day  is  occupied  by  the  arriral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  their 
fomiUes,  to  whom  is  appropriated  the  lower  balcony.  In  former  years 
these  arrirals  created  much  greater  interest  than  they  have  done  of  late. 
It  was  then  usual  for  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  having  great  landed  pro- 
perty and  position  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoining  countie*,  to  charac- 
terise their  visit  to  the  races  by  a  conspicuous  display  of  equipage  and 
ntinne,  which  gave  importance  and  life  to  the  scene.  The  late  Lord 
Lieotenant  of  the  county,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  his  sou,  the  present  Earl 
(then  Lord  Mihon),  were  most  elaborate  in  such  respect.  Their  re- 
spective carriages  and  six  horses  were  usually  preceded  by  six  or  eight 
grooms  in  the  family  livery  on  horseback,  and  the  old  Earl  was  invari- 
aUy  escorted  by  a  large  equestrian  retinue  of  bis  chief  tenant-farmers, 
who  thos  paid  Uieir  spontaneous  homage  of  honour  and  respect  to  their 
Boble  landlord.  In  the  rear  of  the  carriage  followed  half-a-dozen  more 
of  his  Lordship's  servants,  each  leading  a  saddle-horse  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  of  the  Earl's  family  or  friends  who  might  wish  to  take 
equestrian  exercise  on  the  ccmrse.  The  Dukes  of  Cleveland  and  De- 
TODshire,  Lords  Londonderry,  Scarborough,  Derby,  Spencer,  and  many 
cither  noble  and  distinguished  personages,  adopted  similarly  distinctive 
style.  In  those  days  two  full  hours  and  more  were  taken  up  by  the 
arrivals  and  setting  down  of  the  company  at  the  stand ;  and  immedi- 
ately before  the  start  for  the  great  race  the  balcony  presented  a  coup 
donl  of  beauty  and  elegance  unsurpassed  at  any  meeting  in  the  king- 
dom. Much  of  this  delightful  and  popular  character  of  the  meeting 
^Ibr  the  populace  regarded  such  display  with  pleasure,  and  as  manifest- 
stions  of  a  desire  to  give  countenance,  support,  and  ivupotVanGft  \o  ^^CMsa 
sources  of  amuMemeat)  has  passed  away.   The  preaeni  \a3iA  Y^Xv^x^&md^ 
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appears,  it  h  true,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  set  of  horses  on  the  days  of 
the  St.  Leger  and  Cup ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  scarcely  any  distin- 
guiahing  feature.  Many  private  carriages  and  post  vehicles  set  down 
their  occupants  after  the  ordinary  fashion.  Ladies  Chesterfield,  Eflto- 
ton^  and  one  or  two  other  females  of  tout  are  usually  present ;  hot  they 
do  the  exclusive,  and  g-enerally  take  up  their  position  in  the  stewaidf* 
stand,  somewhat  ungraciously,  and  as  is  thought  injudiciously,  aToidini 
contact  or  community  with  the  county  familie^^  and  the  company  gtaic- 
rally  assembled. 

The  preliminary  business  of  the  day  being  completed,  and  the  fint 
race  on  the  card  decided,  the  all- absorbing  matter  of  intereat  is  now  in 
immediate  thought.     The  grand  stand  is  crammed, — ^rnynada  of  humai 
heads  are  intently  and  anxiously  looking  out, — the  course  is  instioctiid|; 
and  spontaneously  cleared  by  the  anxious  rush  of  the  crowd  to  Moofett 
themselves  places  without  the  railings,  in  favourable  view  of  the  net. 
A  few  policemen  and  special  constables  are  in  attendance,  who  gooi 
humouredly,  and  with  more  of  persuasion  than  authority,  (for  YorkaJii»» 
men  are  somewhat  obstreperous  under  the  latter  tone,)  clear  the  grooml 
of  the  more  indolent  and  tardy,  and  at  length  the  bell  rings  for  saddliif 
Thousands  of  bodies  are  stretching  and  eyes  straining  for  a  first  fight 
of  the  terrible  high-bred  cattle,  as  they  come  out  from  the  respeeiiii 
stables  in  the  vicinity  of  the  course*     One  after  another  they  appear  B 
all  their  beauty  and  high  condition.     As  the  noble  animals  procie<d  ii 
their  walk  down   the  ^course,  they  eye  the  multitude,  their  hisidt  isd 
ears  erects  and  for  a  time  seem  irreconciled  to  the  murmuriiig  mmm^ 
human  beings  around  them  ;  but  their  experienced  riders  humour  till 
conciliate  them,  and  at  length  they  successively  spring  into  the  preU- 
oary  exhibitory  gallop  before  the  grand  stand.     Then   is  opinion  A 
amongst  the  cofpionce7tti  on  their  respective  merits, — then  ariie  uew^ 
created  hopes  and  fears  in  the  minds  of  the  anxious  and  deeply ^intaraiiil 
thousands, — then  is  heard  the  confused  voices  of  the  betting  iwilff!"^ 
on  the  stand,  and  within  the  inclosed  space  allotted  to  the  aubscrilMiv 
loud  in  offer  of,  and  response  to,  wagers  adapted  to   the  pecatiirfM 
of  their  general  account.     The  anxiety  of  the  crowd  inrrrmri,    J^ 
whole  list  of  starters^  as  announced  by  the  numbers  on  the  prelinntff 
board  exhibited   near   the   steward's  stand,  are  now   there  oolletfiB^ 
Lord  George  Bentinck  (who  burdens  himself  with  immense  troalilttfl 
responsibility   on  the  occasion)  is  seen  marshalling  them   into  «tM 
under  peremptorj^  direction  to  their  respective  jockeys.     He  warn  f^ 
cedes  them,  with  flag  in  hand,  down  the  course  to  the  distana.  ft^ 
some  million  of  eyes  intent  upon  the  move*     The  sight  is  todecd  |W 
and  interesting,  and  one  of  most  anxious  excitement.     They  «re  no*  « 
the  turn, — Lord  George  is  heard  in  loud  and  imperative  tane  tatam^ 
the  riders  non-observant  of  prescribed  regulation,  and  thredaBi  tte 
with  consequences.     They  are  again  in  order  of  march ,  his  hm  iliif 
still  preceding  them,  watching  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance  every  mo>n  d 
the  jockeys*     They  have  now  again  gained  the  stewards*  standi  «*«T 
eye  following  them,  and  every  heart  (even  those  uninterested  by  wf*) 
beating  with  anxiety  for  the  start.     Now  they  are  all  seen  in  ck«e  i*i 
admirable  arrangement  at  the  starting-point,  near  the  high  Noitii  Etf^ 
Not  a  voice  is  heard — breathless  anxiety  pervades  the  vast  miiHilwA^  ^ 
when  suddenly  l^otd  Ci^^cit^q.  V&  %f^^\\  \q  ^x^  the  signal,  and  a  WBi^ 
tieous  exdamaXiou  Va  Wa,ic4  ItQm  «l  >(^Q\i'iasA\nf^<^g^R!^^'<*^'\iMe\'^ 
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The  announcement  is  correct,  and  away  fly  the  whole  group  within 
the  space  of  a  sheet's  coverings  the  air  vibrating'  with  the  now  loudly 
and  anxiously  expressed  opinions  of  the  upectators  on  the  stand.  Hun- 
dreds of  telescopes  are  raised  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  race, — the 
horses  have  now  reached  the  hill^ — the  speed  is  terrific,^ — three  or  four 
already  exhibit  smptoms  of  incapability  to  live  it  out, — they  approach 
the  Red  House, — some  half  dozen  have  tailed  off,  and  the  contest  be- 
tween the  others  becomes  more  decided  and  energetic.  The  cry  is  now 
changed,  and  echoed  by  innumerable  voices,  "  Here  they  come!" — ^and 
horse  after  horse,  as  the  slightest  change  of  position  appears,  is  alter- 
nately pronounced  from  the  vicinity  of  the  t*tand  to  be  the  probable 
winner.  But  they  have  reached  the  distance-post,  and  again  some  hun- 
dreds of  voices  are  heard  in  loud  and  rejoicing  tone,  not  unfrequently 
aooompanied  by  an  emphatic  oath,  "The  favourite's  beaten!"*  And 
true  it  is :  an  outsider  is  now  well  up  in  the  front  rank  and  conspicuous 
position^  his  rider  giving  no  sign  of  any  extraordinary  effort,  or  of  being 
what  is  termed  **  at  work,''  but  looking  to  his  right  and  left  with  cun- 
ning and  significant  intjniry.  The  struggle  now  begins.  ^Vhip  and  spur 
are  in  action  ,-  but  not  yet  baa  the  outsider  received  the  artificial  impulse 
of  either.  The  crisis  is  at  hand — three  neck  and  neck — another  thirty 
jards,  and  all  will  be  over.  The  struggle  continues  under  increaaed 
energy ;  the  race  is  for  the  moment  doubtful  in  its  result  —  evcrj 
nerve  is  strained,  and  every  muscle  both  of  horse  and  man  are  in 
fall  operation.  That  great  effort  of  jockeyship,  the  last  rush,  is  now 
made, — the  unfavoured  one  is  let  out  by  his  dexterous  rider,  and  by 
a  sudden  spring,  and  extraordinary  length  of  stride,  shoots  ahead  of  his 
competitors,  and  is  proclaimed  victor  amidst  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  a 
million  voices.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  from  three  to  four  minutes, 
is  decided  an  event  which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  sporting  public 
ihroaghout  the  previous  year,  and  the  doubtful  result  of  which  said 
erent  gave  impetus  and  spirit  to  speculation,  involving  an  enormous 
inatter  of  account. 

The  race  over,  and  the  victor  declared,  some  score  or  two  of  pigeons 
arc  instantly  on  the  wing,  and  for  a  time  seen  in  revolutionary  motioni 
reparatory  to  their  straight  and  direct  flight  to  their  destined  localities, 
lith  the  important  and  anxiously  looked  for  news  of  the  result  of  the 
The  multitude  on  the  course  hnrry  to  the  stewards'  stand  to  wit- 
I  the  return  of  the  horses  and  their  riders, — the  latter  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  the  scales*  in  test  of  prescribed  weight.  The  sporting  gentry 
and  betting  men  again  assemble  in  large  numbers  within  the  betting 
space,  many  of  their  countenances  indicating  the  **  change  that  has  come 
o'er  the  spirit  of  their  morning's  dream,"  Some  have  lost  the  animating 
znatinal  beam  of  hope  and  expectation^  and  assumed  a  solemnity  and 
elongation  of  visage  expressive  of  anything  but  satisfaction  ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  have  changed  from  the  thoughtful  and  fearfully  anxious 
cast  to  the  decidedly  joyous  and  happy.  The  problem  involved  is  ono 
of  easy  solution.  The  merry  faces  of  the  winners  and  the  melancholy 
ages  of  the  losers,  under  the  immediate  feeling  created  by  the  event, 
nd  out  in  striking  contrast  in  the  great  picture  of  the  day. 
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SARAH  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

By    DR.    W.    C,   TArLOB. 
WITH    A    FOBTMAIT. 


'  he  4ias  been  said  thai  wamen  poMea*  laost  infttese 
guided  by  the  SaHc  law,  and  that  tnistfessas  rule  wiiere 
not  permitted  to  reigri.  In  England  we  rarelj  find  Udies  exerdtiiif  I 
direct  political  influence  :  tbosev^ho  liaTe  done  to  owed  tliek  a*c 
to  ability  rather  than  favountisro  ;  aiid  while  the  iires  of  f 
cians  on  the  contiiietit  are  almost  an  nnvan'insf  reeord  of  proiifijeff  tk 
biogTaphiea  of  the  few  who  have  mixed  larjBfelv  witb  pnbUe  «ffun  k 
England  scarcely  contain  an  incident  which  would  raise  ik  bluslt.  Theft 
waa,  probably,  ne^er  a  kdy  in  Great  Britain  wboy  from  yooth  U>  ifi 
while  a  simple  subject,  po68«ssed  so  miich  of  the  powvr  oif  ft  fotYrrtp 
as  the  tirgt  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her  lift  wft»  ^  onfe  ««ffai¥  opi 
earth  C  her  temper  endangered  whatever  her  talenift  won*  IlifltlM  ft 
pursuit  of  her  ends,  she  defeated  her^f  by  her  reeklmnncaft  in  lb«  ■< 
of  her  mc'ans  {  her  passions  were  always  at  vartance  wiUk  htr  Mti^ 
g^nce,  and  her  f»ense  confounded  by  the  capric-ioftsiieift  of  ber  mb» 
bilitiea* 

Sarahy  ^the  viceroy  over  Queen  An»e/'  fts  afae  Wfts  ftapaWtj  ^ 
ngbated;  waf!  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentlefnati  Bftmea  JcnmafSt  d 
whose  seat,  near  Hi,  Alban's,  she  waa  born  BCftf  t^b,  164ia  Bn 
family  had  lon^  been  attached  to  the  court,  and  at  nn  rarty  ftf  t  tis  *ii 
received  into  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of  Y^ork^  Ui  whofti  bcr  ti^^ 
the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel)  acted  as  lady  of  boftouf.  ^aatk 
Jennings  wad  engaged  as  an  attendant  and  playiuste  of  tli»  Pnaaw 
Anne  ;  and  the  friendship  thus  formed  in  youth  survtv^i  kt  mm 
years  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne. 

While  the  charms  of  Sarah  Jennings  were  the  pTidf)  of  ilic  MtUf  dr^ 
formed  round  the  Duchess  of  York,  John  Churchill^  i^etiilesiaa  af  ^ 
bed-chamber  to  the  Duke,  was  not  less  ce1ebnilc«d  for  Iris  |KrMO«l  ^ 
tractions  and  elegance  of  manner  among  his  compeers.  Ao  afjadmtf 
was  soon  formed  between  him  and  Sarah,  which  Wfts  wamilj  cfto 
by  their  royal  patrons.  She  refus^ed  the  admired  EaH  of  T  ^ 
wards  Marquis  of  Ancaster,  to  link  her  fate  with  m  ycnuig 
who  had  scarce  any  inheritance  but  his  sword  ;  while  Chfndiill 
resist  the  most  urgent  representations  from  his  ^mily  to  enrieiif 
by  marriage  with  some  heiress. 

The  youthful  pair  followed  the  Duke  and  Ducbesta  of  York,  w* 
jealousies  of  the  people  of  England,  raised  to  a  kind  of  tnadneii  bf  I 
calumnies  and  perjuries  of  Titus  Oates,  compelled  them  to  f»  ii 
kind  of  voluntary  exile.  Their  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  m  p^erif^  •^ 
the  Duke  ascended  the  English  throne  as  James  H.,aiid  LordCbafdi 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  rising  statesmen  of  his  age.  Bt^  ^'^ 
ever,  was  more  anxious  to  retire  into  privacy,  and  enjoy  dooieKir  »• 
city  wk\\  b\a  beautiful  wife,  than  to  pursue  the  dangerc!vs  pifc"  • 
ambition  ;  Wl  L-'dd^  CWtiiVAVvAi^iWi  T^t^<i^ed  her  tntiiiia^  •illiw 
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throwing  his  ii]flut?i]ce  in  the  cabinet.  Nat  contented  with  being  tk 
equal  of  her  Sovereign ,  she  affected  to  treat  the  Queen  as  a  mere  it- 
pendent,  and  even  gave  way  to  a  6t  of  unruly  temper  when  her  ho^mi 
was  raised  to  a  dukedom  without  her  consent  having  been  previouih 
obtained.  An  anecdote  related  by  herself  curiously  illustrates  tk 
strength  of  her  passions.  She  had  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  which  ha 
husband  greatly  admired :  to  vex  him,  on  some  trifling  difference,  lit 
cut  off  her  hair,  and  laid  it  in  some  place  likely  to  attract  his  notieiv 
When  she  came  to  examine  the  result  the  hair  had  disappeared^  nor  wm 
it  known  what  had  become  of  it  until  after  the  duke's  deaths  whoi  il 
was  found  carefully  preserved  in  a  cabinet  in  which  he  was  accoitaosi 
to  deposit  his  most  precious  treasures.  The  death  of  her  only  son*  dM 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  a  bitter  afflictido  to 
the  Duchess.  It  occurred  at  a  time  when  her  political  enemies  wHf 
assailing  her  with  all  the  rancour  which  party  spite  could  inipire,  ai 
when  her  insidious  foe,  Harley,  was  secretly  undermining  her  in  li» 
Queen's  favour.  Still  the  connections  she  had  formed  by  the  ioai7U|0 
of  her  daughters  gave  her  great  political  strength.  Henrietta,  the  foil 
and  fairest,  was  united  to  Lord  Malton^  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  GM* 
phin,  then  prime-minister ;  Anne  was  married  to  Lord  Spenser,  too  rf 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sunderland ;  Elizabeth  became  by  mtmfi 
Countess,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Bridgewater ;  and  Mary  hH§m 
the  wife  of  Lord  Monthermer.  The  glorious  victory  of  Bt«]ib««i 
seemed  likely  to  confirm  the  ascendancy  of  the  Marlboroughs ;  tk 
Queen  seemed  anxious  to  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  lavish  jgnr 
titude  of  the  nation  to  the  conqueror ;  but  at  the  same  time  1  * 
spoil  deuce  between  Morley  and  Freeman  was  fast  changing-  its 
tone,  and  the  Duchess  soon  perceived  tn  the  alteration  that 
power  had  acquired  influence  over  the  Queen's  mind.  The 
vourite  was  Abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Mrs,  Masharo,  who  had  hetn  in 
duced  into  the  service  of  tbe  Queen  by  the  Duchess  herself.  The  u^ 
serviencc  of  Abigail  was  of  course  more  pleasing  to  the  feeble  BOJnd  d 
Anne  than  the  despotism  of  Sarah.  But  Mrs.  Masham  had  a  a3 
greater  advantage;  she  favoured  the  political  prejudices  of  thl  Qom 
in  favour  of  High  Church  principles,  which  the  Duchess  hid  fife^ 
mently  opposed ;  and  she  was  not  indisposed  to  the  cause  of  the  Pr^ 
tender,  whom  the  Queen  had  recently  begun  to  regard  with  the  lecliifi 
of  a  brother.  The  ascendancy  of  the  new  favourite  was  fint  pnhlifllf 
shown  on  a  strange  occasion, — the  death  of  the  Queen's  husbaodt  Wm 
George  of  Denmark.  Anne  rather  ostentatiously  sought  the  fpflfttlf 
society  of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  interposed  all  the  diflculiies  of  pBm 
etiquette  between  herself  and  the  Duchets. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  who  was  impeached   by  the  Hooiv  d 
Commons  for  preaching  a  very  foolish  and  intemperate  sermoiv  twmi^  ^ 
popular  storm  against  the  Whigs^  who  were  stigmatiased  as  eoi 
the  Church  in  every  parish  throughout  England.    This  oatbontof; 
juclice  and  folly  gave  the  Queen  an  opportunity  she  had  Joog 
Lord  Godolphin  was  dismissed  from   office ;  and,  though  the  Xhit 
Marlborough  was  permitted  to  retain  the  command  of  the  anirriar' 
short  time  longer^  he  was  suhjected  to  so  many  martificatioii%  tM  w^ 
thing  but  a  etrong  sense  of  public  duty  prevented  him  from  tendcnof  i* 
resign  at\on. 

The  DucYieaa  leWtc^  ?Tom  wji^Mrt.  VQ\«!?t  T^ss^^s^i^t  ^l^^e^;«mQMA 
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cated  intrigaes  which  finally  led  to  the  Revolution.  Such  was  the 
iriendahip  between  Lady  Churchill  and  the  Princess,  that,  to  avoid  the 
encumbrance  of  title,  they  resolved  to  correspond  under  feigned  names, 
her  Royal  Highness  assuming  the  name  of  Morley,  and  Lady  Churchill 
that  of  Freeman. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  and  impolicy  by 
which  James  II.  alienated  from  his  cause  all  parties  in  the  British  na- 
tion ;  nor  to  show  how  all  parties,  deceiving  themselves  and  each  other, 
brought  public  affairs  into  what  the  Americans  call  such  "  a  pretty  par- 
ticular fix,"  that  their  only  means  of  extrication  was  the  elevation  of 
William  III.  to  the  throne, — a  political  necessity  to  which  all  submitted, 
but  which  nearly  all  most  cordially  detested.  Lady  Churchill  on  this 
occasion  induced  the  Princess  Anne  to  desert  the  cause  of  her  royal 
£uher.  The  ladies  fled  from  their  apartments  at  the  Cockpit;  and, 
baving  obtained  the  escort  of  that  eminent  member  of  the  church  mili- 
tant, Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  and  thence 
to  Chatsworth,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  prelate, 
wbo  had  in  his  early  life  been  an  officer  of  dragoons,  rode  before  their 
ouriage,  with  pistols  at  his  saddle-bow  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
Colley  Cibber,  who  formed  part  of  the  escort  that  brought  the  ladies  to 
Chatsworth,  and  afterwards  waited  upon  them  at  table,  records  in  his 
Memoirs  that  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Lady  Churchill  made  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  which  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  had  not  effaced. 

Though  William  created  Lord  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  he 
▼iewed  Uiat  nobleman  with  mingled  suspicion  and  dislike,  feelings  which 
were  aggravated  by  the  quarrel  between  Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess 
Anne.  Marlborough  and  his  wife  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Princess ; 
and  the  firmness  with  which  she  acted  at  the  crisis  was  generally  attri- 
boted  to  the  spirited  advice  of  the  high-minded  Countess.  King  Wil- 
liam himself  stood  in  awe  of  Lady  Marlborough,  whose  cutting  sarcasms 
were  the  more  effective,  from  the  consciousness  of  their  being  merited; 
and  at  length  he  had  recourse  to  the  harsh  measure  of  forbidding  her 
the  court.  The  Princess  Anne  accompanied  her  injured  favourite  into 
retirement.  They  were  received  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  at  Sion- 
House,  and  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  ingratitude  of  the  monarch, 
whom  they  had  helped  to  raise  to  the  throne.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Marlborough  renewed  his  communications  with  the  deposed 
King,  and  projected  a  confederacy  to  secure  his  restoration.  The  plot 
was  discovered  before  it  reached  maturity.  Marlborough  was  arrested, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but,  as  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  against 
bim,  he  was  soon  released.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  King  Wil- 
liam was  outwardly  reconciled  to  his  sister-in-law ;  the  Princess  Anne 
was  invited  to  reside  at  St.  Jameses,  and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was 
appointed  chief  preceptor  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  heir- 
i^parent  to  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  this  Prince,  the  coolness  be- 
tween William  and  Anne  again  became  manifest,  and  rapidly  ripened 
into  hostility.  The  result  might  have  been  a  civil  war  in  England,  had 
not  the  deadi  of  King  William  placed  Anne  peacefully  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Marlborough,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  army  during  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  soon  reached  a  height  of  military  glory  to 
which  only  one  other  English  general  ever  attained.    B\xl  "wVkvV^  \i^  ^^^^ 
winning  honoun  abroad,  the  imperious  temper  of  \i\%  "wSi^  "««&  o'^ct- 
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CaAPTfiR   XVII. 

Brian  rejmiu  me. — We  tisU  the  dwnrf.— Mrs.  Boarerie  doet  not  aanuAe  & 
and  Arms  of  EUtott. 

As  Brian  bent  his  steps  from  the  domicile  of  Dr,  Fautioe  < 
cottage  of  his  future  father-in-law,  he  pondered  deeply  over  t 
velations  he  had  listened  to  with  so  much  interest ;  for  the  tr^ 
portant  passajyes  in  that  strange  and  eventful  narrative  wen 
to  the  darker  portions  of  his  own  romantic  history.  Hi 
in  a  whirl — wild  fancies  filled  his  imagination)  Mich  as  h 
dispel,  and  dared  not  encourage.  Had  he  a  name  ?"^iii 
age  ?  Was  he  of  peasant  ongin  or  gentle  birth  ?  To  wb 
tage  was  he  rightfully  entitled  .> — the  lowly  cot  or  lordly 
Were  thosei  whose  bones  were  resting  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
island  indeed  his  parents  ?— and  was  that  sacr4*d  du»t  «H  til 
mortal  of  the  heiress  of  Holmendale,  and  the  bold  advrniiircr  wb 
had  wooed,  and  won,  and  lost  her  ?  Fevered  with  cnnfltctinif  hope% 
and  fears,  he  reached  the  abode  of  love, «—  and  the  smile  ftfW 
the  open  casement  which  greeted  his  return  V-^-'M—^J  amhttjoo'i 
visions,  and  recalled  him  to  the  sweet  reality  tlr  ver  bumbi# 

his  parentage  and  fortune  might  be,  in  Susan  I^crvmc  Lie  pois^ttd 
"what  gold  could  never  buy." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  play  you  false,  dear  Brian,"  mmd  tl»  mM 
girl,  as  she  withdrew  her  '*  red  ripe  lips  "  from  hli.  ' 

*'  In  what  way,  pretty  traitress  ?** 

"  By  withholding  a  letter  left  for  you  by  the  postnaa,  Atm^ 
fear  it  will  summon  you  away/* 

Brian  hastily  broke  the  seal — and  as  be  peruaed  ita  comatiU,  bt 
told  his  anxious  mistress  that  her  surmises  were  correct. 

**  And  must  you  return  to  London,  Brian  ?  But  why  an  yoa  m 
grave,  dt^arest  ?" 

It  Have  I  not  sufBcient  reason  to  be  sad,  in  being  obliged  to  Ifvt 
love  and  thee,  Susan,  even  though  the  term  of  our  separatko  Jul 
be  so  short  ?" 

"  Well,  you  must  console  yourself  with  the  tliought — ** 

'*  That,  on  my  return,  Susan  will  be  mine,"  exclaimed  the  yW? 
Irishman,  as  he  pressed  the  blushing  girl  to  hia  heart, 

"  But  is  there  no  other  cause  besides  to  make  you  look  ddat^m 
as  the  Knight  of  the  Woful  Countenance,  whose  picture  we  oiaiiw 
laugh  at  in  the  drawing-room  at  Carramore  ?" 

'*  None  whatever  as  it  regards  myself,  dear  girl ;  but  I  repi*  •■ 
say,  a  valued  friend  has  met  with  a  severe  misfortune." 

*'  Indeed  \  May  1  ask  his  name,  and  aleo,  what  has  ntthgfifBf  !•• 
fallen  him  ?" 
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*'  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Bf  r.  Elliott,  from  whose  family, 
when  on  the  Border,  I  received  so  much  kindneas  and  hospitality," 

'*  O  yes,  I  shall  be  so  sorry,  should  that  gentleman  be  the  per- 
son you  allude  to  ;  for  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  that  kind  family 
with  so  much  gratitude  and  respect.  Alas  I  what  is  the  misfortune 
that  has  occurred  ?" 

"  He  has  unfortunately  fallen—"  and  Brian  paused. 

**From  his  horse?" exclaimed  the  pretty  listener. 

*^  Alas]  no — far  worse.     He  has  faUen^ — " 

*'  Go  on,  dear  Brian." 

*'  Into  love — and — ^with  a  widow  too/* 

"  Ah  I  you  teazin|5  wretch  r"  And  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  cheek 
called  down  the  punishment  love  exacts — a  kiss. 

Old  Neville's  entrance  ended  this  badinage, — ihe  summons  to 
town  was  announced  to  him,  —  a  day  on  the  ensuing  week  was 
named  for  the  union  of  the  youthful  lovers, — and  early  next  morning 
Brian  bade  Holmesdale  a  temporary  farewell,  in  the  same  state  that 
lie  entered  it — to  wit,  upon  the  roof  of  the  Express-  In  the  village 
coteries  the  objects  of  his  journey  to  the  metropolis  were  variously 
stated.  According  to  some,  his  business  was  to  invest  his  bride's 
fortune  in  the  funds  ;  while  others,  and  particularly  of  the  fatr  sex, 
averred,  that  it  was  only  to  make  additions  to  the  lady's  troux^^eau, 
which  was  agreed,  nemine  contradicenie,  would  be  on  a  scale  of  su- 
perior magnificence. 

A  singular,  and  in  Brian's  esttmationj  an  ominous  occurrence 
marked  the  commencement  of  his  journey*  When  the  coach  had 
proceeded  a  mile^  a  signal  was  made  from  a  public-house^  and  the 
driver  pulled  up  to  allow  a  passenger  to  get  outside.  Seated  beside 
the  coachman,  and  protected  against  a  bitter  east  wind  by  a  great- 
coat  buttoned  to  his  ears,  Brian,  undiscovered  himself,  recognised  in 
the  traveller  his  ruffian  acquaintance,  Hans  Wild  man.  Early  as  it 
was,  the  scoundrel  had  evidently  been  drinking  freely — and,  occu- 
pying the  seat  immediately  behind  the  box,  every  syllable  he  uttered 
during  a  three  hours'  journey  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  young 
Iriahman,  who  still  preserved  his  own  incognita, 

*•  Cursed  cold  wind — and  your  nose  is  the  colour  of  Blue  Peter," 

Id  the  scoundrel,  addressing  a  farmer  who  sat  behind  him.  *'  Why 
devil  don't  you  fortify  yourself  against  it  as  I  did  ?  Well — 1  '11 
etand  a  nip  of  brandy  at  the  next  stage.  You  're  from  Holmesdale, 
I  iuppose?" 

*' No,  sir,'*  returned  the  farmer  ;  "  I  am  from  the  neighbourhood.*' 

''And  whose  tenant  are  ye?'*  continued  the  scoundrel^  with  inso- 
lent familiarity. 

*•  I  hold  my  farm  under  Mr.  Hunsgate,"  was  the  dry  return* 

♦'  Then  you  hold  it  under  a  d — d  good  fellow/'  observed  Mr. 

lid  man. 

"  You  have  made  a  valuable  discovery,*'  said  the  caustic  voice  of 
le  third  occupant  of  the  seat  behind  the  box ;  »*  for,  although  I 
have  lived  all  ray  life  within  a  mile  of  the  Priory,  I  never  heard  that 
fact  before/' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  *ra  not  expected  to  fincl^ars  for  you,"  said  the 
ruffian,  with  a  vulgar  laugh.  '*  All  I  can  say  is,  ask  any  gentleman 
who  has  had  his  leg  under  Dick  llunsgate's  mahogany  if  he  avL\  %. 
T^ular  brick/' 
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"  I  am  afraid,**  was  the  dry  return,  ''  that  my  search  aftar 
et'idence  would  be  as  troublesome  as  that  of  Diogenes  af^r  an  ho 

man/* 

''I  don't  know  nor  care,"  replied  the  ruffian,  "who  the  blam 
Dogenes  is;  but  1 11  say  this,  that  Dick  and  I  saw  three  long  corki 
oul  the  evening  before  last«  ay^  and  had  a  flash  or  two  of  brandj 
afterwards/' 

"  Well/'  returned  the  little  man  in  black,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  mu 
the  village  curate,  **  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr,  Hunsgate  can  produce 
such  favourable  testimony  from  a  boon  companion  ;  and,  if  the  aid 
adage  stand  correct  of  *  nmciiur  e  sociis*  his  selection  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  his  good  taste.     You  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hunsgate't  >" 

"Ay,  and  a  d — d  old  and  steady  one  too/'  replied  the  roiSin. 
**  We  have  done  business  for  a  do/,en  years,  and  all  str&ightforwsrd 
on  both  sides.  But  yon  change  hor?es  here,  old  cove  T* — and,  potnt* 
ing  to  the  relay  which  were  being  led  from  the  stables  of  a  public^ 
house  they  were  approaching,  he  tapped  the  driver  on  the  shoiildtf, 
— "  Now,  I  *11  stand  a  roimd  for  every  one  on  deck  her e^— beer  or 
brandy — all  the  same  to  Hans.  You  won't,  won't  ye  ?"  as  the  liltW 
man  coldly  rejected  the  offer.  *'  Is  it  because  1  wear  a  dreai  Ukf 
this/* — and  he  pointed  to  his  Flushing  coat, — **and  happen  not  «• 
be  shaved  for  a  day  or  two,  that  you  fancy  I  can't  stand  the  racket r 
Look  here !" — and  he  pulled  out  a  long  silk  purse.  "  There 'teooogjk 
of  silver  here  to  meet  the  reckoning, — and  if  that  runs  illort»  wif. 
d — n  me,  here 's  a  few  yellow  boys  to  back  it." 

Brian  threw  a  look  askance  at  the  purse  the  ruffian  dangled  aft- 
lessly  across  his  finger ;  both  its  extremities  were  well  filled,  and  floe 
actually  with  guineas. 

In  a  whtjiper,  the  young  Irishman  requested  the  coachtnaa  to<n* 
courage  the  convivial  friend  of  Mr.  Hunsgate  to  refresh  hioisclf.  b 
was  an  easy  task  to  achieve,  and  at  every  stopping-place  tha  scoob- 
drel  drank  freely  ;  while,  excited  by  repeated  potatjona,  maay  *B»* 
jointed  remarks  fell  from  him  during  the  short  journey  to  tovii,tte 
induced  Brian  to  conclude  that  Wildman  was  indeed  what  be  bfla<>^ 
himself  to  be,  though  not  an  associate,  certainly  an  rmployi  of  Mt 
Hunsgate. 

Twice  or  thrice  the  mariner  had  tapped  Brian  on  the  back,  tsi 
urged  him  to  accept  part  of  the  liquors  that  were  consitiocd  at  fvifj 
stage.  From  the  foul  contact  of  his  ruffian  hand  the  youth  tecwSW 
with  an  involuntary  horror,  and,  without  interchanging  a  werd,  ^ 
clined  by  emphatic  action  the  detested  civility  offered  to  bin.  At 
the  last  public-house  where  the  Express  pulled  up^-^axKl  tlueirinai^ 
her  during  the  journey  was  legion — Wildman  was  more  urgoiltta 
before. 

*'  I  never  met  a  more  useless  devil !"  he  said,  striking  bis  wtmJbmM 
hand  rudely  on  Brian's  shoulder.  **  D — n  me«  youngster,  yoa  M 
have  something— thirteen- water- grog  if  you  plaaae.  Tliek»0Cl 
ever  drank  was  three,  and  that  was  on  board  a  man-o'-wmr,  wkm  w 
had  Hobson'g  choiccj — that  or  nothing.  Well,  if  yuu  woti't  de«k» 
come  down  and  look  at  me." 

''The  only  thing,"  said  the  youth,  speaking  for  tha  finl  tto  » 
reply,  *'  which  would  make  me  take  the  trouble  of  ctmmg  af  l^ 
coach-box,  ^o  Car  &&  -^ou  are  personally  concerned,  woqU  feflBit* 

"  And  wbat,\%  lW\.,'NV>jTv\vft^T  t" 
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"  To  Bee  you  hanged,"  was  the  cold  reply* 

**  Now,  by  Heaven  !**  exclaimed  the  ruffian,  maddened  by  the  burst 
of  derisive  laughter  which  "all  aloft*'  indulged  in,  *'  you  fehall  come 
down,  youngster, — *y,  if  1  should  be  obliged  to  lift  you  off  your 
perch." 

"  No  I — ^no ! — no  V  exclaimed  the  gentleman  who  tooled  the  coach, 
and  ail  who  travelled  on  the  too£  al-fresco, 

'*  Lift  me  off!*'  replied  the  person  to  whom  the  remark  had  been 
directed,  as  he  rose  quietly  from  the  coach-box,  and  put  aside  the 
large  coat  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  ensconced.  *'  I  am  making 
myself  a  lighter  lift  for  the  gentleman  who  is  so  extremely  civil." 
And,  turning  suddenly  round,  he  darted  a  basilisk  glance  on  the 
bah-drunken  scoundrel,  which  seemed  to  petrify  him.  '^  Shall  I 
repeat  the  same  operation  on  the  left  eye,  that  I  did  on  the  right  one 
a  week  since,  in  the  Gloucester  Coffeehouse  ?" 

In  a  moment  Wildman  dropped  his  hand  inside  his  breast,  as  if  to 
clutch  a  weapon ; — a  more  quiet,  but  similar  movement,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  box-seat  passenger,  and  from  his  coat-pocket  a  click 
was  heard,  that  would  have  sounded  extremely  inharmonious  to  ears 
that  were  not 

**  Imh,  and  less  nioe,^* 

as  Byron  says.  But  no  hostilities  followed.  It  is  amazing  how  soon 
rafBan  audacity  quails  before  quiet  courage.  It  was  neither  Wild* 
man's  interest  nor  fancy  to  try  conclusions  a  second  time  with  the 
fiery  islander,  of  whose  prowess  a  discoloured  halo  round  the  ruf- 
fian's eye  bore  silent  but  sutiicient  testimony.  To  the  mediation  of 
the  coachman  and  outsiders  the  mariner  turned  a  favourable  ear ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  when  the  coach  drove  into  the  suburbs  of  the 
modern  Babylon,  the  ruffian  expressed  a  wish  to  be  put  down.  After 
inquiring  his  way  to  a  street  of  blackguard  reputation  in  one  of  the 
lowest  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  he  obtained  his  bundle,  handed 
the  coachman  a  half-crown^  turned  into  s  dirty  lane,  and  relieved  the 
passengers  of  his  presence. 

**  Easy  come,  easy  go,"  observed  the  Hoi  mead  ale  Jehu,  as  he  sub* 
mitted  the  coin  thus  presented  to  a  critical  examination.  *'  It  *8 
good,  however,— ^though,  as  I  suspect,  not  very  honestly  come  by. 
But  that 's  his  look-out,  not  mine."  And,  with  this  comfortable  and 
convenient  scrap  of  logic,  he  pocketed  the  half-crown.  In  half  an 
hour  Brian  and  his  carpet-bag  were  safely  deposited  in  Craven 
Street* 

I  have,  gentle  reader,  in  following  the  fortunes  of  my  friend,  been 
obliged  for  a  time  to  place  my  own  pleasant  adventures  in  abeyance  ; 
but,  having  now  housed  Master  O'Linn  in  his  snug  first-floor,  with 
jour  gracious  permission  I  shall  recur  for  a  few  pages  to  what  re- 
cently befell  myself. 

I  left  you — or  rather  you  left  me — desperately  enamoured  with 
the  relict  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Bouverie,  C.B*  oiim^  of  the  army  of  Ma- 
dras. All  the  important  passages  in  my  career  of  love  I  faithfully 
detailed,  including  the  amatory  expedition  to  the  Star  ant  I  Garter, 
and  all  that  occurred  on  that  delightful  evening  in  the  carriage 
coming  home.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  on  the  succeeding  days,  with 
iba  freedom  conceded  to  an  accepted  suitor,  I  mvd  a  tevj  wvoxxvvtv^ 
VlaiU  in  Mrs.  Bouverie's  company  to  Swan  and  J!ldgaT*B,aii^  \^»A  «l 
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lover's  quarrel  in  forcing  her  to  accept  s  coople  of  dre«se«  with  i 
foiioded  hard  French  names.  I  fancied  them  rather  expentive ;  but 
the  shopman  assured  me  that  it  waa  a  wonder  to  the  whole  eiftablish- 
ment,  from  the  senior  partner  to  the  genteel  youth  whose  depart- 
ment was  the  watering-pot,  how  such  splendid  fabrics  could  be  sold 
for  thirty  pouiicb;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  Swan  and  Edgir 
lost  heavily  by  the  transaction.  This  information  certainly  surprised 
ttie^-and  I  thought  it  wonderful  how  London  tradesmen  manage  to 
keep  a  house  over  their  heads  at  alL 

Although  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain  what  progress  the  fiir 
widow's  Chancery  suit  was  making,  and  whether  the  Chancellor  h»d 
fixed  a  day  for  pronouncing  a  final  decree,  still  the  solicitor  witt 
moustache  and  imperial  attended  every  evening  to  report  proceeds 
ings  to  his  client.  Since  my  arrival  in  London,  I  had  experienced 
two  serious  annoyances,  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  a  Bon^ 
education.  I  could  not  speak  French,  nor  could  I  play  ^carti.  The 
Parisian  trip  which  I  contemplated,  on  our  marriage,  would  enablt 
me  to  acquire  the  former  ,*  and  Mrs.  Bouverie  volunteered  to  impst 
the  art  and  mystery  of  the  latter  in  a  few  short  and  agreeable  evesiiy 
lessons.  It  was  curious,  but  true — we  never  played  ^carU  but  tfcf 
Chancery  solicitor  was  certain  to  drop  in.  He  always  challenged  the 
widow, — I  backed,  of  course,  the  lady  of  my  love  ;  and  never  did  the 
fickle  goddess  treat  a  private  gentlewoman  with  less  civility.  Hirr- 
ever,  it  gave  me  a  glorious  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  her  tem- 
per was.  They  say  nothing  elicits  unamiable  displays  more  certaiult 
than  continued  ilt  luck  at  play,  Mrs.  Bouverie,  night  aAer  ttifhi« 
handed  her  shillings — she  never  would  play  higher — and  I  booourej 
her  for  her  prudence — across  the  table  to  the  whiskered  solicitiiri  tfid 
that,  too,  with  a  radiant  smile,  which  showed  her  temper  ailiefflhtf 
undisturbed.  I  did  not  come  off  so  cheap  ;  for  generally  I  fouimnf 
note-case,  when  I  retired  to  my  dormitory,  minui  five  pounds. 

One  evening^ — the  second  before  Brian  rejoined  me —  1  wai  itartifd 
by  the  tuning  of  a  harp  in  the  sitting-room  over  mine.     I  wai  avift 
that  the   apart tn en ts  were   occupied,  from  having  encoumend  10 
elderly  gentleman  and   a  young  girl   in  the   hall.     Of  the  littw 
I  had  but  a  passing  glimpse;  for  she  was  so  closely  velM  lilil  I 
could  not  distinguish  a  feature,  nor  even  guess  what  her 
sions  to  beauty  might  be.     I  looked  after  them  from  the  T 
room  window,  as  they  walked  slowly  down  the  street.     He  wm  i 
tall,  3liff,  attenuated  veteran^  with  snow-white  hair  and  nulitir^r''^ 
riage — his  gold-headed  cane,  blue  frock,  and  plain  stock  wtrtWBtM 
professional  ;  and,  on  farther  inquiry,  1  was  told  by  the  maid-aMU* 
work  that  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  army, — the  lady  an  only  child.— 
and  that  every  evening  they  passed  through  the  Horse  Guards  liAi 
Park,  and  there  sat  or  strolled  beside  the  Serpentine  for  hottrs.  H* 
description  given  of  the  *'  old  man's  daughter  **  was  most  intemdoi r 
— slie  was  beauiiful,— scarcely  twenty, — and  her  attachment  sod  i^ 
tent  ion  to  her  father  were  devoted — ^her  first  care,  her  last  thoofht 
was  centred  in  him — she  was  indeed 

"  A  parent *i  iiay.'*— 

In  the  \\o\y  aCt^cUotia  of  a  child  every  feeling  of  hers  seemed  ts  I* 
entiTe\y  engrossed,— a.T\i  qw^  ^\iom  TsaXxxte  had  prodi^Hy  fflM 
with  those  pers^cmaA  bl<\vuwV^^^%  vtVx^^  t^\sm\£v^^i^^^^>^ ,  j-^r_*i— 
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appeared  indifferent  to  all  con  si  derations,  save  a  ceaseless  ansdety  to 
smooth  the  declining  years  of  him  in  whom  her  heart — her  soul^ — 
seemed  centred-  If  ever  picture  was  drawn  of  lovely  woman  tinted 
more  sweetly  than  another,  it  was  that  of  the  fair  girl  whom  I  lis- 
tened to  tuning  an  instrument  over- head. 

•'Why  had  I  never  heard  the  harp  before  ?"  was  a  question  I  put 
to  the  spider- br usher. 

**  It  was  only  within  the  last  hour  that  the  instrument  was  brought 
home/*  was  the  reply. 

The  masterly  hand^  after 

^<5h€  touchM  and  tuned  them  allj" 

which  ran  the  chords  over,  told  that  the  lady  was  a  splendid  musician ; 
and  when  she  sat  down  to  play  I  was  enchanted,  for  her  performance 
was  indeed  magnificent.  I  sent  for  the  proprietrix  of  the  house^— 
she  came.  If  ever  yon  want  to  obtain  the  secret  history  of  a  fellow- 
lodger  from  a  fat  landlady  over  forty,  t^ike  her  comfortably  over  a 
bottle  of  port,^-or,  in  the  absence  of"  black-strap"  as  the  Irish  call 
it»  brandy-and-water  will  generally  prove  succes&ful,  I  assailed  Mrs. 
Honey  wood  with  a  claret-glass  of  the  '*  regal  purple  stream."  On 
we  wentj^protest  on  her  part^  whenever  I  grasped  the  neck  of  the 
decanter  ;  but  as  ''  villainous  man''  frequently  deranges  the  best  femi- 
nine intentions,  I  overcame  the  stout  widow's  scruples.  It  is  true, 
that  at  every  fresh  bumper  she  made  a  most  respectable  stand,  I 
pressed  her  hard^ — reluctantly,  poor  soul  I  she  by  degrees  gave  in, 

''And  rowing  ihe  would  ne^er  waaeiaiy  consented  ^^' 

Btil,  by  the  Lord  I  between  us  we  finished  the  bottle. 

Airs.  Honey  wood  had  known  Colonel  Harley  for  years.  He  came 
home  wealthy  from  the  East  Indies,  kept  his  carriage,  and  occupied 
every  season  her  first  and  iecond  Hoor,  He  entertained  company, 
went  into  company  himself, — and,  as  his  daughter  was  then  too 
young  to  be  introduced  to  society,  her  London  visits  were  filled  up 
in  receiving  instructions  from  the  first  masters  in  the  metropolis. 
Unhappily  the  colonel  was  not  only  unsuspicious,  but  obstinate, 
Subbie  schemes  were  started  by  swindling  scoundrels, — the  unwary 
were  victimized,  and  among  the  many  Colonel  Harley  was  a  sufferer  ; 
for  the  whole  earnings  of  a  hard  and  honourable  life  were  incan* 
tiously  invested  in  some  South  American  speculation.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  most  infamous  imposture, — and  the  deluded  old  man  lost 
every  sixpence  which  twenty-five  years  of  active  service  had  enabled 
him  to  accumulate*  He  had  not  only  been  robbed  of  his  honest 
earnings,  but  been  persecuted  afterwards  by  harpy  lawyers  for  al- 
leged responsibilities.  These  he  had  succeissfully  resihted, — and, 
said  Airs.  Honey  wood,  as  she  wound  up  her  narrative,  *'  the  poor  old 
gentleman  said  to  me  yesterday,  as  he  paid  his  rent,  '  Here  1  am,  at 
sixty- eight,  thank  God,  liberated  from  all  future  trouble  ;  but,  Airs. 
Honey  wood, — and  the  recollection  of  my  folly  kills  me, — I  am  not 
able  to  bequeath  a  farthing  to  the  most  attached  child  that  ever 
cheered  the  last  hours  of  a  speculative  dotard.  Ah  !  1  never  look 
poor  Julia  in  the  lace  but  conscience  whispers  that  I  have  pluudvti;d 
lier.'  Poor  old  man!  a  tear  stole  down  kis  cheek.  OYi\  ftvt>vi\k2A.  0^t^\\ 
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curses  should  light  upon  the  heads  of  villains  who  seduce  the  untuft- 
piciou*  into  ruin  !'* 

To  the  remark  I  uttered  a  fervent  **  amen."  Again  the  diorda  of 
the  harp  were  struck,  and  a  sweet  Scotch  air  regularly  fasdnaled 
me. 

"  That  is  his  favourite  music/'  said  the  hostess*  ^^  He  is  a  Hlglu 
lander  by  birth^ — and.  Lord  I  how  dearly  does  he  dote  upon  his  m* 
live  hills,  as  he  calls  them  I  Before  some  specious  swindler  per- 
suaded him  to  embark  his  fortune  in  that  bubble  speculation  k 
which  he  lost  it,  the  colonel  was  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  la 
estate  in  what  he  terras  ^  the  land  of  the  Gael/     Poor,  dear,  delutkd 

fentleman  !  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  pack  of  scoundreb,  worse  fi^  tjua 
ighwaymen  and  housebreakers/' 

I  agreed  with  her  from  the  bottom  of  ray  soul.  We  had  mm,  hf 
the  descending  scale,  reached  the  last  glass  the  decanter  held ;  im 
Mrs.  Honey  wood,  after  requiring  from  me  the  strictest  conlideQCef 
and  lowering  her  voice  considerably,  thus  continued, 

"  The  colonel  was  plunged^  before  he  had  even  a  suspicion  rf  it, 
into  difHcullies  and  annoyances.  He  strove  to  keep  the  iTtithfrtm 
Miss  JuEa  ;  but  she  quickly  penetrated  the  mystery  ner  father  waoM 
have  involved  his  affairs  in*  She  saw^  that  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  every  Saturday  evening  she  sent  some  trinket  to  tk 
pawnbroker's,  to  obtain  money  to  meet  the  Monday  bills*  withosl 
making  any  application  to  the  colonel. 

"  '  Is  your  purse  not  exhausted  yet?*  I  overheard  the  old  mm  uj. 
*  Surely  the  notes  I  gave  you,  Julia,  a  month  ago,  cannot  but  bf  yB§ 
since  expended.     1  think  *twas  fifty  pounds/ 

•* '  Oh,  what  a  bad  cashier  you  are  !* — and  she  kissed  the  oU  g»* 
tleraan's  cheek,  *  You  gave  me  a  hundred,  father  dear.  BolvtD 
you  be  very — very — angry  ?' 

**  *  At  you,  Julia  ?'  and  the  poor  colonel  caught  her  to  his  antiL 

'*'  I  accidentally — nay,  carelessly — overturned  my  harp;  mif^ 
must  do  without  your  music,  dearest  father,  until  it  comi  * —  '*" 
maker  in  a  week  or  two.' 

*'  ^  Is  it  much  injured  ?'  asked  the  old  man.  *  Alms  !  «t  pnMlI 
could  not  conveniently  replace  it/ 

'"Oh  .' — no — ^no.     It  needs  but  a  trifling  repair/ 

*' What  was  the  truth,  sir?  That  evening,  through  me,  d 
consigned  the  instrument  she  loved  so  enthusi&stacaliy  to  iht 
shop  1" 

'*  Good   God  r*   I   exclaimed,      "  May  curses   wither  the 
wretches  who,  through  the  weakness  of  a  credulous  old  t 
entail  misery  on  such  a  daughter  1" 

'*  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  though  the  money  he  had  intfiHW 
for  his  daughter  is  gone  beyond  a  hope  of  recovery,  still  hii  k|d 
persecutions  are  fortunately  ended,  and  his  Indian  redrioiat  * 
perfectly  unencumbered.  Indeed,  the  very  drcumatJUioe  of  the  li* 
lease  of  the  harp  shows  that  the  old  gentleman's  ftmds  are  tmpeMi^ 
— But  I  must  leave  you,  sir.  Keport  says  that  a  widow  over  fif 
way  will  not  be  lef^  much  longer  in  single  blessedneaa*  la  tlliilte 
case?" 

"  Bah  I^ — ^bah  !^ — mere  nonsense^  Mrs.  Honeywood." 

**  It  may  be  «o,  'WoxiVd  lo  God  it  were  her  whom  we  hate 
talking  ot*  on  vj\\utc\  ^qxit  *£iv.wc.^  V^  ^;a2^^w.    ^^V  ^gatv  dear  9it, 
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thmt  through  sunshine  and  storm  has  stood  the  test  that  Mim  Harlej 
has^such  a  woman  in  the  lottery  of  matrimooy  will  rarely  indeed 
be  obtained/' 

"And  8o  you  are  determined  to  marry  me  to  the  pretty  widow 
opposite?" 

"  Not  I,  by  my  faith  1  On  the  contrary,  had  I  the  right,  I  should 
«asuredJy  forbid  the  banns." 

»"  And  why  ?"  I  aaked,  rather  in  a  hurry. 
**  If  you  coax  me,  I  '11  giwe  you  my  reasons  to-morrow/'  Bald  the 
buxom  landlady.  "  Loye  's  blind,  they  say ;  but  widows  are  sharp- 
sightedj  and  I  belong,  as  you  know,  to  that  lynx-eyed  community. 
Milt  I  must  leave  you,  to  go  to  Miss  Julia.  She  gave  me  money  to 
pay  some  bills,  and  I  have  to  render  an  account  of  my  stewardship.'' 
8o  saying,  Mrs,  Honey  wood  left  the  room* 

I  felt  an  uneasy  twinge  at  the  parting  observations  of  the  stout 
gentlewoman.  What  cfid  she  mean  ? — ^for  a  meaning  undoubtedly 
alie  had — and  her  remarks  had  more  behind  than  met  the  ear* 
Pshaw  1  women  are  proverbially  jealous  of  each  other ;  and  Mn^ 
Honeywood,  despondent  of  matrimony  herself,  was  secretly  mor<. 
liBed  that  another  of  the  sisterhood  should  make  a  second  visit  to  the 
hjrmeneal  temple,  from  which  she  was  excluded.  It  was  all  envy, 
hatred,  and  uncharitablenc^s,  I  flung  suspicion  to  the  winds^  and 
crossed  the  street  to  receive  my  evening  lesson  at  icarte. 

If  I  carried  a  doubt  into  the  shrine  of  her  I  worshipped,  one 
fflance  at  the  presiding  divinity  would  have  dispelled  it  for  ever. 
She  never  before  appeared  so  handsome,  and  never  had  exhibited 
the  tender  until  that  evening.  I  presume  in  courtship  genermlly. 
And  whether  the  lady  wooed  be  maid  or  widow>  as  JonaUisn  aaya, 
"  a  tarnation  deal "  of  osculation  must  go  on*  In  the  kissing  depart^ 
ment  the  active  part  of  the  operation  devolved  hitherto  on  me,  and 
Mrs,  fiouverie  submitted  to  the  same  with  a  Christian  composure 
that  was  most  commendable.  But,  when  woman  loves,  there  are 
moments  when  the  ice  of  frigid  propriety  will  melt.  Listening  to 
Julia's  harp,  and  Mrs.  Honey  wood's  long  revelations,  the  evening  had 
fiown  insensibly,  and  I  was  an  hour  behind  my  customar}'  lime.  8he 
chid  roe  first, — then  called  me  her  adored  Francis, — threw  her  arms 
around  ray  neck,  and  sealed  ray  pardon  with  a  kisi^ !  I  snppoite  she 
blushed  like  a  peony ;  but,  as  the  candles  had  not  been  brought  up, 
It  was  too  dark  to  ascertain  the  fact.  To  allow  another  week  to  pass 
vithout  securing  the  object  of  my  adoration  would  have  been  impos- 
ple»  and  1  was  urging  her  on  my  knees  to  name  an  early  dtky  to 
ke  me  the  happiest  of  Borderers,  and  let  the  Chancery  »uit  go  to 
\  warm  locality,  whither  all  appertaining  to  that  court  must  even* 
ally  find  their  way,  when  a  double  knock  interrupted  an  tppetl  to 
heart  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  briefless  btniilrri  and 
d — d  man  of  hair  and  law  entered  the  drawing-room. 
I"  Ah  I — have  1  interrupted  a  flirtation?"  said  Moustache,  with  a 
lile.     "  *  Twilight  grey*  is  the  hour  to  whisper  love,  and  darkness 

des  the  fair  one's  blushes.     Shall  I  be  welcomed  as  a  visitor,  i^ 

considered  an  intruder  ?" 

"  Mr.  KUiott  was  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  house  before  you  ;  and 
should  any  pardon  be  necessary  for  what  you  erroneously  imagine 
js^  interrupted  tric-a^tt'^te,  the  penalty  may  be  paid  by  your  tvv\\|t^\\%^ 
f  ImU  for  lighu.     How  very  provoking  \"  she  saVd  m  ^  ^Yumi^t  V» 
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me.     "  Well  J  deareit,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  thall  enjoy 
each  other's  society  without  being  subject  to  remarks." 

She  gently  pressed  my  hand — I  made  her  an  honest  retom* 
came  the  candles,  the  usual  challenge  to  play  icarti  was  given 
accepted,  and  down  sat  the  combatants^ — ^I^  as  a  matter  of  < 
backing  the  widow. 

Mr,  Thornton  had  dined  out,  and,  if  he  had  not  drank  himtelf,  i 
Irish  parlance,  ''  he  had  been  looking  at  somebody  drinking  ;*' 
was  "  rather  fresh."  He  generally  preserved  towards  Mrs.  Bouveriel 
studied  deference  ;  but  his  manner  this  evening  to  her  and  me  wu 
forward  and  familiar,  while  frequent  allusions  to  our  irte-u^f'tf  wen 
made  with  a  freedom  that  boroered  upon  coarseness  1  could  ob- 
serve that  Mrs.  Bouverie  was  seriously  annoyed,  and  1  felt  indiocd 
to  get  irate ;  but  the  lady  saw  and  checked  it.  It  really  wss  to© 
bad  to  listen  to  a  Chancery  solicitor  delivering  himself  of  wlM  he 
was  pleased  to  fancy  wit,  at  the  joint  expense  of  a  gcnlleaMn  like 
myself,  whose  great-grandfather  had  been  hanged  lor  treaaoOt  ■nJ 
the  lovely  relict  of  a  departed  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

Altogether  the  evening  went  oW  heavily,     I  lost  as  usual,  and  it 
eleven  rose  to  take  my  departure-   The  man  of  law  remained  behioij 
to  apprise  his  client  of  the  day's  proceedings ;  while  I,  disincUuaifs 
go  to  bed,  strolled  into  Fleet  Street,  to  patronize  the  oyster  eflahliilk 
ment  of  Mr.  Lynn.     As  I  read  the  evening   papers,   and  viUccd 
slowly  there  and  home,  more  than  an  hour  must  have  elapaedMior 
I  left  the  charming  widow.     Honoured  by  the  confidence  of  my  6l 
landlady— ^w ho  reposed  so  much  faith  in  my  prudence  and  lobrif^ 
as  to  intrust  me  with  a  latch-key — I  had  just  let  myself  in»  wbrn  1 
heard  the  widow's  hall- door  open,  and,  by  St.  Andrew  I  who  sfaoiild 
issue  from  the  abiding-place  of  the  future  Mrs.  Elliott  but  the  wtn»- 
kered  lawyer,  muffled  in  a  cloak  f     "In  the  name  of  everything  liti- 
gious," I  asked  myself  the  simple* question,  ^''what  should  krcphin 
in  my  lady's  chamber  until  the  chimes  had  gone  at  midniglltr    I 
fell  something  very  like  a  jealous  twinge.  But  no — after  the  osniiuil 
proofs  of  personal  affection  which  Mrs.  Bouverie  had  lavished  on  mt 
that  very  evening,  I  dared  not  harbour  a  doubt.     It  was  lAW,iftir 
all.  Curse  law  J — everybody  knew  that  Chancery  proceedings  aUnd 
to  eternity,— and,  doubtless,  the  whiskered  solicitor  was  mert^y  tx- 
plaining  to  his  pretty  widow  some  legal   dithculties  which  iBi|^ 
have  arisen.     Such,  indubitably,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  gew* 
man's  protracted  visit ;  and  I  went  to  bed.  and  dreamed  thsl  tfci 
Chancellor  in  person,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Commcm  Comidlii 
full  state,  had  called  at  the  widow's  lodgings  to  announce  olBctaUfi 
that  iudgment  would  be  pronounced  in  her  favour  on  tbefimdif 
of  Plifary  Term  1899. 

At  the  unusually  early  hour  of  eleven  I  received  a  simUDOOi  ifi 
wait  on  Mrs.  Bouverie,  and  1  need  scarcely  add  that  the  camagt^ 
was  obeyed  with  a  lover's  alacrity.  I  found  her  in  a  tnamkt^^^ 
dress.  Last  night  I  fancied  her  prettier  than  usual ;  but  she  MWf 
had  looked  actually  murderous  until  now.  The  blandest  siDilr  Ai  ' 
ever  disparted  a  pair  of  coral  lips  to  expose  the  row  of  ivDiy  iM 
covered,  would  have  slaughtered  a  parish  priest, — and  I»  wba«« 
past  praying  for  already,  could  only  worship  the  idol  with  mf^^ 
and  marve\  at  iK^  \v\cV  o?  \k^  Elliotts. 

"  I  sent  for  "jou,  deai  Ytmvcv^,  \o  ^^^r^  <m  S3wt  v^i^t  yo«  ^^ 
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urging,  when  we  were  so  disagreeably  interrupted  last  evening.   Far 

the  first  time,  I  had  reason  to  consider  Mr^Thomton't  visit  an  intru- 
sion,— and  his  subsequent  conduct  did  not  by  any  means  abate  my 
displeasure.     I  assure  you  that,  after  you  left,  I  lectured  him  on  the 
familiarity  he  used,  and  which  was  equally  offensive  to  us  both/' 
"You  read  him  a  long  jobation,  sweet  one;  for  it  occupied  an 
ur  and  a  quarter,  if  there  be  faith  in  St  Martin's  clock/'  I  replied. 
The   'widow   coloured   like  a   peony — sweet   sensitiveness  ! — she 
blushed,  I  suppose,  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  alone  with  a  lawyer 
after  nnidnight ! 

I  need  not  be  too  minute  in  details  of  this  important  interview* 

Divers  pleadings  on  her  part  "for  a  long  day,"  before  she  should  be 

conducted  a  second  time  to  execution,  were  fortunately  overruled ; 

and  the  upshot  was,  that  the  next  Monday  y,aA  named  for  the  per- 

"  irmance  of  a  ceremony  which  would  make  Mrs.  Bouverie  change 

r  name  to  Elliott,     I  apprised  her  that  a  young  friend,  who  was 

attend  me  to  the  altar,  was  expected  that  morning  in  Cown^  and 

obtained  her  gracious  permission  to  bring  him  with  me  in  the  even- 

!g.  and  present  the  bridesman  to  the  bride. 

On  the  termination  of  the  interview,  and  when  I  had  returned  to 
y  own  lodgings,  I  found  Brian  anxiously  expecting  me.  We  ra- 
pidly communicated  what  had  occurred  during  the  week  on  which 
we  had  been  separated,  and  on  both  sitles  congratulations  were 
interchanged.  With  my  friend  the  course  of  love  ran  smooth  ;  and 
when  the  nasal  announcement  of  the  burly  parson  notified  that  Brian 
O'Linn  and  Susan  Neville  were  about  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate, 
none  dared  to  negative  the  intention.  With  me,  however,  matters 
were  very  different ;  and  the  chances  were  considerable,  that  the 
little  gentleman  who  had  assumed  an  absolute  control  over  me,  and 
which,  through  some  unaccountable  cause  or  impulse,  I  passively 
permitted  him  to  exercise,  would,  when  1  informed  him  of  my  en- 
gagement, possibly  put  a  veto  on  the  same.  Another,  and  rather  an 
unpleasant  ordeal,  awaited  me.  It  would  be  expected  that  an  ac- 
count of  my  stewardship  should  be  handed  in.  I  referred  to  my 
pocket-book*  Within  the  w*eek,  a  goodly  three  hundred  pounds  had 
melted  down  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  !  Brian  was  guiltless  of 
blame  beyond  a  five-pound  note ;  but  the  Star  and  Garter,  a  di&- 
mond^ring,  instructions  in  C'carii,  and  Swan  and  Edgar^  had  done 
the  trick  among  them. 

**  Hang  it!"  said  Brian,  as  he  witnessed  my  annoyance,  *^  don't  let 
that  bother  you.  Put  half  of  the  outlay  down  to  me  at  once — or  stay- 
make  good  the  balance  from  my  own  three  hundred— now  do."  And 
he  pressed  his  wish  upon  me  as  a  matter  of  deep  obligation. 

'*No,  no,  dear  Brian,  I  am  assured  that  your  last  sixpence,  with 
JMilesian  generosity,  would,  were  it  but  required,  be  just  as  freely 
^Bpfiered,  But  come  along — ^we  '11  meet  that  thing  of  legs  and  arms, 
^^pnd,  if  he  row  me,  1 11  fling  his  note-case  in  his  face,  marry  the 
^Huridow,  — and,  when  you  have  gone  through  the  same  ceremony  with 
^(Busan,  d — n  it,  we'll  be  off  to  the  Border,  and  there  obtain  {shelter 
^^and  a  hearty  welcome  beneath  the  old  roof-tree  with  a  brace  of 

brides/* 
I  The  cab  came,  we  jumped  in,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  set  down 

little  gentleman's  abiding-place.    Profiling  by  past  ctil^^xV^-w^^^, 
e  been  bearers  ot  a  begging-letter,  a  more  subdue^L  ^\v^\^ca.xjsM»Tw 
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could  not  have  been  made  upon  the  knocker.     Copid  answered  the 
appeal,  and  from  ear  to  ear  he  grinned  a  salutation. 

**  How  is  your  raaater,  Cupid  ?"  M 

"  Dam  well  in  health,  lint  unkimmoTi  bad  in  temper," 

"  Pleasant  look-out  for  us/'  I  muttered  to  Brian  as  we  mountad 
the  itairs. 

*'  What  a  comfort  it  would  be,"  returned  the  young  Irishmaiii  **if 
one  were  going  to  be  shot  at  by  a  man,  instead  of  be-deviled  by  Uiii 
warlock,  who  will  pitch  into  us  right  and  Ief\  before  we  are  6ft 
minutes  in  his  company." 

Ushered  as  usual  to  the  presence  by  Dan  Cupid,  we  found  the 
little  gentleman  in  ihe  well -remembered  cap,  slippers,  and  morally 
fiown.  Pointing  one  lean  finger  at  the  clock,  and  graciously  extend 
mg  the  other  hand  over  his  shoulder  as  a  signal  to  take  chairs,  be 
pleasantly  opened  the  conversation. 

**  1  told  you  to  be  here  at  two— /»o,  precisely.  It  is  tbirteea  ai> 
nutes  and  a  half  beyond  the  time." 

We  both  muttered  an  apology. 

"Will  regret  bring  back  lost  time?  I  never  found  it  did/ aid 
yellow-slippers. 

The  baboon  grinned  spitefully,  and  chattered, — the  parrot  i 
some  infernal  sounds,  compared  with  which,  a  pig's   Is 
when  seized  for  trespass  were  harmony. 

"  Peace,  darlings  !"  said  the  dwarf  to  his  favourites.  *•  And  now, 
young  gentlemen,  how  have  you  both  sped  ?'* 

If  ever  you  are  in  a  desperate  fix»  don't  beat  about  the  bush*  but 
jump  "  in  tnedias  res  "  head-foremost, — and,  egad  J  I  had  the  coungv 
to  try  it  on  this  occasion. 

^'  In  one  word,  sir,  Brian,  who  has  long  been  engaged  to  a  noit 
charming  and  deserving  girl,  will  make  her  a  happy  bride  within  t 
week  ;  and  I,  in  imitation  of  a  virtuous  example,  have  wooed  luc^ 
oessfully^  and  within  the  same  time  hope  to  be  similarly  blessfcL" 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  dwarf,^and  a  more  ominous  **  humpll* 
issued  from  so  small  a  carcase.  "  Quick  work— couitalup  i 
sharp,  and  decisive.     When  did  you  first  see  the  lady  ?** 

**  A  week  since,  to-morrow  morning/' 

*rAnd  under  what  circumstances,  may  I  inquire ^*• 

**  Kissing  a  canary  in  the  window,"  I  replied. 

*'  Quite  enough.  Ladies  who  kiss  dogs  and  birds  in  window^  in 
timate  to  the  passer-by  that  it  is  merely  a  kiss  by  proxy,  fibidi.i 
he  take  the  trouble  of  ringing  the  bell,  he  may  repeat  himself  if  be 
please/' 

I  could  have  strangled  him  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  foul-noulliid 
toadf — ^and  I  answered  in  high  dudgeon, 

"  You  mistake  widely,  sir.  Light  females,  and  ladies  who  hiv< 
survived  field-officers  of  distinction,  are  not,  I  fancy,  to  be  di^ 
sified — " 

The  little  gentleman  puckered  his  cheeks  togetlier^  and  eauartP^' 
low  whistle. 

"  She 's  a  widow,  then  ?" — and  he  raised  his  eyebrows  to  appsn^ 
astonishment. 
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'  You  are  certain  it  was  not  the  Horse  Marisea  ?'*  said  the  Ihtle 
'  gentleniati  with  a  t mile* 

"  If  you  have  required  me  to  Tisit  j«m  only  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  insult^  the  sooner  I  return  the  remainder  of  the  i^um  you 
presented  to  us  I  think  the  better***  And  pulling  out  the  pocket* 
book,  I  Hung  it  indignantly  upon  the  table. 

**  Humph  !  We  '11  drop  matrimony  for  a  while,  and  see  how  yoa 
manage  money  matters," 

He  coolly  removed  the  bank-notes,  reckoned  them  twice,  replaced 
tbem»  and  thus  proceeded^ 

'*  You  kept  a  memorHndum^  as  I  desired,  of  your  outlay.  I  find 
the  week  s  expenditure  amount*  to  seventy  pounds/' 

**  Vou  Mill  find  particulars  entered  oo  the  fiy-leaf  of  that  pocket- 
book,"  I  replied  in  mortal  alarm. 

The  little  man  read, «' '  To  Brian,  5L'  Was  that  all  joo  can  charge 
to  his  account  ?" 

I  bowed  an  affirmative. 

•'  Well,  Brian  is  no  spendthrift,  it  would  seem*     But  come  on. — 

*  A  diamond-ring,  18^  18*/^ — A  diamond-ring  upon  a  Borderer's 
iSnger ! — ha !  ha  I  ha  !  Why,  the  gentlemen  on  whom  your  honest 
father  prides  himself  so  much,  and  who  bad  their  necks  elongated  at 

*  Tyburn  *  and  'merrie  Carlisle/  never  had  metal  on  their  hands 
beyond  a  splinted  glove  to  turn  a  sword-cut  from  their  knuckles. 
Might  I  be  bold  enough  to  ask  for  an  opportunity  of  admiring  a  thing 
never  seen  before^ — a  brilliant  ring  on  the  hand  of  an  Elliott?" 

Every  word  hissed  from  the  yellow  scoundrel's  teeth,  as  if  in 
passing  they  raised  a  blister  on  his  tongue. 

'*  I  am  not  the  puppy  you  take  me  to  be/'  I  sharply  answered. 
*'  The  ring  was  presented  to  a  lady." 

*'  I  cry  your  mercy  I"  said  the  little  fellow,  with  a  sneer.  "  Oh — 
yea^to  the  amiable  relict  of  Colonel  Somebody  of  the  Horse  Ala- 
jines*'* 

**  Sir — I  beg — "  I  returned  passionately. 

"And  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  look  over  these  inte* 
resting  memoranda.  *  Expenses  at  Star  and  Garter,  carnage  hire, 
&C.  &C.  Sec.  14L  10i#/  Humph  J  the  C.B.'s  relict,  I  presume,  was 
your  companion  ?" 

I  made  a  dogged  bow. 

«  •  Swan  and  Edgar,  30^'  Bravo !'  exclaimed  the  dwarf.  "  Might 
I  presume  to  inquire,  as  you  pay  ready  money,  whether  they  took 
on  the  discount  f" 

i  made  no  reply,  and  he  continued,^ — 

"  *  Sundries,  20// — and  so  ends  the  account     Who  is  thia  woman 
rho  has  been  humbugging  you  }" 

**  Really,  sir^  the  coarseness  with  which  you  allude  to  a  person 
-who  commands  my  gratitude  and  love — '* 

**  By  enabling  you  to  spend  seventy  pounds  within  a  week. — 
Come,  come, — you  have  been  swindled.  Do  be  quiet,— and  let 
cooler  heads  than  yours  establish  your  folly  lo  your  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. In  what  service  was  the  Lite  lamented  Colonel  Bouverie,  and 
•bout  what  time  was  the  period  of  his  demise?'* 

•*  He  was,  as  I  have  been  informed,  on  the  strength  of  the  Madras 
_anny,  and  died  in  London  about  two  years  ago." 

[umph! — we'll  easily  aj>certain  that  tact.    Go,  ^oiiY^^*blc:t^i-«4Sii 
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yonder  third  ahelf  you'll  find  some  Indian  directories.  Hand  me 
three  down,  embracing  the  period  named,  and  those  which  have 
preceded  rind  followed  it.  One  question  we  '11  settle  without  leaving 
the  room/' 

The  books  were  handed  by  Brian  to  the  dwarf,  and  the  latter 
mounted  his  spectacles,  and  commenced  a  careful  research,  Alaal 
neither  on  the  strength  of  the  I^f adras  army,  nor  in  the  annual  obi* 
tuary  was  the  defunct  commander  to  be  found.  Another  invifsligv 
tion  was  made,  and  by  a  fresh  reference  to  an  army* list,  and  bf 
some  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  compiler,  among  the  CompanuKit « 
the  Bath  Colonel  Bouverie's  name  had  been  omitted! 

4i  I  ]^g^ye  not/'  said  the  little  gentleman,  laying  down  the  book  and 
quietly  removing  his  spectacles,  **  an  official  return  of  the  Hoot 
l^Iarines ;  and,  if  the  departed  gentleman  was  not  on  the  musteir-rQll 
of  that  corps,  you  may  probably  find  him  on  the  k&lf-pay  liat  td 
Utopia,  But  no  more  of  dead  C.B.s*  You  know  the  meaning  r'*^' 
Scotch  phrase  tocher  ?" 

I  bowed  in  the  affirmative. 

•*  I  should  like  to  know  what  position  your  Cupid  has 
touching  that  requisite  for  housekeepings  money,  on  the 

*  Hm  be  ta^en  his  stand 
Upon  a  irjdow*i  jointured  land  V 

or  are  the  sinews  of  war  invested  in  tlie  Three  per  Centa  ?^ 
probably,  in  East  Indian  Securities?" 

**  All  the  information  I  can  give  you  on  that  head  {%  that  Mn. 
Bouverie  is  handsomely  dowered ;  but  I  regret  to   say  on  her  ac- 
count,— for  il  has  cost  her  both  inconvenience  and  annoyancej^licr     » 
property  has  been  thrown  into  Chancery,  and — "  M 

The  little  gentleman  in  the  brimstone  slippers  burst  into  an  up*  | 
roarious  laugTb,— the  monkey  chattered,- — the  parrot  screamed 

^'Silence,  pretty  ones! — No  wonder  you  laugh  as  I  dof^-anii 
again  the  dwarf  indulged  in  a  most  unearthly  cachinnation — *'Ha! 
hai  ha  f  Mr.  Francis  Elliott,  1  cannot  but  congratulate  yoik^tbr 
widow  of  a  Colonel  and  aC.B.  who  is  'nmi  est  inventus  *  in  theansT* 
list! — Well,  there *s  one  comfort  for  you, — though  you  can't  matt 
out  the  defunct  commander,  you  know  where  to  find  tbe  lady'f 
effects, — and,  like  an  Irish  fortune,  it  is  so  well  secured,  that  nobody 
can  get  at  it.  How  is  your  head,  Frank  ?  Very  sorry  to  put  thil 
question  a  year  after  you  are  married/'  Then  turning  to  Brian,  tit 
little  man  anxiously  inquired,  "  Whether  his  unfortunate  ocinpa' 
nion,'*  meaning  me,  *' w^as  generally  quiet  and  collected  ?" 

I  lost  all  temper,  sprang  from  my  chair,  and  seized  my  hat 

''  I  shall  not  remain  to  hear  an  estimable  woman  coarady  wmt 
ligned,  and  myself  treated  as  a  lunatic  V*  I  exclaimed. 

**  Well,  in  charity  let  us  admit  that  there  is  not  a  tile  of  ywtf 
upper  story,  as  they  say  in  the  north, — and  only  write  you  down* 
fooL     You  won't  marry  for  eight-and-forty  hours  I  hope  ?" 

•*  Certainly  not,     Monday  is  the  day  appointed/* 

"  Will  you  favour  me  to-morrow  with  an  introductioii  lo  the  bfidr 
that  is  to  be?" 

**\Vitb  great  \i\eaft\vTe,>NeTft  \t  only  to  convince  y<m  how  imd*' 
aervedly  you  have  u&du^t^ Wt " 
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the  Colooers  relict  shAll  be 
At  two  o'clock  to*morrow  I  iliaO 
case ;  and  I  trust  the  ncjrt  week's 
mj  satisfaction  when  I  oTeHook  it  thaii  ^m  present  is.  And  now — 
be  o6r.  To-morrow  —two  o'clock — waad  then  for  an  interne w  with 
a  lady  in  a  pleasant  predJCMnemt    hi  love  and  CSbmoerj !" 

'^  Did  3'ou  ever  listen  to  aoch  a  fiml-ioiijiiied  fngment  of  biiaiA* 
nity  ?'*  I  exclaimed^  as  the  cabcnan  closed  the  door  of  the  Tebide. 

♦'*  He  certainly  wa»  rather  haitl  apon  ihe  pretty  widow.  But  did 
It  not  strike  yourself  as  verv  strange,  that  her  husband's  name  was 
neither  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  an&y^Ust  nor  among  the  Compa- 
nions of  the  Bath  ?'*  returned  Brian. 

'*  Certainly  it  does  seem  singular ;  bat  it  may  be  easily  explained 
away,  after  alL     To-night,  when  I  prepare  my  dear  Emily  for  an 
interview  with  the  little  fellow^  I  shall  mention  the  drcumsUmce  to 
her." 
1     *'  What  hour  do  you  visit  her  ?** 

■  **  At  eight  precisely.  And,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  kill  time  to 
more  advantage  than  by  a  run  down  the  river,  and  a  dinner  at 
Greenwich." 

Brian  gave  a  free  assent, — the  cab  was  tamed  in  a  different  direct 
don,  and  we  embarked  at  London  bridge. 

**  Did  yellow-slippers  make  one  of  the  party,  can  you  guess  how 
he  would  be  engaged  at  present  ?" 
I     **  Not  I,  faith,'*  returned  the  Irishman, 

f  **  In  endeavouring  to  make  out  over  which  of  the  arches  of  the 
bridge  my  great-grandfather's  head  had  been  exhibited  in  the  *  forty- 
five.'" 

It  was  precisely  what  the  dwarf  would  do,  and  we  both  laughed 
heartily  at  the  fancy. 

The  day  was  pleasantly  passed,  and  we  returned  in  proper  time  to 
enable  me  to  pay  ray  duty  to  my  mistress,  and  inlrotlyce  my  friend 
Brian  to  Mrs.  Elliott  elect.  On  the  landing-place  I  encountered  the 
buxom  hostess ;  and,  while  Brian  went  to  his  own  room,  I  claimed 
from  her  the  promised  information* 

*•  You  shall  have  it ;  but  I  am  busy  now.  Wait  till  to-morrow, — 
and  in  the  meantime  neither  name  a  day  nor  put  up  the  banns* 
After  five  minutes'  conversation  in  the  morning,  Sl.J\Iarlin's  is  close 
at  hand;  and  if  you  feel  yourself  still  connubiaHy  inclined,  why,  the 
sooner  housekeeping  commences  the  better.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  you  will  not  put  a  plain  gold  ring  upon  the 
widow*s  linger,  although  you  have  placed  a  diamond  on  it/* 

And,  laughing  heartily,  the  jolly  dame  mounted  the  stairs,  while 
1  entered  the  drawing-room. 

•*  Now,  what  the  devil,"  said  I,  soliloquizing,  **  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ^  Am  I  the  happiest  of  the  happy,  or  the  greatest  fool  per- 
mitted to  be  at  large?  That  cursed  dwarf  has  excited  strange  sus- 
picions, and  the  obese  landlady  rings  to  the  same  chime.  These 
doubts  are  torturous,  and  this  evening  shall  remove  or  end  them." 

*•!  made  some  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  my  outward  man, 
as  a  lover  should  when  about  to  wait  upon  his  lad^  %^^*    ^\W\% 
toilet  was  speedily  completed^  and  he  joined  me  Vt\  \hc  dx«k.v4W^* 
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room*  It  still  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  try&ted  tini€» 
we  sat  down  to  di^cusa  a  little  brandy  and  water,  while  1  prenared 
my  young  companion  for  his  introduction  to  one  who  with  *'  Diui'i 
snow  "  united  the  charms  of  a  Calypso. 

Enamoured  gentlemen  talk  shocking  nonsense^  and  to  a  gomil 
rule  I  formed  no  exception.  Mrs.  Bouverie's  charms  were  sung  MoA 
said  with  all  the  descriptive  colouring  which  "  youthful  poets  fieicy 
when  they  love/'  Brian  sighed  as  he  listened  patiently  to  my  rbi{^ 
Bodies. 

*'  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  superior  beauties  to  Susan  KeriUf,'' 
said  the  young  Irishman  ;  '*  but,  for  warmth  of  heart  and  purity  of 
principle,  Susan  against  the  world  !'*— and  the  hat  drop  in  hisgUii 
was  reverently  emptied  in  honour  of  his  mistresa. 

"  Curse  on  that  whiskered  quill-driver  V*  I  eitclaimed^  looldiif 
across  the  street,  and  observing  a  male  6gure  striding  up  and  down 
the  widow's  drawing-room.  **  It  is  bad  enough  to  place  a  ladj'i 
goods  and  chattels  under  the  Great  Seal,  without  sending  a  mmi 
solicitor  every  night  to  haunt  the  premises.  But  come  along,  Brian. 
My  dear  fellow,  I  know  you  wall  excuse  me — don't  stare  at  Mfi. 
Bouverie.  She  is  so  painfully  sensitive,  that  1 11  be  hanged  but  il 
the  Star  and  Garter  a  brace  of  puppies  nearly  rendered  her  hjftfn* 
cal.     Come  along^ — and  now  for  innocence  and  beauty  !*' 

We  crossed  the  street,  knocked  at  the  hall-door,  and  were  imnie> 
diately  ndmitted.  The  mat d-of-alU work  smiled — it  was  the  taek 
congratulatory  I  fancied  at  the  time ;  but  after  wards  I  had  mtoo  is 
change  my  opinion* 

"Is  Mrs*  Bouverie  at  home ?" 

**0h,  yes/*  was  the  reply  of  the  souhreUe, 

**  The  lawyer  with  her,  as  usual  ?"  I  asked  carelesaly. 

*'  I  really  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  is  a  lawyer;  bothf 
is  with  her,  as  usuaU' 

I  little  guessed  at  the  time  that  the  confounded  spider4milMr 
was  laughing  at  me  in  her  sleeve;  and  faith!  she  nad  taBoBai 
reason. 

We  ascended  the  stairs,  I  opened  the  door,  and  entered  theilnv* 
ing-room  to  present  a  couple  of  new  acquaintances  to  the  yooiif 
Milesian.  It  was  the  gravest  mistake  made  by  any  member  of  ihr 
family  I  since  my  |rreat- grand  father  contrived  to  part  with  his  bmd. 
The  moment  my  figure  filled  the  doorway,  Mrs.  Bouverie  I  luppoif 
prayed  that  it  would  be  lengthened,  and,  advancing  to  receiTi  hff 
affianced  lord,  murmured, 

**  Dear,  dear  Francis,  wel — '* 

There  is  a  Bne  passage  in  one  of  Sheridan's  plays,  in  which  iktfk 
cuts  suddenly  the  speaker's  thread,  and  abbreviates  the  sentence  ht 
was  delivering  : — Brian's  entre  on  Mrs.  Bouverie  produced  a  limilar 
effect;  for,  with  a  shriek,  she  ded  back  to  the  opposite  side  oftlv 
apartment.  What  the  devil  nieaned  this  >  I  looked  at  Brian,  mA  ht 
was  pale  as  old  Priam,  when  a  friend  kindly  informed  him  he  wti  r^ 
gularly  burnt  out,  and  no  insurance.  Had  the  Chancellor  prooo 
the  lawyer  in  contempt,  he  could  not  have  exhibited  more  (' 
alarm.  God  help  me  !  I  looked  trom  one  to  another  for  half  a 
nute,,  wondering  what  would  follow.  Brian  first  recovered  self-p^ 
seflsion — over  \\\s  \ia\ft  ^Vv^^k  «.  wxddy  flush  glow^ed  to  the  f«y  I 
andt  bursting  pa^t  ¥tve,\vei  ,i^«iT^^%«L^  ^^  \\\\jepA5ej4i, ^-^^^  * 
in  terms  not  very  eoT£v\A\m^T\Vax>s  \o\^x  ^«sAjt^\^»^, 


**  Intamoiu ' 

"Wretdi!- 
repatadon  ?* 

"  I  won't  waste  words  spoQ  diee ! — thoa  foslot  Hung  in  farm  of 
woman !  But  for  that  Yflbmottt  paramiMr — diat  atainin  of  mj 
friend — by  heaven !  were  I  to  be  iaipriaooed  jears  fior  breakin|r  his 
bones,  1 11  qualify  him  for  an  boapitdr  And  Brian  ion;  the  LkIt 
of  my  love  aside,  and  that  too  widi  mm  scanty  ceremony  as  if  she  had 
been  a  drunken  fish- wife. 

His  threat  was  idle:  die  Chancery  solicitor  had  slipped  into  die 
lady's  duunber  at  die  first  alarm,  and  bolted  the  door.  Foiled  in 
his  rage  for  vengeance,  Brian,  with  one  Hercolean  spam  of  his  foot, 
dashed  in  the  door;  bat,  fbrtanately  for  himsrif,  the  criminal  had 
escaped.  A  second  door  opened  on  the  lobby  from  my  lady's  cham- 
ber,~and  through  that  convenient  means  of  egress  the  Chancery  so- 
lidtor  had  levanted. 

The  disappointment  inloriated  die  yoang  Irishman  A  Malay 
preparing  to  run  the  mndi  could  scaredy  have  been  in  higher  ex- 
citement; and,  though  an  undisputed  descendant  of  as  stout  a 
Border  family  as  ever  *'  drove  prey  from  Cumberland,"  d — n  me  if 
J  would  have  been  a  Chancery  solicitor  widun  arm's-length  of  Mr. 
Brian  CLinn  for  a  five-pound  note  I 

"  Brian,  in  the  devil's  name,  what  means  this?"  I  exdaimed. 

My  question  was  unheeded  and  unanswered ;  for,  filling  to  over- 
take him  who  appeared  the  object  of  his  unmitigable  fury,  he  lei- 
surely poured  out  the  phials  of  bis  wrath  on  the  devoted  haul  of  her 
who  on  Monday  next  was  to  have  blessed  me  with  her  hand,  and 
favoured  me  with  her  Chancery  expectations  into  the  bargain.  After 
her  first  feeble  effort  to  show  fight,  the  lady  struck  her  colours,  and, 
according  to  the  Hibernian  metaphor,  like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop, 
Brian  had  everything  his  own  way;  and,  while  he  fulminated 
phrases  quite  inappli^ble  to  ladies  who  bore  such  fair  reputations 
MM  Penelope  and  Lucretia,  Mrs.  Bouverie  buried  her  head  among  the 
cnshions  of  the  sofii  and  played  the  insensible. 

"  Leave  this  contaminated  house !"  exclaimed  Brian,  catching  my 
arm — and  pushing  me  literally  down  stairs,  he  opened  the  street- 
door,  and  led  me  out,  perfectly  unresisting  and  marvellously 
amased. 

Before  we  reached  the  Strand  the  mystery  was  unfolded.  In  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  the  relict  of  the  departed  commander,  Brian  had  at  a 
^ance  recognised  his  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Montague ;  and  Captain 
Damley,  by  whose  hand  William  St.  George  had  prematurely  fallen, 
had,  it  would  appear,  turned  his  sabre  into  a  pen,  and  commenced 
business  as  a  solicitor. 

Of  the  parties  concerned  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  who  slept  that 
night  Brian  had  the  best  chance,  certainly.  I  never  closed  an 
eye;  and,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast,  from  the  morning's  in- 
formation I  received,  the  lady  in  the  opposite  house  must  have  been 
exceedingly  busy  while  "  all  the  world  were  sleeping ;"  for  she  had 
managed  to  levant  with  her  traps,  save  the  canary,— -that  unhappy 
bird  being  kindly  left  by  Mrs.  Bouverie  to  assuage  with  his  melody 
the  landlady's  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  lodger,  or,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  a  quarter's  rent. 
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ST    A   TKAYCLLCa. 

H EKE  we  go  off  Oil  the  **  London  «nd  Binningbam," 

Bidding  iidieu  to  the  tofggy  metropolii ! 
Staying:  at  home  irith  the  dumpt^  is  coiifinjiing  *em  i-^ 

Motion  and  mtrth  are  a  fillip  to  life. 
Let  us  look  out !     Is  there  au^t  that  U  M^-aMe  ? 

Presto  ] — awav  1  —what  a  vaniahing  epectadtf ! 
Well  1  on  the  whole,  it  is  rastlf  agreeable — 

**  WTiy,  ftir,  perhaps  it  it  all  very  well,*' — 

Tricketty,  iracketty,  tricketty,  tradcetty ! 

^«  Snrtijiff  the  ndse.  and  the  smoke,  and  the  smell.** 
Now,  with  the  company  packed  in  the  carruigei. 

Strange  if  the  medley  of  voluble  utceringm, — 
Comings  and  goinga,  deceases  and  marriagea, — 

Ob,  what  a  clatter  of  matters  it  thert  t 
Histiiry,  politics,  letters,  morality, 

Heraldry,  tiotany,  chemistry^  cookery. 
Poetry,  phvsic,  the  stars,  and  legality, — 

Ali  in  A  ioiid  uppositioa  of  tongnea  \ 

Tncketty,  tracketty,  tricketty,  tradtetty  ' 

Never  mind  ttmt  —it  is  good  for  the  tungi, 
**  AH  that 's  remarkahle,  now,  we  may  tftr  and  vt*- 

Free  circulation — how  huge  are  its  benefits  !*' — 
*^  Vet,  fttr^  with  all  the  improvement  in  currtffuiy. 

Great  is  the  dr^ul  of  a  mn  on  the  bankt,**^^ 
"  Fiffht  with  America  !     l>o  but  the  folly  tee  ! 

Ijiiioe  unto  both^  *ir^  belongs  the  same  origuC*^ 
**What '»  your  opinion  of  Peel  and  his  policy  •" — 

*•  What  of  the  weather  ?— and  bow  is  the  wind  ?" 
Tricketty,  tracketty,  tricketty^  tracketty  ! 

*^^  Oh  !  that  that  whUtie  were  far  off  as  lod  t** 
Oti,  like  a  hurricane  I  on^  like  a  wateir-fall  I 

Steam  away  t  scream  away  I  hissing  and  spluttertQg  I 
**  Madam «  beware  lest  your  outlefining  datight«r  fall  I'*— > 

*'  Yes,  sir,  I  will ;  but  her  (i/e  is  iiuarwrf," — 
**Cobden  '»  a<«oming  to  mob  and  to  rabble  us  !*' — 

^*  Zounds  [  sir,  my  com  I     Do  ye  think  I  *jxi  of  adamaat  T*^ 
**>  Oli|  what  an  appetite  I  Heliogahaliisl 

That  little  fellow  will  eat  himself  Of.'" 

Tricketty,  tracketty,  tricketty,  tracketty  ! 

*'  \1>lien  you  *re  at  home  again,  give  him  a  pill." 
Oh,  Mr.  Hudson  !  Macadam's  extinguisher  ! 

Men  are  as  iKiys  in  the  grasp  of  thy  schvoUry  f 
Those  who  love  Englaud  (»n  no  better  thknj^  wiiih  ber 

Than  to  have  thee  for  her  Ruler  of  Lintt  I 
Praised  as  thy  counne  i»,  to  heighten  the  fame  of  it, 

1  Ul  give  you  a  hint,  without  ft*  or  expectancy  : — 
Write  us  a  book — and  let  IhU  lie  the  name  of  rt» 

•>^  Hail'WSkys  anil  4.Vmii/.ways ;  or,  Roads  New  and  QitA.** 
Tricketty,  tracketty,  tricketty,  cmcketty  ? 

WitnU  such  a  volume  in  thousands  be  aold  ? 
(fere  we  go  on  again,  every  link  of  ui ! 

Oh,  what  a  chaiu !  what  a  Hy-away  nurade  ! 
Birds  o'  the  timi&ment !  what  do  ye  think  of  ua  ? 

I^ I i notes  !  be  steadvi  as  markers  of  miles  f 
Weil  I  of  new  greatnesa  we  now  have  tbe  germ  In  tit  I 

Hut  the  collector^  I  see,  ooming  hither  ia. 
**  Lmlies  utid  gentlemen — this  is  the  ^erifiifiti*^— 

Ticket,  air  !  ticket,  sir !  —end  of  the  line  V* 

^\c^L«u>^' ,  -nuck^vx^ ,  TUiketty,  radteuy  t 
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TAKING  THE  VEIL. 
IN  THE  CONVENT  SANTA  CHIARA  AT  NAPLES. 

A  maiiocaiione  is  always  a  romantic  and  curious,  often  a  mournful 
interesting  ceremony-  Almost  always  worth  seeing,  because  aU 
nost  always  presenting  some  new  feature, — some  new  colouring,  or 
picturesque  peculiarity  to  the  observer.  Amongst  the  number  I  have 
witnessed,  I  have  scarcely  ever  beheld  two  alike,  for  though  of  course 
the  essential  points  of  the  funzione  are  the  same  everywhere,  llie 
minor  details  vary  ad  in^nilum,  according  to  the  rank,  the  taste,  the 
consideration,  or  wealth  of  the  novice  and  the  convent.  The  more 
noble  both,  of  course  the  more  grand  the  ceremony,  and  the  more 
costly  its  accesioireit. 

We  had  not  as  yet  seen  one  in  Naples,  and  it  was  therefore  with 
infinite  pleasure  that  I  opened  a  large  official-looking  envelope,  while 
I  inwardly  showered  effusions  of  thanks  on  Monsignor  di  Pietro,  to 
whose  kindness  we  were  indebted  for  the  invitation,  as  1  glanced  over 
its  contents,  in  which  we  were  **/?re^ate"  by  tlie  Pnncipessa  di  Btsig- 
nano  to  intermnire  uUa  mlenna  vestmone  dd^  e^Cina  don^elhh  srpwra 

douna  Maria  Angdica  Bcrlinghieri^  de  WfarcAesi  di 7?,  who  was 

to  take  the  white  veil  in  the  most  noble  convent  of  Santa  Chiara^  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  name  of  Santa  Cbiara  alone,  the  finest  convent  in  Naples,  into 
which  none  but  ladies  of  the  highest  noUesse  can  ever  be  atlmitted, 
would  have  sufficed  to  intimate  to  us  the  rank  of  the  postulant,  and 
the  importance  of  the  ceremony,  even  without  the  addition  of  that  of 
the  Princess  of  Bisignano,  the  most  aristocratic  lady  of  the  wfinle 
Neapolitan  court;  the  exclusiveness  of  whose  Woa,  like  the  Ester- 
i  soiries  at  Vienna,  is  the  point  culminant  of  the  haute  coKe,  the 

re  admission  into  the  intimacy  of  which  is  of  itself  the  ne  plua  «/- 
of  distinction  in  Naples. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  London  world  that  Catholicity  is  not  the 
order  of  the  day  in  England;  the  early  hours  of  the  Catholic  ritei 
woold  hardly  suit  the  late  ones  of  English  fashionable  life*  What 
would  a  West-end  t^Ue  think  of  being  compelled  to  rise  at  seven,  in 
order  to  be  dressed,  sometimes  en  grande  toilette^  and  in  diamonds, 
by  eight  o  clock,  and  to  be  out  at  nine,  as  an  Italian  eUgante  is  forced 
to  do,  hongrt  m^gre,  at  least  150  mornings  in  the  year,  either  to 
Attend  mass,  or  the  thousand  and  one  /unzioni  of  her  church* 

On  the  morning  of  the  jHona€a;::ione — ^aware  of  the  importance  of 
being  in  time,  to  all  those  who  wished  either  to  see  or  hear — we  had 

ifopleted  our  toilette,  and  concluded  our  breakfast  by  half  past  eight, 

id  before  nine  we  were  driving  down  the  Toledo. 

Even  at  that  early  hour  numbers  q( fldntiun  were  promenading  up 
IKid  down  in  it ;  loungers  were  seated  in  the  mfh^  and  ladies  w^re 
iTing  from  shop  to  shop,  though  the  more  general  hour  for  making 

'chases  is  from  ten  to  twelve,  when  the  Toledo  and  its  adjoining 
Streets  are  filled  with  carriages,  stopping  the  way  before  every  moija' 
ziih  while  on  all  sides  throng  groups  of  idlers  and  lookers  o\\,    \S\xt 
from  six  o*clock  in  the  mom'wg^  half  the  Neapolitan  world  V^  w\  to^V 
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as  from  that  till  twelve  is  the  only  cool  period  of  the  day,  litt  lef 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

As  we  rode  down  the  S  trad  a  Maddaloni,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  a  file  of  carriages  had  already  anticipated  us,  and  we  were  ile- 
lained  a  f]uarter  of  an  hour  before  the  GesCi  Nuovo,  ere  we  entered 
the  portal  of  Santa  Chiara.  We  u^ere  not  at  all  too  early.  Handioine 
carriages,  gronps  of  footmen  in  their  slate  liveries,  flittering  with  jfoM 
and  silver  lace»  and  dashing  cjiossenrs,  with  their  waving  plumes,  filled 
the  court;  the  pavement  and  steps  of  which  were  all  strewed  operas 
usual,  with  branches  of  fresh  myrtle  and  box.  The  soldiers  too  weft 
already  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 

As  we  alighted,  three  or  four  gentlemen  ciime  forward  out  of  i  cir- 
cle of  cavalier i  deputed  lo  receive  the  ladiest  and  led  us  in.  I  tool 
the  arra  of  the  Principino  di  Bisignano,  who  wore  a  rich  uniform,  tad 
was  covered  with  orders;  the  rest  of  our  escort  were  in  full  eveiufl{ 
costyme,  white  cravats,  rich  stars  and  ribbons,  &c. 

The  church  of  Santa  Chiara  is  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  in  Ki^ 
pies,  though  Its  architecture  is  peculiar,  nay,  almost  unique,  in  tt«/j. 
To  eyes  accustomed  to  the  columned  aisles,  the  picturesqae  ligbti. 
and  mysterious  shadows  of  the  innumerable  side  chapels  that  vt 
generally  the  indispensable  acces8oires  of  Catholic  churches,  espcciiUj 
Italian  ones,  Santo  Chiara — with  its  richly  frescoed  roof,  and  mafiive 
rococo  gilding,  its  glittering  walls»  one  unbroken  mass  of  pfeciooi 
marbles,  varied  only  by  the  long  range  of  gilt  lattices  high  abote,  tba* 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  one  grand  aisle— looks  more  like  i  j^ 
gantic  iioHede  6al  of  the  epoch  of  Louis  Quatorze,  than  a  church,  f  cDoId 
almost  have  imagined  myself  transported  to  Versailles,  and  ga^of 
through  a  magnifying  glass  on  the  magnificent  salie  where  Mane  Sn> 
toinette  used  to  receive  her  court;  it  was  so  much  in  the  same  itjl<v 
with  the  exception  of  the  mirrors  which  dazzle  one  od  all  sldct  in  l^ 
famous  ^*  gaUrie  des  ambm^adeurtt,^* 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  aisle,  rows  of  chairs  were  placed  m  tai 
side,  which,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  already  half  filled  bjAl 
company  which  had  forestalled  us.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  ttmi 
/aire  of  our  illustrious  pioneers,  we  obtained  seats  witbio  i  fe* 
rows  of  the  altar,  and  that  grand  aifuir  once  satisfactarity  actuiiipiifc 
ed,  we  had  leisure  to  gaze  around  us. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  the  church  look  so  splendid.     The  sot- 
light  streamed  through  the  lofty  windows,  gleaming  upon  tlie  bn^ 
marbles,  the  chequered  pavement,  and  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  At 
guar  die  del  corpoy  numbers   of  whom  were  scattered  amidst  iht  pf 
crowd  that  now  began  to  throng  the  aisle,  their  sparkling  til ver6eaDfl 
and  brilliant  epaulettes,  strikingly  contrasted  by  the  dark  habtlii*' 
gloomy   cowls  of  the  fmtu  who  were  dispersed  in  groups  rft»* 
and   threes.     Parties  of  ladies   in  the  most  elegant  ^rmt  iMMflif  c^ 
corted  like  ourselves  by  the  different  Cfivaiieri  d*«spe^amt  wnt  ^^ 
rying  in  rapid  succession  up  the  centre,  bowing,  as  they  pas»c4  t©i^ 
Principessa  Bisignano,  who  had  stationed  herself  on  the  last  1**'  ^ 
seats,  and  rose  every  moment  to  receive  the  invith  ;  the  strangct**^ 
a  courteous  salutation,  her  own  friends  wHth  a  few  words  of  |CTteta| 
Soldiers — monks — peasants — and  laxzari  filled  the  reraaiodef  rf<^ 
church  ;  as  ui\ia\^  a  toq^X^'^  ^^^^.mUa^e,  while  in  the  midst  tff'f^ 
Strange  mtlan^t^  ^ne^la  \w  Ocvw  Yi\^^  x^S^asis.^  ^^xi^^^^^i^jajiti  in  •*"' 
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^surplices,  were  rushing  in  and  out  of  the  Magreutia,  giving  orders  and 
superintendrng  the  preparations;  and  lay  brothers  were  running  up. 
and  down  the  steps  of  the  altar,  «onie  unfolding  the  rich  stoles  and 
vestments  destineil  for  the  Nuncio,  others,  tayrng  out  ewers  and  cups 
of  massive  and  richly  chiselled  gold  mid  silver  on  a  table  that  stood 
on  one  side,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  fringed  with  guipurey  ail  of 
them  evidently  as  much  excited  by  the  importance  of  the  occasion  as 
if  they  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  baciamann*  or  the  Apomiizio 
of  one  oT  the  princesses.  Two  or  three  others,  with  their  long  poles 
and  little  tapers  attached  to  the  end  of  them,  were  mounted  on  the 
top  of  the  altar,  and  even  then  were  scarcely  able  to  light  the  wast 
cand/es  which  rose  behind  it  in  pyramidal  and  fantastic  forms.  For  in 
all  the  funzioni  they  are  never  lighted  till  the  last  moment,  and  as 
rapidly  extinguished  the  instant  the  ceremony  ts  concluded. 

The  ahar  itself  was  magnificently  decorated,  as  is  customary  on 
state  occasions;  a  number  of  silver  and  gold  busts  of  the  saint^s,  the 
greater  part  of  the  temro  of  the  convent,  were  ranged  along  it  in  two 
rows,  one  above  the  other,  while  between  each  head  stood  alternately 
beautifully  chiselled  silver  vases,  filled  with  enormous  pyramidal 
boiiqueia  of  fresh  flow*ers,  whose  fragrance  mingled  with  the  scent  of 
the  frankincense  w^hich  already  rose  powertullly  from  the  two  gold 
chased  incenjsori  which  lay  at  the  foot  {i\^  the  table. 

High  over- head  the  long  lines  of  lattices  were  filled  with  Nuns, 
whose  white  veils  glimmered  behind  the  gilt  bars,  as  they  peeped 
through  the  inferrate^  like  birds  in  an  aviary,  gazing  on  the  animated 
scene  below,  and  laughing  and  whispering  to  each  other  their  observ- 
ations on  the  toilets  of  the  ladies,  and  probably  the  beaux  tfeitz  of  the 
gentlemen;  for,  be  it  known  to  all  the  uninitiated^  that  Neapolitan 
ladies,  not  even  excepting  the  monaceUe^  are  famous,  not  only  for 
having  eyes,  but  for  knowing  how  to  use  them  to  the  very  best  ad* 
vantage.  Thus  much  at  least  we  could  discern,  that  they  were  laugh- 
ing and  whispering  amongst  themselves,  though  the  bars  were  too 
close  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  their  faces,  in  spite  of  the  most  per- 
severing efforts  on  our  part,  and  on  that  of  others,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  assistance  onor^mm,  juineiies^  and  every  sort  q^  lunette  cT  ap- 

proche  we  had  provided  ourselves  with.     Lord  W d,  with  a  friend 

of  his,  the  only  Englishmen  present,  were  equally  unfortunate;  in 
yg^Xn  they  tried  every  species  of  **long  range,"  with  which  they  had 
come  armed,  with  a  degree  of  national  pertinacity  which  deserved  a 
better  reward;  but  the  provoking  lattices  were  impenetrable,  and  he 
only  succeeded  in  scandalising  all  the  Italian  ladies  around,  who, 
«//rtf  the  scandals,  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  pleasure  the 
M  Milordo  fmjlese  could  take  in  staring  a  whole  congregation  of  nuns 
out  o(^  countenance,  when  there  were  so  many  much  better  worth 
looking  at,  and  quite  ready  and  willing  to  be  stared  at  besides,  in  his 
immediate  vicinity. 

It  was  now  a  quarter  to  ten,  btit  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  tlie  ar- 
rival of  his  eminence  the  Nunzio,  or  of  the  sposa,  as  in  the  Itiilian 
phraseology,  the  postulant  or  novice  is  always  termed.  According 
to  the  Machiavelian  policy,  which  has  made  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  red  a  sort  of  ujnis  fafftm  of  a  marriage,  destined  apparently  to 
.console  the  simplicity  of  the  victim  with  the  shadow,  fot  lW\«;iii%  ^il 

•  A  lewie  at  court. 
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the  gubstance.  But  thougli  the  hour  waned,  we  were  not  Impatieiti, 
for  groups  of  new  comers  continued  to  pour  rapidly  into  the  chutch, 
and  we  were  wetl  amused,  a$  we  turned  from  the  dark  eyes  of  tile 
»i(fiiore  to  p£iS8  our  observations  on  the  dashing  ^uardic,  or  the  super- 
cilious looking  tiiplomaU^  from  the  gold  embroidery  on  their  coati  ta 
tlie  curl  of  their  ba£L 

Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  whole  tdpo  if  oet^h  tsft  OMfff 
elegant,  more  costly  than  the  toUettes  of  the  ladies.      The  most  mag- 
nificent lace, — the  richest  tissues, — the  most  valuable  ornaments, oxft 
our  eyes  on  all  sides,  till  one  might  have  fancied  that  wealtli  was  as 
common  in  Naples  as  in  London^  and  good  taste  a  litde  more  so.  For 
though  everything  that  money  and  extravagance  could  purchase  wis 
there,  there  was  nothing  overloaded,  nothing  overdone ;  it  was  tke 
triumph  of  the  ni  trop^  «•  trop  peUf  which  none  but  a  foreign  flr- 
pante  understands  to  perfection.     The  dresses  were  all  of  the  ridieit 
or  the  most  diapkane  materials,— the  ornaments  few,  but  handioor 
and  precious — a  diamond  brooch,  of  feronniere — a  costly  brace" 
a  solitary  ring  of  price,  were  all.     There  were  no  dangling  dun 
paltry  trinkets^  no  supererogatory  flounces  or  furbelows.     None 
knots  and  streamers  of  coloured  ribands,  or  scraps  and  bands  ot       ^ 
velvet,  with  which  so  many  of  our  fair  compatriots  delight  in  decontm 
themselves,  aixl  which  give  them  so  much  the  appearance  of  the  Lot 
Mayor's  horse,  decked  out  in  all  its  holiday  trappings,     Cverythini 
in  the  toilets  that  surrounded   us  was  simple,  chaste,  and  dMmgd 
and   the  €oiffnre^  so  graceful,  so  classic     The  thick   tresses  of  liir 
dark  hair,  wound  round  and  round  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  hljci 
braids  parted  on  the  browi  so  glossy,  so  smooth,  so  perfect,  not  a  luci 
not  a  hair  out  of  place ;  no  straggling  ends,  no  stray  carls  wmdenBl 
rebelliotisly  over  one  eyebrow,  and  tucked  off  the  oppoitte  liiDpli^ 
the  heads  around  me  looked  as  if  cut  out  of  antique  cameoi*    SflBi 
of  the  ladies  wore  lace  or  gauee  capotes,  but  the  greater  Dumbff^  lAi 
ourselves,  wore  black  lace  veils,  that  most  becoming  of  all  drapiMI 
fastened  on  the  buck  hair  with  gold  and  silver  ptns, — €pmdmi^-iat0fk 
SiC-t  and  floating  over  the  shoulders  ()  I  *E«pa4jnote^  or  dmint  awf  tfci 
little  dress  caps  of  the  elder  ladies,  for  no  one  above  the  rmflkff  • 
peasant,  in  France  or  Italy,  ever  dreams  of  displaying  the  rmngtiif 
time  ]wo  bono  publicof  by  letting  herself  be  seen  ivitliout  a  diK  tfKf 
pasiic  la  quarantaine, 

A  bud  rustling  of  silk,  and  a  rush  of  two  or  three  of  tlie  i 
liom^  who  were  lounging  listlessly  before  us,  lor^noR  in 
me  turn  to  see  a  slight  delicate-looking  woman  adirance  up  tiie  tfri^ 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Prince  of  San  Giacomo^  and  followcil  Wi 
whole  train  of  cavalieri,  I  recognised  the  MarcbeaA  B  %  af  B» 
re  nee, — the  heroine  of  many  a  tale  and  many  an  avsenHinVt  ctklnM 
for  her  taste,  her  elegance,  her  grace,  her  lavish  prodigali^p  ^ 
several  other  things  not  sanctioned  in  the  rubric* 

On  this  occasion  she  gave  no  dementi  to  her  fame.  Nothipf  ciJi 
be  more  costly,  more  exquisite,  more  flnished,  than  her  whole  iiJ^' 
a  dress  of  the  richest  black  moirff  covered  with  three  mlanltaf  ft^ 
de  Britrelleiy  a  foot  deep*  that  stood  out  all  round  her,  as  if  on  •  ^^ 
a  corddiire  of  perk  fine  encircling  her  smalt  waiat^  and  fiUfiig  f  ^ 
feet ;  a  %u^t\)  broocVv  o^  %  %vt\^«  dvumond  —  pearl  bfacdett»  >^ 
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plaits  that  entadri  her  face ;  and  traversed  at  the  back  by  a  splen* 
did  diamond  arrow^,  which  fastened  on  a  black  Brussels  lace  tnanttlle^ 
that  floated  down  to  the  ground;  she  was  the  perfection  of  el^ance. 

**  Deucedly  well  got  up,  by  Jove!"  audibly  exclaimed  the  English 
peer,  as  the  Marchesa  approached,  sweeping  the  ground  with  her 
priceleis  lace,  in  the  inimitable  style  of  a  genuine  Iwnnet  with  aa 
lottch  nonekalance  as  if  it  had  been  book  mu^tin ;  while  in  one  of  her 
small,  exquisitely  ganice»  hands,  she  held  a  crimson  velvet  migsal^ 
cbiaped  with  gold,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  from  the  pro- 
fuaion  of  delicate  embroidery  with  which  it  was  covered,  aa  well  aa 
the  beauty  of  the  garniture^  might  have  cost  perhaps  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  francs — and  in  the  other  she  wielded  a  long  rococo  fiui, 
embroidered  and  chiselled  d  ta  LouU  Qvat/yrze.     In  her  suite  followed 

the   JMarchesa  M- a,  a  celebrated  Neapolitan  belle,  all  in  blue 

moire,  and  looking  almost  as  fascinating  as  her  Florentine  rivai — a 
aapphire-hilted  tpadino  passed  through  the  indispensable  veil,  and 
traversing  the  «^rried  folds  of  her  jet-black  hair,  that  were  rolled  over 
and  over  as  thick  and  lustrous  as  a  serpent's  coil.  On  one  fide  of  the 
Marchesa  walked  the  Prince  of  Sant*  Aniime,  covered  with  deconi- 

tions — ^and  on  the  other  the  Marchese  B a,  wearing  the  star  of 

the  Tuscan  order  San  Stefano*  Two  officers  of  €acaMeria  kg^i^ra  in 
their  full-dress  uniform,  and  several  other  a/faeA£#  broi^ht  op  the  rear* 

Immediately  after  the  galaxy  of  aristocratic  el^ance,  foUcwed  a 
good  homely  English  family  group  —  a  father,  mother,  and  four 
daughters.  The  ladies,  or  rather  the  females,  rejoicing  in  five  Duo- 
i table  straw  bonnets — pbud  dresses,  and  little  white  English  shawls, 
descending  in  a  small  point  below  the  waist.  How  they  came  there^ 
Dooe  could  guess — ^probably  uninvited,  as  no  one  seemed  to  know 
them;  but  at  all  events,  invited  or  not,  any  one  might  have  sup- 
posed  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  sink  into  the  back-ground 
no  perceiving  how  unsuitable  their  dress  was  to  that  of  the  hcau 
mumde  assembled  round.  But,  on  the  contrary,  without  seeming  in  the 
least  abashed,  the  sneers  and  stares  of  the  gentlemen,  the  laughter, 
and  the  audible  and  not  over*flattering  observations  of  tlie  ladies, 
Ibund  them  equally  impenetrable.  They  pushed  their  way  resolutely 
up  the  centre,  and  finally  ensconced  themselves  in  the  front  row  of 
aeais — the  only  ones  vacant  having  been  reserved  for  the  private  friends 
and  party  of  the  Princess  of  Bisignano.  A  gentleman  stepped  for* 
ward  and  intimated  that  the  places  were  reserved ;  but  oiic  of  the 
jpaofig  ladies  enei^tically  asserted,  in  very  bad  Frencli,  their  right  to 
retain  poasession,  having  found  the  places  unoccupied*  I  was  in  hopes 
the  Vandals  would  have  been  ejected  vi  et  armU,  but  Italian  politeness 
was  no  match  for  English  rudeness — another  set  of  ^ats  was  brought 
oat,  and  for  once  the  boors  gained  the  day. 

**  AA  !  mon  Diea  f  ou  C€M  horreurn  tTAn^U  ne  sejaurreni  iU  pas  /" 
ejtciiumed  ad  aita  voce^  a  pretty  little  mi^onne  French  Comtesse^  who 
vsaaeated  before  us,  all  gossamer  and  amieur  de  ro9e,  with  the  excep* 
lion  iff  a  fairy-looking  white  capote  of  Maline*,  poised  coquettishly  Ofi 
tier  polished  black  handeauT,  as  only  a  Paritiinne  knows  how  to  put 
on  a  bonnet.  ^*El  quelle  toilette  T*  quelle  toumurel  she  added,  glancing 
at  them  with  repugnance.  *'^  Ah  cid !  eed  effroyoMe  T  eesi  mtm* 
r  /**  and  she  inhaled  the  odour  of  her  flagon  of  eau  de  Portugal^ 
closed  her  e/es  with  a  &li\iddcr  VA  if  quite  overcome* 
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A  stir  and  confusion  at  the  encrancei  a  rolling  of  carriages, 
ihe  clash  of  muskets^  as  the  soldiers  presented  arms,  gave  notice 
the  arrival  of  the  nun:^io ;  a  moment  more  and  the  prelate  en 
accompanied  by  four  or  five  priests,  two  of  whom  were  his  own  pri- 
vate attendants  and  secretaries.  Half  way  up  the  aisle»  there  «ii 
a  crimson  velvet  prie  Dieu  ;  his  attendants  ran  on  before,  and  placed i 
crimson  cushion  on  it, — here  the  nunzio  stopped  and  prayed  for  afe» 
minutes  before  the  side  altar,  while  the  priests  knelt  behind  him. 

Then  he  resumed  his  progress  to  the  aUare  ma^(fi&r€y  where  he 
led  to  a  throne  chair  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with  gold  bullioQ; 
high  Gothic  back,  and  massive  arms,  elaborately  carved  and  mo\ 
and  most  richly  gilt;  and  now  the  priests  all  gathered  round 
and  his  toilet  commenced.  Never  was  there  a  more  intricate  a£dr 
of  state.  No  French  petite  maitressey  surrounded  by  her  femma  dt 
chaml^re,  and  dressing  for  a  ball,  ever  gave  them  so  much  occupatiaa. 
Tlie  priests  gathered  round  him,^-one  untied  the  strings  of  hit  rolie,i 
second  pulled  off  the  sleeves ;  two  others,  on  each  side,  lifted  it  ik^ 
fully  over  his  head,  and  a  hfth  ran  down  the  steps  and  carried  of  tbc 
rejected  vestment  to  the  sa^restia.  Again  acd  again  the  same  pf«- 
cess  was  repeated.  First  the  robe  disappeared,  of  that  rich  Tyiiin 
purple  silkj  which^  like  the  scarlet  silk  of  the  cardinals,  is  uniqiie&r 
colour  and  texture,  and  is  manufactured  nowhere  but  in  Rome,  for 
clergy ;  then  a  white  sort  of  surplice,  bordered  with  an  antii 
guipure  of  the  finest  quality,  a  foot  broad,  which  would  have 
any  of  the  fair  amateurs  of  lace  mad,  and  might  literally  have  bea 
said  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold; — then  another  robe,  then  a  Mrt 
of  scarf,  then  some  other  portion  of  his  dress,  till  I  really  began  to  frv 
that,  like  the  chrysalis,  his  eminence  would  have  nothing  lell 

**  Mmrk&rJia  f  will  they  undress  him  altogether?"  1  exclaimed  ia 
dismay  to  the  Ducadi  R-  »  who  had  taJcen  his  seat  beside  ua,M  tbf 
fifth  garment  vanished  into  the  m^re^iu* 

**  CoBpiti !  tton  «*  spapenti  cost  /"  laughed  the  Duea.  •*  They  Wffct 
go  on  for  the  next  half  hour  without  coming  to  the  in  extremiif4^ 
eminence*s  habilimeuts.  But  see,  your  fears  are  Dot  likely  to  h* 
realized,  for  the  disrobing  is  already  concluded/* 

In  effect,  there  was  a  dead  stop,  the  clerical  damet  itai4mn^l»i 
with  folded  arms^  and  his  eminence  sat  in  his  grenl /atOeuak  %0f 
much  diminished  in  dignity  and  size,  by  being  shorn  of  lus  gloma 
'*  purple  and  gold,"  though  by  no  means  uncomfortably  dimioiAei 

A  moment  more,  and  a  train  of  priests  issued  from  the  Mf«^ 
each  bearing  some  portion  of  the  vestments  which  were  to  ref^ 
those  of  which  the  numio  had  been  despoiled.  First  came  tbe  Oif^ 
then  the  amice,  then  the  stole,  all  borne  on  a  species  of  trays»indal  " 
gold  or  silver  tissue,  stitf  with  the  most  massive  gold  embroidify^^ 
the  last  was  the  most  resplejident  of  all.  A  fifth  bore  a  sort  flf 
I  think  it  is  called  the  scapulaiy ;  another  followed  with  the 
cent  silver  gilt  crozier,  sparkling  witli  precious  stones,  and  m 
bly  and  richly  chiselled,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  but  just  ewfff 
from  the  studio  o£  Ben v en u to  Cellini.  The  mitre  came  la*t,  ict  • 
over  with  gems,  the  rainbow-tinted  rays  of  emeralds  and  diam^ 
Bapphire,  ruby,  at\d  to^az,  flittering  in  the  sun-ligbt — ii  perfect  t*^ 

'the  toilet  was  ^ftt^otmiiOi  \x\  ^)c\fe  %am^  tcvT^x^^er  as  the  \ 
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two  more  raised  it  up  at  the  back,  and  a  fifth  drew  it  dowti  in  front — 
in  the  sanoe  manner,  one  after  the  other,  the  different  vestments  were 
put  on  the  priests,  turning  and  twisting  them  about^ — adjysting  them 
round  their  patient's  throat,  or  lifting  up  his  arms^  and  i^lipping  them 
ttiroughj  just  as  if  they  had  been  dressing  a  mannequin  ;  while  the 
prelate,  on  liis  part,  sat  as  immoveable  as  if  be  had  been  in  reahty 
made  of  wood  instead  of  came  ed  osm.  In  another  instant  the  em- 
broidered scarf  was  bung  round  his  neck,  while  two  priests  placed  the 
mitre  on  his  head.  A  fourth  pnt  the  crozier  into  his  hand,  and 
another  knell  on  the  steps,  and  taking  off  the  nuncio's  cJtau^eure,  re- 
placed them  by  the  white  satin  shoes,  embroidered  with  rich  Greek 
crosses  in  gold.     The  toilet  was  terminated  at  last 

It  was  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  from  Paris,  that  Monsignor 
C^ had  made  his  appearance  in  public,  and  as  a  jtunn'o  condes- 
cends to  officiate  only  on  state  occasions,  all  were  anxious  to  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  new  dignitary ;  but  till  the  dressing  was  completed, 
and  the  squadron  of  priests  who  stood  round  him  thimied,  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  more  than  a  transitory  glinipse.  But  now  that  their 
functions  were  terminated,  one  by  one,  they  knelt  before  him,  kissed 
hia  band,  and  then  retired ;  and  his  eminence  sat  on  his  throne, — a 
gorgeous  mass  of  silver  tissue,  gold,  and  gems. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  his  predecessor— fat,  rubicund, 
«roihng,  and  good  humoured,  be  was  the  very  antipodes  of  Monsignor 
di  Pietro,  who,  with  his  acutely  marked  features,  his  piercing  black  eyes 
snd  slender  figure,  sat  a  little  distance,  enacting  the,  to  him,  unusual 
part  of  a  spectator^  his  departure  for  Lisbon  having  been  delayed;  a 
circumstance  to  which  we  owed  the  rare  spectacle  of  two  nuncios 
meeting  in  the  same  place. 

There  was  a  pause  of  inaction,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  muskets 

ng  again  upon  the  pavement, — the  crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
^urch  presstfd  forward,  and  every  one  turned  to  look  at  the  sposa 
ho  now  entered,  hut  of  whom  as  yet  we  coold  only  obtain  a 
^^impse  of  floating  white  draperies  and  gold,  preceded  by  a  sort  of 
wa^esiQno,  with  his  high  staff  of  office,  who  made  way  ior  her;  and 
accompanied  by  only  one  lady,  slie  too  stopped  before  the  prie  Dteu 
at  the  side  allar,  and  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  while  her  friend  knelt 
beside  her;  in  five  minutes  they  rose,  and  passing  close  beside  us, 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  seated  themselves  on  two  crim- 
pD  velvet  chairs  placed  for  them  within  the  enclosure. 

The  monaca  was  attired  in  a  complete  bridal  dress.  She  wore  a 
rich  wliite  satin,  embroidered  en  tabiier  in  gokl,  and  circling  ail  round 
en  ^uirlande  a  h\or\i\e  guimp^  mounted  up  to  her  tbroat^il  not  being 
c^onsidered  correct  for  a  nun  to  show  anything  but  her  face — a  spark- 
ling diamond  necklace,  with  a  superb  sevimi  attached  to  it.  A  band 
of  brilliants  of  the  purest  water  glittered  on  the  forehead;  a  white 
blonde  mantle  floated  round  her,  fastened  on  her  hair  by  a  bouquet  o^ 
diamond  ^pis  on  one  side,  and  a  magnificent  aifirette  on  the  other. 

Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the  dress  and  the  diamonds; 
Kt  J  was  disappointed  ;  the  Duca  had  told  me  her  story— one  of  those 
tamei  d'interieur  peculiar  to  Italy — uneventful  and  short,  yet  pas- 
sionate, visionary,  and  devoted, — and  1  had  expected  to  see  a  heroiae, 
but  nothing  could  be  less  like  a  vision  of  romance  t\iavi  \\\^  \\vv\e.^^aX, 
good'bum0u/-ed  looking  rosy  brunette    wbo  aal  belot^  uve>  \><a>N^^ 
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down  by  the  ponderous  weight  of  diarooruk  she  was  coiidefDiied 

bear  for  once. 

Donna  Maria  Berlingbieri  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  houde^ — a 
rich  heiresi>,  an  only  child »  with  a  large  dower*  Her  purents  had  done 
all  that  they  could  to  prevent  her  entering  the  convent,  and  a  relucsant 
consent  had  been  wrung  from  tbeni  at  last,  only  by  her  irrevocable 
resolution  to  take  the  veil^  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it 

There  are  three  primary  causes  in  Italy,  to  one  or  otber  of  wliidi, 
at  most,  all  the  religious  vocations  may  be  traced.  The  Uldng  of 
habit,— general  amidst  dull  and  timid  minds,  for  the  tnonotonons  bat 
tranquil  seclusion;  the  unchanging  and  uneventful  routine  of  coa* 
ventual  life;  which,  whether  an  Italian  girl  has  been  educated  iai 
convent  or  at  homc^  is  the  existence  she  has  been  used  to,  froni  bcf 
infancy.- — Secondly,  a  passion  malheureu^e — ^or  last,  not  leaat,  miili>r- 
tune,  and  its  followers,  disgust  and  misanthropy.  The  vocation  of  the 
first  class  may  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  to  the  end  nf  tie 
chapter,  rejoicing  in  the  pleasures  oi  illuminating  mtsi^ls,  decktni; 
out  altar$,  or  embroidering  silks;  but  the  two  latter  eitVier  pluoic 
into  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  or  rise  into  a  frantic  enthiiaiaaiD,  i>ith  iti 
accompanying  trances,  exttmes^  &c.  For  the  heart  that  has  lo»<4 
well  once,  will  love  again,  especially  in  Italy;  and  when  the  eardilj 
idol  has  crumbled  into  dust,  the  heavenly  idol  fills  its  shrine. 

Speculating  on  these  thoughts,  I  had  pictured  to  myself,  tf  not  i 
beauty,  at  (east  a  pale,  interesting  looking  girl,  such  as  I  had  socoe- 
times  seen  on  similar  occasions;  or,  perhaps,  one  of  those  dark  June- 
like  Roman  w^omen,  with  the  Greek  profile  and  the  SybOline  eyes 
her  whole  countenance  stamped  with  solemn  indifference  or  disdain 
for  that  world  which  she  was  going  to  renounce  for  ever.  But  DOllaag 
could  be  more  unlike  the  picture  than  the  reality.  A  single  gioooe  st 
the  monaca  dispelled  my  dream  at  once.  There  was  no  soul,  no  6rr, 
in  those  dull  dark  eyes— no  intellect  in  tlie  low  brow — no  p^ctjVO 
poetry,  in  the  thick  lips,  the  little  round  face,  and  the  still  roatidef 
figure.  She  was  just  the  sort  of  being  who,  in  England,  would  ks^e 
been  nursing  children,  mending  stockings,  and  scolding  senraolti^ai 
Germany  knitting,  or  making  puddings, — and  in  Italy  waadestiaedts 
dress  wax  dolls^ — ^go  to  matins  and  complines,  and  aMcvtre  her COolinMr* 

One  felt  no  pity  for  her  fate.     Nature  had  evidently  not  tnteiAJ 
her  for  anything  better.     How  different  from  the   pretty,  briHwnt 
Contessina  Bolognetti,  or  the  more  nobly  beautiful  Maderooitelle  d<^ 
Porta,  only  a  T\iw  years  ago  the  two  most  admired  belles  of  Ro«Kt— 
both  of  tliem  daughters  of  patrician  houses,  whoso  names  rmiik  anvikl 
the  most  ancient  of  the  ^'libro  (foro" — both  young — both  beMliM; 
and  now  both  nuns  in  the  noble  convent  of  the  Tor  da*  Specdki  TW 
iirst,  in  consequettce  of  an   unhappy  home  and  a  de^vt  au  tmm^: 
the  second,  from  some  mysstcrious  motive,  which  none  have  e«0^ Nc* 
able  to  fathom,  and  which  of  course,  in  default  of  evidefic«»  InibiCi 
attributed  to  a  **pa§iiORe  infeUce'  for  some  unknown  ^o^ktyfimh^ 
has  had  the  art  to  preserve  his  name  unknown,  even  *»r»*v  iKi»  whck 
Roman  worlds  cardinals  and  moiuipnori  included,   hati 
selves  for  three  months  in  vain  lo  discover  what  unriiua^uiaui^  r*^"*"^ 
or  cause  could  have  induced  a  beauty  and  an  beiresa^  after  isi^tm 
mi  lid,  refused  Prince  Massino,  whom   her  sister,   IkNim  GiiC*** 
della  Portai  bs^s  Muce  married, — to  prefer  the  secluaioi)  of  ACiaii*^ 
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to  the  homage  of  all  the  handsomest  catKUieri  of  Eome,  and  to  all  the 
pleasures  of  hving  in  the  world. 

But  comparisons  are  odious;  as  my  thoughts  reverted  to  th^n,  it 
was  melancholy  to  reflect  that  beings  so  formed  to  embellish  and  grace 
life  should  bury  themselves  alive,  when  there  are  such  millions,  uho, 
like  the  uninteresting  girl  that  I  gazed  upon,  seem  fit  for  nothing  else. 

The  lady  who  accompanied  the  nwnaca  wore  a  lilac  Ifroc/ne  silk, 
covered  with  blonde — dtcoUetee — short  sleeves,  and  loaded  with  dia- 
monds, for  it  is  the  pride  on  these  occasions  to  make  a  grand  display  of 
jewels.  All  the  family  diamonds  are  heaped  on  the  postulant,  and  in 
Italy  there  is  a  greater  profusion  of  them  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  \  for  in  all  the  great  families  the  diamonds  are  heir-looms, 
that  cannot  be  disposed  of  under  any  circumstances, — thus  there  ia 
scarcely  an  ancient  noble  family  in  Italy,  be  they  ever  so  ruined,  that 
does  not  possess  the  superb  diamonds  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  them  from  father  to  son  ever  since  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  splen- 
dour; and  on  grand  occasions,  such  as  the  reception  of  a  cardinal,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  customary  to  show  them  all,  the  spectacle  is  be- 
yond measure  dazzling  and  magni^cent. 

Id  the  present  instance  the  young  novice  was  actually  drooping  be- 
neath the  pile  of  diamonds  which  was  heaped  upon  her.  In  general, 
all  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  nun  surround  her,  and  seats  are 
placed  for  them  within  the  balustrade  that  encloses  the  altar ;  but  on 
this  occasion^  as  it  was  against  their  consent,  none  of  them  were  present. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  seat  was  placed  for  the  mmzk*,  in  front  of  the 
altar,^ — ^the  ^pc^sa  was  led  up, — prayed  a  moment  at  a  prie  Dictt^  and 
then  ascending  the  steps,  kissed  the  nuncio's  hand,  and  knelt  before 
him.  He  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  asked  her  questions,  which  she 
answered  in  the  same  tone  ;  and  which  we  understood  to  he,  respecting 
the  sincerity  of  her  vocation — Its  voluntariness — her  knowledge  of  the 
solemn  engagements  she  was  about  to  take ;  in  short,  all  the  usual 
cutechism  in  such  cases. 

During  this  time  her  friend  stood  a  few  paces  away  from  her,  in  the 
background.  This  over,  the  postulant  knelt  again  before  the  prk  Dieu, 
and  then  both  sealed  themselves  opposite  to  the  altar.  After  the 
other  short  ceremonies  usual,  a  monk  issued  from  the  sa^eMia^  and 
taking  liis  seat  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  began  the  predica* 

I  was  disappointed  at  first,  for  I  had  expected  the  nunzio  to  have 
preached,  as  I  had  seen  the  cardinal  who  officiated  at  the  vestizimie  of 
Mademoiselle  Bolognetti ;  hut  we  had  no  loss,^ — Tneno  Tofwre, — for  the 
monk  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  celebrated  predicatori  of 
Naples,  and  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  fall  short  of  his  fame. 

The  subject  was  one  well  calculated  for  the  display  of  his  flowery 
and  impassioned  style,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  singular  than  the  predica^ — or  rather  it  was  not  a  piedica, 
but  the  most  glowing  of  epithalamiums.  He  described  the  blis»  which 
awaited  la  spota  beata^  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  divine  commu* 
nion,  with  all  the  brilliant  luxuriance  of  oriental  metaphor.  His  lan- 
guage, loo,  was  oF  tlie  elevated  tone  and  style  of  the  poets,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  prediche  addressed  to  the  higher  orders  in  Italy, 
His  poetic  diction  increased  the  illusion,  and  as  he  spoke  o{'  the  niid^ 
night  visits  of  the  divine  spouse,  dwelt  on  the  ineffable  delights  of  hts 
tudo  d\tmore  and  the  Talumo  injloratOf  and,  as  if  carried  away  by  the 
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irresistible  impulse  of  his  feeliDgs,  rushed  on  in  a  strain  of  6ery 
coloyring*  ail  poetry  and  passion,  but  much  better  adapted  to  Italian 
than  English.  I  thought  of  Torquato  reciting  to  the  beautiful  Eleo* 
nora  d'Este  that  exquisite  canto  of  the  "  Gerusalemme:'* — 

'*  Tondu  e  tl  ricco  vdificio,  e  Del  piti  chiuso 
Grembo  di  lui  ch'e  quasi  c«atxo  ai  gim» 
Un  giardin  v^hn,  ch^aiiorDO  e  sovrs  Vumo 
Di  qunnti  piu  famo«i  uuqtia  lioriro/' — 

and  all  that  follows.  Tasso^s  descriptions  of  the  enchanted  garden, 
tlie  Naiads  and  their  s:porta,  and  last,  not  leastt  the  scenes  beiwcen 
Rinaldo  and  Armida,  were  scarcely  more  txakee$, 

<*Cogliitni  d'amor  la  roia,  amianao  or  quando 
Eiwer  ii  piiut«,  riaxnato  am&ndo/* — 

should  have  been  the  text.  Yet,  unsuitable  as  it  seemed  la  the  plioe 
and  the  occasion,  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence,  the  predica  vas  uoii* 
valledt—poetic,  briUiai>t,  elegant  in  language,  and  fertile  in  imagerj. 
It  was  well  worth  coming  to  hear,  even  had  there  been  no  oiiier  in- 
ducemenL  It  lasted  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  ^>om>^  lo  wboin  tt 
was  all  addressed,  kept  her  head  bent  down,  and  never  raised  her  «: 

At  the  conclusion  she  was  again  led  up  to  the  altar,  where  she  Lti  i 
on  the  steps  at  the  nuncio's  feet.  Two  or  three  priests  drew  rnund, 
one  carried  a  small  silver  salver,  on  which  lay  scissors  witli  which  the 
nmizio  took  und  cut  off  the  hrst  lock  of  hair,  another  presented  tbe 
crown,  all  glittering  with  tinsel  and  h'ttle  coarse  artificial  fiowers.  Miia> 

aignor  C placed  it  on  her  bead,  and  then  both  rose  and  deict«d* 

ed  the  steps,  the  monaca  holding  the  end  of  her  scapulary,  evideatlf 
trying  with  diHicuhy  to  keep  her  crown  on  her  head,  while  she  wil&cd 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  the  whole  train  preceded  by  the  olficfr 
with  the  stair,  accompanied  by  the  priests,  traversed  Uie  aialcvta^ 
went  out  of  the  grand  portal. 

The  entire  of  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which  takes  place  in  ihc 
church  was  terminated,  and  all  the  rest  was  to  be  within  tlie  prodacls 
of  the  convent.  Numbers  of  the  inexperienced  followed  the  pnm^ 
sion,  to  see  the  nun  received  at  the  convent  gate  by  the  whola  sktir* 
hood,  but  we,  with  all  the  cognoacertii,  remained,  in  order  to  iecufr  t 
good  place  at  the  grating.  We  were  spared,  however,  the  unplesMOt* 

ness  of  the  general  rush,  for  Signor  D ,  of  the  nunxiato^  had  gives 

us  in  especial  charge  to  one  of  the  friars,  who  unlocked  the  door,  i 
passed  us  in  belbre  any  one  eUe  was  allowed  to  enter. 

The  in/errata  was  situated  immediately  behind  the  grand  a]iw« 
was  of  an  unusual  size,  much  larger  and  loftier  than  an  ordtnarj  wii 
dow,  and  the  bars  were  very  w  ide  apart-  On  each  side  were  two  pctK 
jecting  buttresses  of  marble,  which  served  us  for  seats.  Thaniki  tt 
this  we  could  see  the  interior  of  the  convent  as  well  as  if  we  had  hem 
inside;  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  in  general  the  inftrraU  arcM 
small,  the  bars  so  elose»  atid  the  crowd  so  great,  that  it  is  scarofif 
possible  to  distinguish  more  tlian  the  sliadow  of  a  passiRg  vttlp  m  iIm 
flame  of  a  taper. 

The  hall  into  which  we  gazed,  for  it  was  too  ^frtmdum  labaeiU 
a  room,  looked  very  like  the  8ala  Hegia  of  the  Vatican*  AHeriudii 
comparisou  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  tJiat  it  was  very  QHg** 
ficent*  Frescoed  Vram  ^oot  u>  tQi>^,  vW  ofcvUn^  w  as  one  mass  of  Mpefk 
paintings,  viVvc^i  vvete  \>x\^\\\^  N\i\>a\'e.  \i^  >l£k<iL  \\i^  ^^«»cjqiI  ntj 
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high  windows,  openmg,  no  doybt»  on  the  ctoisters  and  gardens;  the 
contrast  to  the  conparativel^ gloomy  tribuna  of  the  chyrch,  the  tomhs 
of'  the  kings  and  queens  oi  Naples  frowning  on  each  side»  with  their 
quaint  old  sculpture,  their  recumbent  statues,  and  massive  marble 
canopiest,  was  striking  in  the  extreme. 

But  the  iron  cancelio  was  thrown  open,  and  the  company  poured  in- 
to the  enclosure,  which  was  instantly  fiiJed  to  overflowings 

Then  it  was,  that  we  felt  grateful  to  our  conductor,  for  every  one, 
anxious  to  see,  pressed  forward,  and  foretnost  came  ihe  EngUsh  group, 
forcing  their  way  through,  till  they  actually  got  in  front  of  all  who 
were  less  robust,  and  less  puahing  than  themselves.  Had  we  not  been 
already  seated^  we  should  certainly  have  been  driven  out  like  the 
rest,  for  their  arpumentum  ad  hominem^  if  not  persuasive,  was  perfect- 
ly irresistible. 

One  by  one  the  nuns  began  to  glide  into  the  hall,  and  glance 
through  at  the  assemblage.  The  older  ones  came  courageously  for- 
ward, stared  at  us  through  the  gratings,  examined  our  costume  from 
head  to  foot,  with  all  the  instinctive  curiosity  of  Eve,  and  made  their 
remarks  sotto  voce  to  each  other  in  the  dialetio^  with  a  naiveti  which 
amused  me  excessively.  For  though  i  sat  next  the  grate,  as  a  fo- 
reigner, they  presumed  I  did  not  understand  them. 

One  after  another  the  ladies  w^ho  stood  ranged  behind  me  were 
passed  in  review,  and  dismissed  with  alternate  exclamations  of  *' O 
com  e  belia^^*  or  *•  Ge*iti,  Gem,  che  bridtafaccia  !  " 

"  Santa  Ferffina  die  Leila  donnina  !  '*  said  one>  pointing  out  the  little 
French  Comtesse. 

"  0  copi  i  carina  .'  c&me  ^  tfeniiie,*^  chorussed  the  rest^ 
**  E  che  caro  piccerillo  f  Maria  sanli^Jiima  /  eke  an^ioiillo  f  "  cried 
another,  gazing  in  raptures  on  the  child  whom  the  Comtesse  held  by  the 
band^  dressed  out  like  a  fantoccino,  as  one  often  sees  little  boys  in 
France,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  mamma,  in  a  velvet  ptaid  skirt^  a 
black  velvet  jacket,  a  crimson  scarf  bound  round  his  waist,  while  his  fair 
^^  liair  fell  in  long  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  after  the  fashion  oi^  n petit 
^^m  Saint  Jean,  Whether  his  costume  was  intended  to  represent  a  ^^niettJc 
^VWan,**  as  Alphonse  Karr  somewhat  oiiginally  denominates  a  Scottish 
^■chieftain  in  one  of  his  novels,  or  an  Albanian  Klepht,  or  a  Calabrese 
^"  brigand,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess,  although  the  grey  beaver  hat,  with 
r  iu  pointed  crown  and  cock's  feathers^  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
^^aeemed  to  infer  the  latter. 


*'  O  che  bel  gioriDeito  I  che  dcchl  1  che  camagione  ! 
Miidutitia  mm  !  che  caro  giovine  !^* 


I  turned  to  gaze  in  the  direction  of  their  glances.  It  was  the  really 
strikingly  handsome  countenance  of  Lord  W-=-^ — ,  towering  literally 
a  head  and  shoulders  over  every  one  else,  which  had  elicited  those 
expressions  of  admiration  from  two  younger  nuns,  who  were  peeping 
timidly  out  of  the  background. 

**  Santo  Vergiue  quead  heneditti  hnjUsi  *ono  an^ioli  vert*  What  a 
pity  they  are  not  Christians!"  continued  the  delighted  sister. 

^*  Zitfa  /  zitla^  Checchifia  per  carit^T  replied  the  other  more  pru- 
dently ;  while  his  lordship  rather  ungratefully  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
panion, **  All  antiques,  by  Jove.  What  a  set  of  mummies,  one  wqvM 
ihink  they  had  all  been  excavated  from  Hercu\ane\iif\.'^ 

As  if  expressly  to  give  a  defnenti  to  the  **  eitc\u\fe\\.ei  v**  NHw^ii>^v 
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that  moment  a  young  nun  glicied  into  the  sola,  and  itood  within  t 
few  feel  of  us.  She  was  one  of  the  preUiest  girls  I  have  ever  k^'*\ 
ami  to  kiok  pretty  in  t\  nun*s  dress»  one  mu^t  be  exqui&itely  beauTitul 
indeed,  for  of  all  castumes  it  is  the  most  unbecoming  ;  it  will  loeU* 
morpbose  a  beauty  into  a  very  ordinary  person,  and  a  good-lookup 
taci?  into  a  perfect  fright.  Nor  was  that  of  the  sisterhood  af  Santa 
Chiiira  any  exception  to  the  rule, 

A  coarse  dress  of  black  serge»  scarcely  taken  in  at  the  waist  by  i 
black  girdle,  through  which  was  passed  a  narrow  strip  of  black  cl^itb, 
(1  forget  its  name,)  which  descended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ofllie 
dress^  a  band  of  white  linen  covering  the  forehead,  while  another  mh 
circled  the  contour  of  the  face,  and  was  drawn  in  tight  under  thedlil^ 
covering  the  throat,  and  falling  in  a  sort  of  festooned  draj^ery  dam 
to  the  bosom  of  the  robe;  while  a  white  veil  of  crimped  lawn^floalinf 
down  to  the  waist  at  the  back»  and  a  clumsy  rosary »  with  a  rude  cru- 
cifix suspended  to  it,  hanging  from  the  girdle,  completed  a  toilet  iht 
most  unfavourable  to  beauty,  that  ever  has  been  inirented. 

Of  the  fair  girl  we  gazed  on,  not  an  atom  was  visible  except  tke 
delicate  oval  of  her  tace,  her  feet  were  hidden  by  the  long  namv 
skirt)  her  hands  completely  concealed  by  the  loose,  shapeless  sletvcs 
that  fell  over  them>  while  not  a  single  lock  of  hair  was  suffered  to  et* 
cape  from  the  odious  white  bandages  which  swathed  her  head  lad 
throat,  in  pure  imitation  of  a  mummy ;  and  )et^  notwithstanding  ill 
these  disadvantages  she  looked  lovely,  although  her  beauty  was  not  af 
an  Italian  cast,  neither  was  it  English,  for  there  is  always  an  exprettico 
in  the  countenance  of  a  foreign  Uomk  which  renders  her  uolike  as 
English  one,  be  the  resemblance  ever  so  powerful. 

Her  features  were  small,  delicate,  and  perfect,  her  eyem  of  int 
purest,  the  most  cerulean  blue;  and  the  most  brilliant  camalioarf 
England  could  not  have  surpassed  the  pure  white  and  red  (£  bcr 
cheeks  She  appeared  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  but  was  pt^oblbfT 
several  years  older,  for  the  unchequered  monotony  of  a  monastic  liff 
gives  such  a  tone  of  naimic  and  simplicity  to  the  mind,  that  tKe«m 
almost  always  look  younger  than  they  really  are,  and  are  gescfalljr 
mere  grown  up  children.  Their  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of  ctfCfj- 
thing  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  convent,  is  inconceivable,  ind  lit 
least  thing  astonishes  and  amuses  them.  In  Naples,  aa  elaewlicret 
they  are  famed  for  never  having  two  ideas,  their  ignorance  and  sbp^ 
pHcity  are  proverbial,  and  the  term  '^  Teata  di  MonaotUa"  isffMif* 
mous  with  that  of — fool* 

Such  is  the  effect  o\^  utter  seclusion  from  society,  to  UDStrifig  vti 
unhinge  almost  all  the  faculties  of  the  brain  and  the  soul. 

White  I  compassionated  the  y^ung  nun,  there  was  a  stir  amiikllli 
crowd  in  the  rear,  and  two  or  three  priests,  forcing  their  way  tlrail 
the  throng,  ushered  lu  the  Jiunzio,  who  seated  himself  tn  thermit 
fattteuil  that  was  placed  for  him  immediately  in  front  of  the  la/imito, 
while  the  priests  gathered  round  him  as  usuaU  each  stn ving  id  be 
more  serviceable,  and  more  anpre^se  than  his  coiiipuntons.  Tw«  d 
them  lifled  the  skirt  o^  his  stole  over  the  back  of  tlie  chair,  a  thtni  f» 
in  witli  a  crimson  cushion,  and  kneeling  down^  arranged  tl  bsooll 

Monsignot  C^ *«i  i'v^el^  vmollvtir  stuffed  one  to  at  bit  back;  if  if  W 

been  the  \>ope,  \\\ey  cou\^Wt^\'^  V«ln^  T«BAa\ws\^^i!!^biin  ;  Oiia  ^^^ 
have  ihougUl  t\\ax  \^^^  euVvt^ewcvi  ^h  asi  Xs^^xw^  w^  Vv^  ^ksea^^&itV^ 

•clous  at m>c\ia\t  for  vW  te%^.  \>^  V:\%  ^ii.^%. 
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And  DOW  the  nuns  began  to  crovd  into  tke 
round  the  grating,  others  hurrrii^  to  and  fro.  i 

therestof  the  ceremonj,vhile  the  Abbes,  an  infim  vonanofei^tT, 
came  tottering  in,  and  was  supported  bj  two  of  the  sisters  to  a 
fauieuil  placed  beside  the  mferraia,  where  she  seated  herself;  after 
having  saluted  the  muniOy  who  leaned  fiwward  and  addressed  her 
with,  '*  Reveremdiuima  madre,  come  Mm  di  mJmIe  T' 

*^Eh  non  ife  maU,  gruzim  m  Dio  r  responded  the  Madrt  Brndmrn^  in 
a  cracked,  tremnlons  voice,  her  head  shaking,  and  slippii^  the  beads 
of  her  rosary  mechanically  through  her  fingers. 

As  they  exchanged  compliments,  sereral  nuns  entered  with  varioos 
things  belonging  to  the  moMota,  who  was  rather  sUnr  in  making  her 
appearance, — a  delay  which  did  not  seem  to  please  the  uMttM  any 
more  than  us ;  for  be  was  evidently  uneasy  and  impatient.  Rather  a 
fresh  breeze  blew  through  the  grating.  We  found  it  very  agreeable ; 
but  his  eminence,  with  the  usual  national  dread  of  draii^U  and 
raffreddature,  evidently  thought  it  would  be  his  death;  and  I  could 
overhear  all  his  whispered  complaints  and  ^"m**^*^^"*«  to  his  attend- 
ants, some  of  them  very  uncanonical  too. 

"  Cke  diavclo  di  venio  f — Da  dooe  cieme  ? — ^Where  does  it  come 
from  ?  Sard  la  morte  mia  I  lo  mm  ci  retiMo  ! — I  cannot  understand  it. 
''^Per  Baeco  f  mi  attravem  le  midoUa  ! — It  goes  through  the  marrow 
of  my  bones  I — How  slow  they  are  \^BeMdtUa  la  numaca  f  will  she 
never  come  f — and  a  hundred  other  exclamations  oi  the  same  kind. 

His  eniMarage  was  all  in  dismay.  The  priests  whispered  amongst 
themselves,  and  then  supplicated  the  nuns  to  shut  all  the  windows,  to 
close  all  the  doors,  to  exclude  every  breath  dl  fresh  air ;  the  nuns 
whispered  to  each  other,  and  seemed  all  in  consternation.     But  it 

was  labour  in  vain ;  still  the  wind  blew,  and  still  Monsignor  C 

groaned,  and  lamented  himself  like  a  man  on  the  rack.  At  last  his 
fears  got  the  better  of  his  politeness,  and  he  implored  the  reterendi*- 
nma  madre  to  have  the  venio  moUsto  excluded  if  she  did  not  wish  to 
have  his  death  to  answer  for. 

**'  Stia  sicuro,  ttia  ticuro  !  eminema  !"  replied  the  badena^  hobbling 
out  of  the  room  much  more  rapidly  than  she  had  entered  it. 

Great  was  ttie  confusion  inside ;  there  was  a  noise  of  shutting  doors, 
closing  shutters,  and  letting  down  blinds ;  but  it  was  comme  si  ton 
ckamtaU — the  wind  was  not  to  be  baffled. 

«*  Che  razza  di  diavderia  /  faida  affrettare! — make  her  hurry  her- 
self.    I  won't  stay  any  longer,"  muttered  his  eminence  in  despair. 

The  nuns  seemed  half  driven  out  of  their  wits.  Some  rushed  out, 
carrying  away  the  different  portions  of  the  dress  which  were  to  have 
been  put  on  the  novice  before  the  gate,  as  is  customary ;  while  two  of 
the  priests,  inspired  with  a  bright  idea,  held  up  one  of  the  vestments 
before  the  nuncio's  face,  and  another  carried  on  a  negotiation  with 
some  of  the  novices  through  the  in/errata.  Never  was  there  such  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  such  agitation  ;  the  whole  community  was  9otto  9opra. 
At  last  one  of  the  nuns  came  forward  with  clasped  hands,  and  the 
most  deprecative  look  imaginable,  and  exclaimed, 

•*  Mantignore  1  sia  perstiaso,  i  tutto  ermeticamente  serrate — everything 
u  shut." 

**  Ah  !  per  Bacco  1  non  cisto,  sono  tutto  iudato.     Mi  piglio  un  mclan* 
mo  I    Mi/n^io la  marie/  I  shall  catch  my  dealYiV*  eiLoaiiiBft^  V!si^  V^ 
ti^ft,  risiDg  in  desperation.     « I  shall  go  and  wait  m  tlie  pairlotorv>  v^ 
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she  Is  ready."     And  Monslgnor  C scrambled  out  of  the  crow^^ 

followed  by  his  whole  train. 

At   length,  the  ijiotiaca   returned,  and   the   ceremony  proceeded 

The  monaca  knelt  behmd  the  in f errata^  to  which    Monstg^or  C 

drew  close.  She  spoke  in  such  a  low  indistinct  munnurf  that  1  coald 
not  catch  the  words.  I  should  have  supposed  that  she  was  rep^tin^ 
the  vows,  had  I  oot  known  chat  they  are  never  pronounced — ftt  leot 
the  solemn  ones, — till  the  prof essione.  The  nnturto  read  prajen.tB 
which  she  re.^poncfed ;  but  all  was  as  hurried  and  as  rapid  as  poasibk. 
The  monaca  had  already  exchanged  her  brtda1*dress  for  the  dark 
habit  of  the  order ;  but  as  yet  the  luxuriant  tre&ses  of  lier  hair  werr 
uncut  and  uncovered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  she  was  led  back  to  a  prie  Dim^  «m 
which  she  knelt,  while  a  nun  stood  on  each  side*  One  held  the  teil 
and  the  linen  head-dress,  while  the  other  cut  off  her  hair  cio#c  to 
the  head.  This  always  struck  me  as  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
ceremony  ;  and  even  the  young  novice,  indifferent  and  unconcerned  ii 
she  had  till  then  appeared,  turned  ghastly  pale  as  the  long  locki  feO 
around  her  on  the  ground.  Kext  the  band  which  covers  the  foreheid 
was  fastened  round  the  head ;  then  the  drapery  which  encircles  tlif 
face  and  throat  was  bound  under  the  chin,  and  pinned  on  the  crcnrQ 
of  the  head,— then  something  else, — then  the  veil  ;  and,  last  of  ifl, 
the  tinsel  crown  was  artistically  poised  on  the  top  of  all,  and  fastcocj 
on  with  long  pins  by  the  attendant  nuns.  In  an  instant  more  tk 
ceremony  w^as  ended,  a  lighted  taper  was  placed  in  the  novice's  hani 
and  she  was  led  into  the  interior  of  the  convent^  the  whoJe  iraio  0/ 
nuns  following  in  procession  a»  before. 

The  religious  /?/>i^(<}7ie  was  over;  but  the  best,  at  least  the 
amusing,  part  to  the  more  bla^c  portion  of  the  spectators  was  itill  t» 
come.     The  crowd  poured  out  of  the  cancello  ;  and  we^  accotnpao 

by  the  Duca  di  R and  Prince  S »  followed  the  stream  oulrf 

the  church,  leaving  the  nnnzio  busily  employed  in  discanltng  bis  bor- 
rowed plumes.  Traversing  the  court,  we  entered  an  oblong  roonv 
where  half  the  company  were  already  assembled.  Here  none  Init  thf 
especially  invited  were  admitted.  At  one  end  it  opened  on  the  vci> 
tibule,  and  at  tlie  other  into  the  convent.  It  was  not  the  frnthtam^ 
as  I  had  expected  ;  for,  instead  of  the  usual  inferratCf  the  fMu^ 
doors  of  the  convent  were  thrown  open,  and  a  long  table  fUMti 
across  the  threshold  was  the  only  barrier  that  separated  us  ffoiD  tht 
nuns,  whom  we  now  saw  to  great  advantage ;  for  they  all  crowM 
round  the  door,  and  looked  out  on  us  with  quite  as  much  iolereic  ut^ 
curiosity  as  that  with  which  we  gazed  on  them. 

The  table  was  laid  out  with  piles  of  cakes  on  silirer  salvers*  ••lel^ 
meats,  preserves,  f»otibotts^  and  all  the  endless  variety  of  confectiooivii 
the  fabrication  of  which  the  nuns  in  Italy  are  always  bo  faic^  (k 
one  side  sat  the  jtunzh^  who  had  resumed  his  own  coatitme  of  fiairt 
silk,  his  cahtte  on  his  head,  and  a  gold  chain  with  its  handsome  idiis 
gold  cross  suspended  from  his  neck.  All  those  good  things  had  Iw9 
prepared  for  his  especial  consumption ;  while  opposite  to  him  vm 
placed  the  novice,  on  the  inside  of  that  fatal  threshold  which  she  «w 
never  again  to  cross,  her  crown  on  her  head,  and  her  rosary  10  ^f 
hand.  8\\e  \ooVed  vei-y  mMd\  ^M^^V^d  ^ud  excited,  talked  with  wk* 
more  anvTOatiotv  iWw  \  W^  ^\\\k\»o%fe^\v^T  ^v^*^  ^^^essl^wifhedteif 
and    repealed\y  at  i\\e  Ti\3.ticvQ*%  '^^^v%,  ^Vq  ^^vtct^t^fi^  ^^^Nm'^^ 
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good-bumoured,  rather  jocular  filyte^  while  he  alternately  either  tipped 
an  ice  or  swallowed  a  bonlton. 

Beyond  her  sat  the  abbess  and  the  under  prioress,  while  one  half 
of  the  nuns  were  rushing  backwards  and  forwards  superiniendinf^  the 
arrangement  of  the  ices  and  cakes,  or  hurrying  on  the  »iiore  cofwerm 
rho  carried  the  trays,  and  handed  them  across  the  table  to  the  do- 
esticsy  who  in  their  turn  dispensed  them  amidst  the  company.  The 
St  oF  the  nuns,  who  were  not  actively  employed,  came  forward  to 
ze  at  us,  one  after  the  other,  so  that  we  saw  the  entire  community 
turns,  and  amongst  them  we  had  again  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
Jilating  the  beautiful  young  nun  I  had  so  much  admired.  She  and 
one  other  were  the  only  two  of  the  sisterhood  who  could  lay  any  claim 
to  beauty.  The  others  had  all  that  pale,  faded,  care-worn  look,  and 
the  singularly  melancholy,  listless  expression,  pecular  to  almost  all 
the  nuns  1  have  ever  seen.  But  for  the  moment  they  were  a  little 
more  animated ;  for  a  mouaca:sione  is  one  of  the  few  gala  scenes  which 
break  in  upon  their  sepulchred  existence  from  time  to  lime,  to  revive 
them  for  a  moment,  and  renew  their  intercourse  with  bfe. 

This  was  a  complete  morning  soiree,  in  which  all  was  done  on  the 
most  liberal  and  handsome  scale,  nothing  could  he  more  recherche,  or 
more  profuse,  than  the  refreshments  that  w^ere  handed  round  every 
instant ;  ices,  jellies,  creams^  cakes,  bonbons,  every  imaginable  species 
of  sweetmeat  was  there,  in  a  style  that  would  have  shamed  many  a  ball 
room.  To  my  astonishment,  there  was  even  punch  ^  ia  Romaim^  a  fact 
which  went  far  to  prove  to  me  that  the  nuns  were  much  less  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  the  world  than  I  had  imagined. 

The  reunion  was  now  all  vivacity  and  animation,  the  society  had 
amalgamated,  the  ladies  apparently  determined  to  make  up  for  the 
silence  of  the  preceding  two  hours,  laughed,  and  sipped  ices,  and 
chattered  with  inimitable  rapidity;  ih^  mvaiieri  on  ihcir  part  were 
all  gallantry  and  attention,  while  two  or  three  went  round  the  cir- 
cle,  presenting  every  one  with  a  little  brochure  of  complimentary 
verses  addressed  to  the  nun,  which  had  been  as  usual  composed  and 
printed  for  the  occasion;  I  glanced  over  them,  and  saw  that  they 
were  in  the  same  strain  as  the  predka^  a  recapitulation  of  the  Epi- 
llialamium,  in  rhyme.  Suddenly  the  usual  cannonade  of  p^tanis  waa 
fired  off,  before  the  convent  gates,  stunning  us,  like  a  park  of  ar- 
tillery, filling  the  whole  room  with  smoke,  and  silencing  every  one, 
and  everything,  for  the  moment ;  but  it  was  only  for  the  moment,  for 
no  sooner  was  it  over  when  the  noise  of  tongues  and  glasses  began 
again.  It  was  nearly  one  o*clock,  and  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  move 
till  the  nuncio's  erjuipage  drove  up  to  the  steps,  when  he  rose,  and  as 
^the  sptjga  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
fcilver  crucifix  which  he  requested  her  to  keep  as  a  memoria^  and 
'ibeu  he  bid  adieu  to  the  abbess,  and  the  rest, 

Monsignor  C- 's  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  general  depar- 
ture. The  Principessa  di  Bisignano  came  next,  paid  her  compliments 
to  the  nun,  and  gave  her  the  parting  embrace.  All  the  company  fol- 
lowed in  succession,  I  too  went  up  like  the  rest,  and  paid  my  devoirs 
to  the  9i)09a  elect,  beginning  with  the  indispensable  **  mi  ralie^ro.*' 
One  by  one  the  different  equipages  were  announced,  and  the  com- 
pany relired,  till  we  in  turn  entered  our  carriage;  awd  dt^^e  ^i"^-, 
and  nothing  remained  to  us  of  the  novel  and  inteTesVvn^  ^^eX^c\e  ^^e 
ihsi)  just  witnessed,  except  Its  ineffaceable  remembraixce.       \*^o^\* 
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clubbe  or  tielUware.  At  any  rat  you  may  relie  on  my  taken  the  «u 
m<Mit  care,  fisiking,  cloathing,  and  gruming  to  the  best  of  my  babilitf 
in  the  truste  tliat  all  will  ct>ine  out  cleane  and  reddy  for  «  jolly  gwni 
starts  with  better  ops  of  a  fortinat  issue. 

"  I  bam  y«mr  Lordships  to  coram*'.  Job  Rowel,'* 

If  Lord  H^rboraugh  was  puzzled  with  this  epistle,  Lord  S*rborougfa 
wa»  no  leRs  so  in  his  missive^  instead  of  hU  expected  jockey  report  ^ 
the  Donciihter- 
"  My  dear  Lohd, 

"  Th^re  never  was  a  finer  run  than  our  last*  Having  weighrd,  wt 
had  a  fair  start  altogether  frum  the  roads ;  and  Dothing  could  he  mwr* 
beautiful  than  the  style  in  which  one  and  all  kept  together.  Thnsvrf 
pulled  on  fur  Portland  Race,  when  the  lo  and  the  Hero  shot  i-bad, 
the  rest  lying  in  admirubie  trim  astern-  It  c^me  on  rough  eiioogb» 
though  only  a  cap  full  of  wind.  Laid  bj.  Freshened  into  a  jpiW  fnlm 
the  S,  W*  Tacked  and  made  way,  wind  veering  to  thts  W,  K.  W. 
Hauled  close  and  shortened  sail.  The  course  lay  due  S.  and  the  dis- 
tance h>oked  ugly,  with  the  sands  between,  and  foj;  and  drilJil*  '  •- 
yond.  IMonkey  and  Gipsey  Girl  closed  well  up,  and  we  rode  bm 
off  Rvde.  Overhauled  the  Queen  in  the  Fairy*  Our  culoun  1.  i- 
ed  charming  as  the  weather  briglitened  up,  and  we  made  CVj^it^ 
But  for  the  gale  it  was  intended  to  stretch  over  to  Scilly,  or  moorii 
Mounts  Bay*  As  it  was,  Goodwofni  never  had  a  &harper  trialj  md  vt 
only  desired  your  Lordship  on  board  to  share  our  rapid  evolution*,  sad 
complete  mastery  of  the  ditticukiesi  on  our  %vay.  The  u'hole  may  be 
considered  a  grand  stride  in  regard  to  speed  and  certainty ;  at  Iculs 
knot  an  hour*  Pwr  Peter  made  the  worst  band  nf  it,  and  came  to  i 
stand  near  Sandown :  a  pretty  |>osition  for  a  Poi»t  Eight  BrIK 
Goodnight!         Yours  truly*       Joseph  Horatio  Nri.son  PhdA," 

Lord  8*rborough  rather  d d  this  epintle  for  infernal  had  ftia  tt 

be  poked  at  him,  and  surmised  if  he  happened  to  know  ivho  vra»  tL# 
writer,  he  would  make  him  acquainted  with  bis  burse  whip.     Btit 
wliile  Lord  Y  »rborough  had  a  stranger  nut  ta  crack  than  etther  of 
other  **  •rhoroughs*"     It  ran  thus — 

''  MiT  LoRn, 

"  I  have  liad  much  trouble  to  induce  Sophia  to  agree  to  the  arf«sgr- 
mcnt  propoHeil  by  your  Lordship.  She  is  afhiid  uf  tlie  presritt^tu 
dreadti  the  future*  1  t(dd  her  of  your  Lordship't^  generosity  (nut  mrs^ 
tioning  your  bountiful  attention  to  me),  and  said  I  was  sure  you  wd«M 
provide  for  her  in  the  hundsomest  manner.  Poor  thing,  nhi  wsiffwl 
and  wavered,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  tlitnk  she  reail?  1*90 
your  Lordship,  or  she  would  have  rejected  at  once,  and  hesitatfo  iW* 
the  step  till  at  lust  her  resolution  gave  way.     We  will  jm^l  tJi  tk«  ns 

at  M ^borough,  where  in  former  limes  /  have   hud   the  pleiisarr  t* 

|oin  your  Lordbliipj  and  you  had  belter  contrive  to  give  us  the  nwH* 
ing  rather  late  in  the  evening  of  Sunday — say  aliout  ten  or  half  pwt 
when  you  will  probably  tind  us  comfoTtable  over  a  chicken  tndiai^ 
pagnei  and  Sofihia  the  better  prepared  to  listen  to  your  allurmiMts^ 
But  indeed  1  can  assure  you  that  all  her  objections  are  o%*erruled«tf^ 
she  is  ready  and  willing  to  trust  to  you  for  life.  May  every  hapfitoi 
of  virtue  and  constancy  attend  you*  She  is  truly  one  of  the  s^inW 
creatures  V  ever  saw,  ut\^  \votv\\^  <^^  ^  ctitonet. 
**  Your  LiOTvii^\\v\/a  i«kV\il\A  axv^  v?wi^\^i\V  'sitT^Twuv^     Vc^?^  ^v^^^mstMlT 
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*'  p.  S.  If  you  wish  any  ^clat  to  be  given  to  tbe  transaction  I  can  have 
her  elopement  from  her  professional  duties  published  in  tbe  Jge^  the 
Satirist^  and  otlier  popular  Sunday  newspapers,  in  the  hubit  of  commu- 
nicating such  intelligence  to  the  public.  Perhaps  Punch  might  be  got 
to  make  a  few  puns  upon  the  love  letters*" 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  these  mis-sent  hiero- 
glyphics. Lord  H*rborough  wrote  an  impatient  letter  to  Mrs.  Pim- 
pernel in  town,  if  he  did  not  hear  by  next  train,  or  by  the  electric  tele- 
graph, be  would  hasten  up  to  know  if  all  were  going  right.  Lord  S*r- 
borough  dinpatched  a  courier  to  Yorkshire  to  trace  out  the  source  of  the 
infamous  hoax  which  had  been  played  otf  upon  him  ;  and  Lord  Y'r- 
boroi I gh,  provoked  by  natural  curiosity  to  learn  what  wan  the  meaning  of 
his  singular  invitation,  ordered  post-horses  and  a  private  carriage  to 
take  him  to  M- -borough  by  ten  o'ch>ck  on  the  ensuing  day— Sunday- 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  few  ot!ier  blunders  occurred  which 
were  of  an  entertaining  description.  Lord  H*rborongh  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  Gerard  Hostwell  who  had  iovited  Lord  8*rborough ;  was  sur- 
prised at  the  free  and  easy  appearance  of  his  guest,  with  whom  be  was 
not  intimately  acquainted,  and  waited  dlnuL^r  above  an  hour  for  hitt 
friend,  who  neither  came  nor  sent  an  excuse.  Of  course,  in  fashionable 
society,  not  a  syllable  wns  wbisf»ered  on  either  subject,  and  the  party  sat 
down  to  an  unsatisfactory  meal  about  nine  o'clock.  The  putage  only 
was  tolerable  ;  tbe  Bechamel  turbot  was  a  rag  ;  the  patties  cold  ;  the 
entrees  both  add  and  tough  ;  the  entremets  sodden  ; — in  sbort>  it  was 
altogether  a  most  distressing  failure*  After  svvaMotviog  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  claret.  Lord  H*rborough  took  his  leave  without  going  to 
the  drawing-rwinij  rather  piqued  with  his  cold  dinner,  and  more  so 
with  his  colder  reception.  Sir  Gerard,  much  affronted  by  Lord  8*r- 
borough's  neglect^  and  the  ladies  surprised  at  the  oddness  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Meanwhile  Lord  8*rl(orougb  had  an  early  and  solitary  dinner  in  the 
hotel,  with  nothing  to  diiXTt  his  mind  from  the  angry  tlioughts  engeu- 
dered  in  the  forenoon.  In  this  ill  humour  he  ordered  aud  paid  his  biU, 
and  gave  direction  tc*  be  called  in  time  for  departure  at  un  early  hour 
of  tbe  mornmg. 

Lord  Y*rboroug!i  mused  on  the  shadow  of  ctmiing  events  which  had 
crosied  his  path,  and  also  retired  early  to  sleep  upon  it. 

80  dosed  Saturday  night. 

On  Sunday  morning,  soon  after  daylight,  he  was  roused  from  his 
visions  by  the  indomitable  boots,  upon  whose  punctuality  depends  so 
considerable  a  ^Hirtiun  of  ail  the  real  business  aud  pleasures  of  social 
life,  and  informed  that  the  chaise  was  waiting  itt  the  door.  A  long 
altercation  ensued  Itcfore  hoots  could  be  persuaded  that  be  bad 
owakened  a  wrong  person,  as  his  lordship  did  not  start  till  four  o'clock 
p,  m.     The 

^*  Le&ve,  oh  !  leave  mtj  to  repose/* 

was  scarcely  uttered  before  the  household  functionarv  rattled  up  Lord 
H*rborough,  where  being  also  repulsed ^  he  returnea  to  his  own  dor- 
mitory, saying  he  would  be  cursed  before  he  tried  it  on  any  other 
I.Ml^er,  The  consequences  were  that  neither  Lord  YVborough  nor  Lord 
H  *rborough  could  sleep  again;  and  that  Lord  S*rborough  overslept  him- 
self soundly  till  near  eleven  o'clock,  when  be  hastily  swallowvid  ^\\^ 
break fa?«t  and  broke  away  from  the  scenes  of  disorder  aixd  «ii^uW^\w\. 
XK>rd  H *fborou^h  wis  seen  wandering  about  the  ^Vitid^  ipWesi'i  ^  ^^^^ 
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picking  up  small  stones  odxI  projecting  tb^ui  in  ersty  ikape  4kf 
into  the  water^  giving  every  now  and  then  an  uneas?  twitch,  and  tbi 
fttoppin^  to  gQZv  up  the  London  road,  an  if  he  expected  a  parcel  by  xht 
next  delivery.    Lord  Y*rborongh  whistled  and  liummed  tunea  about  *^ 
suite  of  apartments  ft»r  four  good  hours,  jumbling  toother  **  Lo' 
Toung  dream/'  "Jockey  said  to  Jennv/'  **  The  Fairy  Teinpt<?r,*'  '* 
Chiirm/'  "  The  Blarney/*  *'  The  Hoiir  before  Day/*  "  Alerrj  may 
Maid  be/'  "  I   wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies/'  '*  When  Nigbt  hef 
siible  iVfantle  wore/'  "  Oh!  Love  will  venture  in  where  it  daren't  wdl 
be  seen/'    *' Oh  I  saw  ye  Johnny  coming?  quo'  she/*  "Love 
more  shall  give  nie  pain/'  "  Willie  was  a  wanton  Wag/ 
my  ain  thing?'*  '*  The  Robin  came  to  the  Wren's   nest. 
Lassie,  will  ye  go  ?"  '*  Gk>od  night,  and  joy,"  and  fifty  other 
which   nobody  could  have  believed   he  hftd  ever  heard,  or  if  ht 
heard  remembered.     It  was  one  of  the  funniest   medleys  evw  ftt» 
formed,  and  was  continued  in  the  carriage  all  the  while  it  rolled  iMf 

the  road  ;  but  we  must  change  the  scene  to  M borough^  wheie  Mi^ 

Pimpernel  and  8ophia  are  enjoying  their  petit  Bouptr  with  gn^i^ 
gusto  tlian  Lord  Il*rborough  enjoyed  his  yesterday's  dinner  at  Sir  Ge- 
rard's, Thry  had  just  hob-a-nobbed  in  their  second  or  third  glaai  ol 
champagne,  when  the  clock  chimed  ten,  and  a  carriage  drove  ^J^p^J 
into  the  court  yard,  and  drew  up  at  the  entrance  o^  the  halL  ''TTliii 
his  lordship  s/'  exclaimed  Pimpernel ;  '*  O  dear/*  sighed  Sophia,  tligUf 
coJourifig,  arranging  her  collar  doner  to  her  throat,  stretching  uul  her 
limbs  gently,  with  one  pretty  ankle  crossing  the  other,  and  rediaing 
herself  back  in  a  somewhat  languishing  posture-  **  Oh  dear,  whii 
ahallldo?" 

'*  The  gent  you  expected  from  /'  said  the  waitCT',  openiotf  th« 

door,  and  ushering  in  the  visitor-  A  scream  from  PimperotTm 
echoed  by  Sophia^  but  the  worthy  waiter  did  not  stay  to  ascertaia  tit 
cause  of  the  commotion.  No,  he  shut  the  door,  and  planted  Jiiniilf 
with  his  eye  and  ear  alternately  to  the  key-hole  oubiide«  Nfir  till 
locality  he  was  speedily  joined  by  Molly  the  chambermaid,  wlio  pUflitd 
a  chair  a  little  farther  on  in  the  passage,  which  elevation  tiie  mtnsiMJi 
and  applied  her  visual  orb  to  a  little  private  peep-hole  of  her  own  in 
the  partition,  which  fully  commanded  a  view  of  all  that  might  ptd 
within  the  apartment  whence  the  screams  had  been  beard. 

No\v,  though  these  observant  parties  could  a  tale  unfold »  it  b  ool  fir 
modest  chroniclers  likens  to  enter  into  details,  or  reveal  wbttt^MnA 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  one  left  the  inn  that  night ;  that  So|ifcM«i> 
reconciled  to  converse  civilly  with  her  unexpected  apnantioo ;  tlil 
Pimpernel  wvv^  sati&tied,  and  it  was  not  till  a  week  had  ehipMd  thiA 
she  conveyed  her  virtuous,  constant,  and  loving  charge  la  the  &uti0J 
and  Agitated  arms  of  Lord  Il*rborough. 

MriraL  That  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  instructed  by  lki«  rtuty,  "^ 
her  own  free  royal  will,  may  hereafter  take  especial  ctire  of  thrlitir* 
she  confers  on  peers,  either  on  creation  or  elevation.  Kvtti  l^ 
CiirlH'ry  had  a  near  escape  in  the  instance  of  some  of  thepaftkulmif 
which  we  have  here  recorded  ;  and,  in  short,  it  is  not  impoasiWr  li* 
the  crim,  con.  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena  may  be  modemiJEea  if  aaviV^ 
titles  sounding  so  alike  sliould  prevail  in  the  upper  house.  BrtW  ^ 
were  to  borrow  them  from  Hong  Kong,  or  any  other  onthimUi& 
Chinese  or  luti'miY,  \Xvwr  tnx"^  \.W  ri^k  of  any  acci dental 
among  tlie  aT\^lociaii^ ,  Xq  \A\iAe  ^txa^Tsv^^  -<?«%;  ^>t  ^<l^  ^und  to  li«k  ^ 
for  the  purest  muTti\\.^  Mvd  t«iTtec\.\vii%j^  tR.  <»5,tA\^^,  X'^^vi^Mit^ 
to  ftuhsctWje  tl\^fte\i»  Vtv  Wife  \m\:\^%  tkl  xsoj  'Ct^t^  ^voc^^  ^!ai0n«5s«^ 
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We  never  respect  old  Oents — for  there  are  oltl  Getita  as  well  a$ 
^ young  ones — who,  not  being  able  to  get  beyond  a  few  phrases  of  the 
iFrench  conversation -book,  and  uttering  even  those  with  an  uointel- 
ligibtlity  which  makes  the  French  maid  request  they  will  speak 
English — get  enthnsiastically  patriotic  after  dinner,  and  talk  ttj  tra- 
vellers at  table  about  **  our  own  country/*  and  the  "  no  wish  to  see 
foreign  lands  until  they  know  their  own," 

Nor  do  we  overmuch  like  the  young  ones, — in  addition  to  a  rooted 
hatred  of  Gents  in  general, — who  catch  up  the  same  idea  second- 
hand}  and  cling  to  it  as  they  know  they  u^ould  do  to  the  side  of  the 
aleamer^  when  they  were  pretending  to  look  after  some  creature  that 
was  following  on  their  lee,  but  literally  concealing  their  discomfort— 
who,  when  a  guest  says  that  he  has  crossed  the  SLGothard,  exclaim, 
*^  Ah  i  but  you  should  see  Waleg  ;"  and  who,  when  you  mention  the 
Rocks  of  Meillerie,  exclaim,  ''Oh!  but  did  you  ever  go  to  Hast- 
ings?" There  are  hundreds  of  these  individuals  who,  having  walked 
up  to  the  water-spout  at  the  end  of  Shanklin  Chine,  will  sneer  at  all 
you  can  humbly  venture  to  say  about  Interlachen  or  Aosta.  And 
when  those  w^ho  ought  to  be  good  honest  persons  descant  upon  "  the 
beauties  of  our  own  land,  if  people  would  but  look  after  them,"  w*e 
Ifet  somewhat  angry.  Not  that  we  deny  the  glories  of  an  English 
landscape — heaven  forfend  we  ever  shoidd^if  there  was  only  the 
afternoon  sunlit  glade,  upon  which  the  curtain  rises  for  the  romance 
of  Ivanhoe,  left  in  our  country  to  keep  up  its  character  for  sylvan 
Liieauty ;  but  these  remarks  are  always  made  in  depreciation  of  some 
'areign  spot  the  speaker  has  never  visited.  We  would,  on  such  oc- 
f^asions^  always  provide  him  with  a  Handbook^  and  a  private  set  of 
memoranda  to  bot»t,  of  the  choicest  hotels,  and  the  least  deceptive 
vetiurint  on  the  high  roads  o^  Europe,  that  they  might  go  forthwith 
and  be  undeceived.  The  observation  that  we  so  often  hear  made,  of 
*'  England  being  the  place  for  everything,  after  all,"  i?,  as  regards 
travelling,  as  deceptive  as  the  absurd  one  that  our  school- days  are 
our  happiest — at  least  we  judge  by  our  own  ;  and  we  suppose  that 
the  discipline  of  I^Ierchant  Tailors'  may  be  considered  a  fair  type  of 
the  ynmeantng  severity  with  which  boys  are  treated  at  public 
schools;  the  unjust  torture  w^hich  is  felt  at  the  time  and  sometimes 
—dispassionately — recollected. 

For  all  such  notions  are  conventional ;  and  conventionality  is  the 
og  that  old  slow  coaches  lay  across  the  railway  upon  which  the  train 
social  improvement  is  to  run,  with  first,  second,  and  even  third- 
class  passengers,     But  many  things  hitherto  considered  tinimpeach- 
•abie— that  is  to  say,  conventionally  so — are,  we  rejoice  to  say,  finding 
their  leveL    Dreary  five-act  comedies,  which  we  know  of  as  '*  stand- 
ard "  from  the  play-bills,  as  we  know  of  something  else  q£  the  same 
name  in  Cornhill  from  the  mile- stones. — <lismal  dinner-parties,  the 
battles  of  which  are  desperately  fought  with  heavy  silver  spoons  ; 
different  champagne- glasses  to  any  one  ever  saw  before  ;  new  toa- 
ijods  of  drinking  wine ;  and  wine-coolers  in  wh\c\\\fcoXX\e%  wet  t»Va<^ 
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without  an  atom  of  ice,  but  merely  put  there  because  the  coolen  tft 
silver ;  the  notion  with  »ome  men  that  a  cigar  must  be  smoked  iftef 
breakfast  or  tluring  billiards,  if  they  would  have  their  lives  worth  i 
day's  purchase  ;  putting  different  trousers  on  on  Sundays  ;  dedsriii| 
that  you  derive  more  pleasure  from  the  Ancient  Concerts,  or  Uxteiung 
to  "  Septettes  "  in  ever- so-many  Hats,  played  to  many  more,  than  frwoi 
Bellini  or  Auber;  all  these  things — very  slowly,  but  surely — irt 
disappearing;  and  we  hope  soon  to  number  also  amongst  them  the 
frequenters  of  English  watering  places. 

We  do  not  say  the  places  themselves,  but  their  habitues  ;  for  wilJi 
these  latter  lies  the  fault  of  making  them  so  dreary  as  they  are.  Let 
us  take  three  resorts,  by  way  of  example,  as  typical  of  what  we  wiib 
to  explain, — Brighton,  Ramsgate,  and  Margate,  They  are  CocintJ 
specimens — pur  sang — we  admit ;  but,  after  all,  the  n]uch*abii«ed 
and  burlesqued  epithet  pertains  to  a  great  deal  that  is  ardentW  ^ 
lowed  and  copied  amongf^t  those  who  would  be  the  last  to  cotileis  it 
We  might  perhaps  except  Margate,  un  the  ground  that  there 
rampant,  glorious  vulgarity  about  it,  which  makes  it  at  time* 
vellously  entertaining.  There  is  no  aiming  in  the  deportment  of 
Margate  visitors  :  you  may  dress  as  you  please  all  day  long,  and 
be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed,  Nay^  if  we  recollect  aright,  there 
s^mie  sylvan  retreat  within  scent  of  the  sea- weed,  where  you  coM 
procure  tea  ''in  a  pleasing  style  of  rusticity  at  eightpence  perht^^" 
without  being  stared  at;  and  if,  after  the  Arcadian  mea^l,  you  bid 
chosen  to  dance  a  fandango  amongst  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  tht 
style  of  the  renowned  Baron  of  liosherville,  and  in  your  own  buf 
slippers,  you  wight  liiive  done  it,  and  yet,  somehow  or  another,  krjrt 
within  the  pale  of  Margate  society.  And  so,  we  will  not  farthtx 
j>peak  of  Margate  beyond  two  words  of  praises-one  fur  its  break  ft 
brt^ad,  and  the  other  for  Cobb's  ale. 

But  at  Hamsgate  all  this  is  very  different.  The  good  advice 
we  once  saw  pasted  under  a  kitchen  clock  of '*a  time  for  cvi 
and  everything  at  it**  time/*  might  well  be  engraved  at  the  etii 
pier.  For  there  is  a  proper  order  of  doing  things  there  wbciber 
you  like  it  or  no.  You  must  bathe  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  U^)k 
reiuly  at  the  proper  peritnl  to  read  old  novels  on  the  sands  and 
backwards  in  your  arm-chairs,  or  have  your  shoes — they  don' 
slippers  at  Ramsgate — filled  with  specimens  of  the  aforesaid 
by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  infantiie  labouring  classes  with 
spades.  And  when  this  period  has  elapsed,  woe  betide  you  if  foa 
are  not  ready  to  go  home  to  lunch:  to  be  seen  about  at  such  a  p^ 
riod  in  the  streets,  woukl  be  as  bad  as  for  a  west^end  man  to  be  iii> 
tected  in  London  on  the  Derby  Day,  the  Middle  Horticulturjd  FtO^ 
or  the  beginning  of  September  ;  it  would  betaken  thai  you  hid  IXK 
ther  lunch  nor  lodgings.  Having  kmched  on  bread  and  butter, — ifDl 
a  boarding-house  yesterday's  joint  cold,  in  addition — you  dreu  £bc 
the  time  oC  going  on  the  pier,  and  there  you  must  walk  with  ap*- 
tinacity  that  would  tire  the  Wandering  Jew,  until  it  is  the  Wat 
*' to  see  the  boat  come  in,"  The  spectacle  is  not  exciting;  if  f^a 
liave  a  friend  on  board  you  recognise  and  nod  to  him  ;  and  thru  <W 
not  know  what  else  to  do  but  to  keep  nodding  on  Hke  a  maitcbfin* 
and  smiling^  until  he  dives  after  his  luggage;  if  you  know  nobody, 
you  wail  lor  the  ^avvd  final  effect  of  seeing  the  pasaengers  comt  i(^ 
the  step&,  and  thevA  iW  ?>^ov*  '\^o>*«,    K?dA  \3bkR5a^ comes  ibc 
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of  the  after- prom enad e  —  of  meeting  those  you  know  once,  and 
having  a  small  conversation  with  thera  on  the  topics  of  the  clay,  and 
then  meeting  them  at  the  next  turn  ami  saying,  *'  Still  here,  you 
ftce  ;"  and  then  meeting  them  coming  back  and  gasping,  **  What» 
not  gone  yet!"  and  then  not  knowing  for  twelve  more  turns  what 
the  deuce  to  say,  but  trying  not  to  see  them  at  all,  or  smiling  bland- 
ly  sideways  as  they  pass.  This  goes  on  until  it  is  time  to  go  home 
and  do  nothing  (or  an  hour  before  dinner,  literally  from  having  no- 
thing to  do  ;  and  then  you  dine.  If  you  are  in  lodgings  a  desolate 
chop^  from  a  sheep  who  may  have  been  fed  upon  shrimps,  or  any- 
thing else  that  came  handy  ;  or  a  melancholy  fowl  who  may  have 
been  brought  up  upon  those  marine  plants  you  pop  with  your  fingers, 
and  so  inllated  rather  than  fattened,  is  your  meal.  If  at  a  boarding- 
house,  you  meet  thcise  wonderful  old  ladies  one  never  encounters 
anywhere  else;  who,  when  they  have  said,  **  Have  you  been  out  to- 
day, Miss  Pippy  ?  "  to  the  very  person  they  met  on  the  pier,  think 
that  the  dinner-conversation  is  established.  And  to  see  them 
squabble  afterwards  at  cards:  that  certainly,  for  a  little  lime^  is 
amusing.  Then  comes  the  library,  the  time  for  that  la  nine  ;  the 
*' chances" — -well  may  they  be  termed  so — for  the  six-shilling 
ticket;  the  watch  or  work-box,  or  caddy,  that  is  to  form  the  grand 
aweepstakes :  the  same  people  you  have  sern  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  whom  if  yim  do  not  know  you  .ire  bound  to  htok  at  disdain- 
fully. This,  a  little  after  ten,  concludes  the  day,  and  has  only  one 
good  point — you  may  win  a  ticket  and  that  is  a  safe  employment  for 
two  hours  the  next  morning  in  selecting  out  its  value  from  the  mass 
of  purses*  pomatum,  bandoline,  mats,  and  chimney-ornaments,  that 
confound  you.  In  this  respect  let  us  award  all  praise  to  Mr,  Sackett 
and  Mr*  Fuller  for  their  oft-tried  patience — ^their  courtesy,  and  wish 
to  oblige. 

The  same  remarks,  with  little  variation,  apply  to  Brighton,  But 
here  less  is  aimed  at;  it  is  Regent  Street  planted  quite  at  its  ease 
Upon  the  cliffs.  You  know  all  the  faces  and  equipages  you  meet, 
and  you  meet  tfiem  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sensible  people  do  not 
go  there  for  relaxation,  but  as  a  conventional  duty  they  owe  to 
society:  the  weak-minded  believe  that  it  is  pure  tranquil  enjoyment. 
Look  upon  Brighton  as  a  bright  amphibious  resuscitation  of  the 
London  season,  and  it  is  glorious  ;  talk  of  it  as  a  sea-side  resort  for 
letting  down  the  tightly  drawn  strings  of  your  occupied  life,  and 
the  failure  is  painful.  If  you  **  went  in"  for  comfort  and  careless- 
ness you  would  soon  find  out  your  mistake.  In  a  shooting-jacket,  a 
ballet-girl  shirt  (or  a  quieter  pattern  if  you  choose)  and  a  loose 
aiDgle-tied  Joinville,  you  would  directly  be  taught  to  shrink  from 
the  noon-sun  like  a  convolvulus.  An  Ojibbeway  would  not  attract 
more  attention.  You  might  as  well,  bein^  grown  up,  ride  from 
Norfolk  .Square  to  the  Albion  Hotel  in  a  goat- chaise. 

In  contradistinction  to  all  this  imaginary  enjoyment,  let  us  take 
the  pleasant,  careless  Boulogne.  It  has  been  customary  to  deride 
this  new  key- hole  to  the  continent, — ^to  joke  about  the  mobs  who  fly 
there,  like  the  ships,  for  a  harbour  of  refuge, — to  allude  to  '*  stags/' 
and  sharpers,  and  broken  incomes, — in  fi*ct,  to  throw  every  possible 
slur  upon  it  and  its  inhabitants.  And  yet  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  really  pleasant  relaxation  can  be  so  readiV^*  ^toc\i\t^, 

dd  at  such  a  cheap  rate.    You  will  be  told  by  lis  etveTm^^  vWx.'^w- 
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logne  is  now  quite  an  English  town.  Don't  believe  theiQ.  Wliai'u 
there  English  in  its  gay,  lively  port,  and  lines  of  smart  hoteU,^hs 
thoroughly  continental  Rue  Neuve  Chaussee  and  moyen  agt  Upptr 
Town,-- its  poismrde  population,  with  their  short  red  petti ctitlU,  md 
naked  legs,  or  blue  stockings, — its  hundreds  of  glittering'  white  dpi 
in  the  Place  on  market-day  ?  Walk  a  mile  away  from  it  in  any  di- 
rection— towards  Wimereux,  Wimille,  or  Portel,  and  you  will  §«  ii 
much  of  France  as  though  you  had  been  right  across  it  from  Boti* 
logne  to  Besan(;on.  Where  will  you  show  us  such  a  glorious  »ti 
as  that  along  the  cli^s  lo  Ambleteuse.  with  the  sea  and  the  piai 
esque  rocks  and  M  artel  lo  towers  so  far  below  you,  and  literally 
sight  of  home  all  the  way,  if  the  day  be  but  moderately  cle^r.^ 

You  need  not  make  yourself  smart  to  go  on  the  pier  at  Boulo^e; 
you  might  wander  about  dressed  in  the  popular  coi$tume  of  RobtYMon 
Crusoe  all  day  if  you  pleased,  and  nobody  would  turn  their  heads  to 
look  after  you  ;  and  if  there  is  no  better  amusement  than  to  witch  rail 
hear  the  small  impish  children  play  marbles  and  squabble  in  Frendu 
why  that  is  something.  But  seeing  the  boat  come  in  is  here  somethinf 
worth  waiting  for.  It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  watch  her,  if  the  wlJiii 
is  strong  and  the  tide  somewhat  low^  rolling  aud  plunging  overtitf 
bar ;  and  the  debarkation  of  the  passengers  is  as  good  as  a  hnx, 
especially  if  there  are  two  or  three  undecided  in  their  mindi  it  to 
their  abode.  For  then  they  are  sure  to  go  to  all  manner  of  hotels  «l 
once,  so  urgently  do  the  touters  urge  the  claims  of  their 
establishments. 

There  is  no  ennui  at  Boulogne,  because  there  is  no 
observance  of  rules  for  deportment.     Everybody  does 
like ;  not  what  they  think  they  ought  to  like.     And,  if  you 
there  is  charming  private  society.     In  fact,  Boulogne  is  fining  do' 
to  exceeding  respectability  ;  for  it  has  become  a  trifle  too 
sive    for    tlie    outlawed   tribes,   and    they   have    emigrated- 
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we  believe,  to  Calais.  It  is  still  much  cheaper  than  Englsod  eftt 
to  casual  visitors,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  staying  there  beiu^  cfio- 
pared  with  the  resorts  above  alluded  to,  as  two  to  three.  Tliepks* 
sant  excitement  of  a  trip  thither  lasts  to  the  very  return  ;  for  trt  p> 
not  in  duty  bound  to  smuggle  Eau  de  Cologne^  glovea,  eiiibroU<s>' 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  trifling  jewellery  ?  It  is  true»  ta  btfiM 
you  may  get  everything  at  the  same  rate  in  the  Lowther  Areiif: 
but  that  is  a  very  dull  way  of  procuring  them.  £very  contmbiiiA 
article  becomes  an  object  of  interest,  far  more  valuable  than  lilt  M^ 
meaning  "  Triffe  from  " — any  of  the  home  watering- place*  irt  li*t 
before  alluded  to. 

Newspaper  statistics  show  you,  from  time  to  Ume^  the 
who  pass  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne  compared  with  the  Lui  r<tf 
Increase  the  proportion  next  season^  and   you   will  not  rtnffl  ^ 
having  done  so< 
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"  Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool 
I ;  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place  ;  but 
Travellers  must  be  content.  As  Vou  Like  It, 

CHAPTER    II. 

Waich,  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Doffb,  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may ;  but  I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be 
dafiled ;  the  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is,  to  let  him  show 
himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Wb  left  the  brigantine  of  Captain  Spike  in  a  very  critical  situation, 
and  the  master  himself  in  great  confusion  of  mind.  A  thorough  sea- 
man, this  abcident  would  never  have  happened  to  him,  but  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  boat  and  its  passengers,  one  of  whom  appeared  to  be  a 
source  of  great  uneasiness  to  him.  As  might  be  expected,  the  circum- 
stance of  striking  a  place  as  dangerous  as  the  Pot  Rock  in  Hell-Gate 
produced  a  great  sensation  on  board  the  vessel.  This  sensation  be- 
trayed itself  in  various  ways,  and  according  to  the  characters,  habits, 
and  native  firmness  of  the  parties.  As  for  the  ship-master's  relict,  she 
seized  hold  of  the  main-mast,  and  screamed  so  loud  and  perseveringly, 
as  to  cause  the  sensation  to  extend  itself  into  the  adjacent  and  thriving 
Tillage  of  Astoria,  where  it  was  distinctly  heard  by  divers  of  those  who 
dwelt  near  the  water.  Biddy  Noon  had  her  share  in  this  clamour, 
lying  down  on  the  deck  in  order  to  prevent  rolling  over,  and  possibly  to 
scream  more  at  her  leisure ;  while  Rose  had  sufficient  self-command  to 
be  silent,  though  her  cheeks  lost  their  colour. 

Nor  was  there  anything  extraordinary  in  females  betraying  this  alarm, 
when  one  remembers  the  somewhat  astounding  signs  of  danger  by  which 
these  persons  were  surrounded.  There  is  always  something  imposing  in 
the  swift  movement  of  a  considerable  body  of  water.  When  this  move- 
ment is  aided  by  whirlpools,  and  the  other  similar  accessories  of  an 
interrupted  current,  it  frequently  becomes  startling,  more  especially  to 
those  who  happen  to  be  on  the  element  itself.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  the  Pot  Rock,  where  not  only  does  the  water  roll  and  roar  as 
if  agitated  by  a  mighty  wind,  but  where  it  even  breaks,  the  foam  seem- 
ing to  glance  up  stream  in  the  rapid  succession  of  wave  to  wave.  Had 
the  Swash  remained  in  her  terrific  berth  more  than  a  second  or  two,  she 
would  have  proved  what  is  termed  a  ''total  loss;"  but  she  did  not« 
Happily  the  Pot  Rock  lies  so  low,  that  it  is  not  apt  to  fetch  up  anything 
of  a  light  draught  of  water;  and  the  brigantine*s  fore-foot  had  just 
settled  on  its  summit  long  enough  to  cause  the  vessel  to  whirl  round 
and  make  her  obeisance  to  the  place,  when  a  succeeding  s?iell  Vx^a^Vrx 
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clear,  and  away  uhe  went  down  slreani,  roUing  as  if  Kcudding  In  a  gilf, 
and  for  a  moment  under  no  command  whatever.  There  lay  anoibft 
danger  a-head, — or  it  would  be  better  to  say  astern,  for  ibe  brig  wn 
drilfmg  stem  foremost, — and  that  waa  in  an  eddy  under  a  bluff,  which 
blufT  lies  at  an  angle  in  the  reach,  where  it  is  no  uncommon  ihiiig  for 
craft  to  be  cast  ashore,  after  they  have  passed  all  the  more  imposing  aa4 
more  visible  dangers  above.  It  was  in  escaping  this  danger,  and  in  re- 
covering the  command  of  his  vessel,  that  Spike  now  manifested  the  soft  of 
stuff  uf  which  he  was  really  made  in  emergencies  of  this  sort,  Tlie  yafdi 
were  all  sharp  up  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  springing  to  the  Un- 
braces, just  as  a  man  winks  when  his  eye  is  menaced,  he  seised  ihi 
weather  fore- brace  with  his  own  hand.s,  and  began  to  round  id  the  jiri 
shouting  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  '*  port  his  helia  "  at  the  mm 
time.  Borne  of  the  people  flew  to  his  assbtance,  and  the  yards  were  oo( 
only  sqUtLred,  but  braced  a  little  up  on  the  other  tack«  in  much  less  itm 
than  we  have  taken  to  relate  the  evolution.  Mulford  attended  to  llii 
main-sheet,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  boom  out  in  the  right  dtiw* 
tiou.  Although  the  wind  was  in  truth  very  light,  ibe  velocity  oi  thi 
drift  filled  the  canvas,  and,  taking  the  arrow- like  current  on  her  Ice- 
bowj  the  Swash,  like  a  frantic  steed  that  b  alarmed  with  the  wtkI 
made  by  his  own  madness,  came  under  command,  and  sheered  out  iftlo 
the  stream  again,  where  she  could  drift  clear  of  the  ap(if«hfittd<d  dnftt 
attem. 

^*  Sound  the  pumps,**  called  out  Spike  to  Mulford,  the  instant  be  W 
regained  his  seat  in  the  saddle.  Harry  sprang  amidahips  to  obey,  mi 
the  eye  of  every  mariner  in  that  vessel  was  on  the  young  HMD,  iSi  it  tlif 
midst  of  a  death-like  silence,  he  performed  this  all -important  di^.  h 
was  like  the  physician*s  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  patient  before  be  pfo* 
nounces  on  the  degree  of  his  danger. 

"  Well,  sir  ?*'  cried  out  Spike,  impatiently,  as  the  rod  re-KopmnL 

"  All  right,  sir,"  answered  Harry,  cheerfully.  **  The  ww  m  aifflf 
empty." 

**  Hold  on  a  moment  longer,  and  give  the  vt$A0t  time  to  find  iii  Mf 
amidshiptj,  if  there  be  any." 

The  male  remained  perched  upon  the  pomp  in  order  to  oonplfi 
Spike  and  his  people,  who  now  breathed  more  freely  agaiOy  ^~" 
the  leisure  to  brace  up  and  haul  aft  to  the  new  course, 

**  Biddy,*'  said  Mrs.  Budd,   considerately,  dunng^  this 
incidents,  **  you  needn't  scream  any  longer.     The  danger 
past,  and  you  may  get  up  off  the  deck  now.     See,  I  have  let  go  i#  ik  ' 
mast.     The  pumps  have  been  sounded,  and  are  found  tight-** 

Biddy,  like  an  obedient  and  respectful  servant,  did  m  din»clo4  ^^ 
satisfied  if  the  pumps  were  tight.  It  was  some  litttis  timr,  toiltuvi^ 
l)efore  she  was  perfectly  certain  whether  she  were  alive  or  nat;  ht^ 
once  certain  of  this  circumstance,  her  alarm  very  senaibly  ahiltd,  v' 
she  became  reasonable.  As  for  Mulford,  he  dropped  the  wmmdmi§^ 
again,  and  had  the  same  cheering  report  to  make. 

"  The  brig  is  as  tight  as  a  bottle,  sir/* 

**  So  much  the  better,'*  answered  Spike.  '^  I  never  bad  iiicb  a  atef 
in  her  before  in  my  life,  and  I  thought  she  was  going'  to  stop  md  p^ 
the  night  there.  That's  the  very  spot  on  which  *  The  lltttsar * fH|* j 
was  wrecked.'* 

**  So  I  V^ave  ^leatd^  %\t  .   ^>xV  ^\ii£  dt^w  so  much  water  thai  the  lui  ^  ] 


hi,  tnqmiv^J 

pauia  ti  ^H 
Boenii  li  M^H 
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against  the  rock,  and  started  a  batt    We  merely  touched  on  its  top  with 
our  fore- foot,  and  slid  off." 

This  was  the  simple  explanation  of  the  S wash's  escape  :  and,  every- 
body being  now  well  assured  that  no  harm  had  been  done,  things  fell 
Into  their  old  and  regular  train  again.  As  for  Spike,  his  gallantry,  not- 
withstanding, was  upset  for  some  hours,  and  glad  enough  was  he  when 
he  saw  all  three  of  his  passengers  quit  the  deck  to  go  below.  Mrs. 
Budd's  spirits  had  been  so  much  agitated,  that  she  told  Rose  she  would 
go  down  into  the  cabin  and  rest  a  few  minutes  on  its  sofa.  We  say  sofa, 
for  that  article  of  furniture  now-a-days  is  far  more  common  in  vessels 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  in  the  dwellings  of  the  country. 

**  There,  Mulford,"  growled  Spike,  pointing  ahead  of  the  brig  to  an 
object  on  the  water  that  was  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  ^  there 's 
that  confounded  boat — d*ye  see  ?  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  give 
h  the  slip.     There 's  a  chap  in  that  boat  I  don't  like." 

**  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  very  well  done,  sir,  unless  we  anchor, 
repass  the  Gate  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  go  to  sea  by  the  way  of 
Sandy  Hook." 

**  lliat  will  never  do.  I  've  no  wish  to  be  parading  the  brig  before 
the  town.  You  see,  Mulford,  nothing  can  be  more  innocent  and  proper 
than  the  Molly  Swash,  as  you  know  from  having  sailed  in  her  these 
twelvemonths.     You  '11  give  her  that  character,  I  '11  be  sworn  ?  " 

**  I  know  no  harm  of  her,  Captain  Spike,  and  hope  I  never  shall." 

^  No,  sir, — ^you  know  no  harm  of  her,  nor  does  any  one  else.  A 
aursing  infant  is  not  more  innocent  than  the  Molly  Swash,  or  could 
liaYe  a  clearer  character,  if  nothing  but  truth  was  said  of  her.  But  the 
world  is  so  much  given  to  lying,  that  one  of  the  old  saints,  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  good  book,  such  as  Calvin  and  John  Rogers,  would  be 
rilified  if  he  lived  in  these  times.  Then  it  must  be  owned,  Mr.  Mulford, 
If  hatever  may  be  the  raal  innocence  of  the  brig,  she  has  a  most  desperate 
iricked  look." 

**Why,  yes,  sir, — it  must  be  owned  she  is  what  we  sailors  call  a 
iricked-looking  craft  But  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  cruisers  have  that  ap* 
pearanoe  also." 

^  I  know  it — I  know  it,  sir,  and  think  nothing  of  looks  myself.  Men 
ire  often  deceived  in  me  by  my  looks,  which  have  none  of  your  'long- 
ihore  softness  about  'em,  perhaps ;  but  my  mother  used  to  say  I  was 
me  of  the  most  tender-hearted  boys  she  had  ever  heard  spoken  of — ^like 
Mne  of  the  babes  in  the  wood,  as  it  might  be.  But  mankind  go  so  much 
by  appearances,  that  I  do  not  like  to  trust  the  brig  too  much  afore  their 
lyes.  Now,  should  we  be  seen  in  the  lower  bay  waiting  for  a  wind,  or 
For  the  ebb-tide  to  make  to  carry  us  over  the  bar,  ten  to  one  but  some 
Tkilatropic  or  other  would  be  off  with  a  complaint  to  the  district  attor- 
ley  that  we  looked  like  a  slaver,  and  have  us  all  fetched  up  to  be  tried 
br  our  lives  as  pirates.  No,  no^ — I  like  to  keep  the  brig  in  out-of-the- 
waj  places,  where  she  can  give  no  offence  to  your  'tropics,  whether  they 
le  philos,  or  of  any  other  sort" 

*«  Well,  sir,  we  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gate,  and  all  *s  safe.  That 
KMtt  cannot  bring  us  up." 

*<  You  forget,  Mr.  Mulford,  the  revenue  craft  that  steamed  up  on  the 
tbb.  That  vessel  mnst  be  off  Sands'  Point  by  this  time,  and  she  may 
lear  something  to  our  disparagement  from  the  feller  in  the  boat,  and 
ake  it  into  her  smoky  head  to  walk  us  back  to  to^ti.    1  Vvi^  "v^  "^^x^ 
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well  to  the  eastward  of  that  steamer  1  But  there  *s  no  use  in  Umenti- 
ticms.  If  there  is  really  any  danger,  it 's  some  distance  ahead  y^,  thmk 
heaven  T' 

^^  You  have  no  fears  of  the  man  who  calls  himself  Jack  Tier,  Ciptam 
Spike?'' 

*<  None  in  the  world*  That  feller,  as  I  remember  ham,  was  a  little 
bustlin'  chap  that  1  kept  in  the  cabin  as  a  sort  of  steward's  mate.  There 
was  neither  good  nor  harm  in  him,  to  the  best  of  my  recollectioo,  Bal 
Josh  can  tell  lis  all  abouf  him.     Just  give  JoTih  a  call." 

The  best  thing  in  the  known  history  of  Spike  was  the  fad  that  1 
steward  had  sailed  with  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Where  I 
had  picked  up  Josh  no  one  could  say  but  Josh  and  himself;  and  ncii 
chose  to  be  very  communicative  on  the  subject.  But  Josh  had  i 
tainly  been  with  him  as  long  as  he  had  sailed  the  Swash,  and  that ' 
from  a  time  actually  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Mulford.  The  mate  sodii' 
liad  the  negro  in  the  counciL 

"  I  say,  Josh,"  asked  spike,  **  do  you  happen  to  remember  sadi  • 
tiand  aboard  here  as  one  Jack  Tier?" 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  yes  sir — *membersi  he  as  well  as  I  do  the  pet  wnp 
that  was  burnt,  and  which  you  t'rowed  all  over  him,  to  scald  him  fir 
punishment/* 

"I  Ve  had  to  do  that  so  often,  to  one  careless  fellow  or  other,  tfal 
the  circumstance  does  n't  recall  the  man.  I  remember  him — bat  noC 
as  clear  as  I  could  wish.     How  long  did  he  sail  with  us  ?** 

'*  Sebheral  y'y'ge,  sir,  and  got  left  ashore  down  on  the  main,  ooe 
night  when  *e  boat  war  obliged  to  shove  off  in  a  hurry.  Yet,  *infl»- 
bcrs  little  Jack,  right  well  I  does/* 

*^  Did  yau  see  the  man  that  spoke  us  from  the  wharf,  and  bailed  ftr 
this  very  Jack  Tier  ?  '* 

"  1  see*d  a  man,  sir,  dat  was  won'erful  Jack  Tier  built  like*  lir,  Imt 
I  didn't  hear  the  conwersatioo,  habbin'  the  ladies  to  'tend  toi  Bat 
Jack  was  oncommon  short  in  his  floor  timbers,  sir,  and  had  noleagdi 
of  keel  at  all  His  beam  was  w^on'crfut  for  his  length,  aitogfdder— 
what  you  call  jolty-boat  or  bum-boat  build,  and  was  only  good  9kft*t 
windy  Capt.  Spike/' 

*<  Was  he  good  for  anything  aboard  ship,  Josh  ?  Worth  hegyiag^ 
for,  should  he  try  to  get  aboard  of  us  again  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,  can't  say  much  for  him  in  dat  fashion.  Jack  wm  hmkf 
in  the  cabin,  and  capital  feUer  to  carry  soup  from  the  galley,  aft,  T« 
see,  sir,  he  was  so  low-rigged  that  the  brig*s  I  urchin'  and  piicto' 
couldn't  get  him  off  his  pins,  and  he  stood  up  like  a  churdi  is  Ik 
heaviest  wea'der.     Yes,  sir,  Jack  was  right  good  for  datJ* 

Spike  mused  a  moment — tlten  he  rolled  the  tobacco  ofef  ta  Ki 
mouth,  and  added,  in  the  way  a  man  speaks  when  his  miiid  hwtM 
up^ 

*^  Ay»  ay  I — I  see  into  the  fellow.  He  '11  make  a  handy  ladys  aoUL 
and  we  want  such  a  diap  just  now.  It's  better  to  have  an  M  fi^ 
aboard,  tt)an  to  be  picktti'  up  strangers,  'long  shore.  So  tbooU  liM 
Jack  Tier  come  off  to  us,  from  any  of  the  islands  or  pottita  ahflidi  ^ 
Mulford,  you'll  round  to  and  take  him  aboard.  As  for  the  ftv*^* 
if  she  will  only  pass  out  into  the  Sound  where  there's  roOfiV(^*^ 
go  hard  with  us  but  I  get  to  the  eastward  of  her,  without  i|ieakiif> 
On  the  olhtr  XvAw^y  h\\ov\\^  ^^  ^w^xot  xSevv^  ^Idjc  of  the  Fort,  1 11  »* 
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attempt  to  pass  her.  There  is  deep  water  inside  of  most  of  the  islands^ 
I  know,  and  we  '11  try  and  dodge  her  in  that  way,  if  no  better  offer. 
I  've  no  more  reason  than  another  crafl  to  fear  a  government  vessel,  but 
the  sight  of  one  of  them  makes  me  oncomfortable ;  that 's  all.*' 

Mulford  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remained  silent,  perceiving 
that  his  commander  was  not  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther. In  the  meantime,  the  brig  had  passed  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  bluff*,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a  stronger  breeze,  that  was  coming 
down  the  wide  opening  of  Flushing  Bay.  As  the  tide  still  continued 
strong  in  her  favour,  and  her  motion  through  the  water  was  getting  to  be 
four  or  five  knots,  there  was  every  prospect  of  her  soon  reaching  White- 
stone,  the  point  where  the  tides  meet,  and  where  it  would  become 
necessary  to  anchor ;  unless,  indeed,  the  wind,  which  was  now  getting 
to  the  southward  and  eastward,  should  come  round  more  to  the  south. 
All  this  Spike  and  his  mate  discussed  together,  while  the  people  were 
clearing  the  decks,  and  making  the  preparations  that  are  customary 
on  board  a  vessel  before  she  gets  into  rough  water. 

By  this  time,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  brig  had  received  no 
damage  by  her  salute  of  the  Pot  Rock,  and  every  trace  of  uneasiness 
on  that  account  was  removed.  But  Spike  kept  harping  on  the  boat, 
and  "  the  pilot-looking  chap  who  was  in  her."  As  they  passed  Riker's 
Island,  all  hands  expected  a  boat  would  put  off  with  a  pilot,  or  to  de- 
mand pilotage ;  but  none  came,  and  the  Swash  now  seemed  released 
from  all  her  present  dangers,  unless  some  might  still  be  connected 
with  the  revenue  steamer.  To  retard  her  advance,  however,  the  wind 
came  out  a  smart  working  breeze  from  the  southward  and  eastward, 
compelling  her  to  make  "  long  legs  and  short  ones  "  on  her  way  to- 
wards Whitestone. 

**  This  is  beating  the  wind^  Rosy  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Budd^  compla- 
crently,  she  and  her  niece  having  returned  to  the  deck  a  few  minutes 
aAer  this  change  had  taken  place.  '<  Your  respected  uncle  did  a  great 
deal  of  this  in  his  time,  and  was  very  successful  in  it.  I  have  heard 
him  say,  that  in  one  of  his  voyages  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
he  beat  the  wind  by  a  whole  fortnight^  every  body  talking  of  it  in  the 
insurance  offices,  as  if  it  was  a  miracle." 

"Ay,  ay.  Madam  Budd,"  put  in  Spike,  "Til  answer  for  that. 
They  're  desperate  talkers  in  and  about  them  there  insurance  offices  in 
Wall  street.  Great  gossips  be  they,  and  they  think  they  know  every 
thing.  Now  just  because  this  brig  is  a  little  old  or  so,  and  was  built 
for  a  privateer  in  the  last  war,  they'd  refuse  to  rate  her  as  even  B, 
No.  2,  and  my  blessing  on  'em." 

**  Yes,  B,  No.  2,  that 's  just  what  your  dear  uncle  used  to  call  me, 
Rosy — his  charming  B,  No.  2,  or  Betsy,  No.  2 ;  particularly  when  he 
was  in  a  loving  mood.  Captain  Spike,  did  you  ever  beat  the  wind  in 
a  long  voyage  ?" 

"I  can't  say  I  ever  did,  Mrs.  Budd,"  answered  Spike,  looking  grimly 
around,  to  ascertain  if  any  one  dared  to  smile  at  his  passenger's  mis- 
take ;  "  especially  for  so  long  a  pull  as  from  New  York  to  Liverpool." 

**  Then  your  uncle  used  to  boast  of  the  Rose  in  Bloom's  wearing 
and  attacking.  She  would  attack  any  thing  that  came  in  her  way,  no 
matter  who,  and,  as  for  wearing,  I  think  he  once  told  me  she  wcndd 
wear  just  what  she  had  a  mind  to,  like  any  human  bem^" 
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Rose  wat  a  little  mystified,  but  she  looked  vexed  at  the  aainc  tiiae, 
as  if  she  distrusted  all  was  not  right. 

**  I  remember  all  my  sea  education»**  canUnued  the 
widow,  **  as  if  it  had  been  learnt  yesterday.  Beating  the 
attacking  ship,  my  poor  Mr.  Budd  used  to  saj,  were  nice 
and  required  most  of  his  tactics,  especially  in  heavy  weaihcr.  W 
you  know,  Rosy  dear,  that  sailors  weigh  the  weather,  and  know  whca 
it  is  heavy  and  when  it  is  light?** 

*'  I  did  not^  aunt;  nor  do  I  understand  now  how  il  can  very  wdlk 
done." 

"  Oh  !  child,  before  you  have  been  at  sea  a  week,  you  will  learn  ao 
many  things  that  are  new,  and  get  so  many  ideaa  of  which  you  nef«r 
had  any  notion  before,  that  you  11  not  be  Uie  same  person*  My  dp- 
lain  had  an  instrument  he  called  a  tliermoroeter,  and  with  that  he 
used  to  weigh  the  weather,  and  then  he  would  write  down  to  the  lo^ 
book  *  to-day,  heavy  weather,  or  to-morrow,  light  weather,'  juftiaiit 
happened,  and  that  helped  hira  mightily  along  to  his  vayagee** 

**  Mrs,  Budd  has  merely  mistaken  the  name  of  the  lostrumeot— die 
'barometer  *  is  what  she  wished  to  say,'*  put  in  Mulford,  opportuDclT^ 

Rose  looked  grateful,  as  well  as  relieved.  Though  protbuodly  iffRO- 
rant  on  these  subjects  herself,  she  had  always  suspected  bcranBt* 
knowledge.  It  was,  consequently,  grateful  to  her  to  ascertain  thot^ia 
this  instance,  the  old  lady's  mistake  had  been  so  tricing, 

'»  Well,  it  may  have  been  the  barometer,  for  1  know  he  had  them 
both,*'  resumed  the  aunt  "Barometer,  or  thermometer^  it  dof»*t 
make  any  great  difference;  or  quadrant,  or  sextant.  Tl>ey  are  iH 
instruments,  and  sometimes  he  used  one,  and  somettmea  anati)fr. 
Sailors  take  on  board  the  sun,  too,  and  have  an  itistrutnent  for  ihiU 
as  well  as  one  to  weigh  the  weather  with.  Sometimes  tJiey  tile  on 
board  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  *  Htl  their  ships  with  the  htmwtiy 
bodies/  as  I've  heard  my  dear  husband  say,  again  and  Qgaio!  Bat 
the  most  curious  thing  at  sea,  as  all  the  sailors  tell  lue,  is  crotttai;  ti« 
line,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  cross  the  line,  Hosy^  that  you  ami 
«ee  it/* 

'*  What  is  the  line,  aunty,  and  how  do  vessels  cro^a  it  ?** 

^^The  line,  my  dear,  is  a  place  in  the  ocean  where  the  eiftb 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  called  the  North  Pole,  wdtW 
other  part  the  South  Pole-  Neptune  lives  near  tlua  line,  and  he  ilUmi 
no  vesi»el  to  go  out  of  one  pole  into  the  other  without  paying  it  a  ml* 
Never  I  never  I — he  would  as  soon  think  of  living  on  dry  Land^  at  tkiak 
of  letting  even  a  canoe  pass,  without  visiting  it.  * 

**Do  you  suppose  there  is  such  a  being,  really^  aa  Neptwi^ 
aunty  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  he  is  king  of  the  sea.  Why  shouldn't  theft  be? 
The  sea  must  have  a  king,  as  well  as  the  land/* 

**  The  sea  may  be  a  republic,  aunty,  like  this  country;  then  iMiUif 
is  necessary.  1  have  always  supposed  Neptune  to  be  mn  iaoigiairf 
being/* 

**  Oh  !  that 's  impossible — ^the  sea  is  no  republic ;  there  are  bet  two 
republics,  America  and  Texas,    I  Ve  heard  that  the  sea  it  •  htg^wgj. 

is  true — the  'highway  of  nations,'  I  believe  it  is  calleiit  tmd  ikgi 
luftl  mean  %omel\\\t>^  \iutUt\A^t,    B\it  my  poor  Mr,  Budd  alwiji 
I  old  Itie  Uial  ^e^ituiv^;  >Naft  Vm^  o^  \\\^  ««»3&^iaxv^  W^w^^^sicv^i  ao 
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rate,  you  might  depend  on  every  thing  he  said.  Why,  he  called  his 
last  Newfoundland  dog  Neptune,  and  do  you  think,  Rosy,  that  your  dear 
uncle  would  call  his  dog  ailer  an  imaginary  being  ? — and  he  a  man  to 
beat  the  wind,  and  attack  ship,  and  take  tlie  sun,  moon  and  stars 
aboard  I  No,  no,  child ;  fanciful  folk  may  see  imaginary  beings,  but 
solid/olk  see  solid  beings." 

Even  Spike  was  dumbfounded  at  this,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
he  might  have  said,  had  not  an  old  sea-dog,  who  had  just  come  out  of 
the  fore-topmast  cross-trees,  come  afl,  and,  hitching  up  his  trousers 
with  one  hand  while  he  touched  his  hat  with  the  other,  said,  with  im- 
movable gravity. 

'*  The  revenue-steamer  has  brought  up  just  under  the  fort.  Captain 
Spike." 

"  How  do  you  know  that.  Bill  ?"  demanded  the  captain,  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  showed  how  completely  Mrs.  Budd  and  all  her  absurdities 
were  momentarily  forgotten. 

"  I  was  up  on  Uie  fore-topgallant  yard,  sir,  a  bit  ago,  just  to  look  to 
the  strap  of  the  jewel-bloc^  which  wants  some  service  on  it,  and 
I  see'd  her  over  the  land,  blowin'  off  steam  and  takin'  in  her  kites. 
Afore  I  got  out  of  the  cross-trees,  she  was  head  to  wind  under  bare 
poles,  and  if  she  hadn't  anchored,  she  was  about  to  do  so.  I'm  sartin 
'twas  she,  sir,  and  that  she  was  about  to  bring  up." 

Spike  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  after  his  fashion,  and  he  walked 
away  from  the  females,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  wanted  room  to 
think  in.     Half  a  minute  later,  he  called  out — 

**  Stand  by  to  shorten  sail,  boys.  Man  fore-clewgamets,  flying  jib 
down-liaul,  topgallant  sheets,  and  gaff-topsail  gear.  In  with  'em  all, 
my  lads — in  with  every  thing,  with  a  will.** 

An  order  to  deal  with  the  canvas  in  any  way,  on  board  ship,  imme- 
diately commands  the  whole  attention  of  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  such  matters,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  discourse  while  the  Swash 
was  shortening  sail.  Every  body  understood,  too,  that  it  was  to  gain 
time,  and  prevent  the  brig  from  reaching  Throg*s  Neck  sooner  than 
was  desirable. 

"Keep  the  brig  off,"  called  out  Spike,  "and  let  her  ware — we're 
too  busy  to  tack  just  now." 

The  man  at  the  wheel  knew  very  well  what  was  wanted,  and  he  put 
his  helm  up,  instead  of  putting  it  down,  as  he  might  have  done  with- 
out this  injunction.  As  this  change  brought  the  brig  before  the  wind, 
and  Spike  was  in  no  hurry  to  luff  up  on  the  other  tack,  the  Swash 
soon  ran  over  a  mile  of  the  distance  she  had  already  made,  putting 
her  back  that  much  on  her  way  to  the  Neck.  It  is  out  of  our  power 
to  say  what  the  people  of  the  different  crafl  in  sight  thought  of  all 
this,  but  an  opportunity  soon  offered  of  putting  them  on  a  wrong  scent. 
A  large  coasting  schooner,  carrying  everything  that  would  draw  on  a 
wind,  came  sweeping  under  the  stern  of  the  Swash,  and  hailed. 

"Has  anything  happened,  on  board  that  brig?"  demanded  her 
master. 

"  Man  overboard,"  answered  Spike — "you  haven't  seen  his  hat,  have 
you?" 

"  No — no,"  came  back,  just  as  the  schooner,  in  her  onward  cour&e> 
swept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  voice.     Her  peop\e  coVWeXft^  V^%^\5ci«t  > 
and  one  or  two  ran  up  the  rigging  a  aliort  disXance^  %\.t^\.^\tv^^«« 
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necks,  on  ihe  look-out  for  the  **  poor  fellow,"  but  Ibey  irere  soon  ctMed 
down  to  *^ 'bout  Bbip."  In  less  than  live  minutes,  another  vesielt  i 
rakish  coasting  sloop^  came  within  hail. 

*^Ditln't  that  brig  strike  the  Pot  Hock,  m  passing  the  gstteP  de- 
mantled  her  captain. 

"  Ay,  ay  I — and  a  devil  of  a  rap  she  got,  too**' 

This  satisfied  him ;  there  being  nothing  remarkable  in  a  vessel*! 
acting  strangely  that  had  liit  the  Pol  Kock  in  passing  Hell  Gate.       I 

"  1  think  we  may  get  in  our  mainsail  on  the  strength  of  this,  Mr. ' 
jMiilford/*  said  Spike.     "There  can  be  nothing  oncororoon  in  a  criffi 
shortening  sail,  that  has  a  man  overboard,  and  which  has  bit  the  FM 
Rock.     1  wonder  I  never  thought  of  all  this  before." 

"  Here  is  a  skilf  trying  to  get  alongside  of  us,  Captain  Spike,"  calbd 
out  the  boatswain. 

*'  Skiff  be  d— d  \  I  want  no  skiff  here." 

**  The  man  that  called  himself  Jack  Tier  is  in  her,  sir." 

**  The  d — 1  he  is  ! "  cried  Spike,  springing  over  to  tlie  opposite  x 
of  the  deck  to  take  a  look  for  liimself  To  his  infinite  ratisfaction  I 
purceived  that  Tier  was  alone  in  the  skiff,  with  the  exception  of  i 
negro,  wlio  pulled  its  skylU,  and  that]  this  was  a  very  diflerent  bat 
from  that  which  had  glanced  through  Hell  Gate,  like  an  arrow  dutnif 
from  its  bow. 

**Luff,  and  shake  your  topsail/'  called  out  Spike.  **Get  a  rope 
there  to  throw  to  this  skiff." 

The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  Jack  Tier,  with  his  clothes-bag,  w 
on  the  deck  of  the  Swash*  As  for  the  skiff  and  the  negro,  lliey  were 
cast  adrift  the  instant  the  latter  had  received  his  quarter.  The  meeting  I 
between  Spike  and  his  quondam  steward's  male  was  a  little  remark- 
able. Each  stood  looking  intently  at  the  other,  as  if  to  note  tk 
clmnges  which  time  had  made.  We  cannot  say  that  Spike's  hard,  red, 
selligh  countenance  betrayed  any  great  feeling,  though  such  was  not 
the  case  with  Jack  Tier's.  The  last,  a  Ijmphalic,  puffy  sort  of  a  per- 
sun  at  the  best,  seemed  really  a  little  touched,  and  he  eiiher  actoalfy 
brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  or  he  affected  so  to  do. 

**  So  you  are   my  old  ship-mate,  Jack  Tier,  arc  ye?"  exdaimed 
Spike,  in  a  half-patronizing,  half-hesitating  way — **  and  you  warn  w  i 
try  the  old  craft  ag'in.     Give  us  a  leaf  of  your  log,  and  lei  me  know 
where  you  have  been  this  many  a  day,  and  what  you  have  been  about? 
Keep  the  brig  off,  Mr,  MuKbrd.     We  are  in  no  particular  honjtfl^ 
reach  Throg's,  you'll  remember,  sir." 

Tier  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  which  could  haire  oaiB 
teres t  with  the  reader.  His  narrative  was  any  thing  but  very  dew, 
luid  it  was  delivered  in  a  cracked,  octave  sort  of  a  voice,  such  as  liltJ* 
dapper  people  not  un  frequently  enjoy — tones  between  tliose  of  a  man 
and  a  boy.  The  substance  of  the  whole  story  was  this.  Tier  ka^ 
been  \iih  ashore,  as  sometimes  happens  to  sailors^  and,  by  a  neccccarj 
consetjuence,  was  left  to  shifl  for  himself.  After  making  some  vaia  ai- 
ileavours  to  rejoin  his  brig,  he  had  shipped  in  one  vessel  after  aaotbert 
until  he  accidentally  found  lijniself  in  the  port  of  New  York,  at  lie 
same  time  as  the  Swash.  He  know'd  he  never  should  be  truly  bt|t{>f 
ng'iji  until  he  could  once  more  get  aboard  the  old  husay,  and  had  bur' 
ried  up  to  ibe  w\\aiV\w\\ct^  Ue  uv^detstood  the  brig  waa  lying.  Ashe 
came  tn  sigVvi,  \\e  ^a^i  &\\e  ^«t,%  «^QCk\A  \xk  c»»x  vs^^^^fiA^daK^^^ii^  ^ 
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clothes-bag,  he  had  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
conversation  passed  that  has  been  related. 

'*  The  gentleman  on  the  wharf  was  about  to  take  boat,  to  go  through 
the  Gate,'*  concluded  Tier,  **  and  so  I  begs  a  passage  of  him.  He  was 
good-natured  enough  to  wait  until  I  could  find  my  bag,  and  as  soon 
a'terwards  as  the  men  could  get  their  grog  we  shoved  off.  The  Molly 
was  just  getting  in  behind  Blackwell's  as  we  lefl  the  wharf,  and,  having 
four  good  oars,  and  the  shortest  road,  we  come  out  into  the  Gate  just 
idiead  on  you.  My  eye  I  what  a  place  that  is  to  go  through  in  a  boat^ 
and  on  a  strong  flood !  The  gentleman,  who  watched  the  brig  as  a 
cat  watches  a  mouse,  says  you  struck  on  the  Pot,  as  he  called  it,  but 
I  says  '  no/  for  the  Molly  Swash  was  never  know'd  to  hit  rock  or  shoal 
in  my  time  aboard  her." 

**  And  where  did  you  quit  that  gentleman,  and  what  has  become  of 
him  ?  '*  asked  Spike. 

**  He  put  me  ashore  on  that  point  above  us^  where  I  see*d  a  nigger 
with  his  skiff,  who  I  thought  would  be  willin'  to  'arn  his  quarter  by 
giving  me  a  cast  alongside.  So  here  I  am,  and  a  long  pull  I'  ve  had 
to  get  here.** 

As  this  was  said.  Jack  removed  his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow  with  a 
handkerchief,  which,  if  it  had  never  seen  better  days^  had  doubtless 
been  cleaner.  After  this,  he  looked.about  him,  with  an  air  not  entirely 
free  from  exultation. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  the  gangway,  a  somewhat  pub- 
lic place,  and  Spike  beckoned  to  his  recruit  to  walk  afl^  where  he 
might  be  questioned  without  being  overheard. 

**  What  became  of  the  gentleman  in  the  boat,  as  you  call  him  ?*' 
demanded  Spike. 

**  He  pulled  ahead,  seeming  to  be  in  a  hurry." 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ?  " 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  never  saw  the  man  before,  and  he  didn't  tell  me 
his  business,  sir.' 


**  Had  he  any  thing  like  a  silver  oar  about  him  ? ' 
**  I  saw  nothmg  of  the  sort.  Captain  Spike^  and  k 


,  knows  nothing  con- 
saming  him." 

"  What  sort  of  a  boat  was  he  in,  and  where  did  he  get  it?" 

**  Well,  as  to  the  boat,  sir,  I  can  say  a  word,  seein'  it  was  so  much 
to  my  mind,  and  pulled  so  wonderful  smart  It  was  a  light  ship's 
yawl,  with  four  oars,  and  came  round  the  Hook  just  a*ter  you  had  got 
the  brig's  head  round  to  the  eastward.  You  must  have  seen  it,  I 
should  think,  though  it  kept  close  in  with  the  wharves,  as  if  it  wished 
to  be  snug." 

**  Then  the  gentleman,  as  you  call  him,  expected  that  very  boat  to 
take  him  off?" 

**  I  suppose  so,  sir,  because  it  did  come  and  take  him  off.  That 's 
all  I  know  about  it" 

**  Had  you  no  jaw  with  the  gentleman  ?  You  wasn't  mum  the 
whole  time  you  was  in  the  boat  with  him  ? " 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  Silence  and  I  doesn't  agree  together  long,  so 
we  talked  most  of  the  time." 

M  And  what  did  the  stranger  say  of  the  brig?" 

^  Lord,  sir,  he  catechised  me  like  as  if  I  had  beexv  ^  e>D[\\^  ^V^vivi- 
day-sdiool.    He  asked  me  how  long  I  had  sailed  m  Viet  \  N<i\iaX  ^\N& 
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we'd  visitedj  and  what  trade  we'd  been  in.     You  can't  think  the  H|te 
of  questions  he  put,  and  how  cur'ous  he  was  for  the  answers.*" 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  in  your  answers?     You  said  nothia*  limit 
our  call  down  on  the  Spanish  Main,  the  time  you  were  left  ashore^ 
hope,  Jack?** 

•'  Not  I,  sir.     I  played  him  off  surprisinly.     He  got  nothin*  to  < 
upon  out  of  me*     Though  I  do  owe  tlie  Molly  Swash  a  grudge,  Vttt^ 
not  goin'  to  betray  her." 

"  You  owe  the  Molly  Swash  a  grudge  I  Have  I  taken  an  eoeoit 
on  board  her»  then?*' 

Jack  started,  and  seemed  sorry  he  had  said  so  much ;  wiiile  Spilie 
eyed  him  keenly.  But  the  answer  set  all  right.  It  was  not  givco, 
however,  without  a  moment  for  recollection, 

^*  Ob,  you  knows  what  I  mean,  sir.  I  owe  the  old  hussy  a  grud^ 
for  having  desarted  me  like;  but  it's  only  a  love  quarrel  alween  Uk 
Tlie  old  Slolly  will  never  come  to  harm  by  ray  means/' 

'<  I  hope  not.  Jack,  the  man  that  wrongs  the  crafl  he  sails  in  em 
never  be  a  true-hearted  sailor.  Stick  by  your  ship  in  all  weal&cn  li 
my  rule,  and  a  good  rule  it  is  to  go  by.  But  what  did  yoo  tell  t&e 
stranger  ? " 

"  Ob  I  I  told  him  T'd  been  six  v'/ges  io  the  brig.  The  irst  int 
to  Madagascar — **  m 

"  The  d — ^!  you  did  J     Was  he  soft  enough  to  believe  that  ?"        I 

^*  That's  more  than  I  knows,  sir.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  1  mii: 
I  don*t  pretend  to  know  how  much  he  bdievctL" 

'*  Heave  ahead — what  next  ?  *' 

"  Then  1  told  him  we  went  to  Kamschatka  for  gold-daH  ttd 
ivory,*' 

'*  Whe-e-e-w  I     What  did  the  man  say  to  that?" 

^^Why,  he  smiled  a  bit,  and  a*ter  that  he  seemed  more  cm'Mil 
ever  to  hear  all  about  it,  I  told  him  my  third  v*y*ge  was  Id  ( 
with  a  cargo  of  broom -corn,  where  we  took  in  salmon  and  dtia^«bfaf 
home.  A'ter  that  we  went  to  Norway  with  ice,  and  brought  htA 
silks  and  money.  Our  next  run  was  to  the  Havana^  with  salt  0d 
*nips — ** 

**'NipsI  what  the  devil  be  they?" 

'*  Turnips,  you  knows,  sir.    We  always  calls  *em  'nips  in 
the  Havana  I  told  him  we  took  in  leather  and  jerked  beef,  i 
home.     Oh  I  he  got  nothin*  from  me,  Captain  Sptke,  that*U  ever  di 
the  brig  a  morsel  of  harm  I" 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,  Jack.  You  must  know  enough  of  the  mm  to 
understand  that  a  ch}se  mouth  is  sometimes  better  for  a  vestd  tfanl 
clean  bill  of  health.  Was  there  nothing  said  about  the  rffvcm^ 
steamer  ?  " 

''  Now  you  name  her,  sir,  I  believe  there  was — ay,  aj,  «r,  tlia  gm" 
tleman  did  say,  if  the  steamer  fetched  up  to  the  westward  d  the  foci 
that  be  should  overhaul  her  without  dtfficully.  on  this  floodu** 

''  That  11  do,  Jack ;  that  '11  all  do,  my  honest  fellow*  Ga  bdar, 
find  tell  Jo^h  to  take  you  into  the  cabin  ogain,  as  stewafd'i  miiE' 
You*re  rather  too  Dutch  buill,  In  your  old  age,  to  do  mucli  ■ki^'^ 

One  can  hardly  say  wliethcr  Jack  received  this  remark  as  camif^ 
mentary,  or  wol,  Ue  VooV^ed  ^  Uiile  \^lum,  for  a  tnan  may  ba  ai  law 
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as  a  barrel,  and  with  to  be  thought  genteel  and  riender ;  but  he  went 
belowy  in  quest  of  Jo^,  without  making  any  reply. 

The  succeeding  movements  of  Spike  appeared  to  be  much  influenced 
by  what  he  had  just  heard.  He  kept  the  brig  under  short  canvas  for 
near  two  hours,  sheering  about  in  the  same  place,  taking  care  to  tell 
everything  which  spoke  him  that  he  had  lost  a  man  overboard*  In 
this  way,  not  only  the  tide,  but  the  day  itself,  was  nearly  spent 
About  the  time  the  former  began  to  lose  his  strength,  however,  the 
ibre-course  and  the  main-sail  were  got  on  the  brigantine,  with  the  in- 
tention of  working  her  up  toward  Whitestone,  where  the  tides  meet, 
and  near  which  the  revenue  steamer  was  known  to  be  anchored.  We 
aay  near,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mile  or  two  more  to  the  eastward, 
and  close  to  the  extremity  of  the  Point. 

Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations  of  a  wish  to  work  to  wind- 
ward. Spike  was  really  in  no  hurry.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pass 
the  steamer  in  the  dark,  if  possible,  and  the  night  promised  to  favour 
faim ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  might  be  necessary  not  to  come  in 
aight  of  her  at  all ;  or,  at  least,  not  until  the  obscurity  should  in  some 
measure  conceal  his  rig  and  character.  In  consequence  of  this  plan, 
the  Swash  made  no  great  progress,  even  after  she  had  got  sail  on  her, 
on  her  old  course.  The  wind  lessened,  too,  after  the  sun  went  down, 
though  it  still  hung  to  the  eastward,  or  nearly  ahead.  As  the  tide 
gradually  lost  its  force,  moreover,  the  set  to  windward  became  less 
and  less,  until  it  finally  disappeared  altogether. 

There  is  necessarily  a  short  reach  in  this  passage,  where  it  is  always 
alack  water,  so  far  as  current  is  concerned.  This  is  precisely  where 
the  tides  meet,  or  has  been  intimated,  at  Whitestone,  which  is  some- 
what more  than  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Throgmorton's  Neck,  near 
the  point  of  which  stands  Fort  Schuyler,  one  of  the  works  recently 
erected  for  the  defence  of  New  York.  Off  the  pitch  of  the  point, 
nearly  mid-channel,  had  the  steamer  anchored,  a  fact  of  which  Spike 
had  made  certain,  by  going  alofl  himself,  and  reconnoitering  her  over 
the  land,  before  it  had  got  too  dark  to  do  so.  He  entertained  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this  vessel  was  in  waiting  for  him,  and  he  well 
knew  there  was  good  reason  for  it ;  but  he  would  not  return  and  at- 
tempt the  passage  to  sea  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook.  His  manner  of  re- 
garding the  whole  matter  was  cool  and  judicious.  The  distance  to 
the  Hook  was  too  great  to  be  made  in  such  short  nights  ere  the  re- 
turn of  day,  and  he  had  no  manner  of  doubt  he  was  watched  for  in 
that  direction,  as  well  as  in  this.  Then  he  was  particularly  unwilling 
to  show  his  crafl  at  all  in  front  of  the  town,  even  in  the  nights  More- 
over, he  had  ways  of  his  own  for  effecting  his  purposes,  and  this  was 
the  very  spot  and  time  to  put  them  in  execution. 

While  these  things  were  floating  in  his  mind,  Mrs.  Budd  and  her 
handsome  niece  were  making  preparations  for  passing  the  night, 
aided  by  Biddy  Noon.  The  old  lady  was  factotum,  or  factota,  as 
it  might  be  most  classical  to  call  her,  though  we  are  entirely  with- 
out authorities  on  the  subject,  and  was  just  as  self-complacent  and 
ambitious  of  seawomanship  below  decks,  as  she  had  been  above 
board.  The  effect,  however,  gave  Spike  great  satisfaction,  since  it 
kept  her  out  of  sight,  and  left  him  more  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his 
own  plans.  About  nine,  however,  the  good  woman  cam^  oxv  ^^Oi^A'c^^ 
tending  to  take  a  look  at  the  weather,  like  a  akW^uX  Tnaxuiet^%<&  «3^  ^^ 
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was,  before  she  turned  in.  Not  a  little  was  she  astonished  at  vbat 
she  tlicu  and  there  beheld,  as  she  whispered  to  Rose  and  Biddj,bod> 
of  whom  stock  close  to  her  side,  feehng  the  want  of  good  pilotage^oo 
doubt,  in  strange  waters. 

The  Molly  Swash  was  still  under  her  canvas,  though  very  little  fuf* 
Bced  for  her  present  purposes.  She  was  directly  off  Wbitestone,  iiid 
was  malcmg  easy  stretches  across  the  passage,  or  river,  as  it  is  called 
having  nothing  set  but  her  huge  fore-and-aft  mainsail  and  the  |ib.  I 
Under  this  sail  she  worked  like  a  top^  and  Spike  sometimes  fancied 
she  travelled  too  fast  for  his  purposes,  the  night  air  having  thickened 
the  canvas  as  usual^  until  it  ^*held  the  wind  as  a  bottle  holds  water.* 
There  was  nothing  in  this,  however,  to  attract  the  particular  atleotiai 
of  the  sliip  master's  widow^  a  sail,  more  or  less,  being  connected  with 
observation  much  too  critical  for  her  schooling,  nice  as  the  last  Itsil 
been.  She  was  surprised  to  find  the  men  stripping  the  brig  forwirit 
and  converting  her  into  a  schooner.  Nor  was  this  done  in  a  ioofeind 
slovenly  manner^  under  favour  of  the  obscurity.  On  the  coDtrary,  it 
was  GO  well  executed  tliat  it  might  have  deceived  even  a  seaman  imdifr 
a  noon-day  suo,  provided  the  vessel  were  a  mile  or  two  distant.  ITj* 
manner  in  which  the  metamorphosis  was  made  was  as  follows*  llic  tud- 
ding-sail  booms  had  been  taken  off  the  topsail  yard,  in  order  to  shortrn 
it  to  the  eyej  and  the  yard  itself  was  swayed  up  about  half  Qiast«  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  schooner's  fore-yard.  The  brig's  real  ' 
yard  was  lowered  on  the  bulwarks,  while  her  royal  yard  was  sent  down 
altogether,  and  tlie  topgallant  mast  was  lowered  until  the  heel  retted  * 
on  tile  topsail  yard,  all  of  which,  in  the  night,  gave  the  gear  forwird 
very  much  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  fore-topsail  schooner,  inftitd 
of  tliat  of  a  half-rigged  brig,  as  the  craft  really  was.  As  the  v€«d 
carried  a  try-sail  on  her  foremast,  it  answered  very  w  ell,  in  the  dsrl, 
to  represent  a  schooner's  foresail.  Several ptlier  little  dihposition*of 
this  nature  were  made,  about  which  it  might  weary  the  uninitiated  to 
read,  but  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intsd  of  i 
sailor. 

These  alterations  were  far  advanced  when  the  females  re-^fptmtt 
on  deck.  They  at  once  attracted  their  attention,  and  tlic  capUa*! 
widow  ielt  the  imperative  necessity,  as  connected  with  her  amkf^ 
sional  character,  of  proving  the  same.  She  soon  found  Spike,  wwi  w» 
bustliiig  around  the  deck,  now  tooking  around  to  see  that  his  brig  «is 
kept  in  the  channel,  now  and  tlien  issuing  an  order  to  complett  kf 
disguise*  I 

"Captain  Spike,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  tiiese  clm^?  ' 
The  tamper  of  your  vessel  is  so  much  altered  that  1  declare  I  il 
not  have  known  her  I  " 

"  Is  it,  by  George  I  Then,  slie  is  just  in  the  state  I  wsDl  tier  M 
be  in." 

"But  why  have  you  done  it^ — and  what  does  it  all  mean?** 

"  Oh,  MoUy*s  going  to  bed  for  the  night,  and  she  a  only  ttodftMf 
herself— that^s  all." 

**  Yes,  Rosy  dear.  Captain  Spike  is  right,  I  remember  that  nj 
poor  Mr.  Budd  used  to  talk  about  the  Hose  in  Bloom  Itaving  hif 
clothes  on,  and  her  clothes  off,  just  as  if  she  was  a  bom  vunan' 
But  don  t  you  mem\  to  i\wN\^ie  at  all  in  the  night,  Capiain  SfAtf^ 
Or  will  liie  brig  na\\^a\.e  v«i\\kQMi  ^^'^'t  ** 
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**  Tliat's  it — she's  just  as  good  in  the  dark,  under  one  sort  of  canvas, 
as  under  another.  So,  Mr.  Mulford,  we  '11  take  a  reef  in  in  that  main- 
sail ;  it  will  bring  it  nearer  to  the  size  of  our  new  foresail,  and  seem 
more  ship-shape  and  Brister  fashion — then  I  think  she'll  do,  as  the 
night  is  getting  to  be  rather  darkish." 

**  Captain  Spike,"  said  the  boatswain,  who  had  been  set  to  look  out 
for  that  particular  change — <<  the  brig  begins  to  feel  the  new  tide, 
and  sets  to  windward." 

"  Let  her  go,  then — now  is  as  good  a  time  as  another.  We've  got 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  the  sooner  it  is  run  the  better." 

As  the  moment  seemed  propitious,  not  only  Mulford,  but  all  the 
people,  heard  this  order  with  satisfaction.  The  night  was  star-light, 
though  not  very  clear.  Objects  on  the  water,  however,  were 
more  visible  than  those  on  the  land,  while  those  on  the  last  could  be 
seen  well  enough  even  from  the  brig,  though  in  confused  and  some- 
what shapeless  piles.  When  the  Swash  was  brought  close  by  the 
wind,  she  had  just  got  into  the  last  reach  of  the  *'  river/'  or  that 
which  runs  parallel  with  The  Neck  for  near  a  mile,  doubling  where 
the  Sound  expands  itself,  gradually,  to  a  breadth  of  many  leagues. 
Still  the  navigation  at  the  entrance  of  this  end  of  the  Sound  was  in- 
tricate and  somewhat  dangerous,  rendering  it  indispensable  for  a  ves- 
sel of  any  size  to  make  a  crooked  course.  The  wind  stood  at  south- 
east, and  was  very  scant  to  lay  through  the  reach  with,  while  the  tide 
was  so  slack  as  barely  to  possess  a  visible  current  at  that  place.  The 
steamer  lay  directly  off  the  Point,  mid-channel,  as  mentioned,  show- 
ing lights,  to  mark  her  position  to  anything  which  might  be  passing  in 
or  out.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  by  her  without  exciting  suspicion. 
As  all  on  board,  the  females  excepted,  knew  what  their  captain  was  at, 
the  attempt  was  made  amid  an  anxious  and  profound  silence ;  or  if 
any  one  spoke  at  all,  it  was  only  to  give  an  order  in  a  low  tone,  or  its 
answer  in  a  simple  monosyllable. 

Although  her  aunt  assured  her  that  everything  which  had  been 
done  already,  and  which  was  now  doing,  was  quite  in  rule,  the  quick- 
eyed  and  quick-witted  Rose  noted  these  unusual  proceedings,  and 
had  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  the  subject.  Spike  had  gone  forward, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  weather-side  of  the  forecastle,  where  he 
could  get  the  clearest  look  ahead,  and  there  he  remained  most  of  the 
time,  leaving  Mulford  on  the  quarter-deck,  to  work  the  vessel.  Per- 
ceiving this,  she  managed  to  get  near  the  mate,  without  attracting  her 
aunt's  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  ear-shot. 

**  Why  is  everybody  so  still  and  seemingly  so  anxious,  Harry  Mul- 
ford ?  "  she  asked,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  herself,  as  if  desirous  of 
conforming  to  a  common  necessity.  ''  Is  there  any  new  danger  here? 
I  thought  the  Gate  had  been  passed  altogether,  some  hours  ago  ?  " 

"  So  it  has.  D'ye  see  that  large  dark  mass  on  the  water,  off  the 
Point,  which  seems  almost  as  huge  as  the  fort,  with  lights  above  it? 
That  is  a  revenue  steamer  which  came  out  of  York  a  few  hours  before 
us.  We  wish  to  get  past  her  without  being  troubled  by  any  of  her 
questions." 

<<  And  what  do  any  in  this  brig  care  about  her  questions  ?  They 
can  be  answered,  surely." 

«  Ay,  ay.  Rose — they  may  be  answered,  as  you  say,  but  the  an- 
•wen  sometimes  are  unsatisfactory.    CapU  Spike,  f ot  wri^  t^Asnci  ^ 
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odier,  is  nncaij,  and  ^<Mild  nitber  not  have  anything  to  a?  tdlflv  j 
He  Im  tbe  gmlest  aTemoo  to  speaking  the  sraaUatt  cr^  vka  Ml 

«  Aad  liiaft*t  dieratfOB  he  has  tmdrened  his  BfoUj,  as  be  oDblif; 
tbai  lie  miglit  not  be  knowD.** 

MoMard  tamed  his  bead  qtifckljr  taward  kts  coakpasioa»  uMm 
ffBmA  hf  her  qfockaeas  of  apprehen&ion,  but  he  had  too  joai  i  lov 
oTbis  di^  to  make  any  replj.  lastead  of  pursuing  the  dttOMni&b 
adroillf  coatrired  lo  diange  it,  bj  pointing  out  to  Rose  tbesaar 
IB  vbicb  ibej  were  gelling  on,  which  seemed  to  be  verj  snccesAlf. 

AhlHMi^  the  Svash  was  under  much  reduced  canvas,  slie  gW 
aloag  with  gmt  ease  and  with  cotisiderable  rapidity  of  motida  IV 
hearj  aiglfuair  kepi  her  canras  distended,  and  tlie  vesdiolf  ar 
of  the  tide^  tnfliiiig  as  it  jet  was,  pressed  her  up  against  the  hMH 
aoat  In  tarn  all  to  aecounL  It  was  apparent  enough,  by  tbeoBir 
ta  wbidi  objects  on  the  land  were  passed,  that  the  crids  wuMf 
proadbing.  Rase  rained  ber  aunt,  in  order  to  await  ibefca^a 
nearly  bfcalMcii  expectation.  At  that  moroentt  she  wM  Wr 
gtvenife  voridlabesafeonsbore.  This  wish  was  not  the  cmnifiaei 
of  any  ceaititiiliaaii  timidity,  for  Rose  was  nodi  the  refmt  te 
the  finit  of  a  newly  awakened  and  painful,  dai^ 
'-ML  Hmy,  thrice  happy  was  it  for  one  of  Ir 
and  gaidess  nature,  that  distrust  mw  tbut  ifp 
Ibr  Ae  wao  without  a  gtiardlan  competent  w  •<► 
▼■e  aad  gmfe  her  youth^  as  ctreumstancea  required* 

The  hng  wmB  not  long  in  rea^in^  the  passage  that  opened  Htk 
Soood.  It  is  Dfobahle  she  did  this  so  much  the  sooner  becaufe  Sf^ 
hmft  ber  a  little  off  the  wind,  with  a  view  of  not  p««^  toe  nev^df 
iteaiafT.  At  Ibis  pointy  the  direction  of  the  passage  changes  at  aidb 
a  fi^  nigle^  ibe  revenue-steainer  lying  on  a  line  with  the  Ned,*i 
leavB^  a  sort  of  hay  in  the  angle,  for  the  Swash  to  enter.  The  W 
waa  aoawwbat  low  in  all  directions  but  one,  and  that  was  by  diaial 
a  sHaigbt  fiaa  ftaas  the  Point,  through  the  steamer,  to  the  Uf 
Uland  sbaie,  Oa  the  latter,  and  in  that  quarter,  rose  a  hlitf  ofeta- 
elerataon,  with  deep  water  quite  ne^r  it;  and,  tiato  iV 
of  that  bluff.  Spike  intended  to  perform  his  niceat  tiuiiiiaM 
that  die  revenue  vessel  had  let  her  fires  go  down,  aid  tl* 
eaiifely  without  $team.  Coder  canvas,  he  had  no  doahcd  ' 
baaiiBig  ber  band  over  hand,  could  he  once  fairly  get  to  windvai 
wmA  IBCB  she  was  at  anchor,  and  would  lose  some  time  in  grtaf 
BBder  way,  ilioidd  she  even  commence  a  pursuit.  It  was  all  imoati- 
aat.  iberelbre,  to  gain  as  much  to  nrindward  as  possible^  befefe  if 
people  of  the  goveniment  vessel  took  the  alarm. 

'niere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alterations  made  on  boaid  lit 
Swash  served  her  a  very  good  turn  on  this  occasion.     Ailbo«h  i^l 
nigbt  could  uot  be  called  positivelj  dark,  there  was  aoficieat  i^l 
acnrity  to  render  her  hull  confused  and  indistinct  at  any  distaafa] 
and  this  so  much  the  more  wheo  seen  from  the  steamer  outside^' 
between  her  and  the  land.     All  this  Spike  very  well  understood,  fld 
hrgriy  calculated  on.     In  e0ect  he  was  not  deceived  ;  the  look-otfi  i 
on  board  the  revenue  vessel  could  trace  little  of  the  vessel  ^^  wm  | 
Lching  beyond  the  spars  and  sails  which  rose  above  tbe  ) 
led  to  be  the  spars  and  sails  of  a  common  lb 
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schooner.  As  this  was  not  the  sort  of  craft  for  which  they  were  on 
the  watchy  no  suspicion  was  awakened,  nor  did  any  reports  go  from 
the  quarter-deck  to  the  cabin.  The  steamer  had  her  quarter  watches, 
and  officers  of  the  deck^  like  a  vessel  of  war,  the  discipline  of  which 
was  fairly  enough  imitated,  but  even  a  man-of-war  may  be  over- 
reached on  an  occasion. 

Spike  was  only  great  in  a  crisis,  and  then  merely  as  a  seaman.  He 
understood  his  calling  to  its  minutiae,  and  he  understood  the  Molly 
Swash  better  than  he  understood  any  other  craft  that  floated.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  had  he  sailed  in  her,  and  the  careful  parent 
does  not  better  understand  the  humours  of  the  child,  than  he  under- 
stood exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  his  brig.  His  satisfac- 
tion sensibly  increased,  therefore,  as  she  stole  along  the  land,  toward 
the  angle  mentioned,  without  a  sound  audible  but  the  gentle  gurgling 
of  the  water,  stirred  by  the  stem,  and  which  sounded  like  the  ripple 
of  the  gentlest  wave,  as  it  washes  the  shingle  of  some  placid  beach. 

As  the  brig  drew  nearer  to  the  bluff,  the  latter  brought  the  wind 
more  ahead  as  respected  the  desired  course.  This  was  unfavourable^ 
hot  it  did  not  disconcert  her  watchful  commander. 

**  Let  her  come  round,  Mr.  Mulford,"  said  this  pilot- captain  in  a  low 
▼oice.    **  We  are  as  near  in  as  we  ought  to  go." 

The  helm  was  put  down,  the  head-sheets  started,  and  away  into  the 
wind  shot  the  Molly  Swash,  forereaching  famously  in  stays,  and,  of 
oourse,  gaining  so  much  on  her  true  course.  In  a  minute  she  was  round, 
and  filled  on  the  other  tack«  Spike  was  now  so  near  the  land,  that  he 
ooold  perceive  the  tide  was  beginning  to  aid  him,  and  that  his  weatherly 
set  was  getting  to  he  considerable.  Delighted  at  this,  he  walked  aft, 
and  told  Mulford  to  go  about  again  as  soon  as  the  vessel  had  sufficient 
way  to  make  sure  of  her  in  stays.  The  mate  inquired  if  he  did  not  think 
the  revenue  people  might  suspect  something,  unless  they  stood  further 
oat  toward  mid-channel ;  but  Spike  reminded  him  that  they  would  he 
apt  to  think  the  schooner  was  working  up  under  the  southern  shore, 
because  the  ebb  first  made  there.  This  reason  satisfied  Mulford  ;  and, 
mM  soon  as  they  were  half  way  between  the  bluff  and  the  steamer,  the 
Swash  was  again  tacked,  with  her  head  to  the  former.  This  manoeuvre 
was  executed  when  the  brig  was  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
ateamer,  a  distance  that  was  sufficient  to  preserve,  under  all  the  circum- 
atances,  the  disguise  she  had  assumed. 

**  They  do  not  suspect  us,  Harry  I"  whispered  Spike  to  his  mate. 
^  We  shall  get  to  windward  of  'em,  as  sartain  as  the  breeze  stands. 
That  boatin'  gentleman  might  as  well  have  staid  at  home,  as  for  any 
good  his  hurry  done  him  or  his  employers.'' 

««Whom  do  you  suppose  him  to  be,  Captain  Spike?" 

**  Who  ? — a  feller  that  lives  by  his  own  wicked  deeds.  No  matter 
who  he  is.  An  informer,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
outwit  the  Molly  Swash  and  her  old,  stupid,  foolish  master  and  owner, 
Stephen  Spike.  Luff,  Mr.  Mulford,  luff.  Now 's  the  time  to  make  the 
most  of  your  leg — ^luff  her  up  and  shake  her.  She  is  setting  to  wind- 
ward fast — the  ebb  is  sucking  along  that  bluff  like  a  boy  at  a  molasses 
hogshead.  All  she  can  drift  on  this  tack  is  clear  gain  :  there  is  no 
hxmjf  so  long  as  they  are  asleep  aboard  the  steamer.  That 's  it — make 
a  han-board  at  once,  but  take  care  and  don't  come  round.  As  soon  as  we 
are  fairly  clear  of  the  bluff,  and  open  the  bay  that  makes  >r^  V^vsi^  \\.^ 


conceal  bcr  utid  epiimoer. 
ae? eral  miles  deep,  opened  darkly 
directly  out  of  it,  or  more  to  the  southfrmnl 
was  near  &  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  si 
dead  to  windward  of  her,  as  the  hreese  a 
tacked  his  Teasel  himself  now,  and  got  1^ 
brooghi  the  steamer  on  her  lee-^uarter,  | 
iakad  which  lies  northwardly  from  the  Pq 
all  veaseU  of  any  draught  of  water  are 
imirest  wind*. 

"  Shake  the  reef  out  of  the  maioaail^  ' 
the  Swash  was  fturly  in  motion  a^ain  oq 
aliall  pass  well  to  windward  of  the 
open  our  cloth  again/'  I 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  too  soon,  sir  V  Mulfci| 
**  The  reef  is  a  large  one,  and  will  make  a  | 
the  saU."  * 

^  They  'H  not  see  it  at  this  distance, 
ree^  and  away  away  on  the  topgallant- mast ^ 
Molly  Swash  into  her  old  shape  again,  ani 
once  more,'*  1 

'*  Do  you  dress  the  hrig,  as  well  as  nn% 
Spike?** inquired  the  ship-master*s  relict,  a  Ij 
ness  of  purpose.     **  I  do  not  heUeve  my  pcKjij 

'*  Fashions  change,  madam,  with  the  time^ 
reef,  and  sway  away  on  that  mast*rope^  boys,) 
it-     We  *U  conyart  our  schooner  into  a  brig- 1 

\s  these  orders  were  obeyed^  of  course, 
pilace.  Mulford  soon  had  the  reef  out,  an 
utmost,  while  the  topgallant-mast  was  aoon 
thing  was  to  sway  upon  the  fore-yard,  and  ] 
people  were  busied  at  this  duty,  when  a 
water  oo  the  heavy  night  air. 

*•  Brig  ahoy  I"  was  the  call. 

•*  Sway  upon  that  fore-yard,"  said  Spiki%  i 
«  lilart  Et_*«tAtt  it  at  imee."  ^i 
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liooee  the  fbre-coane  before  you  qait  the  yard  there^  then  up  aloft  and 
looMn  everything  you  can  find." 

All  was  done  as  ordered^  and  done  rapidly,  as  is  ever  the  case  on 
board  a  well-ordered  vessel,  when  there  is  occasion  for  exertion.  That 
cwoauon  now  appeared  to  exist  in  earnest;  for  while  the  men  were 
aheedng  home  the  topsail,  a  flash  of  light  illuminated  the  scene,  when 
tbe  roar  of  a  gun  came  booming  across  the  water,  succeeded  by  the  very 
distinct  whbtUng  of  its  shot.  We  regret  that  the  relict  of  the  late 
Captain  Budd  did  not  behave  exactly  as  became  a  ship-master's  widow, 
under  fire.  Instead  of  remaining  silent  and  passive,  even  while  fright- 
ened, as  was  the  case  with  Rose,  she  screamed  quite  as  loud  as  she  had 
pievioosly  done  that  very  day  in  Hell-Gate.  It  appeared  to  Spike,  in- 
deed, that  practice  was  making  her  perfect ;  and  as  for  Biddy,  the  spirit 
of  emulation  became  so  powerful  in  her  bosom,  that,  if  anything,  she 
actually  outshrieked  her  mistress.  Hearing  this,  the  widow  made  a 
aeeond  effort,  and  fairly  recovered  the  ground  some  might  have  fancied 
aliehad  lost. 

^Ohl  Captain  Spike,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  widow,  <<do  not— do 
not,  if  yon  love  me,  do  not  let  them  fire  again  I'* 

**  How  am  I  to  help  it  I"  asked  the  captain,  a  good  deal  to  the  point, 
ihoiigh  he  overlooked  the  essential  fact  that,  by  heaving-to,  and  waiting 
for  the  steame/s  boat  to  board  him,  he  might  have  prevented  a  second 
abot  as  completely  as  if  he  had  the  ordering  of  the  whole  affair.  No 
aeeond  shot  was  fired,  however.  As  it  afterward  appeared,  the  screams 
ef  Mrs.  Budd  and  Biddy  were  heard  on  board  the  steamer,  the  captain 
of  which,  naturally  enough,  supposing  that  the  slaughter  must  be  terrible 
where  such  cries  had  arisen,  was  satisfied  with  the  mischief  he  had 
already  done,  and  directed  hb  people  to  secure  their  g^un  and  go  to  the 
eapatan-bars,  in  order  to  help  to  lift  the  anchor.  In  a  word,  the  revenue 
fessel  was  getting  under  way,  man-of-war  fashion,  which  means  some- 
wbat  expeditiously. 

Spike  understood  the  sounds  that  reached  him,  among  which  was  the 
eall  of  the  boatswain,  and  he  bestirred  himself  accordingly.  Experienced 
aa  he  was  in  chases  and  all  sorts  of  nautical  artifices,  he  very  well  knew 
that  his  situation  was  sufficiently  critical.  It  would  have  been  so,  with 
a  ateamer  at  his  heels,  in  the  open  ocean  ;  but,  situated  as  he  was,  he 
waa  compelled  to  steer  but  one  course,  and  to  accept  the  wind  on  that 
eocorte  as  it  might  offer.  If  he  varied  at  all  in  his  direction,  it  was  only 
in  a  trifling  way,  though  he  did  make  some  of  these  variations.  Every 
;  was  now  precious,  however,  and  he  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
I  to  the  utmost  He  knew  that  he  could  greatly  outsail  the  revenue 
~  onder  canvas,  and  some  time  would  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
mt  ap  her  steam, — half  an  hour  at  the  very  least.  On  that  half  hour, 
meOf  depended  the  fate  of  the  Molly  Swash. 

^  Bend  the  booms  on  the  yards,  and  set  stun'sails  at  once,  Mr.  Mul- 
ibrd,"  said  Spike,  the  instant  the  more  regular  canvas  was  spread  for- 
ward. ^  This  wind  will  be  free  enough  for  all  but  the  lower  stun'sail, 
mnd  we  must  drive  the  brig  on.'' 

^  Are  we  not  looking  up  too  high,  Captain  Spike?  The  Stepping- 
SUmeB  are  ahead  of  us,  sir.** 

..     ^1  know  that  very  well,  Mulford ;  but  it 's  nearly  high  water,  and 
ifhrn  brig 's  in  light  trim,  and  we  may  rub  and  go.     By  maVm^^  ^  ^^xX 
here,  we  dbM  gain  a  Ml  mle  on  the  steamer ;  illat  m^  m^l  ^^^^^ 

WOh.  XX,  &   « 
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*'  Do  you  really  think  it  passible  to  get  avray  from  that  craft,  wkkb 
can  always  make  a  fair  wind  of  it,  in  these  narrow  waters,  Cattail 
Spike?" 

**■  One  don't  know,  sir«  Nothin*  is  done  without  tryin\  and  by  xspt 
more  is  often  done  than  wa«  hoped  for  I  have  a  scheme  tn  my  Hciii 
and  Providence  may  favour  me  in  bringing  it  about*** 

Providence!  Spike  had  his  Providence  aa  well  as  a  pritit,  wA 
we  dare  say  he  often  counted  on  it»  succour^  with  qriite  as  ratioiiif 
grounds  of  dependence  as  many  of  the  pharisees  who  are  conmotl^ 
exclaiming,  "  The  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  tike  Lari 
are  these." 

Sail  was  made  on  board  the  Swash  with  great  rapidity,  and  l2iclvi| 
made  a  bold  push  at  the  Stepping-Stones*  Spike  was  a  capitaJ  pilflt 
He  insisted  if  he  could  once  gain  sigljt  oi  the  spar  thai  was  motxti 
on  those  rocks  for  a  buoy,  he  should  run  with  great  confidence  *rte 
two  lights  were  of  great  assistance,  of  course,  but  the  reveno*  vwkI 
could  see  these  Ughts  as  well  as  the  brig,  and  slie,  doubtkfi^,  h«i  m 
excellent  pilot  on  board.  By  the  time  the  studding-saiJs  urereKtoo 
board  the  Swash,  the  steamer  was  aweigh,  and  her  long  Hae  af  prct* 
liar  sails  became  visible.  Unfortunately  for  men  who  were  ia  almm, 
she  lay  so  much  within  the  bluff  as  to  get  the  wind  scant,  sad  l«r 
commander  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  stretch  over  to  die  iiMitbrfs 
shore^  before  he  attempted  to  lay  his  course.  When  he  was  rtJ^f  bi 
tack,  on  operation  of  some  time  with  a  vessel  of  lier  greul  len|:tVAr 
Swash  was  barely  visible  in  the  obscurity,  gliding  off  upao  s  fbi^ 
bowline,  at  a  rate  which  nothing  but  the  danip  night  air,  tbe' 
trim  of  the  vessels  united  to  her  excellent  sailing  i|ualitJca» 
produced  with  so  slight  a  hreexe- 

The  first  half  hour  took  the  Swash  complefely  out  of  tiflilsfit 
steamer.  In  that  time,  in  truth,  by  actual  snperiority  in  sailic^,  bv^ 
greater  state  of  preparation,  and  by  the  distance  saved  by  s  W^ 
navigation,  she  had  gained  fully  a  league  on  her  puraucr^  Biil,Ylit 
the  steamer  had  lost  sight  of  the  Swash,  the  latter  kept  iht  kmti 
in  view,  and  that  by  means  of  a  signal  that  was  very  porttatous*  S^ 
saw  the  light  of  the  steamer's  chimneys,  and  could  form  sooespvi*^ 
of  her  distance  aud  position. 

It  WHS  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Swash   passed  iht  Wrt  ' 
Sands*  Point,  close  in  with  the  land.     The  wind  stood  mucl^titt^ 
been.     If  there  was  a  change  at  all,  it  was  half  a  point  morels^ 
southward,  and  it  was  a  little  fresher     Such  as  it  was,  Spi^*''^ 
was  getting,  in  thnt  smooth  water,  quite  eight  knots  out  of  liiCfA 
and  he  made  his  catculations  thereon.      An  yet,  and  poisthlly  firWf 
an  hour  longer,  he  was  gaining,  and  might  hope   to  contrntir  It  li* 
on  the  steamer.     Then  her  turn  would  come.     Though  no|;fl«t» 
veller,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  favoured  by  smootb  iRSftrls' 
the  breeze,  her  speed  would  be  less  than  ten  knots,  while  di#r"^ 
no  hope  of  increasing  his  own  withoat  on  increase  of  xht  vM   ^ 
might  be  five  miles  in  advance,  or  six  at  the  moait;  these  so  •^ 
would  be  overcome  in  three  hours  of  steaming,  to  a  desd  mttisy 
ond  they  might  possibly  be  overcome  much  sooner.     It  was  ufeiii^ 
neces&ary  to  resort  to  some  other  experiment  than  lliatof  toJ»^ 
mg,  \f  an  c6ca\>^  ^ni\^  \.o  \ie  ^^«^\«4. 

The  Sound  vsa*  n^vj  ^<£>j^x^  "c^^^^'vcv^W^^m^^^tkft^il  fc*»C^ 
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posed  to  his  mate,  to  keep  off  dead  before  the  wind,  and  by  crossing 
over  to  the  north  shore^  let  the  steamer  pass  ahead,  and  continue  a 
bootless  chase  to  the  eastward.  ScTeral  vessels,  however,  were  visi- 
ble in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  at  distances  varying  from  one  to 
three  miles,  and  Mulford  pointed  out  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  cross  the  sheet  of  open  water,  and  expect  to  go  unseen  by  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  revenue  peof^e. 

**  What  you  say  is  true  enough,  Mr.  Mulford,**  answered  Spike,  after 
a  moment  of  profound  reflection,  "  and  every  foot  that  they  come 
nearer,  the  less  will  be  our  chance.  But  here  is  Hempstead  Harbour 
a  lew  leagues  ahead ;  if  we  can  reach  ikat  before  the  blackguards  close 
we  may  do  well  enough.  It  ia  a  deep  bay,  and  was  high  land  to 
darken  the  view.  I  don't  think  the  brig  could  be  ^i^n  at  midnight  by 
anything  outside,  if  she  was  once  fairly  up  that  water  a  mile  or  two.*' 

**Tbat  is  our  chance,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mulford  cheerfully.  ''Ay, 
ay,  I  know  the  spot,  and  everything  is  favourable  —  try  that,  Captain 
^ike;  111  answer  for  it  that  we  go  dear." 

Spike  did  try  it.  For  a  considerable  time  longer  he  stood  on,  keep- 
ing as  close  to  the  land  as  he  thought  it  safe  to  run,  and  carrying 
everything  that  would  draw.  But  the  steamer  was  on  his  heels,  evi- 
dently gaining  fast.  Her  chimneys  gave  out  flames,  and  there  was 
avery  sign  that  her  people  were  in  earnest  To  those  on  board  the 
Swash,  these  flames  seemed  to  draw  nearer  each  instant,  as  indeed 
was  the  fact,  and  just  as  the  breeze  came  fresher  out  of  the  opening 
in  the  hills,  or  the  low  mountains,  which  surround  the  place  of  re- 
fuge in  which  they  designed  to  enter,  Mulford  announced  that  by 
aid  of  the  night-glass  he  could  distinguish  both  sails  and  hull  of  their 
IHirsuer.  Spike  took  a  look,  and  throwing  down  the  instrument,  in  a 
wny  to  endanger  it,  he  ordered  the  studding  sails  taken  in.  The  men 
want  aloft  like  cats,  and  worked  as  if  they  could  stand  in  air.  In  a 
■linate  or  two  the  Swash  was  under  what  Mrs.  Budd  might  have  called 
her  **  attacking  "  canvas,  and  was  close  by  the  wind,  looking  on  a  good 
leg  well  up  the  harbour.  The  brig  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the 
Dcy,  and  glided  ahead  at  capital  speed.  In  five  minutes  she 
.Jkut  in  the  flaming  chimneys  of  the  steamer.  In  five  minutes 
I  Spike  tacked,  to  keep  under  the  western  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  oat  of  sight  as  long  as  possible,  and  because  he  thought  the  breeze 
drew  down  fresher  where  he  was  than  more  out  in  the  bay. 

AH  BOW  depended  on  the  single  fact  whether  the  brig  had  been  seen 
IfcsB  the  steamer  or  not,  before  she  hauled  into  the  bay.  If  seen,  she 
Ittd'imbably  been  watched;  if  not  seen,  there  were  strong  grounds 

'  hcoing  that  she  might  still  escape.     About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

er  Spike  hauled  up,  the  burning  chimneys  came  again  into  view. 
The  bng  was  then  half  a  league  within  the  bay,  with  a  fine  dark  back- 
jl^fDimd  of  hills  to  throw  her  into  shadow.  Spike  ordered  everything 
taken  in  but  the  trysail,  under  which  the  brig  was  left  to  set  slowly 
ever  towards  the  western  side  of  the  harbour.  He  now  rubbed  his 
bands  with  delight,  and  pointed  out  to  Mulford  the  circumstances  that 
tbe  steamer  kept  on  her  course  directly  athwart  the  harbour's  mouth  I 
JBad  she  seen  the  Swash,  no  doubt  she  would  have  turned  into  the  bay 
ideo*  Nevertheless,  an  anxious  ten  minutes  succeeded,  during  which 
idle  revenue  vessel  steamed  fairly  past,  and  shut  m  V\et  ^atoAtv^  ^vccv* 
^Mja  again  by  the  eastern  headlands  of  the  estuary. 
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»HK   FimST    DAT. 

Senex. — Jolimn. 

Senejc,  This  wa^ :  our  road  lies  along  tliU  path  and  o^er  \min 
atile,  OB  tKe  other  side  of  which  m  the  river.  Whait  a  morniiig  nitU 
angler!  The  sun  has  hidden  himself,  and  these  light  doiiiflhdtM 
rain,  while  the  gentle  south  wind  stirs  the  leafletsi  and  cork  tkmwoxSm 
of  the  water.  Oh  tiie  merry  month  of  May  I  how  often  hmw^  I  li^ 
for  these  scenea  of  my  early  childhood^  while  pent  up  in  rtm^T*  ii 
London.  Truly  a  man  must  ha^re  experienced  such  mifmiice  lo  m^ 
him  fit  to  enjoy  the  country  m  he  ought. 

Julian.  There  is  some  truth  in  that  remark.  Often,  whea  P^ 
on  a  beautiful  prospect,  I  have  noticed  that  my  country  cooptoiaaw 
not  participate  in  my  raptures;  yet  even  scenes  like  these  mcktf* 
less  in  fuul  weather;  we  cannot  have  perpetual  May. 

S,     God  ftirbid  that  we  should^  for  then  we  sboald  lose  thf  ImbA 
of  contrast.     Yet  I  am  not  one  of  tho&e  who  would  forsake  the  i 
even  in  foul  weather*     Yes, 

When  the  rotten  woodland  drips^ 
Aad  the  leaf  ii  stamp'd  in  clay. 

It  has  its  charms  for  me  in  all  seasooa.  What  sight 
than  hedge- rows  and  copnices  glittering  in  the  sun's  raysonafiivtf 
morning.  Flocks  of  wild  fowl,  no  longer  secure  in  their  sidlf  ^ 
treatfij  are  scouring  the  country  in  all  directionji;  amall  birdS)  tuJ^ 
by  hunger  J  draw  near  your  dwelling,  and  robin  in  hit  scujil  piV* 
point,  perched  on  the  window  sill,  begs  a  crumb  from  rotir  trtodNr^ 

J.  Excellent !  Ycm  should  write  a  panegyric  on  ban  WiotfT.M^ 
recite  it  to  the  owIh  who  haunt  the  tall  elms  near  the  h^iiM*  Omd 
these  creatures  kept  me  awake  the  whole  night  when  I  Uat  lUi^  J<^ 
Its  hooting  was  incessant. 

S.  Not  a  word,  as  you  love  me,  against  the  "  anchorite  «f  Urfk*  1 
Iiave  an  especial  veneration  for  such  of  the  feathered  raiet  la  Ifftf 
old  buildings,  and  delight  in  watching  the  jackdaw  k  AobA 
towers,  though  he  differs  much  from  mv  solemn  friend  the  tmV  h^ 
observe  them  about  the  turrets  of  the  old  min&ter  In  a  calhsAil  ti*^ 
Garrulous  wr^y  pates  vie  with  the  bipeds  below  them.     Tb«y  A*'' 

Sitarrel,  fall  out,  and  cuff  it  at  times,  like  the  lords  of  t]i«  cfiii^' 
oubtless  like  them,  too,  they  prate  of  politicg  mid  of  a  ptdyi^i^ 
they  clinp  with  filial  fondness  to  the  old  fane,  howey<»r  fiemtSffift^ 
may  howl  around  it.     But  of  all  birds  "  commend  me  to  tb«  vai' 
J,     Do  you  recollect  Drayton's  picture  of  your  faTountt>* 

*TwiiA  near  th«  eaves  and  ihcller  of  s  itaek. 
Set  to  support  it  at  a  beeckV  buck. 
In  a  itubb'd  tree,  with  ivy  overgrown. 
On  which  the  sun  hftd  icaroely  ever  ihoiiA^ 

W  k^  «i\.  Vo  ^ce^  ^\£i\ft  vi^K^  VivA.  ^^h.'wi^ 
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S,     Ay,  ay  :  he  who  wrote  the  lines  : — 

"  Can  grave  and  formnl  pass  for  Trine, 
When  we  the  soleom  owl  despine  ?^^ 

Wfts  ft  Cockney>  and  knew  nothing  of  the  bird.  Minerva  did  not  de- 
spise him  when  she  adopted  him  for  her  crest,  and  thousands  of  Attic 
drachmas,  still  existing,  attest  that  the  Athenians  held  him  in  vene- 
ration as  I  do-  Other  birds  may  he  loud  at  prime  and  complin,  hut  the 
owl's  is  the  midnight  service.  Apart  from  the  superstitious  feeling  of 
which  some  of  the  best  informed  of  us  are  scarcely  free,  there  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  solemn  in  the  note  of  the  bim  of  night.  Did  you 
^ver,  when  threading  a  wild  wood,  come  upon  some  ivy-sheltered  nook 
protected  from  the  blaze  of  the  noontide  sun,  and  see  the  owl  perched 
in  his  solitary  retreat  so  near  you  that  you  might  strike  him  down  with 
your  staff,  I  have,  when  a  boy,  often  encountered  him  in  that  way, 
and  felt  awed  at  the  presence  of  the  majestic  bird.  How  he  loves  the 
tnoulderio^  pile  which  piety  raised  and  fanaticism  shattered  from  roof- 
tree  to  crypt :  his  lineage  could  tell  of  the  times  when  rude  and  impious 
hands  battered  and  di^faced  corbel  and  niullion,  and  delicate  tracery 
wrought  by  the  cunningeat  craftsmen  in  Christendom.  Here  he  abides 
in  dignified  solitude>  from  which  he  emerges  only  when  the  world  i« 
•deep. 

J.  Yes,  all  except  the  poacher  and  the  night-prowler  ;  and  here  I 
am  disposed  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  your  favourite.  I  verily  believe 
lie  aflBistfl  in  imparting  awe  and  solemnity  to  darkness,  and  this  has  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  morals  of  your  village  population.  When  once 
▼our  chawbacon  l>ecomes  habituated  to  late  hours  and  night- walking, 
ne  is,  if  young,  easily  persuaded  to  become  poacher,  and  so  on  from  bad 
Co  worse  until  the  hulks  or  the  gallows  close  the  scene, 

S.  True,  every  word  of  it,  and  therefore  long  let  that  noble  bird  be 
honoured*  Long  may  he  find  a  refuge  in  the  retreat  he  loves.  As  a 
friend  has  eloquently  written  of  him — "The  illuminated  rites,  the 
swelling  organ,  the  monkish  magnificence  of  processions  have  passed 
ftway ;  theirs  was  but  a  transient  possession,  but  your  owl  shall  be 
mitred  abbot  to  the  end  of  time  !" 

J.  Your  friend,  however,  excites  no  veneration  among  the  birds  of 
the  air,  who  thrash  him  soundly  when  they  catch  him  abroad,  "Mine 
fteritage,"  says  the  prophet,  *'  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird ; — the 
birds  round  about  are  against  her." 

S.  I  have  often  thought  of  that  passage  as  I  have  seen  the  owl  reel- 
ing and  blundering  through  tlie  air  at  day-light,  assailed  by  small  birds 
of  all  sixes,  even  including  the  titmouse  and  the  wren.  But  these 
little  creatures  sometimes  attack  the  cuckoo  and  the  hawk  as  their  com- 
mon enemy,  in  the  same  manner,  and  occaaionally  suffer  for  their  teme- 
rity from  the  talons  of  the  latter.  These  allusions  in  holy  writ  remind 
me  that  a  few  years  ago  some  witling  talked  of  writing  a  book  to  show 
the  acquaintance  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
ostural  history,  as  if  nature's  huge  volume  did  not  lie  before  them  in 
those  ancient  days  when  books  were  few  and  precious. 

•/-  Wonderful  discovery!  I  believe  there  is  an  advertisement  not 
long  since  issued,  announcing  a  work  illustrating  Shakspeare's  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  ! 

S*  A  veritable  mare's  ncsif — but  here's  the  river,  and  yonder 
ooineBy  my  ally,  Simon  Paradice,  a  true  specimen  of  the  "  Chawbacon  " 
—shrewd,  but  honest,  and  grateful  for  little  kindnesses. 
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J.     I  confess  I  bave  little  sympathy  with  these  clods.    There  bii 
tliem  a  good  tieul  of  low  cunning  under  the  mask  of  &implkityi  wA  J 
their  manners  are  intolerably  boorish. 

6\     Hold  there !    I  cannot  bear  to  hear  my  smock-frocked  friend  aai 
neighbouTj^  so  %nlifiedj  *'  nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  yiolcaee.*   I 
have  all  my  life  loved  these  simple  people  whom  you  abuse.    C«mi 
and  even  brutal  many  of  them  certainly  are,  but  take  what  da»  y«i 
will,  I  believe  you  will  find  among  them  a  Lirger  number  more  vid«ii» 
kmid  with  infinitely  less  excuse  for  bad  living.     To  me  there  is  moe- 
Tthing  affecting  in  the  bard  and  simple  lives  of  these  people,  wboi  m\n 
[  well  disposed,  present  better  examples  of  christian  patience  and  PW%- 
I  nation  than  may  be  found  even  among  the    educated.     If  jmk  kaev 
\  them  aa  well  as  I  do,  you  would  confess  that  the  agricultural  kboilV 
\  is  a  long-suffering  and  enduring  creature — ^rude  and  unpoli&M,  bot 
[often  honest  and  submissive  to  his  superiors  to  a  degree  thiil  jou  will 
look  for  in  vain  among  the  half-educated  and  often  haif-iufidel  ntcduak. 
I  can  never  forget  that  our  Great  Master  and  Teacher  chose  fbc  His  cook 
pan  ions  on  earth  men  of  the  simplest  habits  and  humblest  walk  of  hir; 
and  often  as  1  looked  upon  the  cluster  of  white  ^ocks  in  the  title  of 
our  village  church,  and  watched  the  serious  up^tumed  weather-heit* 
countenances  of  the  group— often,  I  say,  have  I^  while  contempli&s| 
this  sight,  prayed  for  the  simple  faith  of  thoae  poor  clowns. 

X  Weill  perhaps  if  I  lived  longer  among  them,  as  yon  hue,  t 
should  be  more  reconciled  to  their  habits;  but  their  dialect  pitnlei  bc 
sorely  ;  it  isi  English  run  mad  ! 

5-  There»  agaio,  let  me  venture  to  set  you  right.  It  is  no  jtfim 
as  many  have  supposed;  on  the  contrary,  it  more  Teseinble«  theW 
gusige  of  the  great  Alfred — -you  stare,^ — but  it  is  tme — than  that  E  is 
noiy  using ;  and  this  I  hope  to  shew  you  before  we  part*  Well*  SiflBflB. 
i^Simmi  comes  forward)  are  we  to  have  any  sport  to-day  ? 

Simon  (jnaking  Ins  obeisance).  I  haups  zi>,  zur  ;  there  s  a  firt  Bl 
or  twoj  about  drae  pound  a  piece,  down  by  them  elniin  trees  ysmUr*  " 

J,  {aside).     A  sample  of  the  language  of  Alfred  the  Grail! 
Gemini  * 

S.     Give  me  my  rod,  and  help  this  gentleman  to  ptit  togelJier  h 
Simon,     Eez,  zur. 

S*  {sf arching  his  pockets)  *' Eh/'  as  the  great  Chri^tupEer  < 
"  not  in  our  coat,  not  in  our  breeches,  not  in  our  hat  !'* — rtia  up  tt>llif 
house,  Simon,  and  fetch  me  my  fly-book  ;  you  '11  Und  it  oft  llw  1^ 
table  (ejtii  Simon  at  the  pace  of  a  kitnted  hare).  Now  tJien^  l«liBi  t>U 
you  that  one  of  the  two  last  words  uttered  by  that  felknr  •^  »■"* 
like  the  language  of  Alfred,  and  Beda,  and  jElfric,  than  imM  vm^ 
J.  Indeed  1  Pray  let  me  hear — which  of  them  ? 
S,  Why  that  which  sounds  to  moderns  the  most  rustic  of  iiiy— <^ 
word  *'  Eez,"  which  is  most  palpably  nothing  more  th^m  the  Afl|^ 
Saxon  gese^  the  g  being  perhaps  soft,  or,  as  the  lemmsd  flvn*"*^ 
having  been  softened  like  y  under  the  Norman  rule;  ia  ifcii  *>? 
*'  geclepid  **  became  yclepid,  a  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  mff  liWf 
ture  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

X  If  you  run  on  at  this  rate,  you'll  make  a  proselyte  of  tm  (*• 
certainty.  Here  comes  our  henchman.  This  is  a  sweet  spot  iHiJffc^ 
Walton  himself  would  have  revelled  in:  you  remember  IW**'' 
lines :— »  ~ 
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**  Two  prettjr  rilli  do  meet,  and  meetiog,  make 
Within  one  ▼allev'  a  large  silver  lake. 
About  whose  banks  the  fertile  mountains  stood 
In  ages  passed,  bravely  crown'd  with  wood. 
Which  lending  cold  sweet  shadows,  gave  it  grace 
To  be  accounted  Cynthia*s  bathing-place.*' 

S,  Yes,  Withers  viewed  everything  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  considered 
ft  mnning  stream  indispensable  to  the  perfect  beauty  of  a  landscape. 
Witness  another  passage  in  the  same  poem : — 

*•*  For  what  offence  this  place  was  scanted  so 
Of  springing  waters,  no  record  doth  show ; 
Nor  have  they  old  traditions  left  that  tells  ; 
But  till  this  day  at  fifty-fathom  wells 
The  shepherds  drink.'* 

WithoQt  running  streams  a  country  loses  half  its  charms.  The 
ancients  considered  them  the  proper  ornaments  of  sylvan  beauty; 
hence  Maximus  Tyrius  tells  us  the  mountains  were  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
but  the  valleys  to  Diana.  And  now  let  us  try  our  skill  against  one 
of  the  denizens  of  this  pretty  water. 

J.     What's  your  fly? 

&  Try  a  hackle  and  a  "  yellow  dun."  Like  most  persons  who  cast 
ft  fly,  you  have,  I  suppose>  your  crotchets,  and  would  not  for  the  world 
put  two  of  the  same  sort  on  at  the  same  time,  though  I  '11  venture  an 
even  bet  that  the  '*  bob-fly  "  is  taken  four  times  out  of  five  in  preference 
to  the  "  stretcher."     This  you  may  soon  test  by  ringing  the  changes. 

J.  I  am,  as  you  know,  but  a  novice  in  fly-tishing,  so  I  shall  impli« 
citly  follow  your  advice,  which  is  a  very  fair  answer  to  some  of  the 
quackeries  on  Angling.  "  Put  on  a  palmer  or  hackle,"  says  one  oracle, 
"  and  another  fly  supposed  to  be  in  season,  and  when  you  have  taken  a 
fish,  open  his  belly  and  see  which  he  has  been  feeding  on,  then  use  a 
fly  of  the  same  colour." 

S.  I  have  heard  the  same  stuff  gravely  enunciated  by  people  who 
never  once  paused  to  consider  its  utter  absurdity,  and  who  set  me 
down  as  a  Johnny-raw  in  the  science,  when  I  ventured  to  remark  that 
I  would  fish  any  river  with  three  palmers  of  my  own  choosing. 

J.  There  must,  however,  be  very  different  fishing  in  different  rivers, 
some  requiring  more  dexterity  than  others.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  are 
good  anglers,  i  believe. 

S,  Undoubtedly ;  but  some  of  them  would  find  it  difficult  to  fish 
such  streams  as  these.  In  sharp  running  water  you  must  strike  the 
moment  you  feel  your  fish,  or  he  is  gone ;  but  where  the  current  runs 
sluggishly,  it  is  necessary  to  give  him  time,  or  you  lose  him  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Much  of  the  angler's  success,  however,  depends  on  his 
acquaintance  with  the  water,  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  fish.  But, 
come,  let  me  see  you  throw  for  a  trout.  I  think  you  will  find  one 
lying  just  to  the  left  of  that  tuft  of  weeds*    Can  you  reach  him  ? 

jTj'Utry.    There! 

S.  You  moved  him.  Wait  a  moment.  He  seems  inclined,  but  let 
liim  recover  himself.  Take  up  a  foot  of  your  line,  and,  if  he  takes 
your  fly,  be  sure  you  do  not  let  him  plunge  into  the  weeds.  Now  try 
again.  Well  done  I — ^you  have  him.  Walk  down  stream  with  him, 
and  wind  up  as  fast  as  you  can.  He 's  a  fine  fish,  and  shows  excellent 
sport.  Be  ready,  Simon.  Give  him  a  little  line  again.  So !  that 
was  well  done !— now  recover  it. 

J.  He 's  evidently  averse  to  any  acquaintance  with  the  fool  at  the 
other  end,  and  declines  a  meeting. 
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S.  His  struggles  are  Tain.     See,— he  reels,  and  show^i  ui^  j^mJrii 
gide!     It's  all  over  with  him.      Give  me  the  knding-Det,  Siuiri, 
Now  lead  him   to  the  bank.     No — non  placet — another  «tnigg}e  (at 
life  or  death,  but  iu  vain.     Bring  him  in.     There,  ^ir,  he's  y«tiiir-€ 
well-fed  tish,  and  a  good  pound  and  a  half. 

J.  Faith  1  thid  is  worth  all  the  bottODs-fi&htng  in  tbe  world  I 

6\  Avj  truly,  and  your  quarry  is  more  elegimt.  Vmir  (ij^h^ 
may  take  to  trolling  when  trout  fishing  is  over,  but  he  looks  tnipA* 
tieutly  for  the  return  of  spring*  Some  skUI  is  needed,  too»  in  pliyinf 
a  fi^h  with  light  tackle  like  this,  but  you  may  tow  a  jackaw  down 
stream  with  jack-tackle ;  or,  as  the  '*  Young  Angler's  Instnctor* 
acutely  observes,  "you  can  only  lose  him  by  not  giving  htm  time.'* 

J.  A  friend  of  mine  never  fishes  with  more  than  one  ily  at  a  ijmtc 
What  think  you  of  the  practice  ?  This  fish  you  see  took  my  huMj, 
and  in  his  floundering  and  plunging  I  feared  the  other  would  beoooic 
entangled^ 

S,  Mr.  Penn,  who  in  his  **  Maxims  and  Hints*  has  given  m  sane 
of  the  best  instructions  in  trout-tishing,  has  a  remark  on  the  itd^fKl 
which  is  a  good  answer  to  all  that  has  been  said.  **  The  learned/*  styi 
he,  *'are  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proprietT  of  whipping  iriik 
two  flies  or  with  one.  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  your  chance  of 
hooking  fish  is  much  increased  oy  your  using  two  f^ie%  bat  I  tbiRk 
that  by  only  using  one  you  increase  your  chance  of  Ending  the  fitL" 
There  can  be  no  duubt  of  this,  and  I  have  illustrated  it  myielf  ocea* 
sionally,  having  caught  with  one  fly  a  fine  fi^,  and  with  the  otlier  i 
most  obdurate  weed  or  a  bramble,  which  has  either  brolc:  ••  -  -  *irkJ« 
or  suffered   the  fish  to  shake  himself  loose*     Notwithst.  si 

prefer  using  two  flies,  because  I  think  the  *'bob/*  a^  y.  >:     r  :* 

line  across  the  stream,  more  frequently  invites  the  attention  ni  iJi     ' 
moreover,  it  is  generally  taken  at  the  end  of  a  straight  line,  and  ihiert* 
fore  the  creature  is  more  likely  to  hook  himself*     Come,  try  igsio, 

/.  There's  a  fish  rising  a  few  yards  lower  down*  VVL  throw  for  him. 
1  have  him  I  quick  I — the  landing  net. 

S.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself :  your  friend  is  small,  and  uoC  ft 
for  the  creel. 

J,  I  thought  him  at  first  a  fine  fish*  He  took  the  6 j  greedily^  uA 
made  a  great  fiiss. 

5.  Just  so, — -which  is  almost  a  certain  sign  of  his  extreme  yocli. 
You  did  not  find  your  first  fish  do  so :  he  scarcely  showeil  himielf  it 
the  onset.  I  love  to  feel  my  rod  bend  with  the  sudden  snllta  d«m- 
ward  plunge  of  a  trout,  for  that  generally  assures  me  that  my  M  ii 
of  a  fair  size,  while  a  small  one  dashes  at  the  prise  as  a  spoilt  ebiM 
snatches  the  apple  you  offer  him.  I  have  lost  a  verv  heavy  fish,  H-hicft 
went  down  in  the  sullen  manner,  without  showing  himself  at  all,  svl 
after  a  few  minutes  succeeded  in  getting  clear  off.  Salmon  will  sooi^' 
times  serve  you  so,  and  you  have  no  resource  leA  but  to  pelt  them  Sp^ 

./.  I  like  the  look  of  your  rod  better  than  my  own :  give  mt  hm 
to  exchange  with  you  for  a  short  time. 

S,  Yours  is  somewhat  too  pliant  for  my  hand,  bnt  ft  ia  a  w)rll»mdt 
rod,  and  as  fine  a^i  brass  rings  and  varnish  can  make  it*  This  imiil- 
ness  dazzles  the  eyes  of  our  clowns,  who  sometimes  say  the  redi  mt 
•'  8  nashun  2ite  too  vine  var  the  vish/' — don't  they,  Simon? 

Shnon,  Eez,  zur,  urn  do.  Vishes  be  marlal  timersome,  and  d«i*l 
like  anything  an  glisters  too  much.     Jack  Ockell  wud  lom^timti  hi 
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lout  earl^r  in  tbe  marnin,  and  just  as  a  'd  get  to  tlie  river  zide»  up  'd 
come  owld  farmer  Smith  wi'  bis  white  smock  vrock  otx»  and  pwt  Jack 
in  a  girt  pelt,  caz  'ud  stand  clast  by  the  zide  on  hin  to  tvatch  liin. 
"  Od  drattle't  1"  Jack  u'd  cry,  *'  If  you  be  gwain'  to  stand  there,  I 
tned  as  well  drow  my  hat  at  nm,  that's  ael !''    and  then  the  rarmer  *d 

vo  avray  laughin,  and  say  Jack  was  a  curious  wo^bird  to  be  zhure  I 

S,  (Aside  to  /.)  My  friend,  you  see,  is  coming  out;  and,  if  you 
can  bear  with  him,  you  will  hear  some  queer  stories  presently. 

J»  To  be  sure  I  will ;  but  I  find  some  difficulty  in  understandrng 
liim. 

S^  m  supply  the  gloss. 

J,  Thank  you  :  I  am  quite  ready  for  my  lessons  in  the  language  of 
Alfred  and  Beda,  There  's  a  fi»h  rising  under  that  bank.  Pshaw  ! — 
I  cannot  reach  him.     1  cannot  cast  so  far  by  a  full  yard. 

S,  Let  me  try.     There ! — I  have  him. 

J,  Phew  !  what  a  length  of  line  I  and  what  a  fine  fish  1  He  fights 
nobly y  but  you  have  him  well  in  hand. 

S,  I  hold  with  JMr.  Penn  there,  who  says  your  success  will  often 

depend  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  yon  first  commence  your 

kmequaintance  with  a  fish.,  svho,  if  you  give  him  time  to  put  liis  helm  up, 

may  cause  you  much  trouble.    Now,  Simon, out  with  him.    Humph  !— 

about  two  pounds. 

J*  A  beautiful  fish,     I  wish  I  could  cast  a  line  with  your  skill. 

S,  You  will  do  that  soon,  I  am  a  poor  hand,  compared  with  many 
whom  I  have  met ;  but  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battk'  to 
the  strong ;  and  a  habit  of  observation  as  to  the  haunts  of  fish  will 
often  compensate  for  some  want  of  skill.  Stilly  to  be  able  to  cast  a 
long  and  light  line  to  a  great  distance,  is  an  unquestionable  advantage. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  a  green  fisherman  whipping  away  at  a  fii»h  that 
lies  just  out  of  his  reach j  till  by  and  by  a  rustic-looking  personage 
appears  by  his  side,  bearing  a  rod  whose  staff  is  like  a  weaver's  beam, 
and,  with  a  '*  I  thenks  /  can  put  it  auver  hin,"  swash  goes  the  afore- 
said staff,  out  goes  the  line  some  twenty-five  yards  or  so,  and,  in  a 
twinkling,  a  big  trout  is  plunging  at  the  end  of  it. 

J,  I  am  surprised  to  find  so  many  fish  here  in  a  stream  so  much 
exposed.     I  suppose  Simon  helps  to  watch  it, 

Simon,  Eez,  zur,  I  helps  a  bit  now  and  then.   Us  tuk  one  chap  laaat 

summer,  and  a  purty  nigh  drownded  oon  on  us,  but  us  got  nn  out  at 

r  laasty  and  tuk  un  in  to  the  public,  when  a  axed  lave  to  dry  zelf, 

I  luid  tuk  aers  duds  off;  but  Til  be  whipped  if  a  didn't  bowlt  out  o* 

winder  as  naked  as  a  worm,  and  tuk  acrasa  the  vields,  and  got  right 

awoy,  a  poaching  wosbird  I 

S.  They  can  do  less  barm  here  than  in  smaller  and  shallower 
streams,  except  by  poisoning. 

Simon,  Ye  yeard,  I  s'pwose,  how  Tom  Ockell  pwiziaed  Squire s 

iriah,  Zur  ? 

S,  No  ;  how  was  that  ? 

Si  man.  Whoy,  a  was  never  quite  clane  in  ael'slife;  zo  one  vine 
night  laast  midsummer,  a  perswaded  hizzclf  to  get  into  the  Bruk,  and 
the  next  marnin, — to  be  zhure  I — there  wflJ  a  vine  caddie  I  A  *d 
pwiaoned  ael  the  vish,  a  was  so  cusnashuu  dirty  1 

/.  (to  S.)  There  is  a  choice  epithet  which  your  fnend  has  used 
tnore  than  once,  and  which  I  don't  remember  meeting  with  before. 
Pray  what  does  he  mean  by  a  teosbird  ? 
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S,  It  lias  been  supposed  tiy  many  ta  be  a  terin  synooimoiu  wiili 
bastard,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opmion  of  a  friend,  who  mggMU 
thtit  the  lirst  sylkble  is  composed  of  t!ie  Anglo-Saxon  '*  wo>**  ^raff 
evil^  misfortune,  or  mischief :  a  "  wosbird'*  is  therefore  eqaivdent  toi 
bird  of  evil,  or  bird  of  mischief,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  by  thmt 
who  use  it.  I  don't  believe  it  i^  used  at  all  in  the  north  of  BogkadL 
and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  a  remnant  of  the  West  Siisoii  dit- 
lect>  to  which)  like  many  other  words,  it  is  peculiar;  while  some  ire 
common  among  the  rural  population  throughout  the  country^  &mn  tkt 
Isle  of  Wight  tt>  the  Tyne*  Thus  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  *'ael/*  iw  all, 
is  still  found  from  north  to  tiouth  ;  but  in  the  counties  aouth  of  ibe 
Avon  it  is  less  frequent^  and  only  heard  among  those  who  adhere 
to  and  use  the  ''  owld  taak,"  as  they  term  it.  But  tf  you  eocoantf 
ntie  in  these  etymological  reveries,  you*ll  lose  some  fine  fish,  and  this  u 
a  morning  which  the  angler  ought  not  to  neglect.  Let  us  go  and  loo^ 
after  Simon's  *'two  or  dree  girt  uns  down  yander."  I  nmenber, 
»ome  years  since>  when  near  this  spot,  running  to  the  rcacte  of  u 
elderly  piscator^  who  had  hooked  and  was  playing  a  fine  tfcNll*  when 
I  suddenly  the  fish's  guardian  angel  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  ivm 
which  careered  at  his  nose  so  menacingly,  that,  but  for  tny  tifliefy 
assistance,  the  veteran  angler  would  have  come  off  secooci  beH.*-* 
{Exeunt.) 


A 
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OR,  THE  TIPPERARY  PROCESS^ERVER. 

BY   A    "cove"   of   cork. 

On  a  fine^  cold,  frosty  morning,  in  the  month  of  November,  I  think 
it  was,  in  the  year — no  matter  what  year, — I  started  from  "  the  Town 
of  Honey,**  Twhich  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  vernacular  "  doun^ 
moUa^  fashionably  corrupted  into  Clonmel,)  by  what  was,  and,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  still  is,  called  the  "  Mail  Car,'*  a  ma- 
chine by  which  one  horse  drags  you  side-ways  through  the  world, 
while  you  sit  in  sulky  silence  with  your  back  to  your  opposite  neigh- 
bour, or  poke  your  elbows  into  the  ribs  of  him  or  her  who  happens  to 
sit  beside  you,  (and  of  course  you  reciprocate  the  compliment,)  with, 
BOW  and  then,  a  ''  Sir,  the  rain  from  your  umbrella  is  dropping  down  my 
neck,  and  my  lap  is  already  full  of  water,"  and  it  is  more  than  likely, 
you  accompany  the  intimation  with  one  of  those  half-uttered  phrases, 
for  the  terrible  use  of  which  we  are  assured  our  troops  were  remarkable 
in  Flanders.  However,  nothing  of  this  sort  occurred  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  morning  was  clear, 
dry,  and  frosty.  We  started  at  about  an  hour  after  day-light ;  I  sav 
"  we,**  for  there  were  two  of  us,  to  wit,  myself,  and  a  tall  individual, 
wrapt  up  in  a  military  doak,  who  would  not  condescend  to  share  a 
seat  with  me,  but  preferred  turning  his  back  upon  me,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  upon  all  the  world  beside,  but  for  the  "  side-long  "  motion  of 
the  *'  Car.'*  Well,  on  we  went,  without  exchanging  a  word,  for  about 
five  miles,  when  the  driver  pulled  up,  and  another  tall  individual,  but 
by  no  means  of  military  aspect,  demanded  a  seat.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, then^  (but  the  event  afterwards  explained  it,)  the  driver  gave 
this  man  a  look  which  plainly  said,  '*  Td  as  soon  see  the  devil  on  the 
car  as  you,*'  while  at  the  same  time  he  put  in  all  sorts  of  crotchets  and 
quavers,  to  induce  the  man  to  wait  for  the  Mail  Coach. 

"  "TIs  for  Nenagh  you  are,  is  it  ?  " 

*<  Iss  it  is,  hurry  a  vie,  and  open  the  apron  at  onct,  and  let  us  be 
gdin'." 

<*  Why  thin,  sure  you  wont  gain  anything  by  comin*  wood  me,  be- 
case  you'll  have  to  wait  in  Limbrick  for  the  coach,  an'  wouldn't  it  be 
betther  for  you,  and  more  comfortable  into  the  bargain,  to  wait  at 
home,  than  in  sthrange  place  ?  " 

'<  Here,  here,  don't  be  keepin  me  standin'  here  in  the  cowld  wood 
yer  parlayin',  but  open  the  apron  and  let  me  up  at  wanst,"  while  at 
the  same  time  he  proceeded  to  do  so  himself,  and  before  the  driver 
had  got  down,  he  had  got  up,  and  seated  himself,  quite  to  his  own 
satisfaction  evidently,  beside  me.  He  was  a  tall  man,  as  I  have  said, 
over  six  feet  high,  and  of  powerful  muscular  proportions.  He  was  one 
of  the.peasantiT  of  the  country,  and  was  better  dressed  than  they 
usually  are,  for  m  addition  to  the  general  coarse  but  whole  and  clean 
clothing,  he  wore  an  enormous  blue  over-coat,  and  a  hat  with  a  broad 
brim,  which  he  had  pulled  so  far  over  his  forehead,  that,  what  with  it 
and  the  collar  of  the  coat,  I  could  but  indistinctly  see  his  face. 

We  reached  the  town  of  Caher  with  as  strict  an  obactvocvo.^  ^^ 


irh.MdtlMlatd] 


ralardaT 

^^uy  ArthfeM 
...   ..         JiBtatkeftceormy  iJ 
«»|  In^  tlHB  .ddrtMed  him  ,1- I 
"  Aw  Jin,  yom  Mnrl.  is  tltat  nJ 

i«M4«r-m.    I.JtlK«e,«iMhJ 

•  kept  his  head^ 

—_ — •  which  his  inquit 

^   Jiwt  mA€  btter  q  liesdoo,  Ibdf 
iv  »e  MBS  dMB  ted  dimvn  fke^r. 
-  Wijfr  dib.  Wganm,  Jim,   i^n-cj 

••  hiwe  «!•§  ipemt,  mud  lave  dirty  % 
A  wee  frooi  tlie  crowd  here  c^Uei 
Loag  Jim  m  Uvmte?*  whidi  wwQ 
end  teteta)  otber  Toioes  caUin^  oai;  ' 
liMte  on  tibe  tittdt.  mhc  kaow^f  **  ai>^ 
•rligmpiiiiit  hetnecii  m^end  oT  the 
Msmd  lo  makM  the  driver  snjihmg  f 
Mtilj  inn  lii  Hit,  and  mm  he  crai 
biiMdti  Kfnpetli  it,  we  daihed  doira^ 
Wtaeee  Lord  demlTs  bottse  tmd  tb 
Mivei  Q^  ta  whki  I  amid  dbtbcti^ 

I  ked  trmveOed  thtt  rasd  mmoy  tioieJ 
wejFmce,  eod  never,  mtfl  this  roonuogTl 
ffeciUlioo  of  pottng  mi  the  drag  or  bn 
JMffid  paoe^aiid  I  Ind  to  hold  od  by 
h^A  hmdi.  1^  ave  injsdf  firgoi  ' 
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However,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bruises  nnd  a  great  deal  of 
road-dirt,  we  all  escaped  uninjured ;  another  horse  was  put  to,  and 
this  time  we  started  at  a  more  moderate  pace. 

Again  the  silence  remained  for  a  long  time  unbroken,  and  I 
was  just  meditating  how  I  could  manage  to  draw  Jim  into  a  chat, 
when  we  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The  sun  had  just  burst 
from  behind  a  cloud ;  and  as  any  remark  upon  the  weather  is  sure 
to  elicit  an  answer,  I  said,  turning  to  Jim,  *'  I  think  we  shall  have 
a  fine  day." 

Jim  turned  his  head  round,  turned  his  coat  down^  and  turned 
his  hat  up,  and  betrayed  a  rather  ill-conditioned  countenance.  He 
had  as  many  half-healed  scars  upon  it  as  if  he  had  seen  <*  many  a  well 
fought  field,"  while  his  lip,  chm,  and  cheeks  were  in  that  state  that 
reminded  me  of  an  answer  made  me  once  by  a  friend  with  whom  I 
remonstrated  upon  the  necessity  of  shaving,  namely,  *'  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  shaved  last  week." 

Jim  looked  at  the  sun^  the  clouds,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  then  announced  that  he  concurred  in  opinion  with  me  as  to  the 
sort  of  day  we  were  likely  to  have,  and  in  five  minutes  more  we  were 
in  high  conversation,  for  a  cigar  which  I  offered,  and  which  he  eagerly 
accepted,  appeared  to  be  the  right  key  wherewith  to  unlock  his  wordy 
treasury. 

^  You're  fond  of  smoking,  I  see,  Jim  ?  " 

^  Oh  I  faiks,  you're  right  there,  'tis  myself  that  is,  particularly  the 
likes  o'  these." 

'*  Musha,  be  my  sowl  'tis  no  wandther  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  have 
iropedence  whin  gintlemin  will  cock  ye  up  wood  seegares,"  chimed  in 
the  driver,  who  had  turned  round  on  hearing  Jim's  remark,  and  gave 
him  a  look  of  unmistakable  indignation. 

*<  Did  ye  spake  to  me,  young  man  ?  "  asked  Jim  of  the  jarvey. 

*'  Did  I  spake  to  you  is  it  ?  musha  I'd  be  well  in  my  way — ^[>ake  to 
you  indeed  I  'Tis  come  to  a  purty  pass  wood  me  when  I  have  no 
wan  to  spake  to  but  you," 

**  I  tell  you  what,  ye  spalpeen,"  said  Jim,  starting  to  his  feet  and 
•cowling  on  the  driver,  who  certainly  was  no  match  for  him  in  phy- 
sique, <^I  tell  you  what,  I  want  none  of  ^r  talk  any  how." 

"  You  want  as  much  as  you'll  get  av  it ;  an  maybe  you'll  some- 
thin'  else  that  you  want  more^  but  don't  expect  this  boutf"  and  jarvey 
whipped  his  horse  as  he  uttered  the  last  sentence. 

'*  Well,  Jim,"  asked  I,  **  what  did  those  fellows  mean  by  the  *  old 
trade,'  this  morning  ?  " 

'*  Oh  yea,  sir,  they  wor  hambuggin' ;  'tis  a  way  they  have  when 
they  meets  an  ould  friend  an  the  road." 

**  'Tis  a  way  they  have,  is  it?  I'll  take  the  vestment  they'll  make 
you  lave  off  some  av  yer  ways  afore  long,"  half  muttered  the  driver. 

»  But  what  is  the  old  trade,  Jim  ?  " 

**  Arra,  how  does  I  know  ?  I  suppose  they  manes  the  surveyin* 
line  that  I  took  to,  wanst  upon  a  time,  an  I  was  obleeged  to  give  it 
up,  becase  they  said  I  med  a  mistake,  an  'twas  no  use  goin'  an  wood 
it ;  and  sorry  I  am  now  I  didn't  sthick  to  it" 

**  Faith,  ye  never  tould  truth  till  now,"  growled  the  driver. 

"  And  the  mistake,  what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Why  you  see,  when  you're  lamln*  surve^iu  >  \\i^%^  >^\w^^^  vsi  Vc 
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that  they  calls  grayjunts,  and  the  divj)  a  wan  o*  me  could  erer  m* 
dherstand  what  they  wor,  though  I  was  tould  they  meant  thit 
the  higher  up  a  road  went,  'twas  so  many  feet  above  the  li'%e1, 
an  av  coorse  tlie  lower  down  you  could  keep  the  road^  the  betther. 
Well,  you  see^  1  ofiered  to  make  a  road,  wanst  upon  a  timef  and  b«  me 
sowl  a  long  wan  it  was,  twenty  radesi  diviJ  a  yard  leas»  fts  Tin  i 
sinner." 

«*  You  a  sinner,  Jim  I  oh,  yea  farrgah,*  k  it  yau  / "  cried  janrcj 
with  a  chuckle. 

«'  Mind  your  own  business,  young  man*  I'd  have  ye.  Wdl,  sir,  u 
1  wai^  a  saytn",  when  that  spalpeen  intherupted  me,  the  road  «ntf  to  be 
twenty  miles  long,  over  a  stiff  courithry^  but  av  coorse  it  wts  my 
business  to  take  as  much  av  the  grayjunts  out  av  it  as  f  could,  so 
whin  1  was  before  the  binch  o*  magisthrates,  they  says  to  me, 

•«  •  Well,  will  you  ondhertake  to  make  this  road?  *  saya  they. 

"*  In  coorse  I  will,  gintlemiu,'  says  h 

**  'How  long  is  it?  * 

•*  *  Twenty  miles,  yer  banan* 

^*  'What  are  the  grayjunts  in  it?  '  says  wan.  Here  was  a  piuEiler; 
my  sowl  to  glory  " — 

"Oh  !  murdher  I  oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  1"  shouted  the  driver. 

"  My  sowl  to  glory,  sir,*'  continued  Jim,  without  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption this  time,  ^*my  sowl  to  glory,  sir,  but  you  see  I  thought  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  have  as  little  o*  them  in  it  as  1  could,  M 
i  ups  an  says,  *  The  grayjunts,  sir,  is  it  ? ' 

***l8s,  iss/  says  they,  '  in  what  proportion  are  the  grayjunts?* 

•*  *0h,  sir,*  says  1,  *  they're  about  kvi«  in  two.' 

**  Arra,  my  dear  sir,  wood  that,  you  see,  they  set  up  a  shout  at  m^ 
and  tould  me  to  go  about  my  business,  and  laro  some  other  thrsfe 
besides  surveyin:" 

"  An*  an  honest  wan  you  swapt  it  for,  too,  Jim,"  added  janr^y. 

I  certainly  was  obliged  to  shout  out  laughing  aloud^  at  whicli  Jm 
appeared  utterly  confounded. 

By  this  time  the  day  had  become  beautirully  clear  and  fine:  lliff 
sun  shone  out  from  an  unclouded  sky;  the  road  was  wide,  hard,  tod 
level,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  ran  In  a  direct  line,  and  was  bouuded  m 
either  side  by  a  high  hedge  or  ''ditch,''  as  it  is  unaccoutitably  caJJal 
in  the  Emerald  Isle ;  the  country  all  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  cmU 
scan,  was  most  beautifully  undulated,  and  well  adapted  for  hunciag; 
a  sport  which  few  days  of  the  season  it  did  not  witness,  while,  in  lie 
disEance,  the  magnificent  range  of  the  Gal  tees  raised  their  snowy  muth 
mits  to  the  heavens.  It  was  a  most  enchanting  scene,  and  I  waa  OOB- 
templating  it  with  ail  the  delightful,  refreshing  feeling  which  ihegfta* 
deur  of  nature,  be  the  season  what  it  may,  cannot  fail  to  inspire;  md 
in  the  distrihution  of  which,  the  hand  of  the  great  Creator  has  beKt 
so  lavish  in  that  paradox  of  inexhaustible  riches  and  incredibl* 
poverty,  Ireland, — I  was  lost  in  admiration  of  this  panorama  whtiii 
shout  or  shriek  of  horror  burst  upon  my  ear,  and  almost  threw  lOf  oC 
Before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock,  I  received  a  blow  of  toote  Wiffll 
weapon  from  behind,  which  split  my  hat  and  nearly  my  head;  and* 
I  was  in  the  act  of  falling,  I  also  saw  the  driver  ttunbliog  from  hi* 
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seat,  heeb  over  besd,  amd 
lengths  (Ml  tile  rmd.    In  m 
rao  to  the  side  of  the  road 
my  back  dose  to  the  hed|ge,  mil  i 
tempUited  the  scene. 

And  such  a  scenel  I  was  ntterir  at  a  loss  to  ooaiivehend  it.  The 
driver  was  in  the  act  of  gathering 'himfidfop^  but  eridemir  afiaid  to 
do  so,  while  he  shouted  oat  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  **  CNi !  Hi  iwii 
Yargin^rmldlt  — Oh!  hoi j Sc Kerin,  kiok  down  an  me !— Tin  spflt. 
Oh  I  St.Pether,an'Fsal,an'anthesaints,partccios  —  shnre  it  can't 
be 'tis  the  letthers  they  want?  Oh!  giorjbe  toGod,  whatlD  becoae 
o*  me  this  day  if  thej  takes  the  bags? — oh,  boys — gentlcmin  1  Mmr, 
for  your  mothers'  sowls,  an*  the  sodb  or  aD  beloi^in'  to  you,  look 
doun  an  the  pore  oqiban  and  lare  me  the  maiL* 

In  this  strain  he  continued  to  howl  and  shoot,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  horse  stood  a  gigantic  fidlow,  in  whose  nciiuus  gripe  the  reins 
were  firmly  fixed,  anid  the  horse  petfeetly  poweileas,  thongh  restiff; 
over  die  opposite  hedge  were  scrambling  a  oomber  of  women  and 
children  and  some  men ;  a  cloud  of  stones  every  iostant  darkened  the 
air,  which  was  also  rent  by  the  most  wOd  and  savage  shouts  in  Irish. 
Jim  was  still  standing  on  the  fbot>board  of  the  car,  his  knees  on 
the  seat,  and  his  head  bent,  ostrich  fiuhioo,  into  the  **  well,"  as  it  is 
called,  while  huge  lumps  of  limestone  were  hopping  off  his  broad 
back  like  so  many  racket  balls. 

For  about  a  minute  and  a  half  he  remained  in  this  attitude,  yelling 
like  a  bull  **  Murdher,  murdher,  neighbours,  will  no  wan  save  me,  oh, 
oh,  oh !"  he  then  rolled  off  the  car,  and  fell,  full  length,  behind  it, 
whereupon  the  women  and  children,  and  two  or  three  lads  of  about 
seventeen,  rushed  upon  the  unhappy  wretch  and  commenced  a  fearful 
onslaught  of  stones  and  kicks. 

By  some  means  he  managed,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  peril  he 
was  in,  to  gain  his  feet,  strike  out  in  all  directions,  and  every  blow 
told,  and  felled  the  party  with  fearful  violence.  In  the  next  instant 
he  rushed  to  where  I  stood,  made  a  blow  at  me,  no  doubt  mistaking 
me,  for  the  blood  from  his  head  nearly  blinded  him,  and  had  I  received 
that  blow,  I  would  not  now  be  here  to  tell  the  tale,  for  I  think  it  wouM 
have  felled  an  ox  I 

The  driver  was  my  friend  and  saviour  upon  the  occasion  ;  the  blow 
was  descending  when  the  lead-loaded  end  of  his  whip  split  poor  Jim's 
ear,  and  the  blood  literally  spouted  from  the  wound.  He  reeled  and 
staggered  but  did  not  fall — at  this  moment  there  appeared  to  be  a 
truce  to  afford  breathing  time,  for  what  I  have  just  described  was  so 
instantaneous  that  I  had  not  collected  my  senses.  Jim,  however,  ap- 
peared to  understand  it  all  very  well;  he  took  advantage  of  the  pause, 
rushed  with  the  swiftness  of  a  hunted  deer  to  a  cabin  door,  but  it 
was  slammed  in  his  face ;  then  at  another,  but  with  as  little  success ; 
and  as  he  was  passing  me  to  reach  the  third,  I  never,  never  can  forget 
the  concentration  of  horror  and  despair  his  eye  betrayed.  He  bounded 
madly  at  the  door  —  it  was  slammed  in  his  face,  —  the  stones  again 
began  to  shower,  amidst  deafening  shouts  of  **  Ah,  the  stag!" — *'To 
betray  his  own!"— "Down  with  him!"— "Ah,  Shamus  Slough!"-^ 
**  Ah,  ha,  take  that ! "  as  each  missile  told.  He  turned  towtkdotvc^  ^w<\ 
glared  upon  his  assailants,  and  the  affrighting  picture  o^\Aq^  «sA^\\\. 


►r  to. 
In  another  moment  it  iras  su 
who  held  the  horse  suggested   that 
out  by  the  back  of  the  bouses  and  be  i 
across  the  country. 

This  new  idea  appeared  to  make  the 
appointed  rage;  the  greater  portion  sh 
in  Iridh,  dashed  over  the  hedjge,  and  a< 
amongst  the  rest  the  giant,  kept  guar^ 
casting  a  stone  at  it,  and  calling^  upon 
valued  their  lives,  and  let  out  the  •*  Sti 

When  first  the  attack  was  made»  I  tl 
ants  was  to  rob  the  mail;  but  when  I 
lent,  I  exclaimed  to  the  giant  ^*  Good  ( 
deserve  such  treatment?"  At  the  aamei 
me,  with  my  hat  in  one  hand,  tvbiJe  wij 
ously  rubbed  the  mud  into  the  fur,  as  I 
anner  isn't  hurt,  sir?" 

"  Hurt  1  why,  my  good  fellow,  I  got 
were  thrown,  which  would  have  split  a 
Ibr  my  hat**'  w^ 

«*  Throth«  an'  that  would  be  a  piq^| 
my  life  yer  hat  is  split,  an'  be  gorr^i 
Car'Une,  so  it  is." 

"  But  what  did  that  unfortunate  man 
life?" 

**  Oh|  shastho,  his  life  indeed  I  I'll  be 
as  a  cat«  No,  sir,  we  only  wants  to  give 
for  him  if  he  donH  lave  otf.  I  think  ] 
giant,  "  the  best  tiling  we  can  do 
iv  em/* 

"  Upon  my  conscience,*'  replied 
at  all." 

•«Eat  what?*'  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  thim  little  shlips  o  paper  he  do^ 
wood  him,  sir,  minin*  the  poor  peopli^tf 
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approaching  from  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  we  were  tra- 
velling when  stopped.  The  equipage  appeared  to  be  very  well  known, 
for  the  moment  it  was  recognised,  a  hasty  consultation  was  held  by 
the  few  remaining  assailants  of  Jim,  in  which  the  driver  took  part, 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  all  decamped,  first  intimating  to  Jim 
that,  only  they  were  afeered  his  Lordship  or  the  agent  was  in  the  car- 
riage, the  devil  a  foot  he  should  stir  till  he  ate  every  taste  of  the 
parchment."  The  giant  then  gave  me  a  friendly  valediction,  cau- 
tioned me  never  to  travel  in  company  with  the  *^ likes"  again,  and 
having  repeated  his  sorrow  that  I  should  have  fallen  in  for  any  share 
of  what  he  considered  was  not  half  Jim*s  due,  whispered  something 
in  my  ear  which  meant  that  I  should  not  be  over  nice  in  my  power  of 
identification,  in  the  event  of  my  ever  being  summoned  as  a  witness 
in  favour  of  Jim;  and  disappeared  behind  the  house  just  as  the 
diariot  drove  np. 

The  occupant,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  looking  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  put  out  his  head,  and  asked  what  had  happened ;  I  stept 
over,  and  was  about  to  explain,  when  I  heard  a  strong  Yorkshire  ac- 
cent behind  me,  exclaiming,  ^  Oh  yes,  oy  know  all  about  it ;  it  was  an 
awttock  to  rob  the  mayol,  thot  it  was — but  if  oy  had  had  a  coople  o' 
pistols  oyd  a  shot  um  all,  dom  me  if  oy  wouldn't."  I  looked  round, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  row,  be- 
beld  the  man  in  the  military  cloak,  who  appeared  to  be,  or  to  h/ive 
been  a  soldier.  The  gentleman  in  the  carriage  looked  at  him  in 
evident  disgust,  and  having  heard  my  explanation,  stept  out,  knocked 
at  the  cabin  door,  which  was  instantly  opened.  Jim,  who  appeared 
to  know  him  very  well,  almost  rushed  into  his  arms ;  he  was  ordered 
to  get  up  behind  the  carriage,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  afler 
a  few  words  of  stern  reproof  to  those  in  the  cabin,  the  owner  of  the 
chariot  bowed  to  me,  stept  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  was  out  of 
sight. 

The  driver  of  the  car  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  his 
horse  and  conveyance,  and  found  both  so  completely  deranged  and 
damaged  that  he  declared  it  would  be  *<unpossible  for  him  to  go 
another  foot,  so  it  would,  and  we  should  wait  for  the  coach." 

We  accordingly  strolled  along  to  the  next  Shebeen  house,  where 
we  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  coach  ;  and  being  once  more  on 
the  road,  my  new  companions  were  most  anxious  to  know  what  dis- 
aster had  befallen  me. 

I  briefly  related  the  facts,  at  which  coachee,  a  jolly,  red-faced, 
good-humoured  fello^,  familiarly  called  "  Billy,"  laughed  heartily, 
and  vowed  that  '*  luck  or  grace  was  never  knoMm  to  be  at  the  same 
side  of  the  road  with  Long  Jim." 
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BY    MISS    COdTELLO. 

The  rocky  vale  leading  to  the  fall  is  savage  and  gloomy,  and  tbe  waiis 
comes  rusbing^  most  gracefylly  and  violently  over  a  heap  of  pnlrd^tf 
rocks,  very  like  the  fall  and  the  scenery  of  Pis til-y -Cain,  near  Dolgcltj, 
in  North  Wales,  This  is  the  first  fall ;  but,  however  I  might  see  caose 
to  admire  it  in  its  infancy,  the  Heichenhach,  in  its  maturity,  tir  fttr* 
passes  this  beginning  as  I  found  a  few  hours  later,  when  I  beheld  it  in 
all  its  wondrous  glory  from  a  lower  point 

As  I  stood  upon  a  fragile  bridge  over  the  rapid  and  impeiuous  tor*. 
rent  at  Rosenlaul,  and  listened  with  delight  to  the  splash  and  roar 
waters  in  this  silent  glen,  I  scarcely  imagined  that  I  could  meet  vitli^ 
anything  finer  than  the  cataract  I  was  then  watching.  The  ftretso ' 
issues  from  a  beautiful  azure  glacier,  lying  in  light  between  the  W^Qioai 
and  the  Engel-Hcirner,  and  one  perhaps  of  the  purest,  as  to  coloaTi  of 
any  in  the  Alps, 

Another  glacier  spreads  out  between  the  Wetterhom  and  Wetitorn, 
and  is  called  the  Schwarzwald,  It  b  very  grand  and  gloomy,  and  hii 
none  of  the  fairy -like  beauty  of  its  charming  neighbour,  who*e  iictf 
vicinity  to  the  village  of  Rosenlaui  I  could  not,  however,  contemplatt 
without  misgivings  as  to  its  ravages  at  certain  seasons. 

The  few  cottages^  at  this  vUlage  are  very  picturesque,  but  the  fpol 
itself  is  one  singularly  solitary  and  dreary*  What  tt  must  be  ia  wiater 
is  mournful  to  imagiue ;  probably  the  inn  is  shut  up,  and  the  inhabitaati 
all  retire  to  the  lower  ground,  like  the  mountaineers  of  the  Fyreneu 
villages. 

A  slight  shower  had  fallen,  and  the  aspect  of  the  sky  was  threatcsiof : 
we  therefore  mounted^  and  continued  our  route  for  fear  of  enoountenflf^ 
snow. 

The  sun,  however^  broke  forth  again,  and  all  was  summer.  The  i 
dodendron  was  in  full  crimson  flower  along  our  path,  and  every  i 
and  then  we  came  to  a  thick  wood  of  fine  pine-trees,  the  largest  1  lidjft" 
seen.  The  scenery  here  reminded  me  extremely  of  the  beautiful  mffa- 
tain^ridea  I  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  Mout  Dores,  in  A uvergne,  wlncli  irr 
nowhere  surpassed,  and  should  be  more  visited  by  English  tf«*tfl«f»- 
Their  tangled  groves  and  verdant  platforms  are  more  beanidlal  •«» 
than  these  in  which  I  now  wandered ;  but  they  have  not,  surowiBtiim 
them,  the  magnificent  icy  peaks,  which  run  glittering  up  into  the  fkksfi 
all  directions,  and  make  this  region  so  peculiarly  magnificent. 

The  Reichenbach  torrent  accompanied  us  on  our  descent,  fumaf  1P<4 
roaring  with  untiring  voice,  and  from  the  summits  of  the  predpsQii  « 
its  sitles  came  dashing  down  numerous  falls  of  water*  One  calW  ^ 
Rope- fall  (Setlbach)  is  particularly  graceful  and  attractive,  a»ll  tfc»»w 
its  silver  cords  from  rock  to  rock,  like  a  ladder  for  lovers  to  e»ciftN* 

The  road  was  now  become  bo  rough  and  uneven  that  we  w«aw  om^ 
pelled  to  dismount  from  our  steeds^  and  scramble  along  as  we  beit  e^ 
on  foot. 

The  vale  of  llasli,  or  Meyringen,  now  opened  before  ns  ia  fwa* 
beauty*     It  \5  l\\e  ^^t^^  ^^iT^^<t^vvt\  «i^  ^  ^^i^k^  valley^  and  tftetj  f^ 
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pf  view  from  which  it  is  seen  in  the  ascent  shows  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  as  if  nature  were  bent  on  providing  a  succession  of  treats 
and  surprises  to  her  admirers. 

There  is  a  little  pavilion-cottage,  called  the  Belvedere,  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Zwirghi,  placed  on  a  point  of  rock  close  to  the  chief  fall  of  the 
Reichenbach,  which  is  the  usual  resting-place  and  shelter  generally 
chosen,  from  whence  to  view  the  glorious  cataract  in  safety.  Formerly 
the  adventurous  traveller  got  wet  through  as  he  stopped  to  contemplate 
these  wonders ;  but  there  is  a  chemin  de  velours  everywhere  now,  and 
from  a  sofa  at  a  window  he  can  watch  the  play  of  waters  at  his  ease. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Reichenbach's  leaps  to  its  repose  in 
the  bed  of  the  Aar,  it  gambols  for  a  distance  of  two  thousand  feet,  and 
thisy  the  Upper  Fall,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  its  performances. 
The  immense  body  of  water  bounds  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  of 
great  height,  alighting  in  a  hollow  rocky  basin,  where  it  fights,  and 
foams,  and  roars  with  a  stunning  noise,  after  which  its  broken  waters 
descend  like  a  soft  cloud  of  spray  into  the  gulf  below. 

I  sat  and  watched  their  ceaseless  fall  till  my  eyes  were  dazzled  with 
their  whiteness.  They  fall  in  a  series  of  pointed  wreaths,  like  the  grace- 
fal  patterns  on  the  arches  of  the  Alhambra,  and  cast  far  and  wide  a  subtle 
tpray,  which  penetrates  everything.  The  window  being  at  first  open,  I 
soon  found  the  sofa  on  which  I  sat  quite  wet,  and  all  my  dress  soaked 
through ;  but,  not  content  with  beholding  the  spirits  play  through  a  dim 
pane,  I  sallied  forth,  braving  the  ceaseless  shower,  till  I  was  almost 
blinded  with  its  rain,  and  was  fain  once  more  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Belvedere,  the  young  mistress  of  which  was  the  prettiest,  indeed,  I 
grieve  to  say,  almost  the  only  pretty  woman  I  saw  in  Switzerland, — and 
she  was  lovely,  but  not,  alas  I  dressed  in  costume.  If  she  only  knew 
how  it  would  become  her,  and  would  return  to  it,  an  artist's  eye  would 
not  look  in  vain  for  a  characteristic  as  well  as  charming  figure  to  en* 
rich  his  view  of  the  Falls  of  the  Reichenbach. 

We  remounted  our  horses  not  far  from  this  spot,  and,  somewhat  fa- 
tigued with  our  eiciting  and  delightful  day's  journey,  rode  slowly  into 
the  village  of  Meyringen,  and  were  not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  safely 
housed  in  the  Sauvage. 

In  front  of  the  inn  at  Meyringen  extends  a  broad  face  of  rock  crowned 
with  forests,  and  streaked  with  numerous  falls.  The  lower  fall  of  the 
Reichenbach  is  a  beautiful  object,  and  can  be  traced  in  many  of  its  leaps 
all  down  the  mountain,  till  it  is  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Aar, 
whose  waters  travel  through  the  beautiful  plain,  for  the  valley  is  wide 
enough  to  be  so  called. 

There  was  a  greater  collection  at  the  Sauvage  of  carved  wooden  ar- 
ticles than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  and  they  are  there  found  in  singular  per- 
fection. The  traveller,  fascinated  as  he  is  sure  to  be  by  the  beauty  of 
this  manufacture,  need  give  himself  no  trouble  or  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
He  has  only  to  select  any  articles  he  pleases,  to  any  amount,  and  give 
his  address,  in  whatever  part  of  England  he  resides.     The  goods  are 

Ccked  and  sent  off  to  the  Rhine,  and  in  due  course  safely  delivered  in 
mdon,  where  (the  money  being  then  paid,  and  not  before)  they  are 
forwarded  to  the  returned  expectant  amatenr,  who  covers  his  tables  and 
shelves  with  the  charming  chjeU  which  delighted  him  amongst  the  snows 
of  Grindelwald,  and  renew,  by  their  appearance,  all  the  ^o^^  o^  Vt^N^. 
From  Meyringen  we  proceeded  to  the  La^ke  of  Bnetyli,  ^xora^^  ^ 
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and  when  I  was  released  I  discorered  that  mj  rapid  irieiid,  who  made 
me  a  hasty  bow  as  he  disappeared,  plungingr  into  the  thickets,  was  one  of 
the  troop  who  had  preceded  us,  all  of  whom  now  passed  me  at  a  ran, 
like  so  many  Ueinbodx^  regardless  of  aU  impediments, 

<'  Withoot  stop  or  stay. 
Down  the  rocky  vay.** 

The  bell  of  the  steam- boat  warned  us  to  quit  the  view  we  were  enjoy- 
ing of  the  cataract  at  the  platform,  and  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake 
to  the  place  where  we  had  fir&t  landed.  We  were  received  on  board, 
and  proceeded  along  the  charming  waters,  brilliant  and  gay  with  a  fine 
■an  sparkling  on  their  waves,  to  Interlachen,  where  we  disembarked, 
and  from  whence  we  took  our  departure  for  Thun,  returning  to  the 
beautiful  inn  there  in  time  to  escape  the  threatening  storm  which  came 
on  at  night  with  all  its  customary  Tiolence. 

The  next  morning,  however,  was  fair,  and  the  Blumis  Alp  was  clearly 
defined  on  the  blue  background  of  the  sky.  I  gazed  upon  its  majestic 
peaks  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  till  our  driver,  the  dignified  and 
severe  Antonio  de  Diego,  who  in  his  manners  combined  the  Italian  and 
Spaniard,  with  four  black  Roman  steeds,  which  we  had  re-engaged, 
came  pacing  up  to  the  door,  and  carried  us  off  from  the  delightful  spot 
which  I  had  so  much  enjoyed. 

The  town  of  Thun,  though  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  beauty,  has  yet  a 
▼enerable  appearance,  and  an  aspect  somewhat  Italian,  from  the  remains 
of  heavy  stone  arcades,  which  were  formerly  general  in  the  streets.  The 
modem  houses  near  are  rather  in  cockney  taste,  with  gardens  and  ar- 
bours close  to  the  road ;  but  they  are  generally  placed  in  good  situations, 
and  command  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  mountains. 

The  morning  we  left  Thun  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the  snowy 
heights  were  hung  with  soft,  delicate,  fleecy  clouds,  whose  festoons  de- 
pended over  the  purple  sides  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  brilliant  with 
flashes  of  sun,  and  sometimes  dark,  and  solemn,  and  gloomy.  Wild 
rocks  and  dark  fir-woods  ushered  us  into  the  Simmenthal,  and  by  its 
torrent  stream  we  continued  our  way  through  pretty  villages,  composed 
of  old  red  pine-wood  cottages  beautifully  carved,  and  by  meadows  co- 
vered with  blue  harebells  and  flowers  of  all  bright  and  glowing  colours, 
making  the  scene  one  blaze  of  gay  enamelling;  while  the  two  giant 
forms  of  the  Slockhom  and  the  Neisen,  guarding  the  valley,  "  looked 
from  their  throne  of  clouds  "  over  their  fair  domain. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Stockhom  lies,  on  still  elevated  ground,  the  pretty 
aad  interesting  village  of  Erlenbach,  where  we  paused  to  cross  a  field  to 
the  rural  church  and  the  minister's  handsome  house,  embowered  in 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  spoken  of  by  Latrobc  in  his  account 
of  his  Swiss  wanderings. 

I  sat  some  time  beneath  the  shady  arcades  of  the  church,  enjoying 
the  cheerful  solitude,  while  my  companion  was  busied  in  sketching  the 
scene,  which  was  one  as  peaceful  and  happy  as  could  be  well  imagined. 
A  summer  residence  in  such  a  spot  would,  I  should  fancy,  be  as  agreeable 
a  way  of  passing  a  season  as  possible ;  and,  as  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  boarders,  it  is  a 
plan  easily  put  into  execution. 

We  now  entered  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  angry,  foaming  Simmen^ihe 
wild  beauty  of  whose  valley,  filled  with  craggy  toc\l«  axv^  ^x-^«A  ^Q!^<^« 
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Is  contmually  varying;.  Huge  trunks  of  fallen  pine^*  la?  Half  way 
the  mountfiins,  ready  to  bu  carried  away  m  waggons,  of  iwhicb 
many  heavily  laden  as  we  advanced  along  the  steep  road  above  ihf  1 
rent,  which  conducts  to  the  exquisite  village  of  Bohingen,  t«tro  tlicmfasd 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  one  of  the  most  pictare$<(iM!  u 
to  situation  and  carved  babilations  1  ever  beheld. 

The  richly-tinted  brown  houses  arc  here  of  great  siae,  and  admiriblj 
buih,  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Abort  t^ 
heighta  rise  in  pinnacles  snowy  crags  peering  over  the  scune,  and  \Ms^ 
of  mysteries  hidden  far  off  amidst  their  recesses.  There  i&  a  large  good 
inn  at  Boltingen»  lately  erected,  and  very  commodious,  so  that  atfinjlir 
has  no  reason  to  fear  want  of  accommodation^  wander  as  high  as  he  nof 
iuto  the  clouds  of  this  strange  region,  which,  though  by  nature  linjfi** 
larly  difficult  of  access^  is  rendered  by  persevering  man  one  of  tlief«s)e94 
to  travel  over  in  Europe* 

From  this  height  we  descended  into  another  charming  rallej,  iHdeO'* 
ing  out  into  green  pastures  and  luxuriant  orchards,  and  the  road  bor* 
dered  with  magnificent  trees.  The  rocks  which  form  the  valkj*!  wiH 
are  pointed  and  peaked,  menacing  and  gloomy,  rent  into  dark  etftfin 
and  ravines,  and  their  sides  streaming  with  silver  cataracts,  which  fn- 
cipitatc  themselves  into  the  waters  below.  Some  of  these  fails  cocnc 
dashing  over  the  road,  and  as  we  passed  we  were  frequently  reached  by 
tlie  dancing  spray  that  leaped  from  the  rocks,  as  if  pursuing  us* 

After  passing  a  fine  full  dashing  waterfall,  which  came  fiiriously  ofw 
a  ledge  of  rock  just  in  our  path,  the  singular  village  of  Zweisimmcaltr 
before  us.  We  amused  ourselves,  while  our  horses  rested,  strnflBV 
about  looking  at  the  carved  houses,  which  are  here  extremely  \mt^  m 
fine.  All  of  them  arc  old,  and  all  can  boast  of  the  rich  tints  of  broin 
and  i-ed  peculiar  to  the  pine-  wood  of  which  they  are  formed.  Scvml 
of  these  houses  bear  the  date  of  IG16,  and  are  remarkably  beaolifvl 
Along  each  story,  in  a  string  course^  runs  a  delicately  destgned  |iattifi 
cut  in  the  wood,  but  not  one  of  these  is  the  same  either  aa  to  sif*  or 
form.  The  perfection  of  this  mode  of  ornament  is  here  attaiOHlv  la^ 
justly  are  the  Zweisimmeners  proud  of  their  domiciles. 

The  weather  was  now  oppressively  hot,  and  the  sun  shone  flown  wtk 
so  much  violence,  that  we  found  to  pursue  a  walk  we  had  proj«<lid  to 
visit  a  neighbouring  castle  was  impracticable-  On  inquiring  the  diaamt 
to  the  object  of  attraction  we  were  variously  informed  :  some  pcnpai 
assuring  us  that  it  was  a  short  half  mile  off,  some  a  mile,  others  tM^dl 
we  became  bewildered  in  uncertainly;  and*  on  reaching  a  bimriif  lf0l 
in  a  sandy  road,  from  whence  we  could  see  red  eitinguisher-shaped  wnn 
!»piring  up  on  a  height,  with  a  row  of  njodern  windows  below, gtfiaf  lit 
building  more  the  air  of  a  penitentiary  than  a  feudal  strongimH  ** 
abandoned  the  idea  of  making  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  easily  i^ 
Blankenbtirg,  now  inhabited  by  a  functionary  of  the  town,  and  trod^ 
too  habitable  to  be  pictyreeqne.     Indeed  this  is   i-  "'.  the  cai»  ' 

Switzerland,  where  the  situation  alone  of  the  chat*  lie  ulaiM 

tht!  buildings  themselves  shocking  the  eye  by  their  mi^^ui  afipcifvn^ 
and  a  fine  ruin  seldom  occurring  to  please  the  tmaginatioiL    I»  ito 
Switzerland  is  much  inferior  to  France,  although  her  sites  an?  |f»^ 
and,  in   association,  in   particular,  the  former  country  catioot  cmf^ 
With  the  \aUyT  5  \\vt  V\%\.Qx^  Wvu^  lusignificani  in  coinparlaoii. 

After  quiUw^  Zv<%V6Y«vvas;xiy  ^J(\^  toa.^  T5\QKfflJva  -^^^tu  atnocurvl  rs3ff«^ 
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rocks,  and  is  so  steep,  that  additional  horses  were  required.  The  pointed 
tops  of  the  pines  were  here  even  with  the  road,  and  the  trees  were  the 
largest  and  finest  I  had  seen.  Below  us  lay  the  valley  with  its  foaming 
river,  its  covered  wooden  hridges,  and  gracef\il  stone  arches  thrown  across 
ravines;  black  forests  of  pines  extended  far  and  wide,  clothing  the 
mountains  with  a  sombre  robe;  numerous  chalets  peeped  forth  from 
their  nooks,  and  high  horns  rose  bristling  to  the  sky^  transparent  and 
blue,  while  the  gigantic  form  of  a  vast  mountain  of  snow  stood  out  bold 
and  white  in  the  distance. 

Wilder  and  more  magnificent  grew  the  scene  at  every  step ;  the  huge 
Montague  Blanche,  the  Homberg,  and  their  brethren,  in  a  rapidly  de- 
veloped range,  burst  on  the  view,  succeeding  and  rivalling  each  other  in 
sublimity. 

The  zigzag  road  winds  and  turns  without  ceasing,  and  by  degrees  we 
found  ourselves  descending  to  a  flat  valley,  rich  in  pasture,  but  other- 
wise uninteresting.  Hay-making  was  here  going  on  with  great  spirit ; 
and  here  is  a  paradise  for  cattle,  for  the  vale  of  Saanen  is  famous  in  its 
kind,  and  b  said  to  produce  the  finest  cheese  in  Switzerland ;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  the  private  opinion  of  an  English  native  of  its  quality,  it  is 
highly  esteemed  here  and  in  France. 

At  Saanen  the  carved  houses  are  on  an  immense  scale,  having  ranges 
of  windows  ten  in  a  row,  like  manufactories.  They  are  all  old,  and 
burnt  nearly  black  with  the  sun.  Their  roofs  project  extremely,  and 
the  whole  style  of  building  seemed  to  me  ponderous  and  ungraceful, 
compared  to  the  charming  cottages  I  had  seen  before.  In  the  centre  of 
these  villages  there  is  generally  a  rude  fountain  formed  of  the  trunk  of 
a  hollow  tree,  around  which,  as  numerous  Swiss  views  indicate,  may  be 
seen  groups  of  peasants,  looking  picturesque  in  their  curious  costumes, 
though  invariably  without  beauty  of  feature,  form,  or  expression.  Swiss 
beauty,  in  fact,  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  a  fable  as  regards  the  inha- 
bitants, nature  having  lavished  all  her  taste  and  grace  on  the  charming 
country. 

Again  we  had  to  ascend  a  rocky  road,  cut  through  pine-woods  of 
great  size  and  majesty.  A  sea  of  black  pyramids  seemed  below  us  as 
we  looked  down  into  the  deep  dells,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  torrent 
was  heard  with  its  perpetual  murmur.  Bridges  were  passed,  ascents 
and  descents  made  through  lonely  villages  and  dreary  gorges,  till  we 
reached  Chateau  d'Oez,  a  large  village  placed  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  wild  position,  once  boasting  of  a  mighty 
castle,  no  remains  of  which  exist,  though  its  site  shows  how  important  it 
must  have  been. 

We  slept  here  at  The  Bear,  a  clean,  good  inn,  amidst  sights  and  scenes 
worthy  of  the  animal,  whose  growl  may  doubtless  be  often  heard  in 
winter  amongst  the  amphitheatre  of  craggy  peaks  which  surround  the 
isolated  community.  Here  was  formerly  a  convent,  and  in  the  days 
when  its  bell  tolled  to  vespers,  savage  and  solitary  indeed  must  have 
been  the  place.  We  enjoyed  the  cool  fresh  evening,  however,  and  met 
with  no  sights  or  sounds  but  cheerful  ones,  although  the  region  must  be 
rife  in  terrors  during  many  months  of  the  year. 

Again  on  the  following  morning,  higher  still  we  found  ourselves  car- 
ried by  our  black  Romans,  as  if  we  intended  to  scale  the  skies ;  for  we 
had  been  continually  on  the  ascent  for  several  days. 

The  precipitous  pass  of  La  Tine  is  extremeV^  £LTie/\\a  y^u<^\x«»4  ^^ 
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itnnieDde  stze^  and  its  roeks  of  singular  iiMigiiific€iice»  nting  ftum  tk 
lorreot  which  bathes  their  feet  in  forms  of  giinuitic  g;raijdeur,  aii4  bos* 
tlfally  clothed  and  garlanded  with  wood.  The  defeat  to  ibe  prett; 
wild  village  of  MouibovoD  Is  excessively  steep  and  fioiguing.  ^t 
fvalked  great  pari  of  the  way,  and,  when  arriYed,  made  a€fl|iiMBtn«i 
rith  a  peasant  woman »  whose  delight  at  talking  to  stmigera  wemtd 
itrenne* 

I  remarked  her  extraordinarily  fine  hair,  wbieh  was  undiagiissed  h;  i 
cap^  and  was  divided  behind^  and  folded  in  large  twisia  md  pliils  fom 
and  round  her  head.  It  was  quite  grey»  and  somewhal  coartfi,  pfoUlIf 
from  want  of  due  attention  to  cleanliness^  but  must  once  bave  beoi  di^ 
gularly  beautiful.  She  seemed  extremely  gratified  ai  the  admilllioil  is 
expressed,  and  assured  us  that  her  tresses  were^  socne  fmn  mcs^  the 
admiration  of  the  country  round*  which  it  waa  easy  to  beliefit 

The  road  continued  still  precipitous,  and  the  sceni^y  eglTftly  wM 
and  fine,  the  rocky  heights  coverc>d  with  pinea  to  the  very  wmmM^  Inifi 
piles  of  pine-logs  lying  by  the  way-side^  and  magnifieeiil  0|>iqiagi  tvsiT 
now  aod  then  allowing  a  view  of  the  plain  beneath  and  its  setllirtd  vl( 
lages.  The  castle  of  Gniyere  stands  on  a  commanding  rrobfiiot,  di>> 
minating  the  country,  and,  though  not  fine  in  itself*  is  magiiiicMt  hm 
its  position. 

The  town  of  Bulle  Is  a  rich  and  uninteresting  plac^«  having  ao  «Uf«- 
sive  commerce  in  cheese  ;  but  the  famous  Gruy^re  whidi  they  gatt  m 
here  was  by  no  means  so  good  even  as  it  is  somettmet  to  bt  had  dtf* 
where,  detestable  as  it  appears  to  me  at  all  timea. 

The  strong  towers  of  a  formidable-looking  caatl#  tptik  iht  liww 
importance  of  this  town  ;  but  the  old  castle  is  so  eneiuilbtftd  ni  tt^ 
facedj  that  it  presents  no  features  of  interest.  No  doubt  it  was  a  aii|iM:j 
stronghold  in  days  of  yore,  when»  with  its  opposite  Deighbour  oft  ik 
height  of  Gruyerep  it  guarded  something  more  than  cheeaea. 

Our  destination  was  now  to  Vevay,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  fb* 
rious  was  the  approach  we  made  to  that  lovely  spot.  The  rain,  mUA 
had  accompanied  us  from  Bulle»  ceased,  the  clouds  cleftftd*  iA4  s 
sudden  burst  of  sunlight,  just  as  we  began  our  descent  of  the  i 
towards  the  lake,  exhibited  the  whole  scene  in  the  utmoal 
The  snowy  range  of  peaks  which  border  the  deep  blue  wiltfl 
touched  with  golden  gleams,  and  glittered  to  their  inmost 
Charens,  Montreux,  and  Chillon  lay  at  our  fcet^  gleambg  as  vtuis  it 
the  snows  above  them  ;  and,  towards  Geneva^  gi'^y  gloomy  ongl  HM 
their  jagged  heads  into  the  stormy  sky,  and  sunk  away  into  ike&MSk 

The  inn  which  we  had  chosen  for  our  temporary  abode  it  Vivqri* 
recently  finished,  and  is  a  perfect  palace.  It  stands  close  to  tfat  Uttti 
»  small  garden,  and  the  windows  command  a  glorious  view*  I  niifiH 
enraptured  with  the  extensive  scene  before  me,  as  I  stationed  nyNW  < 
the  wide  open  window  of  my  chamber,  and  looked  over  the  eXfitMd 
blue  waters,  and  the  range  of  snow-capped  mountains  oppoeale. 

It  yet  wanted  several  hours  to  sunset  when  we  arrived,  and  a  ccrntf* 
wts  speedily  got  ready  to  convey  us  to  Chillon^  in  order  ihat  «e  vif* 
not  lose  the  propitious  moment  of  seeing  the  lake  lit  with  the  §00*1  h^ 
rays. 

Nowhere  had  1  felt  so  much  that  cultivation  and  wealth  tan  mjfm  ^ 
picturc8(\\ie,  as  \n  \\vft  i\tW^;  from  Vevay  to  Chillon.  With  fiatmv  is  ^ 
most  aavago  f^s^f^^^  'bm^'^  iavi^>  >^i^  w^%x\v«r«><!k  ^bm^  ^^xmaJlit|  of  ait  hn  \it 
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power  of  taming  down  her  grand  features ;  and  the  immortal  snow-peaks 
lose  hy  being  seen  from  a  dusty  road,  inclosed  by  long,  white,  high 
stone  walls.  It  is  true  that  within  these  dreary  walls  grow  luxuriant 
yinesy  which  stretch  far  up  the  hills  on  one  side,  and  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  lake  on  the  other,  and,  when  seen  from  afar,  have  a  charm- 
ing effect,  from  the  beautiful  green  of  their  exquisitely-shaped  leaves ; 
but,  as  I  only  saw  the  vineyards  by  snatches^  and  the  white  glaring  wall 
thrust  itself  before  my  eyes,  dazzling  and  blinding  me  for  mUes,  I  could 
by  no  means  delight  in  their  beauty. 

After,  however,  passing  through  the  second  of  the  waterfalls,  which 
come  dancing  down  from  the  heights  and  leap  across  the  road,  to  con- 
tinue their  gambols  towards  the  lake,  these  vexatious  walls  cease,  and 
Clarens  is  reached  ;  a  pretty,  clean,  gay-looking  village,  probably  as  un- 
like as  possible  now  to  what  it  was  at  the  period  when  the  historian  of 
Julie's  misadventures  chose  it  for  the  scene  of  his  remarkable  novel. 

Clarens  struck  me  as  not  near  so  picturesque  or  rural  as  I  had  hoped 
to  find  it.  The  snug,  comfortable  houses,  with  green  shutters  and 
whitewashed  faces,  which  appeared  starting  up  from  its  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, were  such  as  one  often  sees  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  except 
that  these  are  inferior  in  grace  or  taste  to  our  delightful  villas  at  home, 
of  whatever  size  they  may  be. 

Montreox  is  much  less  spoilt,  and  its  situation  is  better,  partly  on  a 
hill  and  partly  in  a  vale.  The  church-tower  stands  high,  and  is  a  fine 
object,  with  its  four  small  tourelles  clustering  round  the  main  tower,  as 
if  for  protection.  Magpaificent  drooping  beeches  here  dip  their  long 
broad  branches  into  the  lake,  and  throw  a  wide  shadow  across  the  path. 

The  singular  tooth-shaped  mountain  called  the  Dent  de  Jamin  rises 
just  behind  Montreux,  and  the  pretty  cottages  nestle  beneath  its  myste- 
rious form. 

Close  by  is  the  old  Chateau  de  Blonay,  and  near  rises  the  fine  feudal 
pile  of  Chatelard,  a  name  which  recalls  recollections  singular  on  such  a 
spot.  This  castle  probably  belonged  to  the  family  of  one  whose  love 
was  more  ill-fated  than  that  of  the  imaginary  heroes  and  heroines  whose 
names  are  usually  pronounced  here  as  the  spirits  of  the  place. 

One  of  this  race  was  Chatelard,  that  unfortunate  lover  of  the  fair  and 
fatal  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  doomed  Queen  of  Scotland^  who,  maligned 
and  persecuted^  was  forced  to  condemn,  though  deservedly  yet  with 
natural  regret,  an  adorer  whose  passion  had  deprived  him  of  reason. 

Hard  was  it  for  Mary  Stuart  —  '•cette  reinette  Ecossaise,"  ^ho,  as 
her  dangerous  mother-in-law  Catherine  de  Medicis  herself  said,  "  n*avait 
qu'  a  sourire  pour  toumer  les  tetes  Frangaises  " — hard  was  it  for  her 
that  both  her  friends  and  foes  combined  to  injure  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world :  Ch&telard  was  one  of  the  most  guilty,  and  grievously  did  he 
answer  for  his  wild  crime. 

If  he  was  bom  in  this  region  where  the  great  English  poet,  whose 
melody  has  rendered  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Rousseau  a  mere  echo, 
declares  that  Love  took  his  birth, — that  the  snows,  the  glaciers,  the 
trees,  the  air  speak  only  of  his  power, — if  here  he  was  nourished  on  such 
dangerous  food,  the  imprudent  Chdtelard  may  find  pardon  for  the  mad 
folly  which  the  scaffold  exting^uished. 
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'^  Si  ceux,  qui  &ont  ennetnia  dca  dirertisaeme&t  hoiuiltea^  av^oienl  UdirvctMttte  I 
monde,  ila  voudroient  oter  le  priniemps  et  la  jeiiiii»9«,  L*iui  de  rmim^,  «t  Tin 
dela  vie." — Balzac. 

'*  It  requires  more*  tLan  one  wise  man  to  make  a  fool,**  So  wr 
Confucius,  and  our  Sliiikspeare  has  further  set  down  tliat  ^*it  is  ^psri 
of  wisdom f  sometimes  to  play  the  fool/*  and  that  **  ta  play  the  fool  iPcfl 
requires  a  kind  of  wit !"  Horace  too  has  declared  it  **  pleasatU  to  plij 
the  fool  in  a  proper  place/'  From  which  coinciding  axioms  wv  mMf 
fiiirly  infer  that  he  who  cannot  play  the  fool  well^  has  little  wisdom^  and 
the  corollary  is^  that  he  who  will  not  in  some  things  be  *'  the  child  of 
the  time  *'  will  never  be  a  wise  man  at  any  lime, 

Whi\t  indeed  can  be  more  ridiculous  and  disagreeiible  than  oertab 
people  who  throughout  their  long  lives  are  manifestly  too  cUvtr  tcfkti 
Men  who  never  permit  themselves  to  be  merry  at  anything*  and  iff 
pleased  at  nothing!  too  well-informed  to  be  instructed — ^too  higfc- 
minded  to  &toop  to  trifles.  With  too  much  forecast  to  be  taken  hf 
surprise,  and  too  clear-sighted  to  be,  even  for  one  moment,  what  they 
term  *'  taken  in**  and  *'  imposed  upon,'*  ever  betraying  a  deaire  U 
make  apparent  their  wise  doubts  and  persisting  "good  jeiijc/' whidi 
cannot  forsooth  lend  itself  to  anything  tri6ing  or  inomiBeqiiflitt; 
making  dulnesa  and  grim  reality  their  firm  allies,  they  fix  ihoiiaelm 
u|Km  an  immovable  pedestal  of  self-elevation,  rendering  it  a  iliiiB- 
btiiig-  block  to  less  material  matter,  and  look  down  upon  the  comBMB 
level  of  humiinity  with  supreme  contempt.  Or  should  they  deigmio* 
casionally  to  walk  the  carlb^  they  feel  disgusted  at  every  variation  ftom 
tlieir  own  dull  track,  from  which  they  never  deviate*  into  the  bri|hl 
aTid  flowery  patli  of  fancy,  or  incline  to  the  slightest  diversidB  mdi 
tlie  one-eyed,  straightforward  view  through  the  vista  of  life ;  hMUflf 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left^  they  resent  with  the  severitf 
even  of  insidicd  virtue  the  most  innocent  stratagem  tending  to  what 
they  call  deceive,  from  tlie  harmless  trilling  upon  a  pacJc  of  cards,  tn  tii« 
more  scientilic  craft  of  a  Ramo  Same,  In  shorty  any  departure  from  iJm 
broad  highway  uf  mailer  of  fact  and  dulness  is  looked  upon  by  tie 
Solomon  of  the  scene  as  little  less  than  a  wilful  affront  to  his  tolfiaa 
"^good  sensej"  and  thus  he  plods  onward,  neither  borrowing  nor  ksd* 
ing  to  the  most  innocent  diversion. 

People  of  this  class,  however  they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  iflOie- 
thing  in  common  by  which  they  may  be  easily  known  ;  the  diaeriaii* 
nating  stamp,  the  hrand  m  all  being  an  inveterate  grafity  ^  de- 
meanour^ immobility  of  muscle,  impassibility  of  counleiiaiioe  anii  i 
heart  destitute  of  emotion. 

Such  people  may  be  termed  the  wet  blankets  of  society,  the  Bughmn 
to  innocent  recreation,  the  Fee  fa  fums  to  youthful  jollity,  ajid  ikt 
Raw -heads  and  bloody  Jmncs  of  cheerful  meetings,  amidst  which  tkj 
stalk  about  like  monitory  ghosts  of  smothered  joys  to  aconff  awiy  tfct 
season's  enjoyment,  and  "mar  the  pleasure  of  the  time."  Like  nig>t' 
mares  tliey  pic^s  \.\\^\t  W^diiiv\  weight  upon  the  buoyant  bosoois  td  tfct 
light-heait^di  **  cVo\^%\t\^  \W  \svqVvwv  <a  ^w«w%  V^dvVv^il  blood/  «wJ 
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keeping  it  in  ^o&t  unnatural  bondage  for  kck  of  due  circulutton^ 
^ucli  dark  spectres  sliould  he  exorcised  from  the  liuunts  of  civil  life^ 
_fcnd  laiti,  like  the  body  of  the  fiery  Tt/fmil,  in  the  cliarnel  house,  to 
"•'fester  in  the  shroud  "of  their  oivu  deud  or  unhorti  sympathies. 

One  such  ohject  will,  by  his  murky  influence,  serve  to  cloud  a  whole 
atmosphere  of  mirth*  lie  will  uit  within  the  social  circle,  as  if  '^his 
soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart/'  unscathed^  untouched,  by  the  brisk 
lightning  Hashes  of  wit  and  fancy  which  are  wont  "  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar,"  slirjuking  alike  from  a  collision  with  hilarious  spirits  and  joyous 
youth,  whether  prone  to  a  holiday  gambol  or  seeking  by  simple  devices  to 
vary  local  pastime,  and  by  the  season's  license  *^  beguile  the  lazy  time 
With  some  delight/*  hiiply  to  relieve  the  tedhtm  of  a  rural  sojourn,  under 
stress  of  weather,  devising  means  whereby  to  warm  the  blood  which  might 
otherwise  be  chilled  by  bodily  inertion  and  wiatry  frosty  and  thus  keep 
harmony  in  '*  the  heart  sinner  chamber." 

Is  ke  not  a  happier,  a  wiser  man,  who  in  a  season  of  privileged 
foolery,  would  with  even  ostentatiouA  zeal>  and  well-assumed  uncon- 
sciousness, sutfer  the  supernumerary  appeudage,  sportively  attached 
by  the  approved  Ptckie  of  the  family,  to  dangle  ludicrously  at  his 
back,  even  to  the  humouring  of  the  Monhoddo  fhfon/  (whereby  hangs 
a  taii)^  and  permit  the  fanciful  superHuity  to  lag  alter  liim  through'* 
out  an  evening,  rather  than  bidk  the  light-hearted  and  laughter- 
loving  of  their  brief  periiid  of  simple  mirth  and  harmless  enjoyment,  by 
detecting  the  deformity  even  one  minute  before  the  given  time  ?  Thus 
located  at  a  time  when  horse-play  and  distorder  is  the  only  order  of  the 
day,  and  practical  joking,  no  Joie,  or  perhaps  the  ow/y  joke,  did  the 
reailtf  kind-hearted  man  ever  feel  tempted  by  the  demon  of  decorum 
to  frustrate  any  little  scheme  per[)etrated  agaiost  the  lordly  dignity  of 
man's  estate  by  tlie  happy  young  ! — above  all  when  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  some  rosy-fingered  Hebe  uf  ten  or  twelve  summers*  blow, 
whose  smooth  cheek*  have  never  been  the  channel  of  a  tear,  nor  her 
fair  brows  clouded  by  a  frotvn  I 

What  man  in  whose  bosom  the  germ  of  good-nature  is  implanted 
could,  when  finding  himself  within  the  Howery  chain  of  youthful  festi- 
vity and  gladness,  break  rudely  through  its  fragile  links,  and  with  a 
sullen  brow  turn  from  the  humour  of  the  scene,  or  attempt  to  substitute 
his  own  dull  unseasonable  '*  sense "  in  place  of  the  nonsense  which 
then  alone  is  seasonable,  ay,  and  sensible  too?  The  wise  man  fits 
his  behaviour  to  his  company ;  the  fool  is  alviays  struggling  to  fit  his 
company  to  himself.  Why  should  a  man  *'  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
him,  sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
by  being  peevish?"  Ought  he  not  rather,  in  order  to  "beguile  the 
time,  look  like  the  time  ?"  Who  of  sweet  nature's  framing  could  look 
into  the  jocund  face  of  assembled  childhood,  and  refuse  to  help  its 
dimples  to  play  ?  or  to  relax  his  own  less  practicable  muscles,  in  order 
to  set  theirs  in  motion  ?  What  eye  beaming  with  a  spark  of  benevcH 
lence  could  close  its  lids  upon  the  innocent  diversions  of  youth  ?  What 
man,  tvit/t  a  heart  in  ki»  hftsomj  could  balk  a  Christmas  game  oi  forfeits 
even  though  his  ow^u  dignity  be  the  exacted  penalty  ?  or  dissipate  the 
most  transparent  mystery  that  ever  the  malice  of  modern  sphinx  in- 
vented, by  seeing  through  it  at  once  ;  or  indeed  at  ail  until  the 
charm  be  duly  wound  up  ?  Would  anything  short  of  a  Jicnd  gncMs 
the  most  threadbare  enigma  that  a  Lady's  Magazine  of  the  olden 
time  ever  propounded,  and  duly  exfwunded  ?     Or  to  the  BiU^  Black 
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query  of  '*D'ye  give  il  up?"  simple  to  confess  Himaelf  Dtttncj^  gad 

not  tEdipus,  in  fact  no  conjuror ;  and  after  exciting  general  ridicuie 
at  hia  vague  and  futile  attempts  at  a  just  conclusdon,  meekly  tts^ 
the  solution  to  the  smallest  boy  in  company  I 

What  GuIliver-propi>rtianed  fellow  could^  with  any  grace  of  manliiimi 
refuse  to  subject  lumself  to  be  the  souffre  douleur  of  the  Lillipulitii 
tribe  for  the  time  beings  or  shrink  from  layiJig  himself  prostrate  lad 
bare  to  the  ticklings  and  pinches  of  their  tiny  fiin  ?  Is  there  a  hnnan 
being,  imbued  with  the  sympathies  of  his  kind^  whose  heart  would  oat 
leap  in  his  bosom  at  the  triumphant  shout  which  accoinpaiuet  btt 
awkward  sprawl  on  the  carpet  when  his  chair  is  dexterouslj  drtvn 
aside  by  the  younger  scion  of  the  house^  at  the  moment  he  is  mboultii 
seat  himself  gracefully  upon  it  P  Who  of  mortal  mould  would  rob  jocood 
childhood  of  a  single  ripple  of  its  baby  joy  by  confessing  that  the  h«4- 
neyed  trick  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  fall  rendered  harmleM^  by 
prt!cautit»n  ?  H'lto,  not  cold  to  the  dictates  of  hutfianiiy,  wouM  depriTe 
the  tiny  witling  of  hh  fond  belief^  that  by  the  force  and  on^jinabtT  of 
his  precocious  genius  he  had  maimed  his  grown*up  pltiymAte  Car  llll? 
i  the  real  lover  of  his  Jellow  creatures  affect  to  riike  Umsk  Ul 


die 


tfve 


Would  not 

fall  with  pain  and  dilficulty?    and  then,  with    diirers  well 
heart-delighting  contortions  and  grimacesj   limp  awkwar 
room,  as  if  suffering  incurably  from  the  direful  and  nr 
of  the  little  cherub's  humane  stratagem,  thereby^   dra^'  rw* 

newed  peals  of  heart*  delighting  merriment  from    the  1      _  -iitj 

babyhood,  and  precious  pearls  of  gratification  down  the  chubby  dictb 
of  the  half- frightened  yet  delighted  urchin,  whose  nlghlly  pfl4ig  at  tbt 
apparition  of  the  inexorable  nurse— her  dread  summons,  far  flioft 
appalling  than  that  of  **  Barnardine,  you  must  rise  and  be  hungfdr— 
has  on  every  previous  eveniog  sent  her  little  *'  hearer  weeping  to  bb 
bed," — his  pang  is  softened,  and  her  mandate  now  obeyed, — with  *'  sUw 
alacrity/'  'tis  true,  but  without  a  murmur,  and  the  injured  Qian*ft  bssii* 
with  ill-suppressed  mirlh  is  demurely  shaken  at  parting,  by  the  roif- 
cheeked,  fevered  imp,  who  with  head  turned  over  bis  shoulder,  diit^ 
pears  chuckling  at  the  pleasant  legend  with  which  the  nursery  WiBl 
are  destined  to  ring,  until  the  next  blissful  season  of  childish  impanitf 
returns. 

The  nursery  at  rest,  come  the  triumphs  and  gamesome  fcati  of  tkc 
elder  playmates  of  the  party,  the  comparative  nien  of  tlie  fiimiJy. 


I 


Chrisunai  cornea  but  once  a  yiear  I*' 


18  the  simultaneous  cry  of  the  noisy  crew  of  revellers.  And 
benevolent  and  Christian  heart  shut  itself  up  in  selfish  grarity 
a  season  of  such  holy  joy,  because  a  wise  head  assists  its  operatMitti  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  I  Wlio  could  refuse  to  make  memorable  to  thfat 
little  spirits  the  bk'ssed  Advent,  when  it  is  enjoined  to  eveiT  hvaisa 
creature,  from  youth  to  age,  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful  accorduig  t»  itt 
existing  capacities  and  harmless  tastes  ?  What  then,  I  mtk,  u  tlot 
being  made  of  who  at  such  a  period  would  disdiun  to  Ubt«A  c<Wi|il» 
cently  to  the  simplest  jest  that  ever  gentle  duhiei^  broke  opott  ili 
hearer,  or  tickled  the  tongue  of  age  and  imbecility  to  utter?  Wbt«l 
such  a  time  would  curtail  his  fellow  man  (i>r  boy)  of  a  niuglr  gfilii^ 
lion  in  his  |>ower  to  bestow  ?  What  man,  I  say,  who  is  »  majl.  mmU 
grun\ble  at  ^ndvu^  \\\u\««!L\i  vkj^  x\i«  Wvv,  \U^  tool,  the  ame  dtmmkd 
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the  afbreflaid  ''crew,"  with  closed  eyes  at  a  fitting  moment,  just  as  he 
is  lustily  calling  out  "  hot  cockles  I"  felicitously  seated  in  a  tub  of  coid 
water?  CaUans  must  his  nature  he^  who,  when  invested  with  the 
bandeau  of  Colin  Mailiard,  would  flinch  £h»m  having  his  most  malig- 
nant com  trampled  upon  by  a  wilfiil  well-shod  little  foot,  in  order,  as 
he  is  iacetiously  informed,  "  to  set  him  going  in  the  game  I"  Or, 
when  fairly  turned  off  and  groping  for  a  successor,  to  whom,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Great  Mogul,  he  may  throw  the  discriminating  handkerchief, 
object  to  have  his  fore-fin^  conducted  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  told  by  the  witling  of  the  first  form,  that  he 
"  bums  r  Or  in  such  state  of  helpless  sufferance,  neglect  to  roar  lus- 
tily, as  ejcpected,  under  the  truly  whimsical  infliction  of  a  bitten  thumb, 
for  which  a  distended  mouth  in  possession  of  its  eye-teeth  has  gaped 
SQCoessfolly.  Who>  boasting  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  could  deny 
his  aeency  to  the  repetition  of  so  good  a  Joke !  (the  more  especi- 
ally if  the  already  wounded  finger  bleed  copiously)  even  though  the 
smart  of  the  pleasantry  endure  beyond  the  season's  limit  ?  He  is  not  a 
man  but  a  monster  who,  having  caught  his  tartar,  would  not  stealthily 
raise  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  perceiving  that  the  capture  was 
not  a  popular  one,  resolve  to  please  "  the  general "  by  letting  slip  the 
particular  party ;  and,  further  would  he  not,  though  almost  exhausted 
by  his  exertions  for  the  common  joy  of  the  company  into  which  he  is 
enlisted,  nnmnrmuringly  obey  the  understood  desire  to  keep  him  its 
slave  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ?  How  then,  with  such  feelings,  can  he 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  boy  who  has  unwittingly  come  within  his  grasp  ? 
or  foil,  after  a  plausible  investigation  of  his  muscular  and  longitudinal 
dimensions,  to  affix  a  misnomer  to  his  captive,  and  naturally  mistake 
for  the  well-grown  youth  of  twelve,  the  stunted  boy  of  seven,  whom  he 
relinquishes  amid  a  shout  which  might,  by  its  vigour  and  sound,  stifle  the 
warwhoop  of  an  Indian  camp ;  and  has  not  this  benevolent  man — I  am 
sure  he  has — previously  answered  the  preliminary  and  initiatory  question 
of ''  How  many  horses,  &c"  with  the  ingenuous  assurance  that  his  ''  fa- 
ther has  no  horses,  nor  stable  ?"  by  which  naSf  informality  placing  his  in- 
tellects in  the  very  lowest  scale  of  human  merit  ?  Will  not  a  generous  and 
candid  mind  seek  by  such  amiable  concessions  to  add  importance  to  the 
presiding  krd  of  misrule  bj  the  glory  of  instructing  "  a  grown  up  man  ?" 
Who,  I  repeat,  with  a  gram  of  feeling,  would  answer  the  aforesaid  ques- 
tion correctly,  although  dictated  to  him  again  and  again  by  a  dozen 
pair  of  zealous  lips,  or  hesitate  to  bring  upon  himself  general  derision  at 
his  stupidity,  ana  the  exulting  acclamation,  that  he  ''  knows  nothing  /"* 
These  masculine  felicities  closed,  and  the  aforesaid  troop  of  "  merry 
masters  "  dismissed  like  their  tiny  predecessors  to  their  feverish  dreams, 
their  compliant  playfellow,  nothing  loth,  also  retires  from  his  labour  of 
love,  jaded  and  sore  all  over  with  the  effects  of  his  benevolent  submis- 
sions, yet  will  he  even  /A^n— albeit  his  philanthropy  is  secretly  oozing 
out  at  every  pore,  even  to  his  finger  ends-^iot  refuse,  on  entering  his 

**  That  first-rate  observer  of  human  character,  from  the  *^  pulinf^  infant  '*  to  the 
^<  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,**  Mathevea,  was  a  universal  favourite  with  children 
of  every  age  and  humour ;  and  it  was  observable  that  he  recommended  himself  to 
tbem  by  assuming  the  voice,  manner,  and  language  of  a  younger  child  than  the  one 
to  whom  he  talked,  always  displaying  his  inferiority  in  acquirement  and  good 
breeding,  thereby  elevating  the  little  egotists  in  their  own  dear  love^  and  raising 
eventually  a  laugh  at  his  comparative  ignorance  and  pueriliiff^  by  whicK  tmaxa  V^ 
never  failed  to  obtain  the  popularity  he  sought  with  tkcwe  \iu\e  m\i^VxT«k  <A.  tmku 
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chamber,  to  be  duly  and  satisfactorily  friglitened  by  the  apptiUmg  t|»- 
parition  uf  a  hoTJse-broom,  **  with  each  particular  hair  on  end,  like  quills 
upnii  the  fretful  porcupine,"  claburdtely  daciiTatedenJemme,  and  prnp- 
ped  upright  behind  the  door  ;  and  this  shock  surmounted,  can  be  dcnf 
his  un{|ualitied  conviction  thut  the  shapeless  bolster,  night-capped  lad 
reclining  lane^uishingly  upon  hh  pillow,  ia  in  reality  a  f<iir  introda 
whose  indiscreet  admiration  of  him  has  led  her  to  exceed  the  pre^cTibfd 
bounds  of  feminine  decorum  ?  No ;  as  a  maiter  of  course — numgre  kb 
aching  bones — he  will  steal  back  to  the  supper-room^  and  with  an  lirtif 
concern,  in  a  stage  whisper,  expUiin  his  delicate  dilemma  to  th«  d6fr 
branches  of  the  family,  in  order  to  be  heartily  laughed  at  br  ti>f 
younger.  Returning  to  his  chamber,  where,  in  the  intenral  of  hit  ab- 
sence, a  gkss  of  water  has  been  skilfully  balanced  on  the  top  of  ti»f 
open  door ;  at  his  first  touch  the  glass,  being  a  tumbler ^—falU^  tnd  fU 
contents  act  as  a  shower-bath  upon  his  devoted  head.  Hta  ooiuttitntT 
still  unshaken  by  this  little  pleasantry,  he  exchanges,  with  a  plijLi> 
thropic  smile,  his  sprinkled  coat  for  a  robe  de  chambre,  tn  whkh— 
ftU  dmr^fird  locked  and  bolted — he  at  length  seats  himself  before  \k 
cheerful  fire,  feet  on  fender,  and  in  perfect  comfort  after  the  excitweot 
of  the  evening,  taking,  by  way  of  sedative  before  going  to  bed,  ft  bod^ 
over  which  he  incontinently  drops  into  a  deep  tdeep,  &om  whidi  lie  it 
length  att'akes  to  find  himself  almost  frozen,  his  ftre  and  eandlM  qafU 
burnt  out.     In  shivering  haste  he  now  undresses,  and  ir  ^  vm 

to  the  bed,  into  which  he  stepst  and  in  the  same  moment  .mml 

obliged  to  step  out  again,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  tiiAt  marvelliKii 
complexity,  ycleped  *Utti  apple-me  bed !**  n  feminine  ingenuity,  %h$ 
difficulties  of  which— in  total  darkness,  en  chemise,  and  the  quicknlfer 
at  freezing  point^ — he  at  length  vanquishes,  but  not  until  hii  di«p» 
sition  for  sleep  is  totally  frost*bitten  ;  nevertheless,  if  he  be  the  man  " 
fake  him  for  J  he  will  be  prepared  to  "trammel  up  the  consequeno;" 
his  unrest,  by  appearing  tlie  next  morning  at  the  break fast-table  m 
cramped  attitude — ^where  confronted  by  the  fair  **  contrivers  of  thsat 
barms,"  he  is  greeted  with  a  demure,  hypocritical  **  hope  that  he  nerted 
well  V  Then  will  the  candid  man  confess  that  he  bad  ncl,  in  hn, 
slept  remarkably  sound,  for  that,  by  an  evident  miscalculation  of  lii» 
longiiudinai  pro|7ortionB,  the  housemaid  had  somehow  made  up  hii  M 
too  shorty  by  which  accident  he  had  been  compelled  to  remain  all  atflit 
in  a  siiiin^  posture  !  Morpheus  himself  must  reioice  in  a  ftleepw 
night,  when  listening  to  ihe  glorious  outbreak  of  hearty  mirib  vjiidk 
follows  such  harmless  embellishments. 

In  short,  pleasure,  in  whatever  form  bestowed^  \%  a  self-rfptyli^ 
debt  which  we  owe  to  one  another,  and  innumerable  are  the  iniii" 
that  help  to  sweeten  life's  daily  bread  at  the  Hmall  cost  of  i  Inviil 
portion  of  our  individual  ease  and  selfishness.  We  must  not,  maffgtfif 
exclude  the  redoubtable  Mjjor  Longliow  !  What  a  mine  of  €iittff1aia» 
ment  had  remained  uncultivated  had  we  not  Unt  him  our  tars,  uil 
refused  to  marvel  at  his  marvels !  Who  that  heard  cam  ever  forgtC  Im 
stirring  recital  of  the  death  of  liis  unfortunate  lady  from  an  Indiitfirotf 
dc  soleii,  which  one  day  after  dinner,  in  the  presence*  of  himndl  a«i 
friends,  reduced  her  to  a  heap  of  ashes!  or  of  the  admirable  sang  frmi 
with  which  the  Miijor,  nccustomed,  as  he  said,  to  fitich  results  ^hn 
in  another  more  intensely  hot  climate,  he  had  seen  8a!amandt'r«  tfnf 
down  dead  w\ih  t\ie  \wai \  And  how  did  this  man  of  **  muscle*'  ©ff* 
the  dire  caAamil^  >     T^^  &usv^^  cib\>aw|j  \va  '"^  fC\itfiitg<ir4  **  and  *'  ^••^ 
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sMwmks,"  and  edUr  i 
away  ikeir  wnttrts$  ! 
a  lie?-* 

Immortal  '. 
thee,  tboa  liar  of  tW  int  i 

Oh,  je  eternal 
chain  the  qnidc  to  the  ^emL  I — Y^ 
latiTes! — ^Ye  jojiev  aad  jw-^eajjug  « 
who  never  jcv  a  joke, 
your  tireaome  detiSb  of  '^frnds,*  ta 
exmnding  &hle  aa  the  abofv? 

jBoi&Mgr  apart,  i^ai  cavpanaa  m  amre  cresie£ 

an  imaginative  i -      -  -    - 

ter-of-&t  indiridnal,  whaae 

him  regard  aa  tarmaterial  all 

gihle  form  that  mar  he  palpaMe  tm 

who  is  inTariahlj  pre-infinMd  of  i 

studied  or  ftrtnhoos  knovled^  defeats  ererr  ctf«rt  aa  ocr  part 

appear  wiser  than  himftelf,  even  ta  ^be  hwttrriag  af  a  crsapet ! 

short,  one  who  "knows"  enrytkimg,  and  wiH  bciieTe  iuaiMM£,  mmd 

very  Utile  of  thai  ! 

in  tmth,  we  are  all  Terr  apt  to  Iaa|!h  at,  and  anrrimti  despue, 
what  is  termed  rmlgar  creSdiiy  ;  bnt  Thare  often  thought  ve  ought 
with  greater  justice  ezpteas  oonteocpt  fm  what  maj  be  called  mlgar 
tn-crraolity ! 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  nther  be  the  Trriest  g^H  that  ercr 
akimmed  a  dock  pond,  beliering  that  he  had  croned  the  broad  Atlantic, 
than  the  wuserable  ttretck^  who,  baring  read  Gnllirer  s  TnTels  throngji- 
out  without  a  smile,  grarely  afirmed  that  he  ^  kM^cd  npcn  the  work 
to  be  ON  iwiprobableJiciioM  from  begimmMg  to  ends' 

•  Vide  Jiatbevs  *'  At  Home.** 


SONNET  FROM  PETRARCH, 


TSAXSLATED     BT    LADT     JTUGEXT. 

I  oo  lamenting  o*er  my  days  past  by, 
Those  days  consumed  in  love  of  mortal  thing, 
Without  attempt  to  mount,  I  haring  wing 
Perchance  to  soar  and  g^ve  example  high. 
Thou,  who  dost  see  my  deep  iniquity, 
luTisible,  immortal,  heavenly  King, 
Aid  the  frail  soul  in  her  wild  wandering. 
In  what  defective  from  thy  grace  supply  ; 
So  I,  with  strife  and  storm  wont  to  contend. 
May  thus  in  peace  and  haven  die.    I  see 
How  vain  the  past,  yet  blameless  be  the  end; 
0*er  that  short  span  of  life  now  left  for  me, 
And  at  its  close,  thy  saving  hand  extend — 
ThoQ  know*st  I  have  no  hope  in  aught  but  Thee, 
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style,  their  painted  skin-clad  bodies,  and  their  bead- ornamented  necks 
and  waists. 

When  we  look  upon  the  picture  presented  by  a  glance  of  Dover,  in 
this  present  year  1846 — ^its  magnificent  buildings,  its  fortified  heights, 
and  castellated  grandeur,  with  the  polished  votaries  of  fashion  driv- 
ing about,  and  displaying  their  embellishments  and  their  equipages 
in  the  gay  scene,  whilst  a  hissing  steam  train  darts  its  swift  and  fiery 
course  through  the  chalky  cliff,  (like  some  serpent  of  a  fairy  tale, 
piercing  the  very  caverns  of  the  earth), — when  we  contrast  this  wiih 
the  Dover  of  the  Britons,  consisting  of  a  few  wigwams  reared  in  a 
lonely  valley,  and  peopled  by  a  ferocious-looking  race  of  painted  barba- 
rians^ and  a  fleet  of  osier-built  vessels  tossing  in  the  bay,— -the  change 
is  sufficiently  startling. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  on  the  Kentish  coast  Csesar  first  beheld 
war-chariots,  and  they  immediately  engaged  his  attention,  for  he  ob- 
served that  they  had  the  swiftness  of  the  horse  and  the  stability  of  the 
foot  in  battle.  The  source  from  whence  the  rude  Britons  obtained  their 
hints  of  this  strange  mode  of  fighting,  has  indeed  been  a  subject  of 
speculation  with  antiquarians  :  some  have  affirmed  that  the  Phoenicians 
imported  them  to  Britain  when  they  came  to  traffic  for  tin. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Dover  we  take 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  entire  island.  According 
to  Ceesar,  the  Britons  formed  a  matrimonial  society  in  which  ten  or 
twelve  persons  had  a  community  of  wives.  The  family  all  slept  in  one 
hut  or  wigrwam,  consisting  pf  a  single  apartment,  in  the  middle  of  which 
they  lighted  a  fire,  the  inmates  lying  upon  moss  or  rushes  ;  war  or  the 
chase  only  rousing  them  from  their  native  indolence.  The  Romans 
used  Dover  as  a  port,  from  their  first  settlement  in  Britain,  making  a 
road  from  thence  to  Canterbury. 

It  would  appear  that  when  Julius  Caesar  first  cast  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Dover,  his  galleys  floated  over  the  very  spot  where  the  present  town 
now  stands.  From  the  time  of  his  landing  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
except  that  they  built  on  the  Castle  Hill  and  in  the  town,  wc  have  little 
information  of  what  the  Romans  did  at  Dover.  In  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian^  it  was  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  on  the  Kentish 
coast,  and  the  Legi6  Secunda  Augusta  was  removed  from  Isca-Silurum 
and  Caer^Leon  to  the  different  fortresses  in  Kent.  Theodosius  ordered 
them  to  Richborough  between  the  years  of  Christ  364  and  367.  From 
this  place  the  different  detachments  were  marched  to  their  stations. 
Dover  having  the  first  cohort,  1200  strong,  and  being  also  the  head- 
quarters at  this  period,  claimed  the  post  of  honour,  and  custody  of  the 
eagle.  The  remains  of  the  bath  built  by  this  detachment  have  been 
diMovered  near  the  stream  in  the  valley.  It  must  have  been  a  magni- 
fioent  structure,  containing  the  hypocaustum  or  soutcrrain,  the  balneum, 
tbe  concamerata,  the  sudatorium,  the  tepidarium,  and  the  trigidarium.* 
Thu  building  originally  covered  a  considerable  part  of  the  site  of  the 
west  end  of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  yard ;  but  on  interring  the  dead,  the 
remains  have  been  destroyed. 

*  By  the  inscription  on  some  of  tlie  immense  tiles  dug  up  at  this  part,  it  would 
appear  that  this  bath  was  built  by  the  Britannic  legion,  after  its  removal  to  the 
Kentish  ooiit,  and  tiiat  it  must  have  been  almost  the  last  Romuiu  ^\^ca  x^\v£^'\w 
Dover  valley. 
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Cinque  Port  to  a  state  of  ruin  and  misery  ;  for  soon  after  his  arrival  we 
find  that  Dover  was  reduced  by  fire  to  only  nine-and-twenty  houses. 
Although  there  is  no  record  that  the  **  hot  Duke "  ordered  this  deed^ 
yet,  as  an  army  was  assembled,  on  his  landing  in  England,  to  oppose 
Iiim,  and  as  he  besieged  and  took  the  Castle^  beheaded  the  governor  and 
his  second  in  command,  and  committed  other  dreadfiil  acts  of  brutality 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, — it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  was 
quite  as  likely  to  have  burned  and  destroyed  their  edifices  and  dwellings. 

Dover  was  the  first  of  the  Cinque  Ports  incorporated  by  a  charter. 
It  had  from  the  remotest  period,  by  virtue  of  its  situation,  enjoyed  es- 
pecial privileges ;  and  the  whole  of  these  were  confirmed  under  Edward 
the  First.  At  this  period  Dover  owned  twenty  stout  vessels,  each  able 
to  contain  one-and-twenty  well-armed  men. 

When  the  Conqueror  felt  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he 
turned  an  eye  of  favour  upon  Dover.  Doubtless,  even  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  burning,  slaying,  and  destroying,  he  foresaw  that  a  time 
might  come  when  he  should  have  to  repair  so  important  a  port ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  he  enclosed  the  town  with  a  strong  and  massive 
wrnll,  with  gates  and  towers,  some  of  the  foundations  being  laid  with 
stone  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy.  From  the  year  1132  till  1227 
were  the  palmy  days  of  Dover.  With  strong  walls,  towers,  and  battle- 
ments, the  warder's  horn  sounded,  and  the  strict  watch  and  ward  of  the 
Cinque  Port  guard  was  kept  with  jealous  eye  upon  the  battlements  and 
ramparts.  Five  splendid  churches  were  then  standing  in  architectural 
beauty  togetho:  with  the  grey  towers  and  walls  of  the  priory  and  Maisan 
Dim. 

From  the  little  we  know  of  the  towns  of  this  time  it  would  appear  that 
although  walled  and  wdl  secured  by  gate-houses  and  towers,  they  were 
much  more  irregular  than  even  at  a  later  period  when  such  fortifications 
were  dispensed  with  ;  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  even  at  the  Norman  pe» 
riody  being  detached  and  built  without  much  regard  to  the  formation  of 
streets.  Some  have  supposed  that  Dover  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  by 
the  Romans,  but  as  their  fleet  commanded  the  sea  it  would  appear  such 
artificial  defence  was  then  unnecessary,  and  that  it  was  un walled  till 
William  the  Conqueror's  time. 

The  duty  of  the  warders  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  to  make  frequent 
roaiids  donng  the  night,  to  parade  the  streets,  and  to  apprehend  all 
▼agrant  men  and  disorderly  wives ;  and  especially  to  take  every  precau- 
CaoD  against  fire ;  every  inhabitant  being  especially  required  to  keep  a 
tab  of  water -before  his  wooden  dwelling.  The  wardmen,  also,  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  in  the  towers,  looking  out  for  the  piratical  or  hos- 
tile sail  seaward,  and  the  approach  of  armed  foes  landward. 

The  Maison  Dieu  in  Dover,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  John  by  Hu- 
bert de  Borgh.  It  was  situate  in  Biggin  ward,  and  intended  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pilgrims  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  continent ; 
and  the  brethren  and  sisterhood  of  the  establishment  were  enjoined  to 
use  ho8|ntality  to  strangers. 

Two  sbters,  Agnes  and  Beatrice,  gave  lands  and  tenements  to  provide 
a  priest  to  officiate  in  a  chapel  ui  the  town. 

King  John  signed  precepts  in  this  house  to  all  earls,  knights,  barons, 
and  military  tenants,  to  appear  at  Dover  on  the  21st  of  A^rilfot  ^^«^^a 
•  of  the  kingdom  and  preservation   of  iheir  own  Wves.    TVl\%  Vc^^ki^V 

\s  ^  ^ 
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toother  80  lar^c  n  ti  umber  of  knights^  retiynerSf  horses,  ^o 
provisions  were  not  to  be  found  for  their  support,  and  all  tliu'sf  >w 
were  not  completely  armed  and  equipped  were  according W  dlsoiMC 
sixty  thousand  heavily  armed  troops  remaining.  It  was  whtUt  Jobaiv 
waiting  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  power^  in  expectation  of  Philip  tai 
his  army,  that  Pandulph  sent  two  Knights  Templars  to  him  to  pni]n9i 
a  conference,  and  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Maison  Dieu*  Attltf 
Maison  Diea,  in  Dover,  it  is  believed  that  John  did  homage  to  Pto* 
dulph*  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  the  humilialiog  rilM 
which  feudal  barons  require  of  their  tenants.  The  haughty  legale  lMa| 
fieated  on  a  throne,  the  King  was  iDtrodueed,  and  kneeling  befoft  ik 
priest  lifted  up  his  joined  hands,  and  putting  them  between  those  ol  lb 
legate  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope.  Many  other  English  tnonarohi  iii| 
upon  occasions  of  import  to  the  kingdom,  held  conferences  at  the  BflMi 
Dieu.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  glory  of  the  Maisoo  Dwi 
departed  from  it,  and  it  became  a  victualling  office,  and  in  Etisabitb'i 
reign  we  ind  it  on  lease  to  Thomas  Boone,  a  maltster,  at  sixty  poaadi 
per  annum.  The  remains  of  the  church  of  this  edifice  is  all  thil  wiw 
is  left  to  point  out  the  place  where  the  great  Hubert  de  BiirBfc*«* 
pended  so  much  money. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover  is  highly  romantic;  the  lotaii 
embosomed  in  lofty  heights,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  bifiid»  v& 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  mountain  and  valley.  WhtUt  raiDlilSog  Ufm 
the  hills  around  thin  Cinque  Port,  we  defy  the  most  maiter«of*faci  ^ 
son,  the  veriest  railroad  surveyor,  to  be  untufiuenced  by  itaprNiifltt 
of  the  early  days  of  Britain.  Those  grassy  trenches  in  which  "tke 
thistle  shakes  his  lonely  head,  and  the  moss  whbtles  in  the  wind**'- 
those  dark  patches  of  woodbud  in  the  gorges  atid  parses  of  the  hSk. 
all  apeak  of  a  bygone  lime  when  the  beacon  of  the  barbariaa,  aad  i^ 
pick  and  spade  of  the  Roman  were  busy  upon  the  wold.     When 

Far  ov«r  hill  Atid  vallpy. 
The  mi^htv  hiiK  ra  spread, 
Aud  with  a  tbotuand  watch- fire«^ 
Tlie  midtiigbt  nkv  wat  red. 

Then  again,  as  the  eye  wanders  from:  these  more  oncit-ni 
turns  towards  the  towers  of  the  distant  castle»  the  dtivalroos  adscf  1^ 
iforman  recur  to  our  thoughts  ;  the  scene  shifts  and  wc  live  ia  tlw* 
splendid  days  which  Shakspr^are  ha^t  realised  in  hi*  hiftorical  |pk?^ 
Southward  from  Dover  stands  the  cliff  which  lias  the  honoor  of  ii^ 
tification  with  8hakfipeare*s  descriptiou  in  King  Lear.  It  rcaciiliiP^ 
three  hundred  and  filly  feet  above 

**  The  murmurinjf  lurge, 
Ttint  on  the  uDuiimtier*d  idle  pebblec 

Landward  the  steep  ascent  to  its  summit  rises  from  a  rallcyi 
portions  of  the  cliff  have  repeatedly  fallen,  it  was  doubilcia 


*  Shak$p4»ue  mjikes  Hul^ri  Da  Burgh  the  MroolouM  inntrumcBi  vim^ita^ 
to  render  Arthur  of  UrctKgne  unfit  for  rub  by  loss  of  tiglit,  by  tmnil^i^  tf" 
of  lhi4t  vrince  out  with  a  red-hot  iron.  It  u  aomcwhai  cunoits  (Uioafi  wm  |f«* 
rully  Vnown")  vWat  xV\«  ^Ttt.T\M%\\\«T  ul  \)«  ^Nxr^ti  himself  tuF«r^  m  noiiltf  P*!"^ 
uient ,  A  (t«T  iX^c  XxiVvV  ot  T\\vGi\i&\>w}  W  U\\  \tv\ii:v  ^^bib  \k«Au&%  oC  Jiii  mfta^^  t^ ' 
by  order  of  Kiiv^  Wout^  Vv*  e^e*  vt«fc\jv\irvA  wvv* 
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in  Shakspeare's  time  than  it  is  now.  It  is  howerer  a  qoestion,  we  think, 
whether  this  cliff  is  indeed  the  veritahle  height  Sbakspeare  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  when  he  wrote  the  passage.  We  think  it  is  not^  bat  on  the 
contrary,  that  one  of  the  cliffs  nearer  the  town  better  answers  the  bard's 
description. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  an  hospital  was  built  near  Dover  by  a 
monk  of  St.  Martin's  named  Godwin.  The  piece  of  land  called  Thega 
was  given  for  its  site.  This  was  the  hospital  for  lepers ;  nineteen  thoa- 
sand  of  similar  houses  had  been  erected  in  Europe  for  persons  affected 
with  this  loathsome  disease.  Many  of  the  rules  for  those  admitted  were 
somewhat  curious  for  a  religious  house.  They  were  ordered  after  their 
first  sleep  to  sit  up  in  their  beds  and  say  a  paternoster.  Such  a  rule 
was  not  out  of  place;  but  they  were  also  forbidden  to  tap  at  the 
women's  dormitory  in  the  night,  or  play  any  pranks  or  make  any 
assignation  ;  a  prohibition  which  would  seem  to  infer  that  they  had  not 
altogether  been  entirely  given  to  religious  contemplation  during  their 
prayers.  They  were  to  share  equally  all  profits  arising  from  their  dairy, 
their  poultry,  and  their  sucking-pigs,  and  no  member  was  permitted  to 
riemain  all  night  out  of  the  establishment.  These  unhappy  lepers  were 
also  enjoined  to  a  life  of  strict  retirement,  and  (like  the  poor  clapt  up  in 
a  modem  union)  were  forbidden  to  live  in  any  room  or  cell  ha?ing 
^ther  arrow  slit,  loophole,  or  window  commanding  a  prospect  of  town, 
or  road,  or  thoroughfare. 

This  house  was  suppressed,  together  with  the  Maison  Dieu ;  and  the 
buildings  were  demolished  by  a  zealous  reformer  named  Bouille,  a  citizen 
of  Dover,  who,  without  any  commission,  so  effectually  bestirred  himself 
io  the  good  work,  that  he  left  scarce  a  stone  to  trace  the  edifice  by. 
Like  the  Cromwellian  reformers  of  a  later  day,  so  eager  was  he  for  gain, 
that  he  even  pulled  up  the  grave-stones  and  plundered  the  dead.  The 
church  of  St.  Martin's  (according  to  an  ancient  chronicle)  was  built  by 
Withred,  King  of  Kent.  Withred  also  built  several  edifices  in  Dover 
for  the  accommodation  of  twenty-two  secular  canons,  which  he  removed 
from  the  castle.  They  had  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  church ;  these  canons  and  several  of  their  members  were  chap- 
lains to  the  King.  The  conduct  of  the  canons  of  this  edifice  presents  a 
curious  picture  of  the  monks  of  old.  We  find  that  such  canons  con- 
tinued upwards  of  four  hundred  years  in  their  situation  in  the  town, 
where  they  built  three  churches,  and  maintained  authority  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  being  only  answerable  for  their  conduct  to  the  sovereign,  they 
stepped  accordingly  beyond  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  decorum.  In 
tihe  reign  of  Henry  the  First  they  were  accused  of  behaving  with  great 
indecorum  to  single  and  married  women,  both  within  and  without  the 
walb  of  the  town.  And  during  six  years  complaints  were  continually 
made  to  the  King  of  their  increasing  wickedness.  Not  only  were  these 
monks  gallant,  but  they  were  accused  of  worldly  cares,  temporal  pur- 
suits, dissipation,  and  wasting  their  revenue  in  extravagant  luxuries. 
Altogether  they  must  have  been  fit  companions  for  Father  Paul  or  Friar 
Tuck. 

The  Commissioners  who  were  first  sent  into  Kent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  religious  houses  at  Langdon,  Dover,  and  Folkstone,  give  an- 
jQther  picture  of  the  lives  of  the  jolly  old  monks,  whom  they  censure  for 
ineontinency,  and  their  idolatry  and  superstition,  nay,  even  coining  being 
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OLD  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  O.  LINKiKUS   BAKK8, 

AVTHOB  OF  *< SPRING  0ATBXKIK08,*'  '^LXOLIKE,   A   TALE   OF    THE 
heart/'  "LATS  for   the   TIHES,*'  "IRA,"  ETC. 

Hurrah  t  for  old  Chmtmas,  the  hearty  and  jolly, 

Humh !  for  old  ChrisUiias,  the  friend  of  us  all, 
Who  laogfat  at  the  frowns  of  griin-faced  melancholy, 

AndoooBes  with  a  transport  to  great  and  to  tmidl. 
Up,  up  I  let  OS  dfink  to  the  jocund  old  fellow. 

Though  wrinkled  has  brow,  and  his  lockn  silirer-grey. 
Yet  his  footstep  is  li^t,  and  his  heart,  it  is  mellow 

As  any  that  jcnns  in  our  banquet  to  day. 
Then  pluck  from  the  misletoe,  pluck  from  the  hoUy, 

The  red  with  the  white  in  a  chaplet  appear. 
While  we  banish  dull  care,  which  to  cherish  is  foUy, 

And  drink  to  old  Christmas,  the  king  of  the  year. 

The  sage  has  declared,  with  a  solemn  conviction. 

The  moment  tiiat  *s  present  can  only  be  ours, — 
The  poet  has  painted,  m  beautiful  fiction, 

The  land  of  the  future  all  teeming  with  flowers, — 
The  painter  has  dreamt  of  the  past,  and  its  glory 

Depicted  in  colours  that  nerer  can  die. 
But  the  future  and  past  is  an  old  ballad  story, 

There  *s  naught  like  the  present  good  cheer  to  supply. 
Then  fill  up  the  goblet,  for  where  is  the  spirit. 

Whose  eye,  whether  sparkling  or  dimm*d  by  a  tear. 
Would  not  if  it 's  honest,  most  eagerly  merit 

This  bumper  to  Christinas — the  king  of  the  year. 

Hurrah !  for  old  Christmas,  good  feeling  and  gladness 

Are  his  by  a  right  which  is  truly  divine; 
He  robs  the  proud  heart  of  its  cankering  sadness. 

And  deems  there 's  no  virtue  but  springs  from  the  vine. 
He  pledges  past  times  round  the  cottager's  ingle. 

He  lights  up  the  smiles  of  the  young  and  the  gay. 
Delighting  in  pleasured  deep  fountain  to  mingle. 

The  kindliest  feelings  that  suffer  decay. 
His  stay  may  be  short,  but  his  reign  shall  be  merry, 

For  whenever  he  comes  'tis  a  token  of  cheer. 
Then  drink  to  his  health,  and  the  red  holly  berry, 

The  friend  of  Old  Christmas,  the  king  of  the  year. 

Hurrah  !  for  old  Christmas,  again  fill  the  chalice, 

Be  first  and  be  foremost  to  raise  the  glad  shout 
When  hope  lights  the  cottage,  and  mirth  fills  the  palace. 

The  song  and  the  carol  should  never  ring  out ; 
For  sorrow  and  care  are  twin-sisters  of  pleasure. 

They  rest  in  her  bosom,  they  walk  in  her  train. 
And  permitted  to  taste,  they  will  empty  the  measure 

The  brifffatest  to-morrow  shall  ne*er  fill  again  ; 
Then  pluck  from  the  mistletoe,  pluck  from  the  holly. 

The  red  with  the  white  in  a  chaplet  appear ; 
Let  us  drive  away  care,  which  to  cnerish  is  folly. 

And  drink  to  old  Christmas,  the  king  of  the  year. 
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FOUNDED  ON  A  SPANISO  ANECDOTE  0¥  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTOR?. 

RV    THOUASJNA   HOM. 
WITH    AK     ILLUSTRATIOK     BY     LEECH. 

TnE  Val  cle  Ctirriedo,  situ^jted  on  the  northern  houndMrjvii 
Asturias,  ia  one  of  the  most  romantic  «potJ  in  Spain.     Tber»| 
Beems  to  have  eoncentrated  all  her  charms  to  compose  •  pic 
excelled  in  the  moat  ftmciful  creations  of  poet  or  iiainter,     Tovm^ 
hills,  covered  with  virgin  forests,  and  tingetl  with  every  bi>c  ( 
dure, — foaming  torrents  dashing  down  loJ\y  prccipiceii,— «t« 
ways  'i^e  ladders  leading  to  ihe  clouds,  and  accessible  onlj 
mountain  hind   or  the  intrepid  hrigand,— all   form   a  pon 
which  wild  grandeur  and  sylvan   beauty  are  fantast*'^^'* 
and  when  tinged  with  the  warm  glow  of  a  Spanish  s; 
has  perhaps  no  parallel  on  earth*     In  the  centre  of  ti 
riedo,  lies  the  little  village  of  La  Vega ;  and  in  the  i 
nity  of  the  latter  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  seign^iruii  j 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  waa  the  residence  of*  f&mHjpj 
name  is  illustrious  in  Spanish  history. 

On  a  warm  spring  evening  in   tic  year  1562^  m  weO-niMii 
cavalier  was  riding  slowly  up  a  hill  in  the  nei    "  "kxhI  j 

castle.     On  a  grassy  plain,  torming  the   summi" 
rose  a  chapel  dedicated  to  NueFtra  Senora  de  la  ^ 
had  that  day  been  cclebratetl  by  the  inhabitants 
district*     The  chime  of  the  chapel  bells  announced   the  i:lc 
vesper  service,   and  parties  of  villagers,  wending   their  hod 
way,  filled  the  air  with  their  pious  chaunt^*     The  barMtisao  I 
to  have  been  attracted  to  the  spot  merely  by  the  love  of  i 
He  was  aUsorbed  in  thoughtful   reverie  ;  and   truly  the  mc 
scene  which  unfolded  itself  around  was  one  which  the  tve  i 
templation  might  well  love  to  rest  on»     The  sun  was 
beneath  a  mass  of  purple  clouds,  whose  fantastic  outJj 
tints  suggested  to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  an  aerial  AII3 
In  calm  contrast  with  the  splendour  of  the  wcstert*  Av   ^ 
deep  blue  canopVf  which,  advancing  from  the  timt,  l 
shadowed  the  village  and  the  cattle  of  La  Vega.     Bu.  ,.,.   ..iblia 
picture  thus  visible  at  once  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth, 
unobserved  by  the  solitary  rider,  whose  abstractioti  of  mind 
dered  hfni  heedless  of  all  external  objects. 

This  person,  whose  listlessness  and  languor  were  apparent  e^ 
the  slow  lingering  pace  of  his  horse,  was  Don  Felix  ae  la  Vegi»  la 
and  master  of  the  ^lar  and  the  cor/ i/o*  constituting  the  chief  jiortia 
of  the  village  honoure<i  by  his  name.      A  casual    observer  mi|i» 
naturally  have  supposed  l>on  Felix  to  be  sinking  bene«th  tbt I 
weariness  of  lite,  yet  he  enjoyed  advantages  well  calculated  to  I 
and  lighten  the  ordinary  cares  of  existence.     He  was  a  youn| 
handsome  man,  possessed  of   rank  and  fortune.     He  hari 
since  his  birth  in  a  district  which  was  the  hereditary  dotnaiQI 
ancestors.     There  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  happy  and  proifii 
—the  sunshine  of  his  days  unclouded  by  misfortune  or  sorrow. 
complete  \\\%  Ua\^^mess  he  was  mai  ried  to  Dofia  Franci^ca  Fcnwo- J 
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'  dez,  a  young  A?tunan  lady  of  siirpasaing  beauty,  and  he  was  the 
father  of  three  lovely  children. 
^v  At  the  time  here  alluded  to,  Dona  Fran ci sea  was  absent  from  her 
^Hboine.  About  a  fortnight  previously,  she  had  set  outj  accompanied 
^Mjy  her  father,  to  a  distant  part  of  Spain,  where  her  presence  was 
^Hnecessary  in  claiming  some  property  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  niater- 
"nal  relative,  Don  Felix  felt  his  solitude  weari.^ionie  and  gloomy.  It 
is  true  that  excepting  the  charms  of  natural  scenery,  the  domain  of 
^^Ija  Vega  had  few  attractions  that  could  console  his  temporary 
^Kwidowhood.  Therefore  it  was  that  on  the  evening  in  question  he 
^■sallied  forth,  as  it  were  mechanically,  to  take  hiiS  solitary  ride:  un- 
^Pluckily  it  happened  that  the  prayer  which  he  devoutly  addressed  to 
"       his  guardian  saint,  was  heard  by  his  evil  genius. 

Just  as  Don  Felix  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  loud  clamour 

of  voicefi  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel  roused  his  attention.     Look- 

^^  hig  round  he  perceived  a  young  female  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 

^Hntrtiggling  amidst  a  group  of  villagers,  who,  wnth  furious  outcries 

^Kftlid  gesticulation,  w^ere  thrusting  her  from  the  chapel  door. — "  Turn 

her  out !     Turn  out  the  Gitana  I     This  sacred  place  must  not  be 

I       profaned  by  Gipsies  and  heretics  1  **■ — exclaimed  the  infuriated  rua- 

^^^■^cs,  whilst  they  rudely  forced  the  poor  woman  from  the  door.  '*  My 

^■brethren/'  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  remonatrance,  **  I  am  neither 

a    Gipsy  nor  a  heretic.      True,   my  husband  is  a   Gitano,  but  I, 

nevertheless,  am  a  Spaniard  and  a  Catholic  like  yourselves  j  and  you 

cannot  refuse  to  my  child  the  baptism  which  I  have  a  right  to  claim 

for  him."     **No  baptism  for  heretics  1  "  exclaimed  her  pitiless  assaiU 

anta.     "  Begone  to  your  heathen  companions,  and  get  your  brat 

baptized  by  Satan  1 " 

Mortified  by  these  insults,  and  seeing  the  uselessness  of  further 
contending  with  the  ignorant  funaticsj  the  poor  woman  ivaa  about 
to  retire,  and  whilst  her  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  she  pressed  her 
infant  to  her  bosom.  Suddenly  a  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  inspire  her 
with  energy.  An  aged  priest,  alarmed  by  the  shouting  of  the  rude 
mountaineers,  appeared  at  the  threshold  of  the  chapel  door.  The 
woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  protection. 

Don  Felix,  whose  first  impulse  had  been  to  turn  into  a  bye- path 
to  avoid  the  tumult,  now  felt  his  interest  aroused,  and  he  rode  up  to 
K  the  front  of  the  chapel  to  observe  the  progress  of  this  strange  scene, 
V  A  few  brief  inquiries  enabled  the  priest  to  understand  the  question 
'  at  issue.  Having  rebuked  the  iri^ulcnt  rustics,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
I  storing  order,  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  mildly  said,  **  Tell  me, 
^k  m^  daughter,  who  you  are,  and  why  these  people  have  so  rudely  aa- 
Vsaded  you  }  " 

**  My  name  is  Juana  Valdez,"  replied  the  woman,  '*  and  I  am  the 
wife  of  a  poor  wandering  Gitano.  My  husband,  I  admit,  is  not  a 
Catholic,  but  I  am  one,  and  I  have  always  been  true  to  my  religion. 
I  came  hither  to  obtain  for  my  infant  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism  !'* 
'*  Even  though  you  had  abandoned  your  faith,"  resumed  the  reve- 
rend pastor,  "  that  would  be  no  reason  for  depriving  your  innocent 
child  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity .  All  God's  creatures  are  free 
to  approach  the  holy  font."  Having  once  more  addressed  a  few  ad- 
monitory words  to  the  country  people,  he  told  them  that  the  best 
mode  of  expiating  their  miscomfuct  would  be  to  invoke  the  blessing 
'  Elf  salvation  on  the  infant  whom  they  had  wished  to  doom  to  perdi- 
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tion,    **  Who  among  you  are  willing  to  be  sponsoTB  for  i)m  child T 
pursued  he. 

The  only  effect  of  this  charitable  appeal  was  to  give  renewed  am- 
brage  to  the  fanatical  peasants,  who,  with  one  accord,  turned  &an 
the  chapel  door,  and  walked  away  venting  imprecations  on 
Gitana,  "  How  I "  exclaimed  the  priest  indignantly,  *^  is  tbere 
one  among  you  who  will  stay  and  make  the  others  blush  for 
Is  there  not  even  a  woman^ — a  mother, — who  will  take  pity  on 
sister  in  Christ?  " 

Whilst  the  priest  uttered  this  evangelical  appeal,  without  produc- 
ing any  impression  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addreased,  a  Iady»  who^ 
seated  on  her  paUVey,  and  who,  like  Don  Felix,  had  been  an  im- 
dental  witness  of  aU  that  had  parsed,  sprang  lightly  from  her  taddk, 
and,  advancing  to  the  priest,  said, —  *  Reverend  father,  with  yoar 
leave,  I  will  be  Godmother  to  this  poor  child/*^ 

*'  And  1  will  be  Godfather ! "  exclaimed  Don  Felix,  hajlily  ^ 
mounting  from  his  horse. 

Charity  was  no  doubt  the  first  impulse  which  prompted  Jkn 
Felix  to  this  sudden  determination ;  — but  another  senttmatt.  cC 
which  possibly  he  was  himself  scarcely  conscious,  also  had  ki  im^ 
fluence  in  urging  him  to  follow  the  lady's  %^*^  example.  He  bad 
seen  through  the  folds  of  an  elegant  mantilla,  two  brig  lit  dark  tjm^ 
whose  mild  radiance  beamed  like  tvro  stars  half  veiled  by  a  dooa. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  priest  and  the  Gitana  was  equalled  <ifily  lij 
their  surprise ;  and  whilst  the  one  warmly  congratulated  the  •Iran* 
gers  on  tneir  pious  resolve,  the  other  seizecl  their  hands,  and  corertd 
them  with  grateful  tears  and  kisses.  They  entered  the  chapel,  where 
the  infant  was  baptiKed  with  all  due  solemnity.  He  received  the 
names  of  Felix  Pablo  Valdez,  which  were  inscribed  in  the  register  of 
Nyestra  Senora  de  la  Vega,  together  with  the  namea  of  the  Sefior 
Hidalgo  Don  Felix,  and  the  Se6ora  Do5a  Pabla  de  los  MontCL 
Our  cavalier  could  learn  no  more  at  that  time  respecting  the  fair 
mysterious  comadre,  and  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  ever  seexngl 
again,  he  was  obliged  to  contrive  a  little  innocent  device. 

Followed  by  the  Gitana,  he  was  slowly  descending  the  hiHt  wboi 
be  overtook  some  of  the  villagers  who  had  been  most  active  in  tfce 
tumult  at  the  chapel  door*  Determined  to  put  their  »crupVes  to  the 
test,  Don  Felix  invited  them  to  assemble  at  the  castle  on  the  fblbv* 
ing  day,  when  he  proposed  to  entertain  them  with  a  feaat  iti  boctoir 
of  the  Gips)f's  baptism.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  their 
of  feasting  proved  stronger  than  their  hatred  of  heretics,  and 
vitation  was  joyfully  accepted.  Don  Felix  then  humbly  ol 
invitation  to  Dofia  Pabla,  who  at  that  moment  rode  up,  and  ^ 
the  groupe,  She,  of  course,  could  not  refuse  to  grace  by  hcf  ] 
aence  a  festival  given  in  honour  of  her  God-son. 

On  his  return  home  that  night,  Don  Felix  felt  less  than  wmtBf 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  cnnuL  After  having  ^veti  dinclMi 
for  the  morrow's  entertainment,  he  embraced  his  children,  and  !•» 
tired  to  his  chamber,  forgetting  to  answer  his  wife's  last  letter* 

On  the  following  day,  the  stillness  and  c»olitude  which  h^ 
for  the  space  of  a  forrnight  prevailed  throughout  the  CMCle,  §s^ 
place  to  noisy  mirth.  Dona  Pabla,  who  wa«  punctual  lo  bcr  m§»§^ 
ment,  receive*!  the  liomage  due  to  a  queen.  As  to  Don  Ftlia,ke 
mode  twu  great  discoveries,  which  may  be  briefly  noted  here.    11« 
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one  concerned  Dona  Pabia  dc  los  Monteg,  respectinj?  whoni  he  had 
learned  all  he  was  desirous  of  knowing.  She  was  a  Castilian  lady  of 
rank,  and  had  been  a  widow  for  about  the  ipace  of  a  year.  She  was 
travelling  for  her  health,  and  in  passing  through  the  Asturias.  she 
was  induced  to  render  ^uowito  (nine  days'  devotion)  at  the  shrine  of 
our  Lady  de  la  Vega.  Being  attended  only  by  her  maid  and  a  single 
Talet,  she  had  taken  up  her  temporary  abode  in  a  retired  country 
house,  at  some  distance  from  the  village.  Both  the  lady  and  Don 
Felix  were  indebted  solely  to  chance  for  their  mutual  rencounter  at 
the  chapel.  The  former  congratulated  herself  on  the  accident,  be- 
cauE;e  it  had  afforded  her  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  action  ; 
the  latter  also  found  in  it  a  subject  of  congratulation,  but  for  a  diffe- 
rent reason.  The  other  discovery  made  by  Don  Felix  was  one 
which  concerned  himself  personally.  He  felt,  and  with  no  little 
alarm,  that  he  was  m  love  with  Dona  Fabla, 

Ojos  que  HO  ven^  corazon  que  no  liora,  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which 
has  its  analogous  axiom  in  every  language;  and  in  English  may  be 
rendered  by  the  famih'ar  saying,  "out  of  sight  out  of  mind."  The 
truth  of  the  old  proverb  was  fully  understood  by  Dona  Francisca 
Fernandez.  It  had  been  deeply  imprinted  in  her  heart,  from  the 
moment  when  she  took  leave  of  her  husband.  Aware  of  the  bus- 
ceptible  and  fickle  nature  of  Don  Felix,  she  had  departed,  not  with- 
out reluctance,  on  a  journey  which  family  interests  rendered  indis- 
petiftuble.  Whilst  love  urged  her  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the 
interval  of  her  absence,  jealousy  whispered  the  expediency  of  pre- 
tending to  protract  it,  and  by  her  return  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
to  prepare  for  her  noble  husband  either  an  agreeable  surprise  or  a 
ialutary  lesson.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  day  on  which  she  set  out 
on  her  homeward  JQume}^  she  resorted  to  the  stratagem  of  writing 
to  inform  Don  Felix  that  she  could  not  return  in  \es^  than  a  month. 
The  consequence  was.  that  on  reaching  her  home  the  lady  herself 
met  with  the  surprise  which  she  intended  for  her  husband, 

Don  Felix  had  left  the  castle  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  had 
not  returned, —  he  had  departed  without  saying  whither  he  was 
going,  or  how  long  he  should  be  absent, — he  had  gone  away  without 
embracing  the  children  whom  he  ao  dearly  loved,  and  whom  his 
mysterious  absence  consigned  to  the  care  of  hirelings.  Even  the 
fact  of  his  departure  would  have  been  unknown^had  he  not  enjoined 
secrecy  on  the  domestics. 

The  feelings  of  Dim  a  Francisca  may  be  easily  imagined*  The 
latent  suspicions  which  had  haunted  her  mind  were  now  fully  con- 
firmed. With  the  shrewdness  of  jealousy,  she  interrogated  the 
servants,  who  quickly  informed  her  of  all  the  j>articulars  relating  to 
the  adventure  at  the  chapel.  She  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the 
Gipsy's  hut,  and,  in  reply  to  her  interrogations,  Juana  candidly  re- 
lated all  rthe  knew  of  her  benefactors.  They  had  frequently  visited 
her.  Both  had  lavished  on  her  the  most  liberal  proofs  of  gene- 
rosity, and  they  had  been  regular  in  their  visits  to  her  up  to  the  day 
when  the  Mnrquesa  had  departed  fur  I^ladrid. 

'*  Has  she  then  departed?"  exclaimed  Duua Frandaca  in  an  agony 
of  suspense. 

•'  Yes,  sefiora,"  answered  the  Gipsy;  "she  went  the  day  before 
yesterday.**     Then,   without    perceiving  the  effect  her    words  pro- 
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tlucetl  on  the  lady,  she  added : — '*  Don  Felix  came  last  night,  aod 
en4|uired  about  Uie  Marquesta.  1  told  him  she  had  gone,  and  I  begtn 
to  think  he  had  gone  too,  for  I  have  not  seen  him  si  nee/' 

Franciscii  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  She  g^uessed  the  rett;  i^d 
having  dropped  her  purse  into  the  hand  of  the  Gitana«  she  h&slened 
back  lo  the  castle.  *•  Get  ready  the  carriage,"  said  she  to  her  ter* 
vant^,  '*  and  harness  the  swiftest  horses.  I  must  depart  in»Untiy 
for  Madrid." 

At  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  street  in  Madrid,  near  the  Gate  of 
Guadalajara^  a  lamp  suspended  in  front  of  an  image  of  Su  Ferdinaoi 
diffused  a  pale  and  glimmering  lighL  A  cavalier  of  small  and  slender 
ftgnre,  elegantly  attired,  his  plumed  hat  placed  jauntily  on  one  *i<k 
of  his  head,  and  his  features  partially  concealed  by  a  demi-mssk, 
was  steHllhily  pacing  up  and  down,  and  every  minute  looking  rouni, 
as  if  expecting  some  one,  though  afraid  of  being  seen.  It  was  tht; 
evening  ot  the  Media  qunrexma,  and  that  transient  revival  of  thf 
carnival  cauiscd  as  much  tranquillity  in  the  little  Calle  de  San  Fer- 
nando, as  it  created  buhtle  and  tumult  in  the  more  frequented 
quarters  of  the  city.  After  a  short  lapse  of  time>  the  masked  ca?i* 
lier  began  to  evince  symptoms  of  impatience  mingled  with 
thing  like  apprehension ;  for  he  repeatedly  looked  arountl  tii 
and  furtively,  as  if  alarmed  at  finding  himself  alone  in  darkm 
in  silence.  Presently  another  cavalier,  also  masked,  entej 
street,  and  perceiving  that  some  one  was  loitering  about,  he 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  hurriedly  exclaimed— 

**  What  is  your  business  here,  Seuor?" 

The  person  thus  addressed  answered  firmly  and  haughtily:  'I 
do  not  intend  to  telt  you  my  business^  nor  do  I  know  by  what  ri^bt 
you  seek  to  know  it/' 

*'  No  matter  for  that,     I  desire  to  be  informed  why  you 
log  here  ?*'  resumed  his  interlocutor,  in  a  peremptory  tone. 

The  first  cavalier  was  evidently  startled  by  this  authorital3«t 
address;  but  after  an  effort  to  summon  his  presence  of  niiil4 
he  coolly  requested  that  his  interlocutor  would  paaa  on 
interrupting  him* 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  must  request  you  to  do*" 
other;  **nay,  I  insist  that  you  forthwith  retire.      I  expect 
some  one  here,  and  I  can  dispense  with  your  presence.** 

"lam  also  waiting  for  some  one/'  rejoined   the  other j  "  n 
know  no  reason  why  we  cannot  both  wait." 

**  Your  pardon,  Seilor,  that  cannot  be.     I  once  more  dedrt 
you  begone.     Jf  you  do  not  go  willingly,  force  must  compel  ?«•»* 

These  words,  which  were  uttered  in  a  very  reaolute  totM^  * 
the  proud  Spanish  blood  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addreaftt 
without  pausing  to  consider  whether  he  was  able  to  measure 
with  his  adversary,  he  instantly  unsheathed  his  weapon,     Th# 
followed  his  example,  and  both  stood  for  a  moment  face  lo  fi 
sword  in  hand,  each   hesitating  to  commence  the  conflict,  thoBj 
both  were  burning  with   rage  and   eager  for  vengeance.      It 
evident  that  beneath  a  great  show  o(  courage,  they  mutually 
to  conceal  a  certain  degree  of  fear,  and  that  neither  the  on« 
other  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  sworvi.     At  length  a 
taunt  uttered  by  the  second  cavalier,  put  an  end  to  all  in  "     '  ' 
each  raised  \\\*  wtn,  fiwCt  v\^«\t  \A%d^  crossed. 
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The  combat  lasted  but  a  minute^  for  at  the  expiration  of  that  in- 
terval^ the  first  cavalier  fell  to  the  ground,  uttering  a  piercing  cry. 
His  adversary,  greatly  alarmed,  stooped  down  to  examine  the 
wound,  and  with  no  small  satisfaction  discovered  that  it  was  merely 
a  cut  on  the  hand.  Then  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  prostrate 
combatant,  he  said : 

"  Marquesa  Pabla  de  los  Montes,  we  have  both  played  our  parts 
bravely.  Know  that  the  wound  you  have  received  has  been  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  the  woman  whose  heart  you  have  mercilessly 
subbed!" 

The  disguised  Dofia  Francisca,  having  summoned  the  attendance 
of  two  valets  whom  she  had  left  at  the  further  end  of  the  Calle  San 
Fernando,  she  directed  them  to  raise  the  fainting  Marquesa,  and  to 
convey  her  carefully  to  her  home. 

Meanwhile,  another  person  was  seen  to  approach.  Francisca  im- 
mediately recognized  Don  Felix,  and  hastily  advanced  to  meet  him. 
**  Beholcf,  sir,"  said  she,  pointing  to  Do5a  Pebla,  "  the  consequence 
of  your  indiscretion.  An  hour  later, — and  I  should  have  killed  her. 
But  all  may  vet  be  well ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  misery  I  have  suffered,  I 
can  forgive,  if  you  be  willing  to  retrieve  your  error  by  repentance." 

Overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  confusion,  Don  Felix  accompa- 
nied his  wife  to  her  place  of  abode,  and  his  deep  and  sincere  regret 
for  the  past  obtained  for  him  full  and  complete  forgiveness.  Fran- 
cisca related  to  him  how  she  had  heard  of  his  departure  from  La 
Vega  in  pursuit  of  the  Marquesa,  how  she  discovered  and  kept 
watch  on  them  in  Madrid,  how  she  had  intercepted  their  assigna- 
tion in  the  Calle  San  Fernando,  and  how  she  had  taken  vengeance 
on  her  rival,  and  averted  the  danger  which  threatened  her  own 
happiness. 

rvext  morning  Don  Felix  and  Dona  Francisca  left  Madrid  to  re- 
turn to  their  residence  in  the  Asturias,  and  the  year  which  followed 
their  reconciliation  gave  birth  to  Don  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,  the 
first  dramatic  poet  of  his  age — he  whom  the  great  Cervantes,  in  his 
Viage  del  Parnasso,  thus  describes  : — 

^  Poeta  intigne,  a  cuyo  reno  o  prosa 
Ninguno  lo  aventaja,  in  aun  le  ll^a."* 

In  after  years.  Lope  de  Vega  was  sometimes  heard  to  allude  to  the 
events  above  narrated.  On  those  occasions  he  would  iestingly  remark 
that  he  had  well  nigh  mused  being  his  mother's  son,  adaing,  that  the  son 
of  the  Gipsy  of  the  Val  de  Correido,  who  had  been  brought  up  and 
educated  by  the  bounty  of  his  family,  was  no  other  than  the  cele- 
brated actor,  Felix  Pablo  Valdez,  to  whose  able  performance  he  mo- 
destly assigned  the  popularity  of  some  of  his  most  favourite  plays. 

The  Marauesa  Pabla  de  los  Montes,  profiting  by  the  lesson  she 
had  received,  retired  to  the  Ursuline  convent  m  Madrid,  of  which 
ihe  ultimately  became  Lady  Abbess.  Her  portrait,  which  formerly 
hang  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  convent,  represented  a  lady  of 
exquisite  beauty ;  —  and,  to  render  the  resemblance  perfect,  the 
painter  had  been  careful  not  to  omit  a  scar,  which  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible on  the  right  hand  of  the  original. 

*  DiRtinguished  bard,  whom  none  of  modem  time 
Can  pass,  or  even  reach,  in  verse  or  rhyme. 
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Who  can  read  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  or  Parb  Gsi 
without  wishing  for   ane  peep  at  Shakspeare  as  an  aciori 
playing  Richard^  or  an  actual   insight  into  what  a  **  bcar^gardea' 
rf  ally  was  in  the* 'good  old  days  of  Bonny  Queen  Bess?"    Alaii, 
the  days  of  merry  old  England  !    The  occupier  of  one  of*  our  cornfc 
able  modem  boxes,  or  even  the  denizen  of  the  most  wretched  seat 
a  sixpenny  gallery,  can  have  but  tittle  idea  of  what  was  patieni 
dured  by  their  stage-loving  ancestors,  some  two  centuries  and 
ago;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  describe  all  their  di»ci 
commencing  with  standing  in  an  arena  unprotected  from  the  w{ 
and   not  always  terminating  with  the  performance  of  the  play. 
business  leads  us  to  a  personage,  now  nearly  forgotten  on  the  regd 
boards,  or  retained  only  in  the  quickly  vanishing  pantomine,  bat  w 
was  then  the  actor  pm*  ejccdUnce  for  the  multitude. 

With  wiiat  indignation  does  Shakspeare  allude  to  the  class  we  i 
about  to  mention, — if  possible,  to  describe,^  the  ancient  clowna.  "Lc 
those/'  he  says,  **  (hat  play  your  clowns,  speak   no  more  than  is  i 
down  for  them  ;  for  there  be  of  them  that  will   themselves  laugh, 
set  on  sonr^e  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  tW 
mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  « 
sidert'd."     This  requires  some  explanation. 

Few  plays  were  anciently  considered  complete  wtthoul  a  d( 
and  he  was  a  much  more  important  and  privileged  person  in  his 
than   our  own.     He  not  only  entered  on    the  stage  at    the 
tinu's,  but  conlinually  mixed  with  the  company,  and  attempS 
excite  merriment  by  any  species  of  buffoonery  that  occurred  ta 
Richard  Tarlton,  who  played  between  laGO  and  1588,  was  one  of 
most  popular  and  notorious  of  these  extemporising  clowns*     Alwt' 
on  the  look-out  for  a  joke,  he  was  not  contented  with  conBmog  lii 
attentions  to  the  company  on  the  stage,  but  constantly  s|)«rred  wii* 
the  audience.   Nor  were  the  latter  backward  in  inciting  him  to   * 
on   themes  which  were  generally  concocted  beforehand,  m 
puzzle  Tarlton  when  he  appeared  before  them.  Thus  ta  related 
ton*8  Jest  of  a  Gridiron/*  which  we  give  in  its  original  quaini 
for  to  translate  it  into  modem  language  would  destroy  ihe  b^t 
and  injure  the  rest : — 

'*  While  the  queen's  players  lay  in  Worcester  city  to  get  moi^ 
was  his  custom  for  to  sing  extempore  of  themes  given  him  ; 
which  they  were  appointed  to  play  the  next  day*     Now  one 
of  the  city  amongst  the  rest,  that  seemed  quaint  of  conceit 
other  youths  with  his  fine  wit,  gave  out  that  the  next  day  hr 
give  him  a  theme  to  put  him  to  a  nonplus.     Divers  of  his  frii^i 
quainted  with  the  same,  expected  some  rare  conceit.      M'eM,  t!_ 
day  came,  and   my  gallant  gave  him  his  invention  in  two  lines, 
was  this: — 
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The  people  laughed  at  this,  thinking  his  wit  knew  no  answer  there- 
unto, which  angered  Tarlton  exceedingly,  and  presently  with  a  smile 
looking  about,  when  they  expected  wonders,  he  put  it  off  thus : — 

Methinks  it  is  a  thing  unfit 
To  tee  an  au  have  any  wU  / 

The  people  hooted  for  joy  to  see  the  theme-giver  dashed,  who,  like 
a  dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  lefl  the  place.  But  such  com- 
mendations Tarlton  got,  that  he  supped  with  the  bailiff  that  night, 
where  my  themer  durst  not  come,  although  he  were  sent  for,  so  much 
was  he  vexed  at  that  unlooked-for  answer." 

Many  other  anecdotes  are  told  of  Tarlton.  "  There  was  a  noble- 
man that  asked  Tarlton  what  he  thought  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace. 
*  Marry,'  quoth  he,  *  they  are  like  chimneys  in  summer.'  " 

**  An  unthrifly  gallant  belonging  to  the  Court  had  borrowed  five 
pounds  of  Tarlton  ;  but  having  lost  it  at  dice,  he  sent  his  man  to 
Tarlton  to  borrow  five  pounds  more,  by  the  same  token  he  owed  him 
already  five  pounds.  '  Pray  tell  your  master/  quoth  Tarlton,  '  that  if 
he  will  send  me  the  token,  I  will  send  him  the  money.' " 

**  Tarlton  being  in  a  merry  vein  as  he  walked  in  the  great  hall  in 
Greenwich,  met  my  old  Lord  Chamberlain  going  between  two  fan- 
tastic gallants,  and  cried  aloud  to  him,  '  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  go  in 
great  danger  I '  Whereat  amazed,  he  asked  whereof?  '  Of  drown- 
ing,' quoth  Tarlton,  *  were  it  not  for  those  two  bladders  under  each  of 
your  arms.* " 

"  Tarlton  meeting  a  rich  Londoner,  fell  into  talk  about  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  highly  praising  his  bounty  to  his  servants,  his  libe- 
rality to  strangers,  his  great  hospitality  and  charity  to  the  poor.  '  He 
doth  well,'  says  the  rich  man,  '  for  what  he  hath,  he  hath  during  his 
life.'  *  Why,'  quoth  Tarlton,  <  for  how  many  lives  have  you  your 
goods?"^ 

**  Tarlton  upon  a  time  being  in  the  country,  and  lodging  in  a  homely 
inn,  during  which  time  there  was  a  gentleman  dwelling  in  the  same 
town,  somewhat  frantic  and  mad,  which  madman  on  a  sudden  rushed 
into  Tarl ton's  bed-chamber  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  finding  him 
there  in  bed,  would  have  slain  him,  saying,  *  Villain,  were  it  not 
valiantly  done,  to  strike  off  thy  knave's  head  at  one  blow  ? '  Tarlton 
answered, '  Tut,  sir,  that's  nothing  for  your  worship  to  do :  you  can 
as  easily  strike  off  two  heads  at  one  blow  as  one ;  wherefore,  if  you 

e»se,  I'll  go  down  and  call  up  another,  and  so  you  may  strike  off 
th  our  heads  at  once.'     The  madman  believed  him,  and  so  let  him 
slip  away.** 

**  As  a  gentleman  and  Tarlton  passed  through  a  field  together,  a 
crow  in  a  tree  cried  « kaw,  kaw.'  *  See  yonder,  Tarlton,'  quoth  the 
gentleman,  'yonder  crow  calleth  thee  knave.'  *  No,  sir,'  he  answered, 
'he  beckons  to  your  worship  as  the  better  man.' " 

Years  before  Tarlton  appeared  on  the  stage,  Scogan  bore  the  bell 
among  buffioons,  though  of  a  different  kind,  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time ;  and,  like  Tarlton,  a  collection  of  Jests  was  fathered  upon 
him.  Falstaff,  according  to  Shakspeare,  '*  broke  Scogan's  head  at  the 
court-gate."  Our  dramatist  probably  took  the  name  and  ideoi  ft^m 
the  collection  we  have  alludea  to,  for  the  hiftlonceX  ^N\^exice  ^"i  '^ma 
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biography  is  bul  sroalL     Few  of  Scogan*8  jesU  mil  amuse  tbei 

reader,  but  there   is  considerable  humour   in  the  following 

"  How  Jack  made  his  master  pay  a  penny  for  the  herring-bone^ 

**  On  a  tin»e,  Scogan  did  send  Jack  to  Oxford  to  market,  lobxij 
pennyworth  of  fresh  herrings.     Scogan  said,  *  Bring  four  hcrringi  f 
a  penny,  or  else  bring  none/     Jack  could  not  get  four  herrin 
three  for  bis  penny,  and  when  he  came  home,  Scogan 
many  herrings  hast  thou  brought?  *  and  Jack  said,  •  Three 
for  I  could  not  get  four  for  a  penny/     Scogan  said,  *  he  would 
none  of  them/   '  Sir,'  said  Jack,  *  then  will  1,  and  there  is  your  [ 
again/     When  dinner-time  was  come,  then  Jack   did  set  brtfid 
butter  before  his  master,  and  roasted  his  herrings,  and  sat  down  at  ( 
lower  end  of  the  table,  and  did  eat  his  herrings-     Scogan  said, 
me  have  one  of  thy  herrings,  and  thou  shalt  have  another  of  me  I 
other  time/     Jack  said,  *And  if  you  will  have  one   lierring,  \i  i 
cost  you  a  penny/     '  WhatT  said  Scogan,  *  thou  wilt  not  take  k  I 
thy  conscience/     Jack  said,  *  My  conscience  is  such  that  you  git  I 
a  morsel  here,  except  I  have  my  penny  again.'     Thus  cotuending  I 
gether,  Jack  had  made  an  end  of  his  herrings-     A  Master  of  . 
Oxford,  one  of Scogan's  fellows,  did  come  to  see  Scogan; 
Scogan  had  espied  him,  ho  said  to  Jack,  ^  Set  up  the  booeil 
herrings  before  me/     *  Sir,'  said  Jack,  *  they  shall  cost  you  aj 
Then  said   Scogan,  *  What,  wilt  thou  shame   me  ?  *     •  wo^  it 
Jack,  'give  me  my  penny  again,  and  you  shall  have  up  ihc  1 
else  I  will  tell  all/     Scogan  then  cast  down  a  peony  to  Jackal 
brought  up  to  Scogan  the  herring-bones ;  and  by  this  time  the  Ma 

of  Arts  did  come  in  to  Scogan  ;  and  Scogan  bad  hira  vr  ^ . 

*//'  ymt  had  come  sooner^  ^ou  dwtdd  havf  hadfreth  hem 

In  this  case  the  master  was  outdone  by  the  man,  anu  ^cui 
punished  for  his  parsimony.    But  the  picture  of  the  times  it  i 

The  so-called  "jests  "  of  this  early  period  are  generally  not! 
ter  than  very  bad  practical  jokes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  select  m 
are  readable*     Following  Scogan,  we  have  a  collection  fatheic 
the  eminent  poet  Skelton,  printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUIJ 
commences  with  the  following  anecdote: — 

**  Skelton  was  an   Englishman  born,  as  Scogan  was,  and 
educated  and   brought  up  at  Oxford,  and  there  he  wiw 
biireat.     And  on  a   lime  he  had  been  at  Abingdon  to  i 
where  he  had  eaten  salt  meats,  and  he  did  come  late  home  to  Oi 
and  did  lie  in  an  inn  named  the  Tubour,  which  is  now  the  AngeLl 
he  did  drink,  and  went  to  bed.     About   midnight  be  was  m  ^' 
that   he  was  constrained  to  call   to  the    tapster    for   drink,  i 
tapster  heard  him  not.    Then  he  cried  to  his  host  and  his  I 
to  the  ostler,  for  drink,  and  no  man  would  hear  hittu     *  AUcfcl 
Skelton,    *I    shall    perish  for  lack   of  drink;    what  remedy?' 
the  last  he  did  cry  out,  ♦  Fire  I  Fire  I  Fire  T    When  Skrlloo  ' 
every  num  bustl iog  himself  upward,  some  of  them   oakcdi  and 
half  asleep  and  amazed,  Skelton  did  still  cry,  Fire!  fire! 
man  knew  not  whither  to  resort.     Skelton  then  did  go  iv  1 
the  host   and   hostess,  and  the   tapster  with   the   ostler,  did  i 
SkeUon  ft  cWvw\niT,>Nv\\v\\^Uted candles  in  their  liands,  saying  *T 
where,  wVveie  \a  V\\^  ^x^T    *W^t^»  V«^^Vwe^;  said  SkcJtoOi  f 
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his  finger  to  his  meiitik  '  Fetch  me  some  drink  to  quench  the  fire, 
and  the  heat,  and  the  drjness  in  mj  mouth,'  added  be  :  and  so  thej 
did.  Wherefiire  it  is  good  for  ererr  man  to  help  his  ovnself  in 
time  of  need  with  some  policy  or  craft,  so  U  ii  tkert  h^img  t¥>  deceU 
orfaitehood  utedS 

Not  a  few  of  the  anecdotes  current  at  the  present  da  v.  and  told  of  the 
generation  just  passed  awaj,  maj  be  distinct!  j  traced' to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  jest-books  of  that  period  are  full  of 
curious  and  entertaining  matter ;  a  few  selections  maj  be  amusing 
to  the  general  reader.  We  will  commence  with  one  entitled  **  Wit 
and  Mirth,'*  1630,  written  bj  John  Taylor,  a  waterman  on  the  rirer 
Thames,  who  was  distinguished  amongst  his  contemporaries  as  the 
••  Water  Poet." 

"Myself  carried  an  old  fellow  by  water  that  had  wealth  enough  to 
be  Deputy  of  the  Ward,  and  wit  sufficient  for  a  scavenger.  The  water 
being  somewhat  rough,  he  was  much  afraid,  and  instead  oi'  saying  his 
prayers,  threatened  me  that  if  I  did  drown  him,  he  would  spend  a 
bundred  pounds  but  he  would  see  me  hanged  for  it.  I  desired  him 
to  be  quiet  and  fear  nothing,  and  so  in  little  space  I  landed  him  at 
the  B^uv'  College  on  the  Bank-side,  alias  Paris  Garden.  '  Well,'  said 
he, '  I  am  glad  I  am  off  the  water,  for  if  the  boat  had  miscarried,  / 
could  have  mmm  no  fRore  than  a  goote^  " 

**  An  old  painter  at  the  repairing  of  a  church  was  writing  sentences 
of  Scripture  upon  the  walls.  By  chance  a  friend  of  mine  came  into 
the  church,  and  reading  them,  perceived  much  false  English.  <  Old 
roan,'  said  my  friend,  'why  do  you  not  write  true  English  ?*  '  Alas !  sir,' 
said  the  painter,  <  they  are  poor  simple  people  in  this  parish,  and  they 
will  not  go  to  the  cost  of  it.' " 

*'  A  soldier  upon  his  march  found  a  horse-shoe,  and  stuck  it  at  bis 
girdle,  where,  passing  through  a  wood,  some  of  the  enemy  lay  in  am- 
bush, and  one  of  them  discharged  his  musket,  and  the  shot  by  fortune 
lighted  against  the  fellow's  horse-shoe.  '  Ah !  ha  I'  quoth  he,  *  I  per- 
ceive that  a  little  armour  will  serve  a  man's  turn,  if  it  he  put  on  in  the 
right  place:'' 

**  A  justice  of  the  peace  being  angry  with  a  pilfering  knave,  said, 
'  Sirrah,  if  thou  dost  not  mend  thy  manners,  thou  wilt  be  shortly 
hanged,  or  else  I  will  be  hanged  for  thee  I '  llie  bold  knave  replied, 
'  I  thank  your  worship  for  that  kind  offer,  and  I  beseech  your  worship 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  you."  ** 

^  A  cardinal  kept  a  knavish  fool  for  his  recreation,  to  whom  he 
said,  *  Sirrah  fool  I  suppose  that  all  the  world  were  dead  but  thou  and 
I,  and  that  one  of  us  should  be  turned  to  a  horse,  and  the  other  of  us 
to  an  ass,  say  which  of  us  two  wouldest  thou  choose  to  be  ? '  The 
Ibol  answered,  *  Sir,  you  are  my  master  and  for  that  respect  it  is  fit 
that  your  worship  should  choose  first,  and  I  will  be  contented  to  take 
that  which  you  leave.'  '  Why  then,'  said  the  cardinal,  <  I  would  be  a 
horse.'  *  No,'  said  the  fool,  *  let  me  entreat  your  worship  to  be  an 
ass,  for  I  would  choose  to  be  an  ass  above  all  things.'  '  Why  ?'  quoth 
the  Cardinal.  '  Marry,'  said  the  fool,  '  because  that  I  have  known 
many  asses  come  to  be  justices,  but  I  never  knew  any  horse  come  to 
the  like  preferment.'" 

'<  A  diligent  and  learned  preacher,  on  a  Sunday  in  the  afternoon, 
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FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

BT   THB   AUTHOR   OF   ''  SECOND   LOVE." 

^^FLAHfEViL,  —  A  busy  lounger;  an  industrious  idler;  an  observing  street- 
tnunper  ;  a  peripatetic  philosopliuBr  of  the  pave;  a  wisdom-seeking  wanderer  about 
the  world.** — Dictionary  of  common  tuage^  not  of  the  French  Academy, 

SCRAP   V. 
Society. — Types  of  the  '<  Lions  '*  of  the  day. — Parisian  Females  in  Society. — Pari- 
sian Salons. — Fashion  and  no  Fashion. 

The  world,  as  it  goes,  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  as  far  as  the 
same  foolish  European  costume  prevails.  Into  whatever  grade  of  so- 
ciety you  may  go,  you  will  find  all  striving  to  be  what  they  are  not ; 
all  struggling  to  mount  a  stave  or  two  higher  in  society's  ladder.  Those 
at  the  top  presenting  only,  perhaps,  a  less  lively  picture  than  those  a 
stave  or  two  lower,  since  they  have  need  of  less  movement  in  ambi- 
tion's contest,  and,  consequently,  exhibit  less  animation.  As  the  ladder 
is  descended  in  Parisian  society,  the  various  shades  of  difference  it  pre- 
sents are  so  delicately  and  almost  imperceptibly  blended,  that  they  are 
difficult  to  catch,  and  still  more  so  to  paint.  The  French,  in  fact,  are 
better  imitators  in  society  than  in  most  other  countries,  they  are  the  best 
actors>  ''  genteel  comedy  "  actors,  at  all  events,  in  the  world,  and  when 
called  upon  to  play,  generally  act  their  parts  to  admiration.  In  their  en- 
deavours to  copy  the  tone  of  the  higher  ranks — ^in  spite  of  an  exaggeration 
of  manner,  of  dress,  of  affectation, — they  certainly  succeed  better  than 
people  succeed  in  a  certain  country  that  I  wot  of,  where  such  attempts 
often  degenerate^  even  among  persons  supposed  to  be  well  bred  and 
well  educated,  into  the  coarsest  caricature.  It  would  be  difficult,  con- 
sequently, to  attempt  any  detailed  sketches  of  all  these  different  gra- 
dations of  society,  which,  it  would  fill  a  gallery,  more  endless  than  the 
Liouvre  on  the  occasion  of  a  modern  exhibition,  to  paint  to  the  life  and 
to  the  full.  Besides,  in  decent  French  society,  the  general  character- 
istics remain  the  same.  Everywhere  is  the  same  looseness  of  morality, 
to  which  worldly  convenance  alone  acts  as  a  sort  of  police  officer,  to 
prevent  excess,  as  far  as  any  police  agency  can  be  efficient,  and  forms 
the  stays  and  stiffened  buckram,  that  control  and  confine,  in  the  midst 
of  the  flimsy  glitter  of  ribband  and  lace ;  whereas,  be  it  ssdd,  par  paretic 
ikdse,  the  morals  of  some  other  countries,  such  as  Germany  fur  instance, 
may  be  coarser,  better,  more  solid,  but  are  only  too  often  wofully 
loosely  put  on,  and  want  utterly  that  iournure  which  the  tying  and 
lacing  of  convenance  bestows.  Everywhere  are  to  be  found  the  8ame 
envies,  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and,  above  all,  cynical  midisance ; 
everywhere  the  same  travestied  justice  of  the  World's  court  of  Ques- 
tion upon  Character,  in  which  judge,  jury,  and  witness,  are  all  one  and 
the  same ;  in  which  none,  consequently,  can  expect  to  escape  condem- 
nation. EverjTwhere  is  the  same  flimsy,  badly  gilt  affectation  of  polite- 
ness, that  utterly  lacks  the  sterling  gold  burnish  of  true  courtesy,  and, 
if  ever  made  to  pass  as  current  coin  at  all,  is  so  debased  by  exa^era- 
tion  that  it  amounts  to  irony  ;  and  of  this  latter  species  of  Frend  po- 
liteness, no  better  example  can  be  given  than  the  well-known  anecdote 
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of  the  old  French  man,  who,  when  told  a  rather  incredible 
lady,  answered  her,  *'  My  dear  madam,  I  believe  the  fact  becai 
tell  me  so :  but  certainly  if  I  had  seen  it  with  my  own  eye«,  I 
never  have  heiieved  it  "     Everywhere  the  type  remains  more  or 
the  same.     The  JlAticur,  then,  will  attempt  no  more  than  to  fbllow 
his  usual  syatetn,  or  rather,  want  of  all  system,  in  wandering 
point  of  observation  to  another,  without  any   guide-book  n 
without  any  idea  of  order  or  purpose,  stopping  here  and  thei 
capricious  journey,  to  touch  upon  whatever  objects  may 
under  bis  eye. 

The  mania  for  balls  among  all  classes  in  the  French  capitd,  and 
art,  arlilices,  and  intrigues  employed  to  obtain  invitations  to  * 
where  the  announcement,  '^  on  dansera,**  has  gone  forth,  has  i 
been  alluded  to.  Before  further  speaking  of  this  in  vita  * 
epidemic,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  some  of  the! 
little  devices  of  the  Parisians  for  shining  with  a  borrowed 
and  giving  bulls  at  the  expense  of  others.  To  witness  the 
of  ihis  system  to  its  ereatest  extent  of  successful  accom 
will  be  necessary,  creSite  posteri !  to  return  to  those  circles 
just  lefti  and  (ind  ourselves  once  more  among  the  greate&t  anj 
ancient  names  of  the  highest  families  of  France,  not  but  that 
ranks  would  be  equally  ready  to  dabble  in  the  same  specuUti 
they  the  capital  of  a  great  name  and  its  consequent  lustre  upoft' 
to  speculate ;  and,  In  truth,  in  a  country  where  speculation  w  n 
much  the  order  of  tlie  day,  and  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  turn 
spirit  of  e.rphilalion  to  the  best  account,  why  should  we  be  iisloiaiil 
that  the  exploitation  des  riches  Strangers  should  not  alfiird  matter 
speculation  as  well  as  any  other  ?  The  manner  in  which  this  /«rr 
mam  is  executed,  might  form  tlie  matter  of  a  very  neat  receipt,  in 
style  of  Mrs.  Glass's  Cookery  Book,  which  would  run  pretty  nesrly 
follows : — 

''  First  catch  a  foreigner,  who  must  be  rich  and  vain  ;  aepsrasti  1 
from  his  countrymen  and  connexions;  puff  him  up  with  a  spini 
imaginary  exclusiveness;  gild  him  with  his  own  wealth  ;  stir  him  upii 
a  taste  of  amhitiou  for  diainction  ;  lard  hirn  richly  with  arisiocn 
names,  titles,  and  rank  ;  and,  after  being  sure  that  be  is  welleUu 
of  every  thing  bourgeois,  stew  him  in  his  own  vanity*  WhtB  fi 
done,  the  result  will  be  a  ball,  which  may  be  garnished  with 
tension  and  affectation  ad  libitum,  and  dished  up  gratis  to  ooe'i  i 
nencls. 

This,  we   beg  leave  to  observe,  is  the  best  approved 
stantly  in  use  among  the  very  highest  ranks  of  faahionable 
Pit r is.     Prohaium  est, 

lliere  is  aJsf>  another  very  pretty  way  of  getting  up 
at  one's  own  house,  which  is  far  more  easy  of  execution,  ojiil 
vogue  among  the  less  exclusive  circles  of  Parisian  societv* 
is  in  daily  use  in  French  houses.    This  is  to  lay  hold  of  a  j 
or  two,  who  may  be  struggling  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  indt 
to  phiy  at  one's  own  musicid  soirees,  under  the  pretext  of  thus  I 
ing  them  into  society,  and  pushing  them  on,  and,  then,  by  wi< 
compense  to  them,  to  force  tickets  for  a  benefit  concert  upon  ' 
friends  and  ocquaintances,   and  especially  upon  all   the  anl 
young  men  who  have  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  m  tb# 
having  tbua  t\\e  UuxWt  ^C^vak\\V^^<es  of  playing  the  piirt  af 
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patroness^  with  no  more  trooble  tlian  that  of  exerdsing  a  T«st  deal  of 
importuniiy— A  trouble  wUich  is  none  to  tbe  ParisUc,— asd  goiiig  to 
iotber  concert  gmtis. 

Apropos  of  concerts  it  ongbt  to  be  remarked,  en  passant^  tbat  in 
w  countries  is  amateur  siDg;iiig  carried  to  sucb  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, as  in  Paris^  and  titat  more  especially  in    the  noble  Faubourg 
an  advancement  truly  surprisiitg  has  been  made  in  tlie  art  of  music* 
In  England,  until  Tery  latterly,  it  was  considered  a  social  crime  to  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  professional  artUie^,     In  France,  it  has  for  some 
time  past  been  considered  a  glory*     The  English  paid,  and  gave  them^ 
selves  no  further  trouble.      The  French  emulated^  and  have  succeeded. 
The  question  of  the  worth  of  these  brilliant  attainnienU,  or  of  propriety, 
or  of  the  advantages  of  shrinking  foodeity,  or  of  giving  to  artistes  what 
to  ariisies  belongs,  and  such*!  tke  diaensaioiia,  we  must  leave  to  those  who 
discuss  such  matters  in  England.    We  speak  but  of  results.    The  con- 
certs of  ancient  music,  sopfiorted  chieHy  by  amateurs,  and  raised  to  so 
high  a  pitch  of  perfection  by  a  well-known  prince  of  the  nobility  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  the  concerts  occasionally  given  for  great  pub- 
I      lie  charities,  at  which  ladies  of  the  first  rank  will  not  only  appear  in 
the  part  of  prima  donna,  but  also  give  their  more  modest  mite  of  con- 
tribution in  the  choruses,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  pitch  of  perfection 
to  which  these  matters  have  been  carried.    But  how  many  *<i/o«^  might 
be  cited  throughuut  the  capital,  as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  including 
the  hotel  of  that  Queen  of  Concerts,  who,  placed  between  two  ranks  of 
society,  knows  how  to  accomplish  the  di  lb  cult  task  of  uniting  both  in 
I      an  harmonious  whole,  and  receives  with  equal  grace  and  politeness 
ladies  of  the  old  court,  and  ladies  of  the  new,  diplomatists  and  men  of 
letters,  amateurs  and  artists,   and  not  forgetting  that  more  modest 
apartment  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  that  scantily  furnished  and 
^^^ow  "  second-pair  back,"  where  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis' 
^Hlutgi'^  names  and  first  fashion  in  France,  together  witli  the  best  illus* 
^Hrations  of  foreign  rank,  from   the  cream  of  the  embassies,  may  be 
^Hd  often  found  congregated  together,  to  listen  to  a  concentration  of 
^^amateur  talent — another  social  distinction  from  a  neighbouring  country, 
,      where  want  of  fortune  would  be  a  braiidmark  that  would  frighten  away 
^bU  thoughts  of  elegance  or  fashion.    But  it  is  time  to  quit  these  brighter 
^pppots  in  the  picture,  and  return  to  our  society  of  balls  and  soirees. 
^^    One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of 
society  in  Paris,  but  one  which  still,  it  seems,  has  never  been  done  suf- 
ficient justice  to,  in  novels  or  on  the  stage,  is  the  hunter  after  in  vita- 
I     tions*     We  speak  of  the  male  of  the  species,  although,  as  before  said, 
^■yie  mania  has  become  a  genera!  epidemic,  and  is  far  from  l>eing  cnn- 
^B^'^^^  to  the  one  sex>    But  the  male  intrignant  is  easier  to  follow  through 
'      all  the  various  manoeuvres  of  his  art,  and  lies  more  open  upon  the  face 
of  society  than  the  female,  whose  various  finesses,  in  ail  their  delicacy 
of  weaving,  are  far  more  difficult  to  be  felt  and  seized  in  this  branch 
of  their  urt,  as  well  as  in  every  other.     We  should  despair,  with  our 
coarse  microscope  of  observation,  of  ever  tracing  all  the  connecting 
threads  of  such  an  entangled   web.     The  male  chervhtur  de  soirdes 
passes  all  the  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  even  years  of  his  exist- 
ence, in  his  eterniil  hunt  for  houses,  to  which  he  can,  by  any  possibility, 
get  invited.     If  he  hears  of  a  ball,  he  runs  from  friend  to  friend, 
finds  some  one  connected,  even  in  a  third  or  fourth- rate  de- 
'  acquaintance,  with  the  lady  of  l\ie  \\ou^<i.      Ov\  \vvxw  Vvt  ^-^^.^^ 
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with  leech-like  importunity,  uutil  he  worries  him  into  an  effort  ( 
tain  the  desired  iiivitatian.     He  never  quits  his  bite  until  he  bi 
fected    his  purpose;  or  if  he  faiU  in  his  tirst  attempt,  be  wri^ 
some  other  victim,  on  whom  he  again  bites  with  voracious  per'' 
No  dcqimtntancf ,  however  slight,  can  consider  btnnself  as  free  i 
attacks  of  those  sm-Ssant  dear  friends.     No  ramifications  of  mir 
are  too  widely  extended,  that  these  audacious  beggars  in  puni|i»  i 
white  kid  gloves  do  not  follow  them  up  from  the  last  fibre  of  the  l 
until  they  arrive  at  the  trunk*     If  an  embassy  ball  is  to  be  achie 
what  a  genius  of  diplomacy  do  they  display^  in  all  their  relations,  i 
cial  and  political,  to  gain  their  ends, — what  an  unwearine«8  of  effort  m 
their  purpose  1^ — ^what  combinations l^what  infinite  rouerie  l—'Y" 
Talieyrands  they  are,  their  wits  thus  sharpened  by  the  di^stant  i 
of  fiddie-strings  !    And,  if  it  be  some  great  hou^e,  with  a  great  i 
to  which  the  remotest  prospect  of  admission  is  offered,  what  a  1 
course  will  they  follow  up,  and  through  what  mazes^  until  thef  \ 
its  per  tain  !    Why,  they  would  sell  honour  and  soul, — ^xf  they  r^ 
they  had  any,  or  any  demon  would  be  dupe  enough  to  buy  th 
effect  an  entrance.    One  little  anecdote  upon  this  subject  tamj  m 
illustrate  the  complicated   manner  in  which  the  hunt  is  foUoi 
and  the  strange  mixture  of  ha^sesse  and  vanity  in  the 
ployed, 

A  young  Prussian  of  rank  was  visited  one  morning  by  ■  ffttnt 
with  whom   he   was  on  the  slightest  possible  terms  of  acquaii! 
The  visitor  came  to  demand  the  young  foreigner's  efforts  to  pf 
invitation  to  a  Imll  at  the  house  of  a  great  French   l^dy  of 
not  for  himself,  no,  for  tme  of  his  friends.     In  vain  the  young  Pr 
sian  protested  that   he  himself  did  not  know  the  lady.     **  But  p 
Ambassador  probably  does/*  was  the  pertinacious  reply  ;  *'  and  yfl 
can  apply  to  him,  to  write  to  her,  to  demand  the  invitation  in  qu 
tion." — "And  pray,'*  continued  this  *' round- about"  solicitor  f<ir 
friend;  ''pray  tell  your  Ambassador  that   my  friendtM  n'l/c  * 
most  splendid  diamonds,   which  cannot  fail  of  producing 
such  a  ball  1" 

Since  we  have  fallen  upon  one  of  the  types  <rf  the  male  ph 
seeking  world  in  Paris,  let  us  pursue  our  course  in  tlie  delioeatiiiii  of  I 
few  others  of  the  more  characteristic  in  Puristan  society. 

The  young  elegants  u£ Paris,  the  *'  lions"  who  are  able  to  roar  itml 
— although,  by  the  way,  there  is  many  a  cub  that  will  roar  aa^  Inntl^  J 
a  full  maned  lion — those,  in  fact,  who  have  the  means  of  **« 
figure,"  or  who  fancy  they  have,  or  who  wish  others  to  hxiCf  i% 
be  divided  into  two  separate  and  very  distinct  clasaes ;  tboae  i* 
"in  the  world,*'  and  tho*ie  who   live  **out**  of  it,     Which  nf 
classes  sums  up  the  better  account  in  the  final  reckonira 
quantum  of  pleasure  gained,  and  of  real  happinesa  l€»st  ;  wbtcb 
two,  in  fact,  finds  himself,  at  last,  most  on  the  debt^ 
score  of  health,   fortune,   and  content,  it  would  be  very  . 
cide.     At  first  ^ight  it  might  be   supposed  that  he  who 
himself  from  all  the  rules  and  even  decencies  of  society*  the 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  other  expensive  institutions  of  that  kind 
man,   who  lives  a  life  of  frank  debauchery,  unfettered   bjr  etJj 
and  the  exigtMicies  of  the  world,  and  who,  thinking  perfect 
ness  to  tiW  co»ii^e nonce  \.\v«  utA'^  Vt\x<^  ^^ice  of  pleasure,   niaen 
self  ibe  \>ei\ken\yi  ^>^  matTVu^^i  M\^  «AJ^«K^«:»^\HidiQiS^^iftS{nKU^    »  f^f*\ 
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I  sic  to  tbe  soulj  when  surfeited  and  weakened  by  tlie  life  he  Ieads» 

would  appear  the  greater  loser  of  the  two*  Btit  this  is  only  at  first 
•glance.  Let  those  who  have  plunged  into  the  seemingly  quiet  depths, 
the  frozen-looking  whirlpool  of  '*  sciciety,"  tell  of  the  hidden  rocks 
and  quicksands,  the  dangers,  the  vexations,  the  fatigues  to  be  under- 
gone in  this  career,  the  nets  spread  out  to  catch  his  repose>  his  liberty, 
his  fortunes*  When  once  he  has  made  the  plunge,  the  torrent  bears 
the  unfortunate  wretch  away,  and  he  fiuda  to  his  cost,  that  the  fre- 
quenting iu  bonne  societt^  is  as  expensive  and  as  ruinous  as  any  other 
bobby,  folJy,  or  passion.  He  may  scorn  the  lesser  breakers  of  dress 
and  equipage,  for  they  are  disregarded  by  the  well-halJaated  mariner ; 
but  when  the  season  once  commences — ^the  season  of  subscription  baUs 
for  the  various  purposes  of  charity  or  politics^ — for  hi  Paris  a  concert 
has  almost  always  a  political  tendency,  and  a  public  ball  is  a  party 
affair, — ^the  poor  man  is  assailed  by  a  whole  storm  of  Lady  Patronesses, 
I  ivho  insist  upon  his  taking  tickets  oif  their  bunds  at  twenty  francs 
ill-piece.  To  prefer  one  t(»  another,  to  wound  a  fair  friend's  amour 
\propre,  would  be  to  lose  himself  at  once  in  his  career*  He  takes  from 
all,  and  preserves  his  considcrution.  The  balls  for  the  poor  pass  over  ; 
but  philanthropv  spreads  out  before  him  other  shoids  which  are  still 
to  be  passed.  Every  great  Lady  has  her  stall  at  a  charity  bazaar,  or 
charity  highway  robbery  trap,  for  the  indigent  of  some  iisle  ckilc,  or 
"  foreign  fund,"  and  every  great  lady  expects  his  custom.  To  refuse 
an  invitation,  which  amounts  to  a  command,  is  impossible.  The  young 
dandy  must  appear  at  Charity's  mock  court,  and  bow  down.  Not  a 
shrine  can  he  pass  without  an  otfering.  The  knife  of  scarcely  polite 
compulsion  is  placed  at  his  throat ;  he  may  reason  up<in  FalstafTs 
known  principle,  **  th*it  discretion  is  the  better  part,  &c,/'  but  he  can- 
not escape.  He  pays  a  Duchess  a  hundred  francs  for  a  cravat.  When 
a  fair  Alarchioness  offers  him  a  pair  of  slippers  of  her  own  working, 
telling  him  to  pay  them  what  he  thinks  them  worth,  he  purchases 
them,  of  course,  with  a  thousand-franc  note;  and  when  a  lovely 
English  lady  takes  a  honquH  of  violets  from  her  bosom,  and  bids  him 
put  his  own  price  on  such  a  favour^ — how  is  such  a  favour  ever  to  be 
paid  ?  The  Carnival  passes,  and  he  vainly  thinks  that  Lent  will  give 
him  a  respite  from  tlie  fimcy  fairs,  as  well  as  follies  of  the  world. 
But  charity  assumes  another  dress,  and  holds  the  plate  for  the  poor 
at  St.  Thomas  d'Acqnin,  8t.  Roch,  or  at  that  pretty  little  Parisian 
drawing-room,  so  beautifully  furnished,  so  beloved  of  the  *'  lionesses*' 
of  the  Chaus«ee  d*  An  tin  and  the  danseuses  of  the  opera,  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette;  and  there  the  persecuted  victim  of  the  world's 
wiles  must  again  drop  his  pharisee's  offering  to  well-dressed  charity. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  shattered  in  health  and  purse, — for,  be  it 
observed,  a  Parisian  monied  iltgani  is  not  an  English  one, — he  has 
recourse  to  his  doctor  and  his  legal  adviser  to  patch  together  his  con- 
stitution and  his  affairs  for  another  voyage.  In  a  few  years  he  is 
wretched  witliout  hope  of  recovery  ;  and,  after  seeking  in  vain  a  place 
in  order  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes,  he  tries  his  luck  at  a  rich 
marriage.  To  effect  this  bitter  purpose  he  blazes  up>  like  a  dying 
candle,  in  order  to  make  a  last  dath  in  the  world- — Fruitless  efforts  I 
From  the  young  heiress  he  falls  down  lo  the  rich  old  English  mummy. 
But  "the  wurld,"  to  which  he  has  so  long  sacrificed  everything, takes 
a  pleasure  in  denouuciug  his  misery  and  tli waning  Itis  ]dans.  How 
willingly  would  he  now   beg  a   hand  to  hold  a  plate   for  him  at  a. 
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cliurch-door,  a  stall  ut  a  bazaar  fur  hU  profit,  a  ball  for  bis  beii«ffit  | 
But  the  \vorld  bas  other  means  of  nbowing  off  its  charity  than  tbMrf 
recompensing  its  victims.  Such  h  the  frttc  of  one  class.  That  of  tbf 
other  may,  only  too  frequently,  be  trttced  in  the  Hygeian  inscri|i^ 
on  the  walls  of  the  capital,  or  in  the  wards  of  the  prition  fur  delH 
the  Hue  de  Clichy. 

Apropos  (»f  rich  marriages  to  repair  shattered  fortunes^  it  may  h 
remarked,  that  the  prospect  of  marrying  for  money — to  make  fi  ' 
parti  J  in  fact,  is  the  first  notion  of  French  education  among^all  dofl 
inculcated  into  children  before  their  A,  B,  C,  and  certain! v^  M 
their  Catechi^im.  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  little  mifisea  alone  i 
are  thus  brought  up :  the  little  gentlemen  are  quite  as  much,  or  ei 
more*  instructed  that  if  they  do  not  "  take  their  fingers  out  of 
mouths,  hold  up  their  heads,  and  be  good  boys,"  they  will  neirer 
u  good  marriage,  or  get  a  rich  wife.  This  great  degtderaium  ''-' 
taught  from  their  earliest  childhood  to  look  upon  aa  the  nu 
of  their  existence.  As  to  a  career  or  an  emplm^  it  is  a  seccm 
sideration  quite,  a  safeguard  o»ly>  in  case  they  should  fail  in  thei 
expected  prize.  If  aceomplii*hments  are  bestowed  upon  tbenu, 
for  the  sake  of  "  catching  an  heiress."  Their  fathers  instil  toi 
no  feeling  but  that  <*f  personal  pride — their  mothers  no  aei 
but  that  of  vanity.  They  are  bred  for  the  market,  where  they  m\ 
sell  themselves  for  fortune  i  and  whether  their  future  bride  hi' 
talent,  or  youth,  or  beauty,  is  a  matter  of  very  minor  moment.  SI 
must  have  money.  Then  the  young  man  is  ready  for  sale ;  nor  T 
afterwards  matter  if  he  quite  forget  to  fulfil  the  conditioQt 
purchase,  and  adds  breach  of  faith  to  breach  of  manly  i  ' 
Vanity  is  thus^  first  and  last,  the  leading  movement  of  every 
the  Frenchman  ;  and  liow  fur  this  species  of  education  for  the  _ 
fishery  of  monied  wives  may  influence  the  leading  characteristic  qt 
lities  of  the  nation,  might  be  a  question  worth  stirring  up,  even  to 
dirtiest  dregs  it  contains,  and  would  form  a  worthy  subject  fur  the 
of  the  satirist  or  the  novelist. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  two  distitict 
Parisian  Lions,  it  must  not  be  su])posed  but  that  there  are  a 
many  varieties  of  the  genus.     There  exists  one  species  of  the 
Ui  mode,  whose  physiognomy  is  more  characteristic  of  the  pr« 
calculating,  positive,  and  utilitarian  epoch.  Fantastic  eulogiu 
still  passed  upon  the  homme  u  la  mode  of  a  by-gotie  age,  and 
imitators  may  be  still  found  of  the  rau^  who  considered  it  ml: 
to  lead  a  life  of  the  most  extravagant  disorder,  and  who  was 
tolerated  as  a  type  of  that  charming  French  ^iaurdtrrie,  of  w1 
have  all  heard   so  much  sickening  nonsense  talked  ;   but  iil€ 
of  the  hmnmc  il  la  mode  d*afiJottrd'hui,  now  touched  upon, 
quite  another  principle.     He  is  very  averse  to  riiininji^  himsrlf^ 
can  help  it,  or  unless  it  be  in  railway  speculatioiu  and  su 
dern  gambling:  he  thinks  it  very  bad  taste  to  be  ejicun 
debts,  farms  his  estate  under  his  own  eyes,  talks  of  amelii 
ventions,  and  agricultural  econornVf  studies  law  books   to  be 
o(  the  technicalities  of  leases,  sales,  and  transfers,  and  ii  pei 
versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Bourse.     If  he  looks  to  the  muli 
advantages  of  his  position,  he  at  the  same  time  does  not  negl 
graccN.     He  affects  to  be  a  distinguished  amateur  of  the  arts, 
connolascuT  \\\  nv<jtl\.\itft  \A  muisxc  ^u^  ^^voxk^^  «&  well  a 
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and  women  ;  and^  moreover ,^^anotlier  distingoisliing  cbarvcteristic 
of  the  species — strives  to  be  English,  as  far  as  he  can  contrive  to  be 
so,  not  only  in  notions  sodalj  political,  and  economical,  but  in  fa&bion 
of  dress>  and  in  phlegma  of  manner. 

Another  very  prominent  type  to  be  fband  for  ever  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  Parisian  society  is  the  self-created  Noble ;  and,  be  it 
remarked,  that  the  ftystem  of  self-ennobling  by  no  means  meets  witb 
any  opposition  from  society,  and  s<^rcely  excites,  even  in  the  most 
severe,  a  passing  laugh  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  which  is  soon  for- 
gotten^ and  vanishes  away  before  the  persevering  impudence  of  the 
soi'diiant  *'manof  family/'  Still  more,  it  is  even  tolerated  in  the  noble 
honaes,  where  he  may  happen  to  be  received,  upon  the  principle  that 
a  name,  with  a  smack  of  aristocratic  appellation,  sounds  better  in 
tbe  aalun  upon  announcement  by  the  servant,  and  enables  the  maitreste 
de  malson  to  receive  without   a  blush   before   her   exclusive   female 
acquaintance,  a  man,  whose  designation  of  plain  **  Monsieur  **  would 
•ound  ill  in  their  cars,  but  to  whom  interest  or  circumstances  induce 
dr  compel  her  to  open  her  doors.    The  proceeding  by  which  one  of  these 
imaginative  gentlemen  creates  himself  a  patent  is  one  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity.    His  name  may  be  Dnmont,  or  Dupont,  or  Dubois,  or  any 
other  of  the  plebeian  patronymics,  which  in  France  are  tantamount  to 
the  English  "  Smith/*     His  father  may  have  been  a  cattle-dealer,  or 
a  tanner,  or  a  coal* merchant — no  matter  what :  let  us  suppose  him,  at 
the  best,  of  respectable,  perhaps  monied,  btmrgeoUie  in  the  provinces. 
The  young  gentleman  has  an  exterior  which  he  considers  qualified  to 
*'  cut  a  figure "  in  the  world  ;  be  has  a  taste  also  for  good  society, 
and  he  does  not  see  why  it  should  be  balked.     But  the  vulgar  name 
of  Dubois  he  finds  a  hindrance  in  the  career  to  which  he  would  devote 
himself.     He  remembers,  however,  that  his  father  possesses  a  piece  of 
land,  or  a  mill,  or  a  yard,  which  has  a  name,  like  everything  else  on 
the  earth  ;  or  if  his  remembrance  will  not  help  him  so  far,  he  has  a 
talent  for  romancing,  and  imagines  that  his  honoured  parent  possesses 
Buch  a  one ;  and  in  that  case  he  chooses  it  as  well-sounding  as  he 
may.     This  name  he  tacks  into  his  own,  prefixing  the  aristocratic 
particle  of  de.     He  calls  himself  Monsieur  Dubois  de  Noirmont ;  and 
thus  his  cards  are  printed.     Before  the  first  hundred  are  well  dispers- 
ed, however,  a  new  plate  is  engraved  **  D*  de  Noirmont."     The  *■  D/' 
may,  in  this  instance,  be  taken  fur  the  Christian  name.     The  next 
plate  bears  the  appellation  of  *'  De  Noirmont"  alone,  and  a  coronet 
figures  above  the  letters.     He  now  permits  himself  to  be  formally  in- 
troduced  as  the  **  Chevalier  de  Noirmont."    But  the  title  of  Chevalier 
still  has  a  tinge  of  the  adventurer,  and  is  to  be  avoided.  The  season  fol* 
lowing  he  is  pompously  announced  as  the  **  Baron  de  Noirmont."     He 
is  now  in  full  swing;  and  why  should  he  stopP     He  adopts,  with  or 
without  knowledge  of  heraldry*  but,  at  all  events,  ivithout  a  dream  of 
the   existence  of  such  an  institution   as  a  Herald's  Ofiice,  a  bkzing 
coat  of  arms,  full  of  crosses,  and  lions,  and  hieroglyphics  without  end* 
In  a  very  short  time  he  will  be  Viscount,  Count,  J\Iarqui8 — if,  indeed, 
he  be  modest  enough  to  stop  short  before  the  title  of  Duke-     But,  at 
all  events,  he  is  ennobled,  and  will  defend  the  veracity  of  his  ima- 
gined title  at  the  sword's  point,  as  a  noble  ought  to  do.     These  speci- 
mens are  not  only  not  rare  in  the  world  of  Pari;*,  but  they  are  every- 
where to  be  seen.    Then  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  Frauce 
U  towards  republican  institutions. 
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Among  these  innocent  foi-disani  "  sprigs  of  nobility*'  may  be  i 
others,  not  less  self-ennobled,  but  of  a  far  more  dangerooft  claas,  wh 
extreme  Imprudence,  or  by  chance,  may  have  found  their  waiy  inti 
circles  of  **  the  world."    The  specimen  is  now- a- days  rare  in  Paris^  i 
men  are  seldom  to  be  duped,  unless  they  wilfully  close  their  ( 
insist  upon  being  so*     This  is  the  foreign  adventurer,  the  i 
the  spyj  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  title  of  Spanish  ^ 
instance — of  course  of  the  first  class, — ^and  who  may  contrive 
time  to  blind  fair  ladies' eye«  by  manceuvring  on  their  hearts  witht| 
poosessing  exterior,  or  with  tales  of  misfortune  on  account  of  his  I 
less  attachment  to  the  Carlist  cause,  and  to  work  upon  the  fe< 
old  Legitimists  by  the   '*  purity  *'   of  his    declared  principles, 
which  it  is  impo^ible  to  suspect  the  low-born  adventurer  in  the  I 
qui  pcnse  si  bien.     Fortunately,  however,  the  season  of  tliew?  poJi 
swindlers  on  society  and  ^elf-constituted  noble  refugees  1%  pp 
past,  and  the  specimen,   finding  no  market  for  its  intrigue 
iluully  dying  away* 

After  dilating  thus  upon  some  of  the  male  types  to  be  found  m  ] 
risian  society,  the  fi^neur  ought,  naturally,  to  turn  his  obaer 
the  Parisian  female, — ^the  Parisian  lady  of  the  talan  and  the  i 
but  again  he  shrinks  before  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  or  ratJier,  had 
made  sundry  vain  endeavours,  he  gives  up  the  attempt   in  de%a 
There  are  natumlists  who  think  they  can  observe  a  ^ 
ease,  when  they  have  run  a  pin  through  its  body,  ani. 
cork.     But  such  a  process  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  crud.     The  \ 
fix^A  thus  immovably,  is  no  longer  a  butterfly.     A  butterfly ^ 
only  examined  as  a  bulterfiy,  when  it  is  fluttering  round  ft 
flowers*     And  who  can  tlien  attempt  the  task  of  minute  oli 
Thu!^,  the  Parisian  female  is  only  to  be  examined  as  the  tmej 
female,  not  in  the  interior  of  domestic  life,  where  the  pin  I 
down,  but  the  ball-room,  or  at  the  ioiree^  where  she  is  fluttering 
wings  of  silk  or  gauze  in  the  sunshine  of  a  lighted  sulam, 
is  no  longer  the  dead  insect  she  was  when  fettered  to  her  bun 
cork.     There  she  lives  and  breathes  ;  for  an  impatient  hive  of  1 
astir  within  her — a  thirst  of  pleasure,  of  coquetry,  of  ull  th« 
of  her  existence  devours  her.      There,  alone,  is  she    to  be  nee 
all  her  glitter.     But  then,  who  shall  attempt  to  describe  her  ? 
can  tell  whether  she  be  pretty  or  plain  ?  for  her  feature*  are  in 
petual  state  of  movement,  and  compose  a  thousand  faces,  i 
animated,  and,  often  more  seducing  than  the  last.    Who  shall  I 
ther  her  eyes  be  beautiful  or  not  ?  for  when  a  cannon  ball  is  ( 
against  your  head,  you  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  iinyenqti    ' 
the  shui>e  and  make  of  the  cannon  ;  and  the  least  execution  I  * 
of  artillery  expect  to  do,  is  to  daz.zle  you  by  the  flash,  if  the 
carry  off  your  heart  in  the  discharge.     VVho  can  judge  whether  | 
per  lip  be  long  or  short  ?  when  now,  its  fair  possessor  curret  f 
au    ve/ti,  now  curves  her  lips  with  an  air  of  dtadaiii^ 
mouth  be  large  or  small  ?  where  does  the  mouth  end  and  ilit  ( 
gin?     Who,  again,  can  penetrate  the  niybiteries  of  the  toilet,  i 
tinguii»h  what  is  real  in  what  the  iw/&  betrays,  or  what  ijiunr 
which  that  babun  of  silk  is  supposed  to  conceal  ?  Who  can  tell  t 
she  be  false  or  true,  coquettish  or  sincere,  sen ti menial  or  gay  ? 
an  impaiU^V  ^vul^xw^uV,  Uw  ^ud^e  iiud  the  judged  must  b«i  vifii 
stale  of  coiu^vjsMTc*     li^i\  vAxo  oaxi  \«xm^^  c:c!fffi.t^(]ii!yed  nisr  m  fi 
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woman  in  a  twU-room  ?  Who  erer  aaw  a  Parisian 
circnmstancea,  calm  and  tranqoil,  in  her  whole  life  ?  How  i 
the  flaneur  be  expected  to  otMerre,  and  mnch  more  to  deacrihe  her' 
All  that  he  can  say  about  her  is,  that  he  has  a  firm  beiief  in  the  «U 
Parisian  fiairy  legend,  that  tells  how,  once  npon  a  tinke,  the  Pmoan 
woman  came  into  the  world  full  of  all  sorts  of  defects,  and  horv  a  kiad 
£ury  took  pity  on  her,  and,  on  each  of  theK  defects  stamped  a  < 
and  how  the  good  fury's  name  was  Grace. 

To  enter  into  all  the  Tarioos  characteristics  of  difercat  Paris 
Urns,  would  be  almost  as  hopeless  a  task.  One  preraHing  tint,  with  i 
of  difference,  which  it  wonld  take  infinite  time  to  paint,  pcradtai 
alL  One  remark,  howerer,  that  a  foreigner  cannot  £ul  of 
entering  any  of  the  more  cxtensiTe  reumioms  in  the  VnaA 
snch  as  those  of  the  Embassies,  is  the  direrntT  of  poetical  jmrtii^ 
meet  together  in  them,  and  the  general  difFo^oc  of  to  aeaar 
elements.  Vinegar  and  oil,  with  all  their  acooaspasTiBjc  Ikh  : 
oos  et-ceteras  in  a  salad-bowl,  do  not  mix  together  into  a  : 
and  harmonious  whcde,  than  do  political  contraries  in  t&at  i^ 
bowl,  society.  Names  always  dash,  and  fight,  and  htsFwi  drfirrfg,  i 
they  meet  together,  npon  paper ;  bot  the  rerr  men  who  bear 
maj  be  seen  standing  peaceably,  side  by  side,  in  a  PacrisaBBi  sm.jm 
rehcs  in  an  old  curiosity  shop,  where  idols  of  erery  kjEe  said 
pell-mell  by  each  otho-,  the  head  of  a  Grecian  \yii^»  mea  a 
fetish,  an  Egyptian  Apis  beside  an  £coe  H«a«  of  the  m'^^ijti  i^n. 
In  that  curious  museum  of  humanity,  calicsd  a  Pajibix  9mkm^  as  4d, 
mousquetaire,  who  has  danced  with  yivrjt  Aauisitue^  st  vui0L^tn^ 
by  a  philanthropist,  who  has  been  -wrur^d^rftd  is  tik*  StOfimL  AjtMat^ 
bly,  or  a  tamed  Republican,  who  has  been  fthn><id  ia  the  lAveeSiUU^ 
JLuxembourg — a  great  dignitarr  of  the  Emptrt,  btS/yn  -migmit  vmtf  tu. 
Europe  trembled,  bows  to  a  lay  Jesoit,  a  nsMrercsypi  ^f  u^  xvamn  - 
tion,  —  all  alike  dirinities  of  their  day,  tad  &inr,  uk  ULdek^ 
mutilated,  tarnished,  worm-eaten, — fiklae  ismSs,  «i«Me  r«Jtf^«ia>  >*  r^ 
jected,  and  in  whom  few  any  longer  put  then*  trssCy — «i;i>t  I^qp^JXiMt 
and  Orleanist,  Doctrinaire  ud  Liberal  of  the  yi^Mssx  ia^js  Vdsu^  ioomIa 
in  ^much  admired  disorder." 


SORELY  TU£V  HAVE  TZAyitlj  Hh. 
raojf  THX  oxajiAjr  of  miimm^ 

SoasLT  tfacT  fcdfve  timn  aut. 
And  resed  mt  fSKTrr  vlA  i«Ub, 

Some  vith  ta»  wmoA  kpns^^ 
CHkcnfraiB  dwnn^u  Adoe. 

They  poKMCicd  the  d/ffJe  :::.  k.j  T.y, 

Some  wiih  tov  nadi  )tfr\t4^ 
Otikcn  from  dGnrc»x%ii  mm*. 

But  the  vbo  amsc  am  %r^^^  ">^' 
Who  i>d<nnd  aftd  uuiAgniitf  nur  t«M 

AW !  tJiie  ftcrcr  l^/r«4  sur— 
hhe  did  not  cvca  luuc 
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CHAPTER    XVIII, 

The  dwiirf  dines  with  us, — T  commit  an  assault — escape  the  ft»tian^] 
obttdn  &u  iriti^uctian  to  tlie  drawings  room. 

I  PELT  like  a  man  In  a  dream,  and  cmild  scarcely  penfoodi!  ni' 

tbat  the  occurrences  of  last  night  were  actual  reiiUlics,     Hail  I 
tricked  by  a  male  swindler,  and  cozened  hy  a  courtesan  ?     1 
no  nii»takc ;  and,  after  a  flattering  self-examination  of  five 
came  to  the  honest  conclusion  that  the  loyal  gentlemen,  vay 
who  had  ibeir  necks  disjointed,  were  Solomons  came  to  jtitf 
pared  with  me  their  unworthy  descendant*  and  thai  in  the  hh 
EUiottfi  I  should  be  found  the  greatest  asa  that  ever  bore  tUe  naiuf. 

This  agreeable  train  of  thought  was  broken  by  the  r^  '^      ''  "nan* 

*•  How  do  you  feel  this  morning  ?'*  inquired  the  smil'  def, 

**  That  I  am  the  sublimest  fool  within  the  bills  of  xnoryLtiiv.  wat* 
couiicientious  reply, 

**  I  think  my  return  to  London  wai?  rather  ne,  tnasnuidt  I 

have  delivered  you  from  the  hands  of  the  Ph  . 

**  You  delivered  me,  my  dear  Brian,  from  far  worae, — ihm  asarei 
one  of  the  most  specious  wretches  who  ever  united  a  fair  facii  to  a 
praved  heart." 

**  Faith,  in  your  estimate  of  the  lady  we  are  likely  to  afm  i 
Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  her  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  beat  a  retreat  last  night,  and  bolted  with  bag  sad  bsgp 
leaving  the  canary*  which  you  see  hanging  in  the  window,  as  ihf  nf 
sentative  of  its  amiable  mistress/' 

"  Well,"  said  Brian,  *'  bad  this  devil  in  the  shape  of  woman, 
ceeded  in  entrapping  you  into  matrimony,  what  would  you  have  don» 

**  Beaten  out  the  male  swindler's  brains,  and  afterwards  takim  «  d( 
ble  dose  of  Prussic  acid.  By  the  way,  I  had  better  send  to  the 
for  a  «upply  before  the  arrival  of  that  infernal  dwarf.  Before  I  VOL 
his  compuny  half  an  hour,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  a  csandidatti  far  a  ill 
waiistcoat.  He  11  drive  roc  mad.  What  shall  I  say  ?  1  71  tell  1 
that  Mrs.  Bouverie  died  suddenly  last  night." 

"  No,  no/*  replied  the  young  Irishman.     "  He  would  rf^qoett 
sion  to  have  a  peep  at  the  corpse.     You  know  the  proverb, 
take  soup  with  the  gentleman  under  the  cellar,  require  A  li 
You  have  not  a  chance  with  yellow-slippers ;  and,  were  I  in  your 
I  would  pluck  up  roiirage,  and  out  with  the  truth,  though  it  chi  ' 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  friend  Brian, — and  I  *11  make  a  cici 
at  once.     It  requires  desperate  resolution,  however ;  and.  inpt 
di8c\o%\ite»  and  \\ve  pleasant  remarks  it  will  elicit  from  that  thinf " 
and  arms,  \\ovi  ^\>X\Ta^\^  '^wiW  V  <ysa\\a\a»^lw  is.  ^ocuciQii]  OQ  the 
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Diltl     But  come — !et  us  be  off  somewliere  to  kill  time ;  for,  upon  my 
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morning  meditations  are  far  from  bein^  agreeable/' 
Away  we  went,  visited  a  sight  or  two,  returned  at  one  o'clock — and, 
a  stout  determination  of  dying  like  a  man^  as  my  ancestors  had  done 
before  me,  I  awaited  the  dwarf's  arrival. 

Punctually  as  two  o'clock  sounded  from  the  belfry  of  St,  Martin  s, 
the  Utile  gentleman's  equipage  rumbled  down  tbe  street,  and  stopped  at 
the  door  of  our  dwelling-place.  Had  I  been  "  i'  the  vein  "  for  laughter, 
how  extensively  could  I  have  indulged  the  humour ;  for  never  did  mortal 
eye  rest  upon  such  a  comical  turn-out,  a  city  sbertflTs  not  excepted. 

The  C4irriage  was  the  same  chariot  in  which  the  little  gentleman  had 
visited  the  Border,  and  was  therefore  familiar  to  u«.  It  was  drawn  by 
a  couple  of  jobbed  horses, — the  near  one  a  pie-balled  cob — the  outside  a 
long'tailed  black,  which  erstwhile  had  borne  the  weight  of  some  Antony 
of  the  Life  Guards,  but,  from  increasing  years  and  general  infirmities, 
bad  exchanged  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war  for  what 
^  ckneys  call  the  *'  performance  of  funerals."  These  remarkable  animals 
p^TQ  driven  by  a  man  in  a  seedy  box-coat  and  shocking  bad  hat, — a  sort 
^  tdtimus  RomanontJii  of  that  extinct  race  called  *'jarvies,*'  who  flou- 
_  shed  some  thirty  years  ago.  By  the  side  of  this  antiquated  phaeton 
Caesar  was  seated  in  all  his  glory ;  and,  as  if  his  ebony  countenance 
were  not  sufficiently  marked,  it  had  pleased  his  amiable  master  to  render 
it  more  striking  still  to  admiring  passengers,  by  the  contrast  of  a  white 
hat,  while  a  dahlia  of  snowy  hue  waa  stuck  in  the  ''nigger's"  breaat, 
which,  from  its  magnitude,  might  pass  at  a  short  distance  for  a  cauli- 
flower Nor  had  the  dwarf*  omitted  to  decorate  his  own  person  for  his 
intended  visit  to  tbe  bride  elect  His  toilet  had  been  unnsually  elabo- 
He  sported  brimstone-coloured  gloves,  and,  like  his  sable  valet, 
ubibited  a  bouquet  in  his  button-hole  large  enough  to  have  furnished  a 
-pot*  With  Cfesar'tt  assistance,  the  little  gentleman  liberated  hia 
f)n  from  the  leathern  conveniency,  and  next  minute  the  light  of  his 
Lintenance  beamed  upon  us  in  the  drawing-room. 
After  receiving  our  morning  compliments  with  gracious  dignity,  he 
^ntlraat€d  his  intention  of  honouring  ua  with  bis  company  at  dinner,  and 
directed  his  equipage  to  return  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  I  was 
sincerely  gratified  when  bis  turn-out  received  orders  to  be  off ;  for  the 
boys  had  collected  round  it  by  the  dozen,  and  there  was  not  a  window 
vitbin  eye-range  that  wanted  an  admiring  spectator. 

"  In  love  affairs,  as  well  as  business  ones,  men  are  expected  to  be 
punctual, — and  here  I  am  to  the  minute,  I  trust  that  my  exterior  will 
find  favour  in  the  lady*a  sight ;  for,  in  order  to  be  eminently  presentable, 
I  have  sacrificed  to  the  graces  most  liberally." 

And  the  saffron-faced  rascal  placed  himself  before  the  pier-glass,  ar- 
aged  afresh  the  bouquet  in  his  button- hole,  and  emended  the  tie  of  bis 
rarat,  Brian  walked  over  to  the  window,  he  being  of  the  laughter- 
loving  order,  who  cannot  look  on  the  ridiculous  unmoved ;  while  I, 
he&Ten  pity  me  !  felt  like  a  criminal  in  the  presence  of  a  hard-featured 
judge,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  responds  to  the  interrogatory  of  tbe 
Scial  a  "  Guilty,  my  Lord  V* 

**•  I  sincerely  regret,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  elaborate  operations  at  the 
EMlet  have  been  unnecessarily  thrown  away — it  is  lost  labour — for  tbe 
lady  is  invisible," 
•*  Pooh  I  poob  !*"  exclaimed  the  dwarf;  **  she  must  ovet^c^tftfe  iVv^^^^svv- 
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nine  timicHty,  You  told  her,  of  course,  that  I  was  an  old  frien»i  ?  W 
is  her  abode  ?     Point  out  the  cage  in  which  this  bird  of 
located/* 

*'  Upon  ray  soul,"  said  Brian,  coming  to  the  rescue,  •*  I  hncj  if 
puzzle  even  the  detective  police  to  give  any  account  of  the  iHud 
paradise." 

**  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you,"  said  the  dwarf. 

"  1  mean  simply/'  responded  Mr.  OXma«  "  that  the  bird  of 
took  wing  last  night,  and — " 

"  What  I"  exclaJraed  the  little  gentleman,  **  baa  the  reUct  of  L 
tenant-Colonel  Bouverie,  C.B.,  disappeared  ?" 

**  She  has,  in  sporting  parlance,"  I  desperately  addedt  **  bolted 
the  night,  leaving  a  canary  to  the  landlady  as  a  kei>psake/' 

He  of  the  Kilraamock  night-cap  puckered  hia  cheeks  tog«Uior, 
executed  hiB  whistle  of  astonishment. 

**  Will  you,  touching  this  most  extraordinary  proceediog  of  t&9fa( 
elect,  have  the  kindness  to  enlighten  me  ?" 

"  My  friend  Brian,'*  1  replied,  **  can  best  do  that,  who,  KiiDfl 
it  may  sound,  was  an  old  acquaintance^  and  a   favoured 
his   Irish  modesty  not  stepped  in  between  him  and   his  foi 
certain  passages  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  fair  fugiti 
sufficiently  enlighten  you,  and  enable  you  to  conjecture  the 
the  lady  levanting  Without  beat  of  drum.    Having  awoke  from  thi 
of  love,  I  am  going  to  sec  after  sublunary  affairs  in  thts  shupc  of 
and  for  that  purpose  I  shall  leave  you  together,  whil«  I  rmt 
landlady  down  stairs.** 

I  tapped  at  the  parlour  door,  and  was  invited  to  come  in. 
found  Mrs.  Lightbody — and,  seated  beside  her  on  the  tofa, 
sweetest  girls  imaginable.    Surprised  at  seeing  me  enter  the  a] 
the  young  lady  rose  to  leave  the  room ;  but,  apologising  d 
trusion,  1  begged  her  to  resume  her  seat,  a  request  in  nhich 
gentlewoman  united.     Blushing  to  the  brows,  the  fair  girl 
dined   it,     '*  Her  father/'  she  added,  ♦'expected  her  lo  reai 
the  newspaper,  which,  from  the  inJlrroity  of  his  sights  he  eouM 
age  to  do  himself/'  and  with  a  sniiling  adieu  to  Mrs.  lirill 
bow   to  me,  she  gracefully  quitted   ibe  parlour,  aiW 
peace  of  mind  within  the  minute. 

Header — if  you  feel  incliaed  to  laughs  I  beg  you  will  rwli 
merriment  for  a  short  time.     I  would  not  insult   yoti  hv  k 
doubt,  but,  thai  like  myself,  you  swear  by  Shakespoaro— and 
voutly  in  all  he  sings  and  says,  as  the  Turcoman  d<HL's  to  the 
the  Koran.    If  you  were  ever  wounded  **  by  a  fair  wench*§  black 
have  llomeo  and  Juliet  by  heart,  and  must  remember  that 
Montague  *'  was  dying  by  inches  for  a  young  lady  of  tha  tiaaie 
line,  until  at  the  Bal  uuufqut.,  given  by  Lady  Capulet,  her  oijly 
"did  him  brown/'    Fortified  by  that  amatory  precedent,  I  do  m 
to  confess,  that  one  minute  obliterated  Mrs.  Bouverie  fntm 
and  that  Miss  Julia  Harley  look  immediate  and   undi«ptile4 
of  the  tenement, 

J  know  that  in  every  future  page  of  these  ray  confeastonft,  1  d 
making  some  personal  allusion  to  the  present  Mtb*  Elliott — foo 
dear  reader,  I  never  attempt  to  throw  sand  in  your  eves,  and 
matters \\Ve  m^jdctw  "  'ixon^  %i^vcvw«iv\|'  ^^  Punch,— a  gen' 
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I  have  a  high  respect — so  happily  designates  that  tribe.  I  shall  there- 
forehand  at  once,  present  you  to  the  lady — and  as  I  am  married  a  twelve- 
month, and  have  been  made  the  father  of  '*  a  chopping  boy,"  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  am  now  " compos  mentis"  and  that  the  description 
shall  be  correct 

The  morning  on  which  accident  introduced  me  to  Julia  Harley,  was, 
by  a  curious  coincidence^  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  her  birth. 
Fancy  a  blushing  girl,  tall,  slight,  but  finely  proportioned — with  dark 
blue  eyes,  teeth  like  pearl,  lips  that  Suckling  has  described  so  well,  and 
hair  of  veritable  auburn,  in  which  the  predominant  dark  brown  feebly 
betrays  the  tint  of  gold  that  dyes  it.  That  face  and  figure  were  both 
positively  handsome,  no  one  could  deny;  but  it  was  the  expression  of  the 
former  that  finished  me  at  first  sight.  She  blushed — but  her's  was  not 
the  blush  of  a  vacant  school-girl  when  startled  by  a  stranger.  With 
Julia,  it  was  the  impulse  of  feeling  that  sent  the  blood  careering  from 
the  heart  to  the  brow.  Her's  was  the  innate  modesty  of  one  little  looked 
upon,  and  all  unused  to  lover's  admiration.  But  see  that  countenance 
in  repose,  when  unabashed  ^*  by  man's  approving,**  the  intellectual  eye, 
and  calm  but  contemplative  expression,  indicated  talent  subdued  by 
judgment,  and  then,  and  then  only,  you  could  estimate  the  gifted  being, 
whom  heaven  had  granted  to  the  declining  veteran,  to  soothe  increasing 
infirmities  and  be  the  stay  of  age. 

"  Well,"  said  the  jolly  landlady,  «*  what  think  you  of  Miss  Julia  ?  " 

'*  Think !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  that  she  is  an  angel  ready  made,  and  only 
waiting  for  her  wings  to  grow." 

"  Is  she  not  pretty  ?  "  inquired  mine  hostess. 

''  Hang  that  cold  phrase — it*s  only  fit  to  be  applied  to  a  dress-maker. 
She's  beautiful— intellectual — absolutely  irresistible,'*  was  the  answer. 

*•  I  wish  you  would  fall  in  love  with  her  then." 

"  That  is  impossible,  my  dear  madam.*' 

**  And  cannot  modest  beauty,  like  fair  Julia's,  touch  that  heart  of 
adamant?" 

**  I  have  no  heart.     'Tis  gone — irrevocably  gone." 

**  I  could  have  guessed  yesterday  evening  that  it  was  over  the  way, 
bat  not  having  the  least  idea  of  the  locality  of  the  pretty  widow  at  present, 
I  cannot  fancy  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  where  it  could  be  sought." 

*•  Whisper,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  you  are  not  in  total  ignorance,  as  I  believed  you  were,  of  the 
fair  widow's  '  whereabouts '?  ** 

^  Indeed  I  am  in  ignorance  most  profound — but  my  heart  is — " 

"  Where  ?  "  enquired  Mrs.  Lightbody. 

"  At  this  moment  in  your  second  floor  drawing-room.** 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  I  and  were  I  consulting  your  future  happi- 
neM,  I  have  offered  up  a  prayer  most  likely  to  secure  it.  But,  my  dear 
sir,  how  could  you  waste  time,  and,  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  money 
also,  on  that  worthless  woman  who  ran  away  last  night  ?  They  even 
went  so  £Eir  as  to  say,  you  actually  had  proposed  marriage  to  her.  But 
I  stoutly  denied  it  always — for  I  know  you  could  never  hare  been  such 
a  donkey." 

There  was  a  hard  hit  for  a  bamboozled  borderer  !  after  such  a  floorer, 
would  '*  I  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment,"  and  admit  myself  an 
ass  ?  No,  fiiith  I  I  lied,  and  repudiated,  like  a  Pennsylvanian  bond,  ma- 
trimonial intentions  altogether. 
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«•  The  servant  over  the  way  otice  lived  with  ine — and  Lord »  hm 
used  to  make  me  shake  my  fat  sides.    Ailer  you  used  to  leave  the 
the  whUkcred  scoundrel  and  his  mistress  would  Uugh  hy  the  ' 
your  simplicity ;  and  every  night  after  you  were  gone,  they 
caroused  till  morning.     Two  night:!  since,  it  appears  that  yon 
later  than  you  did  generally, — and  as  Betsey  went  up  to  lay 
for  supper,  she  overheard— ^as  the  door  was  partly  open — ^the 
tion, 

•*  *  Curse  the  fbol*     I  thought  he  would  never  go/  said  the  lady, 
fear  the  partridges  will  be  over  roasted,'  *' 

"*  Never  mind,  Emily/  replied  the  swindler,  *  we  must  console 
selves  hy  balancing  the  birds  against  the  sovereigns.     I  relieved 
six — ^there  are  three  for  you/  " 

This  trifling  anecdote  was  quite  sufficient ;  and  in  all  the 
varieties  of  human  donkeytsm,  I  thought  that  my  case  might 
ed  a  supreme  flight  of  asinine  stupidity  that  none  would  dare 
I  made  hasty  arrangements  for  the  little  gentleman's  enteriiii 
plored  Mrs,  Lightbody  to  implore  the  cook,  as  she  Taloed  her 
lodgers,  to  be  punctual — and  rejoined  the  dwarf  in  the  drawti 
time  to  bear  his  flattering  commentary  on  the  narrative  which 
just  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  proprietor  of  the  brimstone  gloves^  drew  from  his 
memorable  snufl'-box,  and  took  a  long  and  exhilarating  pinch.     [ 
what  was  to  be  expected — ^for  tt  was  his  habit  ere  he  delivered  htm: 
a  jobation,  to  take  this  agreeable  refresher  liefore  he  cofnmeticed 
lities." 

'*  I  had  fancied  1  was  apprised  of  the  length  to  which  mortal  ^11 
extend ;  but  I  was  in  error,  as  it  would  appear,  and  have 
to  profit  by  experience.     I  knew  a  man  of  eighty  who  maxried  a 
eighteen ;  I   saw  a  sailor  throw  his  gold  watch  into  the  fryitij 
insist  that  it  should  be  served  up  with  the  cutlets.    The  hon 
Softhead,  miTio  fHatis  sixty-four,  married  an  ensign  in  a 
ment,  who  within  a  brief  twelvemonth,  provided  for  her 
St.  Luke's,     One  fool  consumes  his  life  and  fortune  in  looki 
Philosopher's  stone ;  and  another  for  a  Polar  passage.     Thi 
posits  bis  property  in  a  bubble  bank,  and  his  person  afiei 
work-house ;  and  that  one  usefully  employs  himself  in  i^col 
Millennium  to  an  hour.     But  of  all  the  fools  on  earth,  th. 
ever  I "  and  waving  his  handkerchief  over  his  head^  the  little 
gave  a  scream  he  intended  to  represent  a  cheer.      For 
to  show  fight  was  useless.     I  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon^good 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  knock  under  at  once. 

**  If  sincere  penitence  for  having  permitted  myself  to  be  doj 
brace  of  swindlers,  will  insure  pardou  for  the  oflence,  I  feel  I 
be  damned  for  it/'  I   said,  *'  and  to  save  unnecesaary  dii 
subject  wliich  admits  of  but  one  opinion,  I  own  myself  a 
the  gentlemen  who  loj^t  their  heads,  my  aunt  Janet  who 
cruiliiig  sergeant,  or  that  giUbws-bird  who  would    have  be«« 
who  blew  up  the  parson,  burned  the  hay-rick,   and  drowned 
afterwards." 

*'I  fancy/*  returned  the  little  man,  "that  the  gallows btrd-« 
are  p\eaaed  lo  cal\  \\\m'^waa  not  the  greatest  fool  in  the  &iaily,  afWr 
But  *  de  mortuis  fiU,*  W%  %^xi^  XaVvk  wa:»«^v^^s^l«t  htm  rwl  it 
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AAet  Mb  free  admission  of  your  folly,  it  would  be  idle  to  say  more, — 
ind  now  listen  quietly  to  me." 

Again  the  little  gentleman  applied  himself  to  his  suuff-box,  and  then 
pleasantly  continued : 

"  It  must  be  evident  to  yourself,  that  in  the  management  of  world- 
ly matters,  you  are  rqgularly  <  non  ccmpoaJ  " 

I  bowed  at  this  flattering  observation,  but  the  dwarf  continued  with- 
Mit  moving  a  muscle« 

<^Of  course,  you  must  marry,  and  continue  the  silly  succession  of  the 
Elliotts." 

Was  there  ever  such  sublimated  impertinence  as  that  of  this  thing  of 
Icgv  and  arms  I 

**  You  are  not  competent  to  choose  a  wife  for  yourself,  and  so  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  provide  you  with  one." 

I  stared — Brian  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  but  with  perfect  gravity 
dbe  dwarf  indulged  in  another  pinch,  and  coolly  waited  my  reply. 

The  proposition  at  the  same  time  surprised  and  amused  me.  Of  all 
the  agents  whom  Cupid  ever  selected  to  go  on  an  embassy  of  love,  he 
of  the  fiahnamock  nightcap  appeared  to  be  the  most  unsuited  for  the 
task.  I  contented  myself  by  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  service 
he  volunteered  to  perform — ^hinted  the  probability  was  great,  that  in 
taste  we  might  unhappily  disagree — observed,  that  the  late  affair  had 
damped  my  matrimonial  ardour,  and  that  after  my  miraculous  escape, 
time  must  elapse  before  I  would  venture  a  second  trial  in  the  hymeneal 
lottery.  The  dwarf  replied — "I  gave,  what  lawyers  call,  a  'replication'" — 
when  the  postman's  knock  was  heard  at  the  hall  door,  and  the  maid  de- 
livered me  a  letter.  One  glance  at  the  direction  was  enough ;  the  writer 
was  Mrs.  Bouverie,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 

Cde,  I  handed  it  across  the  table  to  the  little  gentleman,  and  begged 
he  would  favour  us  with  the  contents. 

**  *  My  dearest  Francis,^ — 

**  Oh  I«-Gurse  her  affection  I"  I  groaned. 

"  *  Ifeelyfram  the  ardent  professions  of  regard  you  made  so  frequently, 
%nd  seal^  so  ardently  upon  my  Ups^  that  you  vnll  be  miserable  at  my 
mdden  departure.  For  ike  second  time,  that  blundering  Irishman  has 
diiturbed  the  smooth  current  of  my  lave.  I  always  thought  St.  George 
wpremely  silly,  and  I  fooled  him  as  I  pleased;  but,  as  to  you,  you  are  so 
oompUte  an  ass,  thai  it  is  almost  degradation  to  a  ufoman  of  talent  such  as 
mine^  to  acknowledge  that  she  duped  you.* 

''  Never  was  remark  more  candid  and  more  true,"  I  murmured. 

^' '  The  object  of  my  present  letter  is  to  teU  you  that  Captain  Damley 
and  I  are  qf  to  Paris.  A  paltry  bill  for  a  hundred,  to  which  my  dear 
Henry  wrote  a  couple  of  indorsements,  without  troubling  the  owners  of  the 
names  for  their  permission,  has  induced  him  to  cross  the  Channel,  rather 
than  take  a  longer  voyage  to  Australia  at  the  country  s  expense;  and^  as 
I  have  given  divers  tradesmen  instructions  in  booh-heeping^  I  tliink  it  as 
well  to  accompany  him.  We  did  not  draw  you  to  the  extent^  within  some 
hundreds,  that  toe  hoped  to  have  done,  owing  to  the  interruption  given  our 
little  plans  by  that  infernal  Irishman.  Still  we  feel  obliged  for  past  fa- 
vours ;  and,  if  you  come  to  Paris,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  further 
and  finishing  lessons  in  love  and  icartS,  I  fear  the  candid  opinions  I 
have  expressed  may  prejudice  a  small  request  I  have  to  prefer  ;  but  be- 
lieve me  that,  in  a  course  of  love  and  play,  the  inArwivm  -you  xtcex-wd^ 
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stone  sHppera  nmde  a  reference  to  his  watcht  and  announced  that  the 
time  was  one  minute  past  five. 

Never  did  a  dinner  give  more  unqualified  satisfaction — nor  was  the 
wine  without  its  merit.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  wo  were 
lefl  alone,  i  requested  the  little  gentleman  to  hear  attentively  Brian's 
revelations,  and  after  mature  consideration  to  favour  us  with  his  opinion  > 
touching  the  mysterious  position  in  which  the  young  Irishman  was 
placed.  To  this  request  he  readily  assented,  and  with  deep  attention 
listened  to  the  strange  and  involved  history  of  the  orphan  boy.  At  the 
appointed  hour  his  equipage  arrived  and  he  took  a  ceremonious  leave, 
assuring  Brian,  that  on  the  succeeding  day  he  should  have  his  deliberate 
opinion  regarding  both  his  rights  and  injuries,  and  for  me  open  im- 
mediate negotiation  to  provide  a  consort,  ^^  vice  Mrs,  Bouverk — dcvantcd,'* 

When  his  turn-out  had  wheeled  into  the  Strand— for  with  no  little 
admiration  had  we  watched  the  departure  of  the  little  gentleman  and 
his  eqtiipage  from  the  window— we  sat  down  to  talk  over  the  trans- 
actions of  the  day. 

"  Well,  Brian,  I  think  in  the  dwarf  you  have  secured  an  able 
counsellor/'  I  said. 

**  And  you,"  returned  the  young  Irishman,  with  a  laugh,  **  the  queer- 
est commissioner  ever  dispatched  in  search  of  a  wife  from  the  court  of 

Cupid," 

**  The  poor,  dear,  amiable  little  man  will  find  his  matrimonial  essay, 
I  fear,  as  unavailing  as  the  labour  he  bestowed  upon  his  toilet  this 
tDorning.  But — harkl  the  harp  sounds  ;*'  and  with  breathless  attention 
we  both  listened,  while  the  lovely  girl  who  had  fascinated  me  in  the 
parlour,  completed  her  conquest  by  playing  to  her  father  some  of  the 
sweetest  Scottish  airs  which  ever  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  an 
enamoured  borderer. 

**  That  evening,  Brian  went  out  to  execute  Bome  commission  for  his 
mistress,  while  I  remained  to  hang  upon  '  those  silver  sounds  *  which 
the  beautiful  girl  *  discoursed  so  eloquently/  Presently,  however,  the 
music  ceased.  In  a  few  minutes,  while  looking  from  the  window,  I 
heard  the  street  door  close,  and  Colonel  Harley's  daughter,  shawled  and 
closely  veiled,  issued  from  the  house  and  headed  towards  the  Strand, 
From  two  or  three  volumes  in  her  hand,  1  guessed  her  errand,  and,  con- 
cluding she  had  gone  to  the  next  circulating  library  to  exchange  the 
books,  I  seized  my  hat,  and  without  knowing  wherefore,  hurried  off  in 
the  same  direction. 

Miss  Harley  turned  into  a  bookseller's,  and  I  paced  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  street  for  a  few  minutes,  until  she  had  completed  her 
business.  I  saw  her  quit  the  shop  and  proceed  in  the  direct  line  that 
led  to  Craven  Street,  when  suddenly  a  stranger  ranged  up  beside  her, 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  addressed,  and  that  she  replied.  In  a 
moment,  fired  with  jealousy,  I  bounded  across  the  carriage  way,  while  the 
lady  turned  into  a  bye  street,  the  unknown  still  keeping  close  beside  her. 
Unnoticed  by  either,  I  followed — and  relieved  from  the  rattling  noise  of 
passing  vehicles,  which  would  have  drowned  conversation  in  the  great 
thoroughfare  we  left,  I  could  now,  in  the  quiet  of  John  Street,  over- 
hear what  passed  distinctly." 

"  I  pray  you  leave  me,  sir,"  said  the  fair  girl,  in  an  agitated  voice  ; 
**  your  language  conveys  insitlt,*' 

•'  Not  I,  by  Heaven  I  pretty  one,  until  you  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
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explain  myself.  Come,  my  dear  Julia — compassionate  a  poor  deril  vlio 
has  worshipped  at  a  distanee,  and  never  had  an  opportunity  to  addrcn 
the  idol  until  now." 

*'  Saints  and  Devils  I  my  blood  boiled,  and  I  experienced  that  smotber* 
ing  feeling,  as  if  passion  would  have  choked  me^  when*  in  the  infernal 
scoundrel,  I  recognized  the  well-know^n  voice  of  the  murderer  of  Wil- 
liaro  St.  George — ^^the  paramour  of  Mrs»  Bouverie  I 

**  Once  more  I  implore  you,  sir,  to  let  me  pass  ;  yoii  labour  uodet  a 
mistake,  and  imagine  me  some  other  person," 

**  You  are  wrong,  fair  Julia ;  often  have  I  gaxed  upon  you  in  Cr«f«n 
Street,  with  boundless  admiration.  Come,  leave  that  old  dotard  wbo 
mews  you  from  the  worlds  for  one  who  will  lavish  all  upon  you  that 
love  and  luxury  can  bestow,'* 

**  Gracious  God  1 "  exclaimed  the  insulted  girl, ''  am  I  to  be  thui  out* 
raged  with  impunity  ?  Oh  I  had  I  but  a  brother,  or  any  other  to  protect 
me." 

*•  Come — come/tis  useless  coyness  this,"  and  the  scoundrel 
to  pass  his  arm  around  her  waist — ^but  ere  he  succeeded,  I 
"  villain,"  in  his  ear*  and  with  a  crashing  blow,  which  like  the 
a  sledge-hammer  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  kennel,  I  leflt  him 
back,  and  apparently  insensible. 

**  My  dearest  Mhs  Julia,"  I  exclaimed,  catching  the  hand  of  the 
trembling  girl,  '*  your  protector  is  at  your  side,  take  my  arm  and  fetr 
nothing." 

**  la  it  possible,"  she  replied,  looking  on  me  with  evident  surprnt, 
**  and  has  Mr.  Elliot  rescued  me  from  that  insolent  man  ?** 

She  clung  closely  to  me  as  a  deliverer — and  as  we  proceeded  to  reftio 
the  more  public  street,  I  could  observe  Dam  ley,  like  a  roan  parttilly 
stupified,  rise  from  the  ground  and  stagger  to  the  nearest  area 
to  support  himself.  No  farther  aggression  was  to  be  apprehi 
The  ex-chancery  solicitor  was  regularly  hors  de  comb<U^  and  had 
a  graduate  of  an  Irish  university,  I  could  not  have  *'  floored**  a  privtti 
gentleman  cleaner  than  by  the  manner  in  which  Captain  DaroJiy 
saluted  his  mother  earth, 

^'  My  dear  Miss  Harley/*  I  said,  as  arm-in-arm  we  proceeded  booie, 
**  are  you  not  rash  in  venturing  into  the  streets  alone  ?  " 

"  I  feci,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  am,"  she  replied,  **  but  ne^er  befon 
did   I  receive  the  slightest  insult." 

**  Know  you  the  scoundrel  who  ofiered  it  to-night  ?** 

»«  No — 'but  from  words  which  accidentally  dropped  from  him,  I 
a  vague  suspicion  of  the  person.  Several  times  I  have  been  driven  from 
the  window  hy  the  ofiensive  staring  of  a  foreign-looking  man,  vbn 
visited  a  person  of  much  beauty,  and  1  fear  indifferent  propriety,  m^ 
occupied  apartments  opposite  my  father's.  From  his  having  adamsed 
me  by  name,  I  feel  convinced  that  my  suspicions  are  well-founded,  fat 
the  servfint  who  attended  the  lady  I  have  alluded  to,  formerly  mw^oti 
upon  me," 

"  Your  conclusion  is  correct,** — and  now,  as  I  rang  the  bell  and 
the  kiiocker,   •*  let  me  bid  you   good   evening,  and  leave  yoti 
protid  feeling  that  accident  has  permitted  me  to  render  a  trifling 
to  ont%   who,  since  I  saw  her  this   moniing,  has  occupied   nif 
thought/* 

She  turned  romid*  a^iid  aitVvV^  tuoyjiired  *'  if  I  wcr€  an  Irtshman 
question  io  vrVich  I  ^Veaied  *^  tvox.  ^\\V^r 
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"  I  fancied  you  had  come  froni  that  land  of  peace  and  harmony — for 
to  nothing  hut  Hihemian  gallantry  could  I  have  attributed  the  magical 
iufiuence  an  interview  of  lialf  a  minute  had  occasioned.  But  allow  me 
to  present  yon  to  my  father — he  was  once  a  daring  soldier,  and  had  a 
stalwart  arm  like  your  own.  Alas  !  years  and  misfortune  have  broken 
his  proud  spirit ;  and  in  the  feeble  invalid,  you  would  never  imagine  you 
Baw  the  forlorn-hope  leader  at  Bhurtpoor." 

Delighted  with  the  prospect  of  establishing  an  intimacy  with  the 
veteran  and  his  interesting  daughter,  I  joyfully  accepted  the  offer  of  an 
introductiouj  and  following  the  fair  Julia^  found  myself  next  minute  in 
the  presence  of  "  the  broken  soldier/* 

Seated  in  a  high-backed  chair,  and  gazing  listlessly  on  the  fire,  which, 
although  summer,  the  frigid  temperament  of  one  for  thirty  years  ac- 
customed to  an  Indian  climate  required  when  evening  fell^  he  did  not 
remark  that  a  stranger  accompanied  his  daughter. 

**  Have  you  not,  dearest,*'  he  said,  **  been  longer  away  than  usual  ? 
Ko — no,  I  suppose  ngt^ — 'tis  but  the  selfish  feelings  of  a  father,  who 
cannot  bear  a  ministering  angel  from  bis  side^  which  prompts  the 
thought." 

•*  Hush  I  Huah  I  '*  she  said,  as  she  stooped  and  pressed  the  old  man*a 
cheek,  '*  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  to  present  to  you,  dear  father,  and 
promised  that  you  would  thank  him  better  than  a  daughter  can/' 

"  For  what  V  exclaimed  the  colonel,  looking  sharply  round,  and 
directing  a  suspicious  look  ut  me» 

**  Rescuing  your  child  from  insult." 

**  Insult  I "  and  the  old  mmi's  face  reddened,  as  the  flickering  spark  of 
a  fiery  temperament  not  totally  extinguished,  acintillated  for  a  moment* 
"  Who  dared  insult  thee,  Julia  ?  ah,  were  1  as  I  once  was,  who  would 
have  ventured  to  offer  thee  an  indignity  ?  But  the  heart  now  is  feeble  as 
the  hand.     What  villain  dared  affront  thee,  love  ?  " 

**  1  know  him  not,  but  I  fear  that  this  gentleman's  arm  exacted  too 
severe  a  penalty  for  the  offence.'' 

**  Not  a  jot,**  exclaimed  the  irritated  soldier.  "  Did  you  knock  the 
scoundrel  down  ?  "'  be  said*  turning  hastily  to  me. 

«  Never  did  instant  punishment  more  promptly  follow  on  offending," 
was  the  reply. 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  sir,  and  may  Heaven's  blessing  attend  the  cham- 
pion of  the  innocent  and  unprotected,  Julia^  my  dear  love,  give  us  some 
wine.     May  I  enquire  your  name,  sir  ?  *' 

1  told  him — and  added  that  I  was  resident  under  the  same  roof  with 
him. 

*'  Ha  I  probably  the  gentleman  whom  my  daughter  informed  me  she 
met  this  morning  in  the  parlour?" 

"The  same,  sir/' 

**  Sit  down,  my  dear  young  friend^  and  while  Julia  enacts  the  butler, 
nform  me  what  this  occurrence  was." 

I  did  as  the  old  Colonel  desired — received  again  and  again  renewed 
flsurances  of  his  gratitude — was  requested  to  stay  supper,  which  in- 
vitation on  my  part,  I  need  scarcely  add,  was  eagerly  accepted — sat  till 
the  clock  told  the  eleventh  hour — and  then  reluctantly  took  leave  of  the 
most  engaging  girl  and  interesting  old  man  within  the  circuit  of  the 
modem  Babylon. 

**  Where  the  devil  have  you  beim  ?    and  fi\i%l  Wi«  ^Q^\jec^  t^^rbssX 
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tliia  evening  ?  *^    enquired   Brian^  when  I  descended  to   the  ap&i 

where  the  young  Irishman  waa,  as  he  termed  it,  dnukiDg  "his    

hand  against  the  left" — a  most  ingenious  resource   in  Irelaod,  wlea 
gentlemen  feel  fatigued  with  their  own  society. 

*^  I  have  half-killed  a  friend  of  yours*"  I  answered,  **  and  been  mur- 
dered out  and  out  myself/' 

"  You  deal  in  riddles.*' 

**  Ay,  but  they  *re  facts  after  all/* 

And  I  told  to  most  attentive  ears  the  story  of  my  r«w»nfre  witli 
tain  Darnley. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Brian  as  he  listened  lo  this  ini 
narration  of  assault  and  battery, 

"  Lord  I  what  luck,  to  run  against  the  scoundrel,  whom  we 
was  ere  now  half  way  to  Pandemonium.     I   might  walk  the  si 
month  of  Sundays,  Heaven  pity  me  I  and  never  get  ihc  chanfir. 
it  a  clean  knock-down  ?  ** 

*'  Nothing,  I  fancy,  could  have  heen  more  perfect*     I  firmly 
that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  occiput  was  the  first  portioii  of 
Daniley's  person  that  touched  the  pavement/* 

**  Beautiful  I  **  exclaimed  the  delighted  auditor     *^  Did  he  sh^ 
at  all  ?  " 

**  A  man,  who,  after  a  short  repose  in  the  kennel,  is  obliged  ta  holi 
on  by  an  area  railing  for  support,  is  not  likely  to  he  verjr  pugnacious  fa 
a  time/* 

**  Lord,  what  a  chance  I — ah  !  never  was  a  truer  ward,  *  Luck  Is 
thing/     Where  did  you  hit  him  ?  " 

**  I  infer,  from  these  cuts  upon  my  knuckles,  direct  upon  the  motilkJ 

**  Oh  I  the  devil  a  better  spot  you  could  have  selected  to  plant 
flush  hit  upon/'  and  Brian's  eyes  brightened  with  all  the  satisf&ctioD  i 
Irishman  evinces  when  he  listens  to  the  story  of  a  row.  "  A  tap  iheti 
would  send  a  gentleman  to  grass,  were  he  worth  four  hundred  a  yeifl 
Of  course,  you  cut  your  stick  when  you  ioored  your  customer.** 

*^  Not  I,  faith  I  but  walked  leisurely  awaj,  with  the  sweetest  giii 
London  on  my  arm/' 

**They  talk  of  an  Irishman's  good  fortune,"  ejaculated    Mr.  O'UbI 
**  but  give  me  Border  luck.     Had  I  run  against  the  scoundrel,  J 
now  have  been  in  the  station-house,  with  to-morrow  morning  • 
the  full  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  a  lecture  as  long  as  my  imi; 
what  the  papers  call,  the  *  worthy  magistrate.* " 

We  smoked  a  cigar,  discussed  a  glass  of  brandj  and  water,  tad 
tired  to  our  respective  charafocrs.     Ob  I  how  differeut  were  our 
from   those  with  which  on  the  preceding  evening  I   had  sought 
pillow ; 

**  No  craving  voids  left  aching  in  the  breast  i"— ^ 

a  bull,  by  the  way,  though  Pope  wrote  it — save  on  the  part  of  B 
he  had  not  the  good  luck  to  encounter  Captain  Darnley,  and  a  l 
prehension  that  mine  would  be  a  tedious  love-chase,  when  I 
with  what  admirable  tact  Miss  Harlcy  evaded  all  sayings  or  doil 
seemed  likely  to  run  into  matters,  deemed  by  young  ladies  aa  i 
paratory  to  housekeeping.      Indeed  it  was  quite  evident,  to  me 
parlance,  iWl  \  Wd\iTciW«  ^to\ttA\tfs!tw<i  «t  ^Uon^hold  of  the  first  j 
which  nolKiug  Wl  ^  \ovi^  ?«vd  ?s^%V«roi^<\«,  Wi^ii^  ^^ss^^^-q^ 
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parley  ;    as  to  its    eveDtual   surrender,   that  was  altogether  proble- 
matic 

Next  morning,  as  Brian  and  I  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  the  postman's 
knock  was  heard,  and  presently  Mrs.  Honeywood  in  person  wished  us 
a  good  morning,  and  gave  me  a  couple  of  epistles. 

**  How  did  you  like  the  old  colonel,  and  did  you  pass  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, Mr.  Elliott  ?  "  enquired  the  stout  hostess. 

"  Egad  I  if  he  did  not,"  returned  Mr.  OXinn,  "  I  wonder  at  it.  A 
sweet  shindy  in  the  street,  like  a  fox-hunt,  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  ; 
and  as  a  wind-up  afterwards,  a  sentimental  supper  with  the  loveliest  girl 
in  London." 

I  made  an  enthusiastic  commentary  on  the  pleasure  which  my  even- 
ing adventures  had  given,  and  concluded  by  an  ingenuous  confession, 
that  it  was  all  over  with  me,  and  that  since  the  days  of  Marc  Antony, 
of  amorous  memory,  there  never  was  a  young  gentleman  so  totally  past 
praying  for  as  myself. 

''  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Honeywood,  **  and  when  you 
have  read  your  letters,  if  you  will  step  down  into  the  parlour  and  enquire 
for  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  undone  gentleman  in  the  first  floor,  may 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage." 

And  with  a  hearty  laugh,  the  jovial  hostess  took  her  departure. 

**  And  now  for  news  from  the  Border,"  I  said,  as  I  recognized  my  sis- 
ter Mary's  hand-writing.  "  But — stop-— Here's  an  epistle  that  must 
take  precedence  of  a  girl's  gossip,"  as  the  second  letter  was  evidently  a 
missive  from  the  little  gentleman,  the  address  being  *<  a  cursed  crabbed 
piece  of  penmanship,"  and  the  seal  large  enough  to  be  attached  to  a  royal 
commission.  Even  in  the  colour  of  it,  you  remarked  the  dwarf's  pecu- 
liarity of  taste,  for  the  wax  was  as  yellow  as  his  slippers. 

The  contents  of  the  despatch  were  brief.  It  desired  us  to  postpone 
our  call  until  the  third  morning  from  the  present,  by  which  time  the 
writer  expected  to  have  some  interesting  information  to  communicate. 
He  had  sufficient  troubles  of  his  own  to  contend  against  at  present — 
Csesar  had  scalded  his  foot — and  the  parrot  had  bitten  the  housemaid. 
In  conclusion,  he  recommended  us  to  eschew  widows,  and  avoid  the  sta- : 
tion-house  if  possible. 

We  burst  into  laughter  as  we  perused  the  contents,  and  then  looked 
at  the  exterior  of  the  dwarf's  epistle. 

**  I  '11  be  hanged  but  the  paper  has  a  sulphureous  smell  I  Was  there 
ever,  this  side  of  Pandemonium,  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  brim- 
atone  as  our  absent  friend  ?  *' 

**  There  is  one  passage  in  his  letter  that  gives  me  great  regret,"  re- 
turned Brian,  **  and  that  is,  that  instead  of  nipping  the  poor  spider- 
brusher,  the  accursed  bird  did  not  take  a  beak-full  from  one  of- the 
spindle- shanks  of  the  proprietor." 

*«  And  now  for  Border  intelligence,"  I  said,  **  wax,  by  your  leave," 
and  I  opened  my  sister's  epistle.  It  was  a  regular  woman's  letter,  con- 
taining domestic  occurrences,  neighbouring  gossip,  and  copious  extracts 
from  the  Dillon  despatches,  from  which  it  appeared  she  was  the  most 
fortunate  of  women,  and  he  the  blessed  one  among  men.  Of  course 
the  postscript  contained  the  marrow  of  the  whole. 

«  Maxwell  has  been  here  for  two  days,  and  he  has  urged  mamma  and 
me  so  earnestly  to  fix  an  early  day,  that,  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities, 
1  have  named  the  sixth  of  next  month,  if  you  can  b^  t^^  \»&a:  V«h^ 
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your  business  in  London  completed  ;  because  witboui  you  to 
1  should  never  reach  the  hymeneal  altar." 

**  She  would  make  the  attempt,  howeTer,'*  obaerred  Mr.  O' 

**  Ay ;  and  it  would  be  a  successful  one,   t  fancy ^ — ^hul  heri 
figure  in  " — 

**  We  all  beg  our  kindest  remembrance  to  Brian,  and  haTe  \mm  vert 
uneasy  In  consequence  of  a  strange  and  mysterious  commimicalko  ^hA 
has  been  sent  to  my  father  from  Miriam^  the  ^psy  qucsau,  A,t  pipt 
desire  I  enclose  the  paper,  leaving  for  Mr.  0'L.inn  to  ooDsidcriki 
(if  any)  importance  may  be  attached  to  a  document  ho  smgular. 
The  handwriting  seemed  that  of  a  schoolmaster. 
*^  Three  nights  following  each  other  I  have  dreamed  the  sam 
and  never  did  I  see  aught  in  sleep  thai  did  not  surely  cam 
afterwards.  Young  Brian  and  Hans  Wildman  have  met  iwioB 
left  the  Border.  To  one  or  other  t/t^  third  meHiug  will  be  IktaL 
will  receive  a  mortal  injury.  Their  backs  were  turned  to  mr 
cannot  name  the  victim*  Let  Brian  beware--  This  seem^  ibe 
most  dangerous  trial  which  fortune  will  impose  upon  him ;  and 
escape  it,  the  future  looks  prosperous*  Again — let  Brian 
the  crisis  of  his  fate  will  have  arrived  before  the  young  aiooii 

*'  Singular  woman  1"  I  exclaimed,  banding  the  niyslie  warning  V^  hm 
for  whom  it  bad  been  addressed,  "  after  this  I  shall  be  %  tnio  belierer  m 
necromancy  myself.  How  the  devil  could  she  have  known  At  thm 
iance  of  a  kingdom,  that  you  bad  twice  enoount^rod  t^  sooitnilnBl, 
here." 

**  Well/'  returned  Mr.  OXinn,  **  I  am  at  least  obliged  to  Wr  for 
notice  to  look  sharp,  aud^  on  my  soul  I  the  warning  shall  not  be 
away.  If  Wildman 's  skin  is  not  im pervious  to  lesd,  I  am  not  tfi 
the  third  interview.  But  go  down  to  the  parlour,  the  stout  danM  hi* 
pleasant  love  news,  if  there  be  faith  in  her  merry  laugh. 
little  friends,"  he  said,  as  he  unlocked  the  pistol-caise  poor  William  SL* 
George  had  given  him,  and  extracted  the  highly-finished  weapoos  it 
contained,  *'  while  you  are  listening  to  some  amatory  intelligence  dovQ 
stairs  I  will  put  these  beauties  into  barking  order," 

I  found  SItb.  Honey  wood  alone, 

"  Have  I  excited  your  curiosity  V*  she  said, 

"  Indeed  you  have,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Then,  after  that  admission,  I'll  demand  some  con  si  deration  for 
infonnalion,'*  she  said, 

**  What  shall  it  be  T'  I  answered  laughing, — ^*  a  kiss  or  a  pair  of 
gloves  ?" 

**  Oh  I  hang  your  kisses — ^at  nineteen  they  pass  for  curreiii 
at  five*  and -forty  they  are  about  the  value  of  a  country  DOtit*  alWf  tilt 
bank  haa  been  declared  insolvent — give  me  the  gloves.  Ere  a  tw«l»«* 
month  shall  elapse,  if  my  sincere  wishes  could  effect  it,  your  kisses  vil 
be  w^anted  elgewhere." 

'*  The  gloves  are  yours^ proceed,**  I  answered. 

**  Across  the  park,  the  person  who  nursed  Miss  Julia,  and  waited 
the  death -bed  of  her  mother,  lies  bed -ridden  with  paralyals, 
a  day  passes  but  that  sweet  girl  steals  an    hour  from  a1 
her  father  to  visit  the  humble  invalid.     A  weekly  allowance  is 
by  the  colonel  for  the  support  of  his  faithful  domestic  ;  and 
was  most  stTavt-^nc^L  \ti  c\T^uvEv&\«ciCft%  ^c^^  ^^cfnAc^i^d.  li\  Iba 
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the  law,  never  was  that  weekly  aid  withheld.  This  is  the  day  on  which 
Mbs  Julia  brings  the  weekly  subsidy  to  the  poor  sufferer ;  and  she  goes 
to  her  nurse  after  she  has  read  the  newspaper  to  her  father,  probably 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence.  The  park  is  wide,  the  park  is  Open,  and 
if  people  run  against  each  other  in  the  park,  why  it  is  but  accident 
after  all.     Do  I  deserve  a  pair  of  gloves  ?" 

"  A  pair  of  gloves  I  a  dozen  pair,*'  I  exclaimed,  and  I  sprang  from  the 
chair  to  prepare  for  instant  movement 

<<  Kay — stop,  sit  down  and  understand  me  perfectly.  Did  Miss  Julia 
know  either  of  the  communications  I  made  yesterday  or  this  morning, 
I  feel  that  I  should  fall  heavily  in  her  estimation.  Then  why  have  I 
done  an  act  that  I  would  not  have  revealed  ?  The  head  may  have  erred, 
bat  believe  me,  the  heart  is  as  it  should  be.  Could  it  lead  to  her  hap- 
piness, I  should  assist  Miss  Julia  to  a  coronet.  But  no— her*s  is  a  mind 
of  higher  order  than  that  which  grasps  at  tinsel ;  and,  next  to  filial 
devotion  to  a  helpless  father,  I  believe  her  next  wish  would  be  that 
'  Heaven  would  give  her  a  man  on  whom  she  could  concentrate  a 
woman's  love,  and  exhaust  a  wife's  unwearied  attentions.  Were  she 
mine  own,  I  could  not  love  her  more  dearly  than  I  do,  and  should  it 
please  God  to  remove  the  old  man  before  I  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  here 
it  her  home,  and  when  I  am  gathered  to  my  fathers,  the  little  earnings 
of  an  humble,  but  an  honest  life,  are  all  bequeathed  to  her.  I  have  tres- 
passed on  your  time,  but  it  was  to  remove  the  shadow  of 'a  doubt,  that 
aught  influenced  me  in  encouraging  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Harley,  but 
feelings  a  parent  need  not  blush  to  own — and  now,  rejoin  your  friend, 
or  at  forty-five  my  fair  fame  might  be  seriously  endangered." 

She  laughed  heartily  at  the  delicate  consequences  she  pictured,  as 
those  attendant  on  our  tite-d-tete — and  I  repaired  to  the  drawing-room 
to  prepare  for  a  passage  of  love,  while  my  friend  Brian,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  was  carefully  preparing  for  a  passage  of  arms. 

Men  differ  in  their  tastes  amazingly. 

"  Brian,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  off  for  an  hour  to  the  park — I  have  a 
chance — blessings  on  that  good-natured  mass  of  '  too,  too  solid  flesh  ' 
below — of  meeting  Miss  Harley  I" 

*'  Have  you  ?"  said  the  young  Irishman,  with  provoking  indifference, 
as  he  carefully  secured  a  copper-cap  on  the  second  pbtol,  *<  I  wish  to  the 
Lord  I  you  could  tell  me  where  I  had  a  chance  of  running  against  Hans 
WildmanP 

Chacun  d  son  gotU — I  was  excited  in  the  hope  of  meeting  beauty, 
while  Mr.  OXinn  was  dying  by  inches — as  the  Irish  call  it — to  fall  in 
with  a  brigand. 
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BY   THB    AUTHOE  OF  ^'OAMINO^   OAMINO-HOUSBS,  AND   GAM B^TEJUw*] 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  termiaation  of  the 

the  whole  event  is  oo  record  in  extemporaneous  ballads,  laui" 
victor  nag  and  his  jockey,  sung  by  a  hundred  stentorian  itin* 
sters,  in  as  many  di^erent  tunea,  and  with  a  degree  of  vocal  enei 
determination  which  would  put  Toast-master  Tool  out  of  coum 
The  after-sport  of  the  day,  which  at  any  other  time  would  excite 
interest^  passes  off  with  comparative  indifference,  excepting  to  tiie 
pleasure-taking  north-country  holiday  folks.  The  distingtmhed  portii 
of  the  company  quit  the  course  long  before  the  day's  programme 
terminated  ;  the  mass  subsequently  more  homeward  from  time  to  tii 
as  incUnalion  and  fatigue  prompt.  The  High  Street  of  the  town 
exhibits  an  overwhelming  multitude  of  human  beings,  a  oonaii 
portion  of  whom  have  indulged  in  potations  deep, — some  om 
thirsty  excitement  and  good  fortune  of  the  day,  others  in  support] 
nervous  system  under  loss  and  disappointment.  Vehicles  of  af  1 
tions  are  again  on  the  move  with  their  ponderous  asaignment  of 
gerst  amongst  whom  are  frequently  some  of  the  over-aiixioiis  to  ti 
hasty  leave  of  the  town.  The  Betting  Rooms  are  crowded  for  a  sh 
time,  preparatory  to  the  prandial  hour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  j  i 
without  are  congregated  thousands,  with  inquiring  look  and  greedy  t 
devouring  every  whisper  and  rumour  connected  with  the  day's  e?« 
From  the  hour  of  seven  until  ten  the  Rooms  are  partially  abandooi 
and  comparatively  tranquil,  and  the  scene  without  assumes  more  of  ll 
moving  panoramic  feature  of  a  fair.  The  shops  are  in  grand  illuminatl 
exhibition  and  display,  to  attract ;  feasting  and  revelry  of  dl  kinds 
in  grand  operation ;  ballad-mongers,  with  candles  in  hand  to  enligisll 
them  on  the  matter  of  their  song,  are  again  bawling  forth  the  prikBLi 
the  winner  of  the  great  St.  Leger;  and  one  general  state  of 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  town. 

About  teu  a  grand  muster  commences  at  the  Betting   R 
some  trifling  matters  of  settlement  take  place  by  perilous  who 
plate  early  departure  on  the  following  day  ;  but  the  general 
in  discussion  of  the  great  past  event, — the  winners,  of  ooiirs€|i^ 
proud  in   their  pretended  foreknowledge  and  judgment,  and  loud 
eloquent  in  their  praise  of  their  crack  nag^- — the  losers  br  no 
concurring  with  such  encomium,  but  attributing  the  reault  of  tiie 
some  unforeseen  casualty  and  auspicious  chance,  that  could  m 
within  the  fair  and  reasonable  scope  of  calculation.      The  ina| 
sera  bled  are  intent  on  making  up  their  accxiunta  for  the  morrt 
portant  settlement. 

In  the  rooms  above  hundreds  are  congregated  around  the  baiard 
roulette  tables.     On  this  night  the  furor  ludendi  may  be  add  to  1» 
its  height, — ^the  potent  impulse  and  excitement  is  on  all.     The 
on  the  race  are  spirited  in  speculation  under  their  good 
calculated  morroVa  \victeii%e  q^  vvx^iMasi^ — \W  Wers  are  equal] j 
Ibe  deeper  aliou  ol  iWvi  Vo^^e.^^  dSi^^v^V^s^  "^^  T^^^Jcs^^x^tssiN^i^^JMt 
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ns  of  the  dice,  or  other  chance  eveDt,  the  amoant  Decessary  to  Uqui- 
their  reverses  on  the  turf.  This  general  impulse  produces  an  enor- 
lous  advantage  to  the  proprietory ;  an  imroense  amount  of  money  is  in 
constant  risk,  and  continual  operation  to  the  banker's  benefit.  To  ob- 
serve the  rolls  of  notes  of  large  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  numerous 
and  respective  players,  congregated  two  and  three  deep  round  the  table, 
all  pressing  forward  in  anxious  desire  for  a  bet,  and  to  behold  the  appa- 
rent carelessness  and  indifference  with  which  most  of  them  (particularly 
the  north  countrymen)  threw  down  their  tens,  twenties,  and  fifty-pound 
notes  on  the  chance  event  of  a  minute  or  two  in  its  decision,  would 
astound  a  novice,  and  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  ''scarcity  of 
DQcney,"  so  frequently  complained  of  as  a  commercial  and  public  incon- 
venience, must  be  a  mere  imaginative  creation,  existing  only  in  a  vision- 
ary state  of  things. 

The  play  tables  at  the  Betting  Rooms  are,  as  before  noted^  six  or 
seven  in  number,  and  of  variety  in  the  games  played  thereat.  The  rou- 
lette tables  attract  the  crowd,  as  well  for  the  reason  that  the  game  opens 
to  the  player  many  modes  of  proportionate  risk,  as  that  it  afbrds  him 
opportunity  to  play  smaller  sums  on  any  one  event  than  he  can  at 
hazard.  At  the  former  game  the  lowest  stake  is  half-a-crown  ;  at  the 
latter,  nothing  less  than  the  regal  coin  of  a  sovereign  is  permitted  to 
"  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die," — the  pull,  or  per  centage,  of  roulette 
against  the  player  beings  however,  nearly  five  times  that  of  hazard. 
The  small  stakes  played  realize  as  large  a  result  to  the  bankers.  It 
requires  all  the  vigilance  of  a  player  to  guard  his  interests  at  this  game; 
for,  generally  speaking,  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  distribution  of 
money  staked  by  the  many  adventurers  on  the  numbers  and  other 
points  of  speculation  attaching  to  the  game;  and  dispute  not  infre- 
quently arises  between  two  or  three  different  claimants  for  the  produce 
of  some  fortunate  or  winning  result.  These  contested  claims  often  arise 
from  inattention  in  the  player  to  the  ei^act  position  of  his  money  on  the 
board,  but  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  some  sharping 
knave  to  possess  himself  of  that  which  belongs  not  to  him.  The  offi- 
cialF  at  the  table,  too,  are  most  dextrous  in  their  practical  avocations, 
— more  particularly  so  in  the  principle  of  drawing  the  money  from  the 
losing  points  of  the  game,  immediately  the  winning  number,  &c,  is 
called.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  operation  is  performed  is  most 
remarkable,  and  gives  immense  additional  advantage  to  the  bank ;  for  it 
very  often  happens  that,  in  the  general  sweep,  the  adroit  croupiers  rake 
off  much  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey 
can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than 
I  the  loss  attaching  to  the  event, 
^^L  On  the  St.  Leger  night  it  may  be  with  truth  averred  that  one-third 
^Hbf  the  players  are  under  excitement  of  drink,  and  other  infiuential  im- 
r  pulses,  and  in  such  state  are  as  blind  to  the  actual  results  of  the  game, 
[  and  as  incompetent  to  protection  of  their  own  interests,  as  can  well 
.  favour  any  unfair  attempt  on  them.  Novices,  too,  are  frequently  con* 
j,  tent  to  take  considerably  It'ss  in  amount  of  payment  on  a  winning  num- 
ber than  the  proportions  of  the  game  award  to  the  event, — a  piece  of 
!  negligence  which  tells  sadly  against  them  in  a  few  hours'  play,  and  tho 
I       evil  of  which  might  he  avoidtni  by  no  very  great  arithmetical  effort. 

The  Berkeley  Clnb  confines   its  operations  lo  U\e  ^^\a«i  ^^  ''tx'iwOBi 
hazard;  aad,  akhough  it  cannot  boast  of  the  mob  oi  T^Vat'^ti^^Vv^T^vQi^ 
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to  tbc  rival  establishment,  the  proprietory  may  with  truth  aver  th«l  tkij 
are  patronised  most  extenaively,  and  by  the  most  distiDgniahed  and  Bk 
company.  Their  rooinsi  which  are  most  spacious  aod  conTeokfl 
are  open,  without  subscription  payment,  to  all  persons  whom  knoi 
character  or  marked  impropriety  of  conduct  do  not  disqualify ;  hoi,  C 
the  reason  that  the  arrangements  of  play  do  not  recognise  a  less  n 
than  a  sovereign » the  multitude  of  smaller  speculators  prefer  ibe  rould 
tables  at  the  Betting  Rooms*  There  is  no  lack  of  aumber,  howerisr^ 
"  The  Berkeley/'  as  will  be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  radfl 
week  of  IBiS  there  was  but  one  table  in  operation  at  the  eslablishmcn 
^-*in  1 844  there  were  two, — and  at  the  last  meeting  in  1 845  they  i 
creased  to  three,  all  of  which  were  well  filled  and  in  full  opeiid 
throughout  the  evening,  in  transactions  of  large  amount,  the 
capital,  of  this  establishment  being  of  large  extent,  and  admitting* 
permitting,  a  greater  sum  to  be  slaked  by  the  players.  The 
ments  of  the  proprietors  embrace  much  accommodation  to 
quenters  of  the  place;  and,  without  more  distinctive  *  1" 

accords  with  absolute  fact,  "  The  Berkeley  *'  muivt  be  dc^ 
superior,  and  in  every  respect  more  convenient  and  less  disadvaui 
resort,  for  a  sporting  gentleman  determined  on  the  risk  of  his  ii 
fluous  cash. 

While  these  hazardous  and   speculative   amnsementa  are  gomg 
within  the  walls  of  privileged  pandemonium,  without  the  scene  is  one 
free  and  unrestrained  hilarity.     Until  long  past  the  hour  of  mi  ' 
the  High  Street  is  a  complete  fair,  presenting  a  most  incongruout 
ley  of  trade  and  traders.     Master  and  servant,  drunk  and  sober*  •!« 
crowded  pell-mell  in  the  peripatetic  multitude;  and  as  in  the  R< 
Saturnalia  one  general  equality  prevailed,  so  in  the  Olympic  festivii 
of  Doncaster  is  there  a  comparative  non-observancje  of  grude  aod 
tinction.    The  Yorkshire  lads  of  the  labourers*  and  operatiTPS* 
roughish  and  unceremonious  customers  in  manner  and  exterior 
is  a  fact,  notwithstanding,  that  this  night  of  riot  and  revelry 
usually  without  much  serious  result. 

The  morning  of  settlement  arriveg, — at  an  early  hour 
losers  on  the  great  event  are  making  hurried  way,  under  the 
anxious  and  business-like  countenances,  to  the  Great  Sporting  E» 
where,  on  the  steps  and  in  the  porch  of  the  building,  sprinkled 
the  shrubs  there  tastefully  arranged,  are  already  positioned  some 
creditors  on  the  look  out  for  parties  whose  coming  is  of  doubtful 
tation,  but  most  essential  to  the  squaring  of  a  good  book  by  the  wwi 
parties.  Within  the  rooms,  seated  at  the  several  convenient  ub1«t,  i 
motley  group  of  Lords  and  Legs,  amateurs  and  professors,  in  cool 
lation  of  their  respective  accounts,  and  waiting  payment  and  di^ 
in  settlement  thereof  The  room  fills  fast,  the  interchange 
begins  and  continues  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  tin* 
tem  of  order  and  great  business-like  regularity,  Pocket-bookl 
lined  with  the  faithful  promises  of  the  Governor  and  Com[ 
Bank  of  England  and  other  firms  are  abundant  in  display^  roll 
like  precious  and  much  to  be  relied  on  promises,  are  in  the  gr 
hundred  different  hands,  and  continually  changing  owners^  »od 
Books  are  brought  into  use  and  operation  in  aid  of  the  hesvj  bunncf^ 
the  day.  't^olfes  blvg  Bta  s^mw^xvx.  qc^  Ti>\V'».,^tA^\2«a&  tu^d  re^tam 
to  hand  without  tnuv\v  a.^^^H£Xv\  t^iwt^ivw.    %2rcnst  ^^as^p^do^ 
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i  loud  and  angry  asserLlon  on  one  side,  and  denial  on  the  other 
le  harmony  of  business,  but  in  such  cases  one  or  other  of  the 
,s  IB  of  the  dass  of  knaves  whoso  assurance  exceeds  their  assets, 

under  loss  and  partial  iucapability,  boldly  adopt  the  repudiative 
>r  deny  their  engagement  in  ioto»  Appeals  are  in  such  cases 
the  rooms,  to  the  stewards  of  the  race,  sometimes  to  the  i^ene- 
[)n»  and  the  result  is  a  compulsory  decision  of  just  aetllemcnt, 
'  not  complied  with,  subjects  the  diHclaiming  party  to  exclusion 
uncemeut  as  a  betting  man.  Many  of  this  class,  who  have  from 
ime  received  a  mittimns  from  the  Rooms  and  from  Tattersall's, 
rever,  haunt  the  extreme  Uraits  of  the  principal  race-courses ; 
\9  and  outsiders  themselves,  by  reason  of  fraudulent  and  dis- 
>lc  acts,  they  still  continue  to  do  some  business  in  betting,  and 
mgh  the  medium  of  some  friend  or  relative  of  belter  standing 
larket,  and  who  has  not  yet  nm  the  gauntlet  of  repudiation  hi 
;  an  ingenious  game  it  will  be  admitted^  but  one  which  ought 
!  auffered  ;  looking  to  the  probable  result  of  such  confederacVj  it 
fairly  inferred  that  the  individual  who  thus  countenances  knavery 
»,  is  himself  a  knave,  and  waiting  only  the  day  of  reverse  to 
B  fact.  It  is  a  pretty  certain  system  of  speculation,  (and  the  annals 
urf  and  the  Ring  shew  that  it  has  been  more  than  once  adopted,) 
concerting  parties,  both  alike  regardless  of  their  own  individual 
md  credit,  to  take  up  a  system  of  betting  against  two  particular 
ravourites  of  the  day.  It  is  certain,  in  fact,  that  only  one  of 
)  horses  can  win,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  in 
and  confederacy,  put  the  pot  on^  (as  the  phrase  is,)  against  one 
nd  the  other  do  the  same  thing  against  the  other  horse,  it  mat/ 
hat  both  adventurers  shall  win,  but  it  mnst^  under  any  circum- 
result  that  one  or  other  of  the  confederacy  shall  be  on  the  safe 
ning  side  of  account.    Should  neither  of  the  particular  horses,  so 

for  opposing  speculation*  win  the  race,  the  tim  parties  in  con- 
>ear  at  Tattersairs  to  receive  the  amount  of  their  co-operative 
y,  and  on  this  they  base  future  pretension  as  successful  and 
blemen  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  two  horses  should  win, 
sequence  is  simply  a  Levant  excursion  by  the  loser,  and  the 
I  attendance  of  his  friend  and  confederate  on  the  day  of  settle- 
k  touch  the  proceeds  of  his  game^  which  is,  in  due  course,  divided 

absent  friend.  And  who  is  to  prove  the  conspiracy?  Suspicion* 
P,  may  be  awake  to  the  fact,  but  suspicion  alone  is  insufficient  to 
1  the  delinquency,  proof  being  necessary  to  conviction.  The 
therefore,  succeed  in  their  closely  concocted  scheme  of  fraud.  One 
mder  consoling  circumstances,  to  be  an  outsider,  or  excommuni- 
€g, — the  other  keeps  his  position  in  the  ring,  his  success  giving 
confidence  in  his  bets,  and  greater  extent  thereto ;  for  a  time  he 
E?s  his  successful  course,  but  at  length  the  day  of  reverse  and  loss 
o  him,  and  having  previously  levied  rather  heavy  contributions 
e  pockets  of  the  wealthy  and  credulous  of  the  ring,  he  concludes 
s  time  to  retire,  and  coolly  and  philosophically  intimates  this  de- 
tion  to  his  expectant  friends  at  **the  corner/' by  failing  to  put  in 
earance  on  the  settling  day.  From  such,  or  similar  original 
&ot  design,  hut  successful  in  its  result,  have  sprung  into  money 
dit  one  half  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  upstarts  who  infest  TaU 
.,  and  the  various  betting  establishments  \n  t\\c\T  Ye*^c^AN«i\<ac^- 
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BIT    DR.    W.   C.   TAYLOR. 
WITB    A    PORTRAIT. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  tlie  ♦*  Fortunes  of  Nigel "  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  the  world  a  more  favourable  portrait  of  Jawes  I.  than 
that  which  the  stern  hand  of  impartial  history  has  drawn.  His  anti- 
quarian knowledge  and  his  political  partialities  were  at  variance ;  in  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  he  delineated  a  character  whicli  could  not 
possibly  have  existed  ;  he  thus  stimulated  without  satisfying  curiosity^ 
and  directed  attention  to  the  life  of  a  royal  but  contemptible  profligate, 
who  practised  every  vice  while  he  claimed  the  merit  of  every  virtue* 
The  character  of  James  L  would  probably  have  rested  in  the  convenient 
shrowd  of  obscurity  thrown  over  it  by  the  polished  periods  of  Hume, 
Lad  not  enquiry  been  provoked  by  the  great  author,  each  of  whose  ro- 
mances became  the  prolific  period  of  multitudinous  and  voluminous  his- 
tories*    The  reign  of  James  L  offered  little  to  invite  research  ;  all  that 

^was  known  of  his  court  was  little  more  than  a  record  of  brutal  and 

Ibeastly  vices,   which  inspired  too  much  disgust  to  be  examined  by  any 
tt€  whose  taste  or  even  whose  stomach  Wiis  not  of  the  coarsest  and 

istrongest  order.  The  excessive  adulation  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
churchmen  of  his  day,  had  secured  for  him  that  traditional  duty  of  de- 
fence which  all  establishments  accord  to  those  who  have  supported  their 

i  institutions  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  while  lawyers  were  slow 
to  admit,  even  to  themselves^  that  gross  injustice  had  pervaded  any 
transactions  in  which  the  participators  were  a  Coke  and  a  Bacon, 

But  the  greatest  security  for  the  concealment  of  the  royal  iniquities 
arose  from  what  we  may  almost  term  his  canonization.  An  anniversary  was 
appointed  for  returning  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  delivery  of  James 
from  a  plot  not  unlikely  to  have  been  partially  of  his  own  contrivance, 
and  certainly  falsified  in  most  of  the  particulars  given  by  royal  authority 
to  the  public.  When  as  boys  we  took  part  in  parading  the  effigy  of 
Guy  FawkeSj  annoying  our  neighbours  with  squibs  and  crackers,  form- 
ing a  gunpowder  plot  of  our  own  to  disturb  a  peaceful  commtmity,  and 
finally  wound  up  the  drama  by  consigning  the  detested  image  to  the 
fiames,  it  would  have  sadly  annoyed  us  to  learn  that  we  were  commemo- 
rating the  rescue  of  one  of  the  vilest  monarchs  that  ever  disgraced  a 
L throne  in  Europe,  and  for  whom  we  could  scarcely  find  a  parallel  with- 
Lit  having  recourse  to  the  most  repulsive  pages  of  Procopius  or  Sueto- 
nius. The  church-service  for  the  day  might  have  inspired  some  suspi- 
cion ;  for  in  the  same  breath  it  expresses  gratitude  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  first  James,  and  for  our  deliverance  from  his  grandson,  the  second 
James ;  but  that  service  has  fallen  into  desuetude*  and  is  only  occasion- 
ally revived  to  suit  the  temporary  exigencies  of  party* 

The  first  great  blow  at  the  false  reputation  of  James  L  was  struck  by 
Mr*  Jardine  :  his  exposure  of  the  arts  that  were  used  to  secure  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  Raleigh,  a  hero  who,  in  spite  of  many  grievous  errors,. 
BOt  to  say  crimes^  is  dear  to  the  English  people, — a  people  not  inclined 
^0  lessen  its  admiration  for  its  naval  heroes  by  enquiring  too  minutely 

•  The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning,  The  Triid  of  the  EatI  of  Somerset  tor  the 
Murder  of  8ir  Thomas  Ovcrtmry,  hy  Andrew  Amo*,  E»q.,  l*te  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  lndi».     London,  BenUey. 
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into  their  per&onal  condact — prepared  men  to  doubt  whether  the  King 
merited  the  place  given  him  in  the  calendar;  and  this  doaht  became 
scmiething  like  a  certainty  when  the  real  history  of  the  Gunpowder  Pki 
was  elicited  from  the  records  in  the  State- Paper  Office.  It  was  94xat* 
thing  like  retribution^  that  a  monarch  who  had  done  most  by  his  inter* 
ference  to  perrert  the  adminiatration  of  justice^  and  falsify  the  i 
of  evidence,  should  by  these  very  means  have  bec^ueathed  i 
proofs  of  his  own  guilt  to  a  late  posterity. 

>f  r.  Aoios's  chief  object  in  the  volume  before  us  appears  to  be  tkt 
pointing  oat  of  the  gross  acts  of  injustice  allowed  and  praeliaed  to  tie 
cximinal  trials  of  King  James's  reign ;  but  the  case  he  has  Bc|ecS«d  for 
inquiry  and  illustration  is  connected  w^  a  mysi^  of  iniquity ,  tncUidinf 
many  dark  and  loathsome  deeds,  which  probably  will  never  b#  foil/ 
elucidated.  The  very  nature  of  the  transaction  has  compelled  th#  wrilir 
to  be  more  diseurstve  than  b  usual  either  in  legal  or  antiqusriin  ps- 
search,  and  hence  he  rather  intimates  than  propounds  his  peadiar  tbiorjr 
that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  James  himself  of  having  oonlimd  ihi 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury* 

It  is  known  to  all  readers  of  bistory  that  James  had  a  i 
beautiful  young  men,  on  whom  even  in  public  he  lavished  tboM  i 
ments  usually  reserved  for  the  most  wanton  of  the  fairer  sex.  It  i 
not  to  hint  at  the  suspicions  to  which  the  King's  perverted  tastt 
rise  iu  his  own  day,  or  to  touch  upon  the  controversies  they  have  4 
in  our  days.  The  fact  is  incontrovertible,  and  beyond  the  simple  1 
we  need  not  go*  Among  the  firsts  and  we  may  add,  not  the  wor 
these  favourites,  was  Hobe/t  Carr,  a  cadet  of  a  rMpe«lable  Ea 
family,  who  having  attracted  the  King's  notice  at  a  tilimg-nialch^  wai 
kn^hted*  appc^nted  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamb«r.  and  hooonriMi  witH 
lessons  in  Latin  by  his  pedantic  sovereign,  \l1teiber  ^ettmiias  Arhte 
formed  part  of  the  classical  course  of  the  royal  ^^^^ — '- 
mentioned.  In  a  wondrously  short  time  the  fi 
Lord  Carr  of  Branston*  \l8count  Rochester,  Lorn  tugn  intimtrsrl 
Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Earl  of  Somerset,  IgOrd  Clianbttya 
of  the  Household,  and  finally  Prime  Minister. 

Somerset,  aware  of  his  own  degdeucie^  sought  the  aid  of  a  ooniilsa^ 
tial  adviser,  and  showed  more  prudence  than  euuM  have  been  rtpei 
iu  selecting  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The  royal  favourite  and 
favourite's  favourite  were  united  by  the  closest  bonds  of  blwiiij 
drawn  all  the  closer  by  their  being  sharers  in  sonye  etnaJtel  stfoitu 
Somerset  was  less  happy  in  the  choice  of  a  mislrenu  On  the  5tli  sf 
January,  1606,  were  married  Robert  Devereui,  Earl  of  Esaes^  the  9« 
of  Elisabeth's  unhappy  favourite,  and  Frances  Howard,  ilii^hfecr  nf 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Su^lk, — a  bridegroom  of  fourteen  to  a  bride  of  tU^ 
teen.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  ou^niicfla 
and  festivity  in  the  presence  of  King  James  himself,  who  did  not  s^nli 
to  preside  over  a  ceremony  which  violated  the  dictates  of  rvasoaamr  "^' 
laws  of  nature.  After  the  benediction  had  been  propoinicvd,  it 
thought  proper  to  separate  the  youthful  pair  antil  iKey  had 
riper  years.  Essex  went  to  travel  ou  the  Continent ;  his  bridr  i 
at  court  with  her  mother,  a  lady  of  loose  morals  and  very  is 
character.  After  an  abuence  of  nearly  four  yciirs,  Essex 
claim  his  boauu^ul  %t\d%i,  W\  Couud  that  she  had  Attd  her  j 
another. 
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Henry,  Prince  of  Wales^,  aod  the  favourite,  Somerset,  were  nyds  for 
the  lady's  favour,  Overbury  eagerly  supported  the  cause  of  his  patron, 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  the  letters  aud  amatory  odes  which  induced 
the  fair  dame  to  give  the  preference  to  Somerset.  In  the  November  of 
161£,  Prince  Henry  died,  the  victim,  as  was  generally  believed,  of  poi- 
son ;  public  opinion  pointing  to  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Somerset 
and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  as  the  authors  of  the  crime,  while  tt  was 
hinted  that  the  King,  if  not  actually  an  accessory,  was  "consenting  unto 
his  death,"  The  Earl  of  Northampton  was  uncle  to  the  Countess  of 
Essex,  and  at  her  request  he  petitioned  the  King  for  the  dissolution  of 
her  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  physical  infirmity  in  her  husband,  A 
ease  of  conscience  involving  the  most  indelicate  details,  equally  gratified 
the  pedantry  and  the  prurient  imagination  of  James  :  he  threw  himself 
into  the  enquiry  w  ith  the  utmost  eagerness,  amassed  from  the  casuists  a 
mass  of  filth  and  indecency  bearing  on  the  subject,  at  which  Dens  him- 
self would  have  blushed,  silenced  the  judges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
bullied  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  finally  procured  a  divorce, 
in  opposition  to  all  law,  justice,  and  morality.  On  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  her  marriage  with  Essex,  the  Countess,  dressed  as  a  virgin 
bride,  stood  before  the  altar  to  be  married  to  Somerset ;  as  before,  the 
King  gave  her  away,  and  the  same  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  performed  both  ceremonies. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  had  exerted  himself  to  win  over  the  Countess 
as  a  mistress  for  Somerset,  but  he  was  very  unwilling  that  the  mistress 
should  become  the  wife  of  his  patron*  He  knew  her  profligate  cha- 
racter^ he  was  cognizant  of  her  dealings  with  the  celebrated  poisoner, 
Mrs,  Turner  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  if  not 
to  be  assured,  that  her  favours  had  not  been  confined  to  a  single  lover. 
Overbury  vainly  remonstrated  with  Somerset ;  the  young  man  repeated 
""be  remonstrances  to  his  paramour  :  her  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and 
be  unfortunate  adviser  was  devoted  to  destruction. 
At  this  period  of  our  history  it  was  deemed  a  misdemeanour  to  refuse 
any  office  proffered  by  the  crown.  Lord  Northampton,  anxious  to  remove 
the  chief  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
pr,  induced  the  King  to  offer  Overbury  the  embassy  to  Russia,  which  he, 
flying  on  the  influence  of  Somerset,  and  deceived  by  his  promises  of 
[Lpport,  refused  to  accept.  He  was  in  consequence  arrested,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  held  in  closer  custody  than  was  then  usual  with  pri- 
soners of  state.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  opening  scene  of  the 
tragedy  about  to  be  performed,  and  which  would  have  furnished  a  clue 
to  much  of  the  rest,  has  been  neglected  by  all  the  investigators  of  the 
subject.  The  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  all  the  published  and 
unpublished  evidence,  is,  that  Somerset  was  hottest  in  the  advice,  and 
sincere  in  the  promise  of  protection.  The  agents  in  sending  Overbury 
lo  prison  were  unquestionably  the  Earl  of  Northampton  and  King 
James ;  while  there  is  evidence,  above  all  chance  of  suspicion,  that 
Somerset  commiserated  and  attempted  to  alleviate  the  situation  of  the 
prisoner.  Hence  the  enquirers  have  omitted  to  give  some  dates  and 
documents  materially  connected  with  the  historical  issue ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  day  of  Overbury 'a  commitment  is  not  named,  nor  the  original 
warrant  quoted. 

The  chief  circura stance  which  in  modem  times  haa  weighed  «^v(»^ 
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Somerset,  is  hia  sbare  in  the  appouitment  of  Sir  Jenris  Elwtyi  to  I 
Lieutenant  of  tbe  Tower,  a  few  days  before  Overbury's  commiiul. 
is,   however,   dear  that  Elways  purcbiised   his  appoiotment  from 
Thomas  Monson,  who  waa  indicted  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mur 
but,  for  reasons  not  yet  sufficiently  explaioedi  be  was  never  brougUt  1 
trial.     Monson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  large  place-broker  in  tk 
daySj   gave  evidence  that  Elways  paid  1400^.  for  bis  place — for  who 
profit  does  not  appear^— ^and  that  he  was  nominated  to  hi*!  dlualian  ' 
Lord  Northampton  ;  adding,  that  Somerset  patronized  the  appoioti 
only  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  j 
Pembroke.     Sir  Francis   Bacon's  assertion  that   the  appoii 
been  a  matter  long  before  arranged,   h  not  supported  by  a  [ 
evidence,  and  appears  to  us  completely  refuted  by  tbe  uncooti 
payment  of  the  bribe. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  the  investigatorB  of  this  dail 
period  of  our  history  have  gone  off  on  a  false  scent  when  they  turo^ 
away  from  examining  the  circumstances  of  Sir  T*  Overbun*s  i 
There  is,  at  all  events,  evidence  that  bis  close  contlneiDent  was  the  i 
cial  act  of  the  King;  for  Chamberlain  records  that,  by  royal  ordrr* 
Robert  Kilbgrew  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  having  spoken  io  I 
T,  Overbury  through  the  window,  as  he   came   from  visiting  Sir 
Raleigh  in  the  Tower.     Somerset,  indeed,  on   bis  trial  confe 
be  had  consented  Io  ihe  harsh  treatment  of  Overbury,   but  be  i 
to  have  done  so  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Lord  Nortbamf 

The  neglect  of  investigating  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedin 
considerably  increased  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  decisive  opinion  j 
causes  of  the  subsequent    events.     There  is    abundant  evid 
Overbury *s  life  was  sought  by  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  by  her 
Lord  Northampton,  and  by  another  more  powerful  person,  but  \ 
Earl  of  Somerset.   There  is  not,  however,  any  satisfactory  ev 
Overbury,  after  all,  died  by  other  than  natural  causes;  for  tbei 
the  coroner's  court  of  inquest  does  not  appear  among  the  docim 
cidating  the  trials.     It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  tbe  anomalies  « 
with  these  trials,  that  the  persons  accused  were  tried,  convtctcdyj 
some  instances  executed,  for  poisoning  a  person  whose  death  ' 
any  way  proved  to  have  been  the  result  of  poison. 

Mrs.  Turner  must  now  appear  on  tbe  stage.      Much  of  her  I 

as  recorded  by  Mr.  Amos,  reminds  us  of  the  BrinviUiers, ^that  i 

yet  interesting  Marchioness,  whose  life  Albert  Smith  baa  writ: 
equal  vigour  of  imagination  and  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  histor 
poisoning  lady  of  Paternoster  Row  had  been  an  old  confidante  i 
tant  of  the  Countess ;  she  had  supplied  her  with  medicaiooitf 
tise  on  tbe  life  of  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  aod 

agent  in  consulting  the  mysterious  mountebank,  Dr,  Forroan, '      

ancestors  would  have  burnt  as  a  wizard,  instead  of  fleiting  him  !o  I 
pillory  as  a  cheat. 

Here  a  curious  question  arises  :  were  such   fiends  as  tbe  BofTtlli,  I 
Brinvilliers,  the  Turners,  &c.,  acquainted  with  poisons  unlnotin) 
pharmacopoeia  of  their  day,  in  the  production  of  which  * 
the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry.^     We  firmly  belie v^  ^..- 
the  case,  and,  on  looking  at  the  records  of  mysterious   u 
earlier  Vbau  l\^fi  a^c  (il  \W  Boreas,  we  think  that  there  «fr  i 
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tione  of  the  presence  of  prussic  acid  as  an  agent  of  murder.  It  seems 
low  established  that  this  was  tlie  instrument  used  by  Doniellan  in  the 
^hiurder  of  Sir  TheotJosius,  though  even  such  an  eminent  physician  as 
Hunter  declared  that  laurel- water,  with  which  he  was  obviously  unac- 
quainted in  its  concentrated  form,  waa  perfectly  innocuous.  The  poi- 
sons found  in  the  posiession  of  St.  Croix,  which  led  to  the  detection  of 
the  murders  perpetrated  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bniivillier&,  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  all,  of  the  acrid  mineral  class  ;  but  that  there 
are  agencies  of  destruction  still  more  subtle  and  less  easily  identified  is 
undeniable.  To  say  nothing  of  prussic  acid,  wliich  leaves  behiod  no 
anatomical  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death,  there  is  the  celebrated 
Wo u rail  poison  of  the  native  Americans,  so  frightfully  rapid  and  cer- 
tain in  eflfecting  dissolution.  Neither  should  we  hastily  reject  the 
Btories  of  poisoning  by  means  of  medicated  gloves,  saddles,  and  similar 
articles^  when  we  remember  the  danger  of  wounds  received  in  dissec- 
tion, the  slightness  of  the  puncture  which  will  admit  the  poison  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  the  many  cases  in  which  animal  contagion  is  received 
into  the  system  through  an  abraded  surface,  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  vegetable  and  animal  poisons  were  really  the  sources  of  the  de- 
structive power  attributed  to  ancient  witches,  for  we  find  that  some  of 
their  medicaments  were  composed  of  poisonous  herbs,  and  others  of 
dead  bodies  in  the  first  stages  of  putrescence. 

Such  poisons  were  probably  discovered  by  tentative  processes,  and 
preserved  by  tradition ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  who  possessed 
the  secret  of  their  composition  may  have  believed  that  certain  ceremo- 
nies and  incantations  were  necessary  to  their  success,  just  as  the  ancient 
pharmacopcBia  introduced  many  substances  into  medical  compounds^  dis- 
carded by  modern  science  as  unnecessary  to  the  success  of  the  prescrip- 
tion. In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  fact  that  wizards  and  witches 
were  very  often  self-deceived  as  well  as  deceivers,  believing  as  firmly  in 
their  own  supernatural  powers  as  the  deluded  judges  who  sentenced 
them  to  the  stake.  In  the  original  Hebrew  the  word  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  **  witch  "  properly  signifies  **  poisoner,"  and  such 
clearly  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Latin  Venefica, 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  we  think  that  too  little  attention 

has  been  paid  to  the  character  and  agency  of  Mrs*  Turner  in  this  mys- 

^^lerious  transaction*     We  know  little  more  of  her  than  that  she  waa  a 

^^bompouuder  of  philtres,  potions,  and  poisons  ;  partly  a  cheat  and  quack, 

^^>artly  a   rogue   and  ready  agent  in   any   profitable  villany.     There  is 

[      abundant  evidence  of  her  close  connection  with  the  Countess  of  8omer- 

'       «et,  and  something  like  proof  that  both  had  practised  against  the  life  and 

health  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.     If  any  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in 

I       Turner's  dying  declaration,  there  is  proof  of  her  having  conspired  with 

the  Countess  and  Lord  Northampton  against  the  life  of  Overbury,  and 

we  have  little  doubt  of  the  fact  as   it  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 

Weston,    and   by  the  Countess    herself,  who  pleaded    "  guilty "   when 

brought  to  trial     Her  plea,  however,  only  proves  that  she  had  tried  to 

poison  Overbury,  and  believed  that  she  had  effected  her  purpose,  but 

it  does  not  establish  that  the  wretched  man  died  by  poison. 

Supposing  it  to  be  proved  that  Overbury   died  by   poison,  it  is  not 

ly  to  gather  from  the  evidence  when  and  by  whom  the  fatal  potion 

^WAs  administered*     The  poisons  said  to  have  been  given  by  Weston,  in 

1.  T.  *i. 
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wbicli  the  compUcily  of  the  Earl  was  asserted  but  not  fully  pro?«^  iw 
said  to  have  failed ;  his  death  is  said  finally  to  have  beeD  produa*d  bf 
a  poisoned  clyster)  and  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  1^ 
clyster  was  admiuistered  by  Lobell,  the  kinff'a  apothecarj,  by  the  ft^, 
scriptioQ  of  Dr<  Mayeme,  the  kin^^s  apothecary. 

Against  Mayeme  there  exist  many  causes  of  suspicion  ;  thou|i;h  \m 
bad  been  the  chief  medical  attendant  on  Overbtiry^  he  was  not  produced 
at  the  inquest  nor  at  any  of  the  trials.  Lobell,  in  one  of  his  examma* 
tionSf  declared  that  he  had  given  to  Sir  £.  Coke  all  the  prescnptioni 
had  received  from  Mayeme,  but  so  far  from  these  prescriptions 
produced^  we  find  that  all  mention  of  their  existence  was  suppresacd 
trial  h  was  also  carefully  concealed  that  Overbnry  bad  be 
by  another  of  the  royal  physicians^  Dr.  Craig,  at  the  eipmt 
Snmersetj  and  likewise  by  Killigrew,  a  medical  roan  of  so>ii 
It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Mayeme  was  accustomed  to  keep 
circumstantial  and  elaborate  statements  of  the  cases  of  tbe 
whom  be  visited,  and  that  the  leaves  of  his  journal  relating  to  tl 
of  Prince  Henry,  have  been  torn  out  of  the  manuscript,  1 1  is 
nerally  known  that  King  James  was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  tbe 
which  Sir  E.  Coke  made  lo  the  poisoning  or  supposed  pots 
Prince  Henry,  and  never  forgave  the  involuntary  ofleoce  tbiii 
ted  by  this  eminent  lawyer*  There  is  further  a  strong  presi 
that  James  desired  the  death  of  Overbury;  and,  taking  the 
view*  of  the  case,  if  Overbury  was  murdered  in  the  form  and 
alleged,  the  King  cannot  be  acquitted  of  cognixatice  that  sueb  a  en. 
was  intended,  though  he  may  have  taken  no  part  in  its  perpetration. 

Written  examinations  were  at  this  period  received  in  evidence,  but 
was  not  unusual  for  the  crown  lawyers  to  garble  these  documents 
omitting  such  passages  as  were  supposed  to  be  too  favonrable  to 
prisoner  Mr.  Amos  has  shown  that  this  was  done  to  in  enormous  r 
tent  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  and  at  many  of  tbe  other  state  trial;  of 
reign,  and  he  has  further  proved  that  the  King  took  a  deep  personal  i 
terest  in  selecting  the  lists  of  evidence  to  be  produced  against  Somi 
studying  their  nature,  and  marshalling  their  array.  Now,  lool 
the  nature  of  the  suppressions,  and  particularly  the  omisdon  of 
tion  of  Dr.  Mayerne,  his  visits,  and  his  prescriptions,  it  is 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  portion  of  the  investigationt  so"  o1 
material  to  the  issue,  was  suppressed  in  compliance  with  tbe  wi; 
the  fears  of  the  King. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  conduct  of  tbe  two  great  lawjcn 
gaged  in  the  trial,  Coke  and  Bacon,  which  Mr.  Amos  has 
with  rather  indiscriminate  severity.     Sir  Edward  Coke   in   thisi 
every  other  state  trial  in  which  he  was  engaged,  took  up  iW 
the  prosecution  with  all  the  professional  ardour  of  a  buQtnaiii 
his  quarry  in  view.     The  criminal  was  his  game ;  and  be  fell  m 
eagerness  to  obtain  a  conviction  as  a  young  fox* hunter  to 
brush.     He  scrupled  not  to  use  the  worst  tortures  of  the  rack 
purpose  of  extorting  evidence,  but  worse  even  than  this,  wKkll 
deemed  the  crime  of  the  times  rather  than  the  men,  was  bit 
course  of  examination,  sometimes  by  puzzling  and  someUmea  bf 
questions,  until  be  had  so  entangled  a  witness  that  he  waa  r^ttiy 
anything  ^hvcb  the  ^Kamiucr  pleased.     He  perverted  religii 
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law  to  his  purpose ;  he  had  a  hody  of  trained  clergymen  to  act  as  spies 
on  the  last  moments  of  condemned  criminals,  to  entrap  them  under 
the  cloak  of  friendship  into  admissions  and  confessions,  which  were 
afterwards  adduced  as  valid  evidence  against  their  real  or  supposed 
accomplices  and  associates.  '  But  this  wickedness,  of  which  we  neither 
deny  nor  palliate  the  extent,  was  purely  professional;  it  may  have  been 
cruel,  but  it  was  not  corrupt ;  it  arose  more  from  a  perverted  sense  of 
duty  than  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  principle.  In  the  Overbury  case,  his 
great  anxiety  was  to  have  every  one  of  the  accused  executed,  and  he 
would  not  have  spared  the  King  himself  had  he  been  professionally  em-* 
ployed  against  him.  Even  in  modem  times  we  have  seen  among 
lawyers  instances  of  criminal  devotion  to  a  client,  extending  not  only  to 
the  suppression  of  what  was  true,  but  even  to  the  direct  suggestion  of 
what  was  absolutely  false,  and,  what  is  worse,  was  designed  to  implicate 
an  innocent  person. 

Such  an  excuse — confessedly  a  very  lame  one — may  be  made  for 
Coke,  but  nothing  whatever  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  conduct  of 
Bacon.  It  was  a  compound  of  meanness  and  duplicity  to  which  the  an- 
nals of  turpitude  may  vainly  be  searched  for  a  parallel,  save  in  those 
pages  which  record  the  life  of  Bacon  himself.  He  was  ready  to  hunt 
Somerset  to  the  death  to  gratify  the  new  favourite,  his  patron  Villiers, 
who  was  naturally  anxious  to  remove  so  formidable  a  rival ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gratified  the  King  by  leaving  loop-holes  in  the  evidence,  to 
which  might  be  suspended  plausible  pretences  for  pardon.  His  tortu- 
ous windings  in  this  double  path  are  revealed  in  his  own  letters,  pub- 
lished in  the  volume  before  us,  and  they  exhibit  a  double-faced  system 
of  fraud  and  treachery  which  could  only  have  been  conducted  by  a  great 
man,  but  which  could  only  have  been  contrived  by  a  great  villain. 

It  is  universally  known  that  James  dared  not  execute  Somerset; 
though  at  his  arrest  he  had  imprecated  the  vengei^nce  of  heaven  on  him- 
self and  family  if  he  ever  consented  to  pardon  the  fallen  favourite  I 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  guilty  secret  which  gave  the  fallen  minister 
so  much  power  over  his  worthless  master  ?  The  price  of  the  pardon  is 
said  to  have  been  a  casket  of  letters  and  other  papers  which  Somerset 
is  said  to  have  placed  in  sure  hands  for  the  purpose  of  being  published, 
if  the  law  had  been  permitted  to  take  its  course.  Our  belief  is,  that 
more  than  one  atrocity  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  detection ;  each  theory 
that  has  been  proposed  has  so  much  probability  in  its  favour  that  we  are 
inclined  to  accept  them  all.  Mr.  Amos  has  elaborately  shown  that  the 
evidence  adduced  against  Somerset,  notwithstanding  all  the  unfair  prac- 
tices of  the  crown  lawyers,  is  far  from  being  conclusive  of  his  guilt,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishes  the  intense  anxiety  evinced  to  procure  his 
condemnation.  He  also  records  the  countless  artifices  induced  to  entrap 
him  into  a  confession  after  his  conviction,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the 
King  to  get  him  to  acknowledge  his  guilt  as  the  Countess  had  done.  A 
belief  in  his  innocence  cannot  therefore  be  assigned  as  a  motive  for  the 
pardon.  Hume  speaks  of  ^*  the  King's  lingering  aflfection  for  his  favou- 
rite :"  the  very  contrary  feeling  was  shown  by  the  pardon  including  the 
Countess,  whom  Somerset  had  begim  heartily  to  detest  as  the  cause  of 
his  fall  and  subsequent  sufferings.  Nothing  then  remains  but  the  pos- 
session of  some  guilty  secret  to  account  for  the  pardon,  and  that  secret 
is  a  mystery  of  some  revolting  iniquity  into  which  wo  shall  not  attempt 
to  penetrate. 


BY  LORD  NUGENT. 


"Take  ye  the  Earth  !"  cried  Jove,  as  from  high  I 
To  Man  he  spake  ;  **  Yours  i^all  it  ever  be, 

^  For  an  eDdunn§r  heritage  'tis  given, 

"  Take  it  •,— but  see  ye  share  it  brotherly  l*^ 

Then  hastened  each  to  seize*  with  busy  hand, 
As  each,  or  young  or  old,  his  choice  had  mad«  ; 

The  Rustic  tilled  and  reaped  the  teeming  hind — 
The  Young  Lord  hunted  through  the  greenwood 


With  the  world  8  wealth  the  Merchant  filled  hia 
The  Abbot's  cellars  yawned  for  generous  wine  ; 

The  public  (lass  the  King  stood  fuardian  o'er. 
Bridges  and  roads,—"  The  Toll,"  he  cried,  "  U 


Division  nrnde, — then  late,  and  listlesaly. 

From  some  far  reabns  the  charmed  Poet  cftme, 
Alas  !  what  heritage  or  hope  had  he  1 — 

All  owned  some  present  masters  earlier  daim« 

*'  Ah,  woe  is  me  1— Alone  of  all^  must  I 
''  Forgotten  be?— And  I  thy  truest  son  !'* 

Thus  *gBn  he  wail,  loudly  and  mournfully, 
And  cast  him  down  before  Jove's  star- girt  throne; 

"  Tranced  in  the  land  of  dreams  if  thou  didst  siay,^ 
Replied  the  God,  **  complain  not  then  of  Me — 

"  Where  wast  Thou  ? — otters  won  the  Earth  away, 
*'  Father,"  the  Poet  said,  '*  1  was  with  Thee  !** 

'Still,  on  thy  face  wag  turned  my  raptured  gBxm^ 
"  Still  to  thy  heaven's  own  harmony  mine  ear  ;— 
*'  Pardon  the  wandering  Spirit,  that,  in  the  blaza 
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BY    ALBBBT   BMITH. 

Thehr  is  a  delicious  feeling  of  approaching  enterpriz^  always  expe- 
rienced upon  emerging  from  the  termioiis  of  a  long  railway  into  a 
strange  town.  The  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  you  must 
take, — the  eager  curiosity  with  which  you  approach  the  corner  of  every 
street,  almost  regarding  it  as  you  would  do  the  green  curtain  of  a 
theatre  that  will  presently  discover  some  new  scene  to  you, — the  idea 
thai  all  the  shops,  and  houses,  and  people  have  sprung  into  existence 
that  very  moment^  and  that  they  had  no  being  before  you  saw  them, 
but  have  been  conjured  up  to  greet  you^ — a  somewhat  conceited 
thought, — the  entirely  different  appearance  of  the  place  to  what  you 
had  determined  it  ought  to  have,  in  your  own  mind,  before  you  saw  it, 
and  consequently  the  greater  novelty, — all  these  thiugs  make  a  first 
visit  to  anywhere  sufficiently  exciting* 

But  when  this  feeling  of  strangeness  lasts  beyond  the  first  impres* 
aion,  it  is  apt  to  get  tiresome ;  and  especially  so  to  a  Londoner,  who 
can  scarcely  comprehend  being  in  a  large  place  that  he  does  not  know 
the  minute  anatomy  of — at  least  in  his  own  country.  Abroad,  he  never 
ventures  out,  if  an  utter  stranger,  without  a  guide  or  a  map  ;  and  in- 
deed seldom  desires  to  see  more  than  the  places  whose  locale  is  sutB- 
ciently  conventional  to  be  discovered  without  much  difficulty,  putting 
aside  the  chance  of  his  not  knowing  the  language  indigenous  to  the 
country*  But  when  he  comes  to  a  large  place  of  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  popular  map,  and  whose  outskirts  are  rising  up  in  the  night,  like 
Aladdin's  palace,  quicker  than  even  the  aborigines  can  follow  the 
names  that  indicate  their  sites,  his  case  is  somewhat  perplexing. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Birkenhead, — originally  a  little  nucleus  of 
life,  which  has  been  shooting  out  in  all  directions,  like  a  crystal  forming 
on  the  disc  of  a  niicro5*cope,  until  its  diameter  has  come  to  be  a  very 
fair  Walk  for  an  appetite,^-oD  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Blersey-  It  so 
happened,  that,  a  short  time  since,  being  at  Liverpool,  we  determined 
upon  paying  a  visit,  before  leaving  for  town  by  the  half-past-four  ex- 
press, to  a  cousin,  a  young  architect,  located  in  the  before-mentioned 
rising  town — -a  follower  of  the  large  permanent  encampment  there  set- 
ling  up,  with  whom  we  had  passed  through  all  the  constructive  stages 
of  infantile  mud,  Ramsgate  sand,  toy-shop  bricks,  dissected  barns, 
little  theatres,  rabbit-hutches,  and  rustic  verandahs,  to  those  wilder 
castellated  buildings  of  maturer  age,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  true  oppo- 
sition as  regards  freedom,  the  French  give  to  Spain »  and  we  to  the  air. 
At  last  we  parted.  He  took  to  building  magazines  in  stories ;  we,  to 
constructing  stories  in  magazines;  and  when,  after  a  long  separation, 
we  found  that  we  were  at  Liverpool,  and  that  he,  as  his  card  informed 
tts,  was  at  *'  St.  iMichaers  Terrace,  Birkenhead,"  we  determined  to 
call  upon  him. 

"Terrace" — it  was  a  grand  word:  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  finding  it.  "St.  Michaera,"  too,  sounded  well.  Had  it  been 
'*  Prospect  Terrace,"  or  "  Albert  Terriice,"  or  **  Brown's  Terrace,"  we 
aliould  have  mistrusted  it;  but  "St.  Michaers  Terrace"  conjured  up 
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at  once  images  of  terraces  known  to  tlie  great  world,— of  the  teiTBot  il 
Windsor  Castle,  when  the  band  is  playiiig,  and  the  tall  mustacluoi  ii 
the  Life  Guard*  are  out  for  a  stroll, — of  Connaught  Terrace,  wKcreca 
drawing-rooms  li[;ht  up  so  well,  and  comets* a-piston  sound  so  nlvoj  . 
amidst    the  wax-lights — pure    patrician  wax-lights,  not  Price 
duty  for  them — in  the  Bridal  wult^, — that  one  above  all  other* 
deujc  temps,  cinq  tejnps,  or  we  doubt  not  any  time  at  all  that  cotild  he 
invented  by  the  moat  frantic  professor; — even  of  the  terrace  oa  the 
Adelphi  drop-scene,  where  the  cavalier  of  the  middle  ages  is  tuppoMd 
to  be  singing  to  his  lady,  who  is,  in  turn,  supposed  to  be  IkleoinE  ta 
him  inside  the  window; — or  of  another  terrace  we  know,  where  theft 
are  some  inmates  who  would  have  driven  all  the  cavaliers  of  the  MiddW 
Ages  into  the  wildest  tomfooleries  of  chivalry,  but  the  name  of  which 
we  do  not  tell,  for  fear  the  public  should  flock  to  see  it  tj>o  eagedj* 
All  these  associations  put  us  quite  at  rest  about  the  praclicabtlitj  of 
readily  finding  out  Si.  Michael's  Terrace* 

In  the  pride  of  our  heart,  having,  in  the  language  of  the  NeipQlitaa 
fisherman  "  beheld  how  brightly  broke  the  moming,**we  left  the  Geor|gc*i 
Pier,  Liverpool,  on  board  the  odd  steamer  which  conveys  anybody  m\m 
'^  don't  care  two  pence"  (paid  fur  the  journey)  to  Woodside,  on  the  other 
shore  of  the  Mersey,  which  is  to  Birkenhead  what  Bankside  it  to  ihfl 
Borough.  The  steamer  was  a  curious  affair.  It  had  all  sorts  (if  i  ^ 
decks  and  seats,  and  a  rudder  and  wheel  at  either  end,  so  thai  it  i 
**  go  ahead  "  ur  take  "  half  a  turn  astarn  "  with  equal  fiicility 
the  engine  wns  directed  upon  deck.  Two  iron  bars  kept  osctUat 
from  out  the  hatches,  as  if  a  gigantic  metal  lobster  was  impria 
belou',  and  these  were  his  feelers :  by  them  was  the  fnacbincnr  ] 
verned.  The  journey  occupied  two  or  three  minutes, —  literalnr 
time,  in  the  amusement  derived  from  the  panorama  of  docks,  i 
buildings,  and  flashing  water  around  us. 

On  lundiag  at  Woodside^  we  were  too  proud  juat  at  prevenl  to  iA 
our  way,  so  we  followed  the  throng  up  what  appeared  the  principiJ 
thoroughfare,  and  at  last  coming  to  a  division  nf  road2»,  thuught  it  time 
to  inquire  after  St.  Michael's  Terrace.  To  this  end,  we  pl»et4  «ar 
faith  in  the  intelligence  of  a  contiguous  baker,  who,  in  return,  **  th 
he  knew  the  name,  but  couldn't  exactly  say  whereabouts  it  whk^- 
for  a  certainty, — except  thnt  it  wasn't  within  a  goodi^h  bit  of  his  i 
but  he  reckoned  the  policeman  opposite  might  know."  With  thflS  ifiv 
tahle  feeling  always  provoked  by  a  person,  who,  upon  being  taked  t2ie 
way  to  anywhere,  never  puts  you  out  of  your  misery  at  once,  boMftff 
keeping  you  in  suspense  for  some  time,  at  last  confesses  '*lie*sa 
stranger  in  these  parts/'  we  left  the  shop  somewhat  di^coaritooslyf 
and  attacked  the  policeman.  The  policeman's  answer  was  frank  aM 
decisive — he  hud  never  heard  of  no  such  place  at  all ;  but  added  tHa^ 
there  was  a  map  in  the  market,  a  little  way  aft.  And  so  we 
towards  the  market. 

Birkenhead  will,  without  doubt,  some  day  be  a  great  town ; 
present  it  is  rather  suggestive  than  imposing*  The  grand  ti 
fares  are  simply  marked  out  by  a  kerb  and  a  gutter;  and  niBrTel£ 
traps  are  laid  to  catch  foreign  pedestrians,  fashioned  like  that  whttk 
Jack  luJd  for  the  Cornish  giant,  hy  covering  sticks  over  a  drep  h^vlft 
which  let  you  fall  into  embryo  areas  and  dust  holes.  *rhe  stidcM  ia 
thin  ca^e  are  planks,  and  they  tip  up  sideways  like  a  beetl««tn|V  vJktf 
you  tread  ou  them.     £  very  thing  is  ncw^ — new  door*Ktepii,  ntw  iliM 
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new  shutters ;  and  where  there  are  no  houses,  they  are  prepaniig  to 
^build  them.  Deep  foundations  are  dug  here  and  therej  and  about, 
which  form  into  |)ond»  for  the  ducks  to  dabble  in  ;  ground  is  partition- 
ed off,  and  traces  of  the  old  localities  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Now 
and  then  a  bit  of  primajval  hedge^  black  and  stunted,  stares  up  in 
amazement  at  the  improvements  arotiad  it ;  and  a  piece  of  old  wall, 
that  hemmed  in  some  garden  of  tlie  middle  ages,  finds  itself  in  the 
centre  of  an  intended  square ;  but  beyond  thisj  there  is  little  to  re* 
cojrnise  the  former  spot  by. 

We  contrived  to  find  the  market-place, — a  nice  building,  by  the 
way,  resembling  a  railway  terminus  pulled  out  like  a  telescope^  with 
fountains^  and  stalls,  and  edibles,  and,  we  should  suppose  customers, 
only  we  could  not  have  been  there  at  the  proper  time  to  meet  them. 
But  there  must  have  been  people  to  buy  things  somewhere,  because 
there  were  shops,  witli  cloth  caps  at  sixpence,  and  stout  men's  high- 
lows  in  the  windows  ;  and  even  note  paper  and  envelopes.  At  the 
end  of  the  market-place  we  found  the  map ;  it  was,  if  we  remember 
aright,  a  manuscript  one  ;  and  the  authorities  had  blockaded  all  ap- 
proach to  it  with  large  forms  and  tables.  But  our  situation  was  some- 
what desperate.  We  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  trifles;  and  we 
climbed  over  all  the  obstacles  until  we  got  close  enough  to  it.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  names  of  existing  and  intended  streets,  but  not  the 
one  we  wanted ;  and  getting  down  again  at  the  peri]  of  our  neck,  we 
vandyked  along  the  central  avenue^  asking  every  stall-keeper  on  each 
side,  and  with  the  same  ill-luck.  At  last  we  were  directed  to  apply  at 
the  Pariah  Office  ;  and  this  appeared  the  best  chance  yet:  it  must  be  a 
strangely  dewlate  place  that  rate- collectors  did  not  know  oL  But 
that  knowledgCj  even  here,  was  sumew  liat  hazy  ;  they  certainly  had 
heard  of  such  a  place,  although  they  did  not  know  at  which  point  of 
Birkenhead  it  was  situated.  But  they  rather  thought  it  was  at  the 
end  of  Grange  Lane. 

The  end  of  Grange  Lane  i  There  was  desolation  in  the  very  name. 
It  told  of  dreary  coppices  and  c]uags^-of  water-courses  and  lonely 
paths^of  moated  granges  without  even  a  iVIariuna  to  be  aweary  in 
them.  Our  spirits  sank  within  us  ;  but  we  thanked  the  gentlemen  in 
the  office  for  the  sympathy  they  evinced  in  our  tale  of  distress,  and 
having  had  our  route  pointed  out  to  us  on  another  map,  evidently  the 
fellow  to  the  one  in  the  market-place,  we  net  off  again  ujion  our  weary 
pilgrimage.  At  the  corner,  a  btiy — the  only  one  in  sight, — was  stand- 
ing on  his  bead  with  his  feet  against  tlie  wall,  apparently  for  lack  of 
belter  employment.  We  gently  knocked  him  over  to  ask  if  we  were 
right,  intending  to  give  him  a  penny.  But  the  acerbity  of  his  *'  Now 
then — you  jest  do  that  again— that  *s  all,"  stopped  our  mouth,  and  we 
went  on  until  we  saw  the  shop  of  John  Ptiwer,  a  licensed  victualler, 
invitingly  open.     We  entered,  and  humbly  made  the  old  enquiry. 

*'  Parthrick !  '*  cried  the  individual  we  applied  to,  with  a  strong 
Hibernian  accent. 

*'  Sirr  I"  replied  a  hamper  in  the  comer  of  the  shop, 

**  Which  isJVIichaers  Staircase  ?*'  said  the  first  speaker};  at  least  we 
thought  so,  and  we  mildly  suggested  St.  JMichael's  Terrace. 

"Oh,  your  sow  I— it  *s  all  the  same,  and  he  knows  it,  you  11  see," 
continued  the  man.     **  Where  is  it  ?" 

"  Down  by  the  hotel/'  answered  the  hamper;  and  then  the  lid  rose, 
and  a  head  appeared  from  it,  and  went  on ;  *'  Keep  right  away  from 
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the  clooTj  and  take  a  turning  jou  'II  see  before  you  ;  and  tben  anjbodf  i 
will  tell  yau." 

And  tbis  information  being   considered  sufficient,  the  bead 
down  again,  and  there  wsa  a  noise  as  of  packing  bottles. 

Whether  the  directions  were  wrong,  or  whether  th«  positioii  i 
informer  made  the  difference,  we  cannot  telL     We  only  kno 
after  much   more  dispiriting  wandering,  in  the   absence  of  the^^ 
star  to  guide  us,  we  described  almost  a  circle,  and  found  our 
once  more  at  the  murket*     We  were  literally  ashamed  to  ask 
We  fancied  that  the  policeman  looked  suspiciously  at  us ; 
dealers  eyed  us  as  if  we  had  been  the  Wandering  Jew.     At  li 
the  luckiest  chance  in  the  world,  we  saw  a  postmau — a  atrang-i 
intelligent  man,  above  equivocation— and  he  directed  us  ag  de 
minute  directions  about  places  perfectly  out  of  sight  would  aUa 

to  do.     We  followed  his  plan  ;  and   after  passing  rows  of  shell  f 

and  embryo  chapels ;  and  crossing  perilous  chasms^  and  limping]jm 
roads  of  broken  crockery,  and  angular  bits  of  granite  with  all  thei 
sharp  sides  uppermost,  which  made  the  walk  as  pleasant  as  it 
have  been  along  a  wall  with  bottles  on  the  top,  we  at  length  arriTed^ 
foot-sore  and  weary — at  a  row  of  houses  they  told  us  was  St.  Michael 
Terrace.  For  no  name  had  been  put  up;  neither  were  there 
numbers,  and  all  the  doors  were  alike.  Morgiana  and  her  chalk  couli 
have  bothered  the  whole  of  the  forty  thieves  beyond  all  chuice 
identifying  any  of  the  abodes,  better  than  in  Bagdad. 

We  found  out  tlie  house,  however,  and  conceived  that  the  last  cau 
had  been  given  to  our  misery  by  fin  ding  also  that  our  cousin  waa  not 
home*  Hearing  that  we  were  at  Liverpool,  he  had  gone  over  to  Rai 
ley's  to  find  us  out,  and — he  had  got  the  keys  I  So  we  wTote  m 
words,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  on  a  card,  as  we  should  have  done  to  , 
in  a  bottle,  in  some  great  extremity  out  at  sea ;  and  sorrowfully  begi 
to  retrace  our  steps.  Of  course  we  missed  our  way  again.  Wc  hi 
noticed  a  sandstone  wall,  with  a  top  made  of  uneven  bits,  set  on  th 
edges,  but  there  were  so  many  like  this,  that  when  we  thought  to 
at  Woodside,  we  found  ourselves  at  Birkenhead  Church,  and  » 
havings  as  we  conceived,  a  right  to  rest,  we  strolled  into  the  ehutd 
yard, 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Priory  of  Birkenhead— or  B^rkhed,  as  it  i 
once  called — are  behind  the  chtirch,  and  we  paid  them  a  visit.     Thi 
was  something  inexpressibly   refreshing  in  arriving  st  this 
oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  new  glaring  bricks,  and  glowing  slai 
dusty  scaffold -boards  and  poles,  that  surrounded  it.      In  an 
ivy -cost  timed  walls  shut  out  everything  from   the  view  ;  and 
toldof  neighbouring  life,  excepts  few  bright  greenhouse  plants 
ing  through  an  old  gothic  window-space  from  the  garden  of  a 
OTfi^e  adjoining.     The  door  of  the  chapel  was  open,  and  w^e 
one  of  the  benches.     The  sun  fell  pleasantly  upon  the  old  red 
ments  of  the  cemetery,  and  pierced  the  evergreens  of  the  mini 
on  the  turf  below*     All  was  calm  and  soothing ;  nothing  break 
^uiet  but  the  pattering  of  the  autumnal  leaves  as  they  were 
into  the  chapel,  and  almost  sounded  like  footsteps,  as   if  its 
residents  once  more  peopled  it.     There  is  a  l>oard  at  one  of  1 
leading  to  an  inner  ruin  making  known  that  "Strangers  mre 
mitted  to  go  into  this  place  on  the  Sabbath-day.**     It  is  dil 
conceive  what  feelings   not  in  accordance  with  the  day  in  qi 
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could  be  generated  by  a  yisit  thereto.  Bat  there  mast  be  some  other 
reason. 

The  pier-bell  broke  our  day-dreams.  We  hurried  down  to  the  ferry 
and  missed  the  boat;  so  that  as  the  steamers  do  not  leave  Monk- 
Ferry  so  frequently  as  they  quit  the  other  piers,  we  were  obliged  to 
so  on  to  Woodside.  Everywhere  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  specu- 
lation is  at  work :  on  all  sides  hotels,  streets,  public  buildings — and 
docks,  towards  the  river — are  in  progress  of  formation.  The  entire 
colony  has  the  appearance  of  being  certain  to  prove  either  the  greatest 
hit  or  the  grandest  failure  on  record,  for  those  concerned  in  it.  The 
part  that  struck  us  as  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  Park,  which 
we  subsequently  visited.  We  have  nothing  at  all  like  it  of  the  kind 
in  London,  nor,  we  should  conceive,  anywhere  else.  It  is  laid  out  and 
varied  with  consummate  taste. 

We  had  to  wait  again  at  Woodside  until  the  half-hour  came  round  ; 
and  when  we  got  once  more  to  Liverpool,  we  had  still  so  much  to  do, 
that  all  notions  of  leaving  that  day  were  out  of  the  question.  Even 
our  ten  minutes  at  the  ruins  would  not  have  aided  us,  if  they  could 
have  been  recalled.  And  so  we  wish  well  to  Birkenhead,  and  shall  be 
delighted  to  read  in  the  papers  of  its  extension  and  improvement — of 
the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  prosperity  of  its  institutions.  But 
we  shall  not  venture  into  its  ^vilds  again,  until  all  its  streets  and  rows 
and  terraces  are  marked  in  proper  maps  ;  and  some  of  the  dangers  are 
abolished  which  at  present  threaten  the  enterprising  visitor  at  every 
step.  Until  then,  what  ever  relations  we  may  have  to  establish  with 
its  inhabitants  shall  be  accomplished  by  post. 


THE  REASONING  SCHOOLMASTER. 

A   REAL   CHARACTER. 

BY    WILLIAM  JBBDAN. 

Thb  master  of  our  school  was  an  eccentric  pedagogue,  very  learned 
as  we  thought,  very  formal  as  we  saw,  very  severe  as  we  felt ;  and 
among  his  eccentricities  there  was  none  more  laughable  and  cryable 
than  his  manner  of  inflicting  punishment.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him 
that  justice  should  not  only  be  done,  but  acknowledged ;  and  thus  such 
scenes  as  the  following  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Pedagogue,     John  Smith? 

John.     Here,  sir  I 

Fed.  Come  from  your  "  here"  hither.  \John  moves  slowly  and  re^ 
luctanUy  up  to  ike  rostrum.']  John  Smith,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
throwing  stones,  which  I  forbade.  {John  hangs  his  head  disconsolately,'] 
John  Smith,  it  is  of  no  use  looking  sorrowfully  now,  you  should  have 
thought  of  sorrow  before  you  committed  the  offence  Ireaching  down  the 
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cane']*     You  are  «ware,  John  Smith,  that  tbote  mho  do  eyil 
punished  ;  and  you,  Joho,  must  therefore  be  punished*     la  it  not 

J(^n.     Oh,  sir,  I  will  never  do  it  agjiin, 

PetL     I  hope  you  will  not^  John  ;  but  as  you   forsfot  the  prohibti 
when  left  to  your  unassisted  memory,  the  smart  of  the  rcmembrwn 
now  to  be  administered  will  be  the  more  likely  to  prevent  any 
in  future*     Hold  out  your  hand,     [ir^^ri*.] 

Jokji,     Oh,  sir  [  oh,  sir  I     I  will  never  do  it  agvn« 

Ped,     I  bope  not :    hold  out  your  hand  again.       [  Whaek^  aid 
Mcreech  from  John.2    Now,  John,  you  begin  to  perceive  ibe  eonaeqi 
of  disobedience  ? 

John,     Oh,  yes,  sir, — enough,  sir,  enough,  air  I 

Ped,     By  no  means,  John,     You  are  somewhat  convinced  of 
error,  but  not  yet  sensible  of  the  justice  of  your  punishmeat, 
quantum  due  to  you.      Hold  out  your  other  hand  [irAacir  and 

John,     Mercy »  sir,  I  will  never — ^[Wtti6^:rt«^7J. 

P<?d,  It  is  all  for  your  good,  John  :  hold  out  your  left  hand 
Even-handed  justice  I  Why  don't  you  do  as  you  Ve  bid,  »ir,  eh  ? 
dasit  acmsi  Uu  slioulder$,2 

John.     Oh  !  oh  I 

Pcd.     That  'b  a  good  boy  !     [  Whack  on  the  hand  offauu^     Thai  i 
good  boy  1     [  }V/uicL2     Now,  John,  you  feel  tkftt  tt  U  alJ  for 
good? 

Joftn*     Qhf  no,  sir, — oh»  no !  it  is  very  bad.  tlr,  very  tcf^ 

Ped,     Dear  me,  John.     Hold  out  again,  sir.     I  mu«^ 
that  it  is  justice,  and  all  for  your  good*     J^A  rain  of  > 
and  back,  John  bellowing  all  (he  while,]     You  must  feel  it  it*  far 
good,  my  boy  I 

John.     Oh,  yes,  sir — oh,  yes-a-s-s-s, 

Ped*     That  *b  a  good  lad  ;  youVe  right  again. 

John^,     h  is  all  for  my  good,  sir ;  it  ur  all  for  my  good* 

Ped.     Indeed    it  is,   my  dear.     There!       £Whack^  wAacL}      Ki 
thank  me,  John,     [Jokn  hetijtaU*^ — wh^itjc^  whadL^ 

John,     Ah,  ah  I     Thank  you,  sir ; — thank  you  very  mudw     I  « 
never  do  it ;  thank  you,  sir.     Oh,  sir^  thani-a-nks, 

Ped.     That 's  a  dear  good  boy.     Now  you  may  go  to  your  plafi 
and  sit  down  and  cry  as  much  as  you  wish,  but  without  making  i  oi ' 
And  then  you  must  learn  your  lesson.     And,  John,  you  will  wol 
my  orders  again.     You  will  be  grateful  for  the  instruction  I 
stowed   upon  you.     You  will  feel  that  Justice  is  a  greAt  UM 
principle.     You  will  feel  it,  John.     You  may  see,  also,  hem  liiw 
companions  may    be   benefited    by   your  example.      Go 
there  'a  a  good  boy.     John,  there  are  punishments  in  t  i  i 
disgraceful  and  severe  than  that  you  have  just  undeilgoiMi. 

Jvhn^  bowing.    Yes,  sir, — thank  ye,  sir. 
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